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^^OXJND  THE 

By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 

After  we  had  taken  a  pilot  on  board  the  "Danube,"  and  the  tide  had 
been  sufficient  to  float  the  vessel  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menam 
river,  we  resumed  our  voyage  making  many  curves  which  at  times  were 
so  sharp  that  it  seemed  as  though  our  steamer  must  squirm  like  a  snake 
to  get  around  them. 

On  either  side,  the  banks  were  covered  with  verdure  and  the  river  it- 
self was  alive  with  small  craft. 

Mr.  S.  observed  that  the  laborers  who  often  came  out  of  the  openings 
in  the  dense  foliage,  to  watch  our  steamer  pass,  much  resembled  Chinese, 
and  Inquiry  brought  out  the  fact  that  they  actually  were  Chinese  who 
flocked  to  Siam  in  great  numbers,  just  as  the  Italian  laborers  come  to 
the  United  States. 

While  we  were  still  in  the  midst  of  cocoa  and  other  tropical  trees  the 
captain  told  us  we  were  in  Bangkok.  There  was  a  saw-mill  and  a  dock- 
yard among  the  trees  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  farther  on  was  a  large 
house,  with  an  open  space  of  an  acre  or  more  between  it  and  the  river. 
We  had  reached  what  is  called  the  foreign  portion  of  the  city;  the  native 
part  being  nearly  three  miles  farther  on,  and^quite  concealed  by  a  bend 
in  the  stream. 

When  we  reached  Bangkok  proper,  we  went    a-shore  with   the  captain 
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who  took  us  to  the  only  hotel  in  the  place.  The  landlord  was  a  jolly 
German  weighing  nearly  three  hundred  pounds,  and  as  he  had  been  a 
sea-captain,  spent  some  years  in  Java  and  spoke  English  as  well  as  the 
native  tongue,  and  set  the  best  table  we  had  seen  since  we  had  left  home, 
we  were  at  pnce  on  the  best  of  terms  with  him. 

The  hotel  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  you  can  step  from  a 
boat  directly  to  a  veranda  of  the  house.  The  river  is  the  Broadway  of 
Bangkok,  and  all  the  traveling  to  and  fro,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  is 
done  on  the  water.  In  this  part  of  Bangkok  is  where  the  foreigners  live, 
and  their  houses  are  scattered  along  the  banks  for  at  least  a  mile.  No- 
body wants  to  live  where  he  would  be  without  a  front  on  the  river,  as  it 
would  be  just  like  living  off  from  the  street  in  an  American  city.  The 
merchants  have  their  ware  houses  so  that  goods  can  be  rolled  from  boats 
directly  inside  the  doors;  but  the  houses  where  people  live  are  set  back 
a  little,  and  have  a  good  large  yard  in  front  and  all  around  them.  They 
have  plenty'of  trees  in  the  yards,  and  the  houses  look  very  pretty;  and 
as  the  verandas  are  wide  there  is  an  abundance  of  shade.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  of  two  stories,  and  built  of  stuccoed  brick,  and  a  good  many 
of  the  floors  are  of  brick  or  stone.  Wood  is  not  very  durable  in  this 
climate,  as  the  air  is  moist  and  rots  it;  and  besides,  they  have  certain 
kinds  of  insects  that  eat  it  full  of  holes,  and  make  it  turn  to  powder. 
Some  woods  decay  much  faster  than  others,  and  they  have  one  kind  call- 
ed teak,  that  the  insects  never  attack. 

The  city  is  said  to  contain  half  a  million  inhabitants,  and  it  is  a  Ittle 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  It  was  founded  in  1769  when  the  Siaai" 
ese  capital  (Ayuthia)  was  captured  and  plundered  by  the  Bumese.  The 
king  lives  here,  and  the  royal  palace  is  well  worth  seeing. 

We  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  American  Consul  at  Bangkok, 
and  a  few  mornings  after  our  arrival  in*  Si  am,  we  called  at  the  consulate 
to  deliver  the  letter  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  our  country's  repre- 
sentative. 

We  found  the  consul  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair  on  the  veranda  of  a 
spacious  building  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  foreign  i>ortion  of 
the  city.  A  yard  with  shade-trees  and  graveled  walks  surrounded  the 
building,  and  near  the  landing-place  there  was  a  tall  staflf  from  which 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  waved  in  the  breeze.  The  consul  was  a 
man  of  pleasing  manners,  and  he  was  heartily  glad  to  meet  a  compatriot, 
as  the  visits  of  Americans  to  Bankok  are  not  at  all  numerous.  "Until 
you  arrived,"  said  he  to  Mr.  S.,  "there  had  not  been  an   American   tour- 
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ist  here  for  nearly  eight  months.  I  wish  more  would  come,  as  we  lead 
rather  a  lonely  life  in  Siam,  and  are  very  glad  of  anything  to  break  the 
monotony."  In  a  frank,  open-hearted  way,  the  consul  offered  his  services 
to  us,  in  case  there  was  anything  he  could  do  for  us. 

Mr.  S.  thanked  him  for  the  proffered  courtesy,  and  said  we  hoped  to 
be  able  to  see  his  majesty,  the  King  of  Siam,  before  our  departure. 

He  told  us  he  thought  it  could  be  managed  without  much  difficulty. 
"The  king  likes  to  see  strngers  who  are  enough  interested  in  Siam  to 
come  here  out  of  the  beaten  track.  He  is  polite,  intellegint  and  a  most 
agreeable  gentleman. " 

The  following  day  we  received  word  from  the  consul  that  the  king 
would  receive  us.  We  had  a  slow  journey  up  the  river  to  the  palace, 
and  arriving  a  little  before  three  o'clock,  the  hour  set  for  the  interview, 
we  were  shown  to  a  platform  in  the  court-yard.  The  platform  was  un- 
der a  wide-spreading  tree,  that  furnished  a  most  grateful  shade;  and 
there  were  many  small  trees  and  bushes  growing  in  large  pots  that  stood 
in  irregular  rows.  Two  or  three  groups  of  servants  were  crouched  in  the 
yard,  which  was  paved  with  large  blocks  of  stone,  and  a  little  way  off, 
a  royal  elephant  was  undergoing  his  daily  exercise  in  charge  of  his 
keepers. 

After  leaving  the  platform,  we  soon  came  to  a  gateway  that  was 
guarded  by  a  double  file  of  soldiers,  who  presented  arms  as  we  approach- 
ed. The  gateway  lead  us  close  to  the  appartments  of  the  women,  and 
we  managed  to  have  glimpses  of  the  dusky  occupants  of  the  place  as  we 
walked  along.  Some  of  them  were  pretty;  but  their  mouths  were  so  dis- 
figured by  betel  chewing  that  the  effect  was  not  agreeable.  Our  glance 
was  only  a  hurried  one,  as  we  were  speedily  at  the  door  of  the  palace. 

We  mounted  a  stairway  to  the  king's  appartments;  then  we  passed 
through  a  hall  ornamented  with  busts  and  portraits  of  European  sov- 
ereigns, living  or  dead,  and  then  we  entered  a  large  salon,  where  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  the  king. 

His  majesty  approached  as  we  entered — exactly  as  a  private  gentleman 
might  do  in  his  own  house  when  a  visitor  calls — and  after  shaking^hands 
with  the  consul,  he  paused  for  the  latter  to  introduce  us.  As  soon  as  we 
were  introduced  he  shook  hands  with  us  after  the  Occidental  fashion, 
and  invited  us  to  seats  near  a  table  in  the  center  of  the  room.  The  sofa 
where  he  sat  was  at  right-angles  to  the  position  of  our  chairs,  so  that  by 
partially  turning,  he  faced  us.  At  his  left  stood  the  interpreter,  who 
translatd  the  king's  Siamese  words  into  English,   but   rarely   translated 
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our  words  into  Siamese,  as  the  king  understands  our  language  perfectly 
and  speaks  it  with  very  few  mistakes.  Ceremonious  presentations  are 
always  conducted  with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  and  the  king  appears  to 
understand  only  his  own  language;  but  when  he  wishes  to  have  a  free 
and  confidential  conversation  with  a  foreign  consul  or  other  personage, 
he  dismisses  his  interpreter,  and  talks  away  in  English  with  perfect 
ease. 

His  majesty's  voice  was  full,  clear  and  resonant,  and  he  pronounced 
every  word  with  the  utmost  care.  As  he  talked  his  face  brightened;  he 
gesticulated  gracefully  and  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  make  his  conver- 
sation quite  un-Oriental  in  character.  His  complexion  was  the  true 
Siamese  bronze  his  cheek-bones  were  high  and  the  outlines  of  his  face 
were  decidedly  handsome.  His  thick  black  hair  was  parted  gracefully 
in  the  middle  and  not  cropped  after  the  Siamese  style;  he  had  a  slender 
mustache  which  evinced  careful  training  and  gave  promise  of  future 
greatnss.  He  wore  at  the  ceremonial  the  Siamese  trousers  with  white 
stockings  and  he  had  on  his  feet  shoes  of  patent-leather. 

His  upper  garment  was  a  sack  miliary  cut  and  made  of  white  linen; 
it  terminated  with  a  sort  of  upright  collar  and  was  closely  buttoned. 
The  only  ornament  we  noticed  upon  it  was  a  row  of  three  stars  on  each 
side  of  the  throat. 

Like  all  other  kings  his  majesty  is  well  provided  with  uniforms  and 
every  ceremonial  has  a  dress  particularly  adapted  to  it.  His  military 
uniform  when  he  appears  at  the  head  of  his  troops  is  quite  European  in 
style,  but  his  court-dress  for  state  ceremonials  adhears  strictly  to  the 
Siamese  model.  It  is  richly  embroidered  and  studded  with  jewels;  the 
crown  rises  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  pyramid  with  an  aigrette  of 
jewels  and  the  sandals  are  so  thicklj'  set  with  precious  stones  that  there 
is  very  little  of  the  foundation-work  to  be  seen. 

His  majesty  seemed  much  interested  in  America  and  spoke  with  much 
pleasure  of  visiting  our  war  ships.  He  also  expressed  himself  as  desir- 
ous of  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
hoped  for  much  closer  commercial  relations. 

Our  visit  was  quite  free  from  stiffness  and  severity  and  the  dinner  ser- 
ved in  our  honor  was  quite  in  the  European  style  and  was  prepared  by  a 
French  cook  who  has  been  in  his  majesty's  employ  for  several  years. 
The  party  consistd  of  his  majesty,  six  younger  brothers,  the  king's  sec- 
retary the  consul  and  our  party. 

After  dinner  we  sat  on  the  balcony  listening  to  the  music  of  the   band, 
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and  breathing  the  soft  evening  air.  During  part  of  the  dinner,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  the  king  threw  off  his  reserve,  dismissed  his  in- 
terpreter, and  conversed  freely  in  English,  which  he  spoke  easily,  and 
with  great  corectness.  It  was  half-past  nine  o'clock  when  we  left  the 
palace,  and  were  escorrted  to  our  boat,  to  return  to  our  hotel. 

Tomorrow  we  are  to  visit  the  temples  of  Bangkok,  which  are  said  to  be 
the  richest  and  most  interesting  Buddhist  temples  to  be  seen  in  the  lands 
where  the  "Light  of  Asia"  is  worshiped. 

To  be  continued. 


This  story— declared  to  be  absoultely   without  exaggeration— is   told 
about  a  librarian  of  a  prominent  institution: 

Reader— I  should  like  to  get  a  copy  of  the  Koran. 

Librarian— Koran?  Koran?  Don't  think  I  know  it.    Who  is  the  author? 

Reader — Mohammed. 

Librarian— What's  his  other  name? 


One  of  the  most  pleasing  bills  that  will  be  given  at  the  National  Theater 
during  this  season  is  said  to  be  that  of  "The  Usurper."  the  new  comedy- 
drama  which  Mr.  N.  C.  Goodwin  is  this  season  offering.  The  piece  scored 
an  unequivocal  success  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg  and 
Boston  and  won  pleasing  comments  from  all  the  critics  in  those  cities.  Mr. 
Goodwin,  himself,  receiving  no  end  of  praise  for  his  up-to-the-minute  man 
of  affairs  who  does  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet  and  who  decides 
quickly  what  to  do  in  moments  of  great  anxiety  and  perplexity.  The  role 
of  John  Maddox  (the  character  he  assumes)  is  said  to  fit  him  like  the 
proverbial  glove  and  through  it  he  scores  better  than  in  any  of  his  former 
creations.  The  piece  is  said  to  be  full  of  Goodwinesque  humor ;  its  comedy 
is  as  clean-cut  as  a  cameo  and  its  pathos  will  bring  forth  tears  which  will 
be  quickly  dispelled  by  merry  laughter.  The  production,  we  are  promised, 
will  be  the  handsomest  that  Mr.  Goodwin  has  ever  had. 

"Washington  Mirror." 
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Noted  Men  and  Women  of  the  Past. 

CHRYSOSTOM      Continued 

Chrysostom  (as  we  call  him,  although  he  did  not  receive  this  appellation 
until  after  his  death)  was  soon  disgusted  and  disappointed  with  the  ordi- 
nary avocations  of  the  Forum — its  low  standard  of  virtue,  and  its  diver- 
sion of  what  is  enobling  in  the  pure  fountain  of  natural  justice  into  the 
turbid  and  poluted  channels  of  deceit,  chicanery  and  fraud;  its  abandon- 
ment to  usurious  calculations  and  tricks  of  learned  and  legalized  jugglery 
by  which  the  end  of  law  itself  was  baffled  and  its  advocates  alone  en- 
riched. But  what  else  could  be  expected  of  lawyers  in  those  days  and  in 
that  wiclced  city,  or  even  in  any  city  in  the  whole  of  the  Empire,  when 
justice  was  practically  a  marketable  commodity;  when  the  half  of  the 
whole  population  were  slaves;  when  the  circus  and  the  theatre  were  as 
necessary  as  the  bath;  when  only  the  rich  and  fortunate  were  held  in 
honor;  when  provincial  governments  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder; 
when  effeminate  favorites  were  the  grand  chamberlains  of  emperors; 
when  fanatical  mobs  rendered  all  order  a  mockery;  when  the  greed  for 
money  was  the  master-passion  of  the  people;  when  utility  was  the  watch 
word  of  philosophy,  and  material  gains  the  end  and  object  of  education; 
when  public  misfortunes  were  treated  with  the  levity  of  atlieistic  science; 
when  private  sorrows,  miseries  and  sufferings  had  no  retreat  and  no  shel- 
ter; when  conjugal  infelicities  were  scarcely  a  reproach;  when  divorces 
were  granted  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts;  when  men  became  monks 
from  despair  of  finding  women  of  virtue  for  wives;  and  when  everything 
indicated  a  rapid  approach  of  some  grand  catastrophe  which  should 
mingle  in  indiscriminate  ruin,  the  masters  and  the  slaves  of  a  corrupt 
and  prostrate  world? 

Such  was  society,  and  such  the  signs  of  the  times,  when  Chrysostom 
began  the  practice  of  law  at  Antioch — perhaps  the  wickedest  city  in  the 
whole  Empire.      His  eyes  speedily  opened.      He  could  not  sleep  for   grief 
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and  disgust;  he  could  not  embark' on  a  profession  which  then  at  least  ad- 
ded to  the  erils  it  professed  to  cure;  he  began  to  tremble  for  his  high  in- 
terests; he  abandoned  the  Forum  forever;  he  fled  as  from  a  city  of  de- 
struction; he  sought  solitude,  meditation  and  prayer,  and  joined  those 
monks  who  lived  in  cells,,  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  doomed  city.  The 
ardent,  the  enthusiastic,  the  cultured,  the  conscientious,  the  lofty  Chrys- 
ostom  fraternized  with  the  visionary  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  speculated 
with  them  on  the  mystic  theogonies  of  the  East,  discoursed  with  them  on 
the  origin  of  evil,  studied  with  them  the  Christian  mysteries,  fasted  with 
them,  prayed  with  them,  slept  like  them  on  a  bed  of  straw,  denied  himself 
his  accostomed  luxuries,  abandoning  himself  'to  alterante  transports  of 
grief  and  sublime  enthusiasm,  now  contending  with  the  demons  who 
sought  his  destruction;  then  soaring  to  comprehend  the  Man-God — the 
Word  made  flesh,  the  incarnation  of  the  divine  Logos — and  the  still  more 
subtile  questions  pertaining  to  the  nature  and  distinctions  of  the  Trinity. 

Such  were  the  forms  and  modes  of  his  conversion— somewhat  different 
from  the  experience  of  Augustine,  or  of  Luther,  yet  not  less  real  and  per- 
manent. Those  days  were  the  happiest  of  his  life.  He  had  leisure  and 
he  had  enthusiasm.  He  desired  neither  riches  nor  honors,  but  the  peace 
of  a  forgiven  soul.  He  was  a  monk  without  losing  his  humanity;  a  phi- 
losopher without  losing  his  taste  for  the  Bible;  a  Christian  without  repu- 
diating the  learning  of  the  schools.  But  the  influence  of  early  education,  his 
pracitcal  yet  speculative  intellect,  his  inextinguishable  sympathies,  his 
desire  for  usefulness,  and  possibly  an  unsubdued  ambition  to  exert  a 
greater  influence  would  not  allow  him  wholly  to  bury  himself.  He  made 
long  visits  to  the  friends  and  habitations  he  had  left,  in  order  to  stimu- 
late their  faith,  relieve  their  necessities  and  encourage  them  in  words  of 
benevolence;  leading  a  life  of  alternate  study  and  active  philanthropy; 
learning  from  the  accomplished  Diodorus  the  historical  mode  of  interpre- 
ting the  Scriptures,  and  from  the  profound  Theodorus  the  systems  of  an- 
cient philosophy.  Thus  did  he  train  himself  for  his  future  labors  and 
lay  the  foundation  for  his  future  greatness.  It  was  thus  he  accumulated 
those  intellectual  treasures  which  he  afterwards  lavished  at  the  imperial 
court. 

But  his  health  at  last  gave  way;  and  who  can  wonder?  Who  can 
thrive  amid  exhausting  studies,  or  root  dinners  and  ascetic  severities? 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  his  cave  where  he  had  dwelt  six  blessed  years; 
and  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  knew  his  merits,  pressed  him  into  the  ac- 
tive service  of  the  Church,  and  ordained  him  deacon — for  the  hierarchy  of 
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the  Church  was  then  established,  whatever  may  have  been  the  original 
distinctions  of  the  clergy.  With  these  we  have  nothing  to  do.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  preached  as  yet  to  the  people,  but  performed, 
like  other  deacons,  the  humble  office  of  reader,  leaving  to  priests  and 
bishops  the  higher  duties  of  a  public  teacher.  It  was  impossible,  how- 
ever, for  a  man  of  his  piety  and  his  gifts,  his  melodious  voice,  his  exten- 
sive learning,  his  impressive  manners,  long  to  remain  in  a  subordinate 
post.  He  was  accordingly  ordained  a  presbyter,  A.  D.  381,  by  Bishop 
Florian,  in  the  spacious  basilica  of  Antioch,  and  the  active  labors  of  his 
life  began  at  the  age  of  thirty-four. 

Many  were  the  priests  associated  with  him  in  that  great  central  metro- 
politan church;  "but  upon  him  was  laid  the  duty  especially  of  preaching 
to  the  people — the  most  important  function  recognized  by  the  early  church 
He  generally  preached  twice  in  the  week,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  morn- 
ings, often  at  break  of  day.  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the  sun.  And 
such  was  his  popularity  and  unrivalled  power,  that  the  bishop,  it  is  said, 
often  allowed  him  to  finish  what  he  had  himself  begun.  His  listeners 
would  crowd  around  the  pulpit,  and  even  interrupt  his  teachings  by  their 
applause.  They  were  unwearied,  though  they  stood  generally  beyond 
an  hour.  His  elocution,  his  gestures  and  his  matter  were  alike  enchant- 
ing." Like  Bernard,  his  very  voice  would  melt  to  tears.  It  was  music 
singing  divine  philosophy;  it  was  harmony  clothing  the  richest  moral 
wisdom  with  the  most  glowing  style.  Never,  since  the  palmy  days  of 
Greece,  had  her  astonishing  language  been  wielded  by  such  a  master. 
He  was  an  artist,  if  sacred  eloquence  does  not  disdain  that  word.  The 
people  were  electrified  by  the  invectives  of  an  Athenian  orator,  and  moved 
by  the  exhortaiton  of  a  Christian  apostle.  In  majesty  and  solemnity  the 
ascetic  preacher  was  a  Jewish  prophet  delivering  to  kings  the  unwelcome 
message  of  divine  omnipotence.  In  grace  of  manner  and  elegance  of  lan- 
guage he  was  the  persuasive  advocate  of  the  ancient  Forum;  in  earnest- 
ness and  unction  he  has  been  rivalled  only  by  Savonarola;  in  dignity 
and  learning  he  may  remind  us  of  Bossuet;  in  his  simplicity  and  ortho- 
doxy he  was  the  worthy  successor  of  him  who  preached  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost. 

He  realized  the  perfection  which  sacred  eloquence  attained,  but  to 
which  Pagan  art  had  vainly  aspired— a  charm  and  a  wonder  to  both 
learned  and  unlearned — the  precursor  of  the  Bourdalones  and  Lacordair- 
es  of  the^Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  especilly  the  model  for  "all  preach- 
ers who  set  above   all   worldly    wisdom   those   divine    revelations    which 
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alone  can  save  the  world." 

Everything  combined  to  make  Chrysostom  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
ancient  Church — The  doctrines  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  to 
unwilling  ears,  and  the  matchless  manner  in  which  he  enforced  them — per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  preacher,  on  the  whole,  that  ever  swayed  an 
audience;  uniting  all  things — voice,  language,  figure,  passion,  learnng, 
taste,  art,  piety,  occasion,  motive,  prestige  and  materiel  to  work  upon. 
He  left  to  posterity  more  than  a  thousand  sermons,  and  the  printed  edi- 
tion of  all  his  works  numbers  twelve  folio  volumes.  Much  as  we  are  in- 
clined to  underrate  the  genius  and  learning  of  other  days  in  this,  our  age 
of  more  advanced  utilities,  of  progressive  and  ever-developing  civilization 
— when  Sabbath-school  children  know  more  than  sages  knew  two  thous- 
and years  ago,  and  socialistic  philanthropists  and  scientific  savants 
could  put  to  blush  Moses  and  Solomon  and  David,  to  say  nothing  of  Paul 
and  Peter,  and  other  reputed  oracles  of  the  ancient  world,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  so  weak  and  credulous  as  to  believe  in  miracles,  and  a  special 
Providence  and  a  personal  God — yet  we  find  in  the  sermons  of  Chrysos- 
tom, preached  even  to  voluptuous  Syrians,  no  commonplace  exhortations, 
such  as  we  sometimes  hear  addressed  to  the  thinkers  of  this  generation, 
when  poverty  of  thought  is  hidden  in  pretty  expressions,  and  the  waters 
of  life  are  measured  out  in  tiny  gill  cups,  and  even  then  diluted  by  weak 
platitudes  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  languid  and  bedizened  and  frivolous 
Slaves  of  society,  whose  only  intellectual  struggle  is  to  reconcile  the 
pleasures  of  material  and  sensual  life  with  the  joys  and  glories  of  the 
world  to  come.  He  dwelt  boldly  and  earnestly,  and  with  masculine  power 
on  the  majesty  of  God  and  the  comparative  littleness  of  man,  on  moral 
acountability  to  him,  or  human  degeneracy,  on  the  mj'sterious  power  of 
evil,  by  force  of  which  good  people  in  this  dispensation  are  in  a  small 
minority,  on  the  certainty  of  future  retribution;  yet  also  on  the  never- 
fading  glories  of  immortality  which  Christ  has  brought  to  light  by  his 
sufferings  and  death,  his  glorious  resurrection  and  ascension,  the  prom- 
ised influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  truths,  so  solemn  and  so  grand, 
he  preached,  not  with  tricks  of  rhetoric,  but  simply  and  urgently,  as  an 
ambassador  of  Heaven  to  lost  and  guilty  man.  And  can  you  wonder  at 
the  effect?  When  preachers  throw  themselves  on  the  cardinal  truths  of 
Christianity,  and  preach  with  earnestness  as  if  they  believed  them,  they 
carry  the  people  with  them,  producing  a  lasting  impression,  and  grow- 
ing broader  and  more  dignified  every  day.  When  they  seek  novelties, 
and  appeal  pu  rely  to  the  intellect,   or  attempt  to  be  philosophical   or 
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learned,  they  fail,  whatever  their  talents.  It  is  the  diTine  truth  whioh 
saves,  not  genius  and  learning — especially  the  masses,  and  even  the  learn- 
ed and  rich,  when  their  eyes  are  opened  to  the  delusions  of  life. 

For  twelve  years  Chrysostom  preached  at  Antioch,  the  oracle  and  the 
friend  of  all  classes,  whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  so  that  he  be- 
came a  great  moral  force,  and  his  fame  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire. Senators  and  generals  and  governors  came  to  hear  his  eloquence. 
And  when,  to^his  vast  gifts,  he  added  the  graces  and  virtues  of  the  hum- 
blest of  his  flock — parting  with  a  splendid  patrimony  to  feed  the  hungry 
and  clothe  the  naked,  utterly  despising  riches  excei>t  as  a  means  of  use- 
fulness, living  most  abstemiously,  shunning  the  society  of  idolaters, 
indefatiguable  in  labor,  accessible  to  those  who  needed  spiritual  conso- 
lation, healing  dissentions,  calming  mobs,  befriending  the  persecuted,  re- 
buking sin  in  high  places;  a  man  acquainted  with  grief  in  the  midst  of 
intoxicating  intellectual  triumphs — reverence  and  love  were  added  to 
admiration,  and  no  limits  could  be  fixed  to  the  moral  influence  he  exerted 

There  are  few  incidents  in  this  troubled  age  more  impressive  than 
when  this  great  preacher  sheltered  Antioch  from  the  vengence  of  Theo- 
dosius.  That  thoughtless  and  turbulent  city  had  been  disgraced  by  an 
outrageous  insult  to  the  Emperor.  A  mob,  a  very  common  thing  in  that 
age,  had  rebelled  against  the  majesty  of  the  law  and  murdered  the  oflBcers 
of  the  government.  The  anger  of  Theodosius  knew  no  bounds,  but  was 
fortunately  averted  by  the  entreaties  of  the  bishop,  and  the  Empjeror  ab- 
stained from  inflicting  on  the*guilty  city  the  punishment  he  afterwards 
sent  upon  Thessalonica  for  a  less  crime.  Moreover,  the  repentance  of  the 
people  was  open  and  profound.  Chrysostom  had  moved  and  melted  them. 
It  was  the  season  of  Lent.  Every  day  the  vast  church  was  crowded. 
The  shops  were  closed;  the  Forum  was  deserted;  the  theatre  was  shut; 
the  entire  day  was  consumed  in  public  prayers;  all  pleasures  were  for- 
saken; fear  and  anguish,  as  in  a  Mediaeval  city  after  an  excommunication 
Chrysostom  improved  the  occasion;  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
Lenten  sermons  ever  preached,  subdued  the  fierce  spirits  of  the  city,  and 
Antioch  was  saved.  It  was  certainly  a  sublime  spectacle  to  see  a  simple 
priest  unclothed  even  with  episcopal  functions,  surrounded  for  weeks  by 
the  entire  population  of  a  great  city,  ready  to  obey  his  word,  and  looking 
to  him  alone  as  their  deliverer  from  temporal  calamities  as  well  as  their 
guide  in  fleeing  from  the  wrath  toVome. 

Nevertheless  Antoich  was  not  great  enough  to  hold  such  a  preacher  as 
Chrysostom.      He  was  summoned  by  imperial  authority  to  the  capital   of 
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the  Eastren  Empire.  One  of  the  ministers  of  Arcadius,  the  son  of  the 
great  Theodosius,  had  heard  him  preach,  and  greatly  admired  his  elo- 
quence, and  perhaps  craved  the  excitement  of  his  discourses — as  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome  hankered  after  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  when  he  was  sent  into 
exile.  Chrysostom  reluctently  resigned  his  post  in  a  provincial  city,  to 
become  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

In  our  next,  we  will  follow  this  greatest  of  preachers  to  the  capital  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  note  the  influence  of  station  upon  a  man  who 
holds  himself  accountable  to  God  alone. 

To  be  continued. 


Miss  De  Style — Oh,  major!   Did  you  ever  go  to  a  military  ball? 
Old  Veteran — No,  my  dear  young  lady;  in  those  days  I    had   military 
balls  come  to  me     One  nearly  took  my  leg  off. 

Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  gives  his  well-known  and  inimitable  lecture 
on  "Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known"  at  the  New  National  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, January  28,  at  eleven  o'clock  with  popular  prices  prevailing.  The  life 
of  the  famous  naturalist  is  full  of  interest.  At  the  age  of  six  he  moved  from 
England  with  his  parents  to  America,  and  the  family  settled  in  the  wilds  of 
Manitoba.  There  this  little  bare-footed,  bare-headed  naturalist  began  uncon- 
sciously his  life  work  which  was  to  bring  him  wealth  and  fame  in  after 
years.  When  a  boy,  he  was  accustomed,  with  his  ever-faithful  dog  com- 
panion, to  spend  his  afternoons  and  evenings  in  the  fields  and  forests,  often 
neglecting  his  studies  at  school  to  learn  the  ways  of  birds,  beasts  and  insects. 
His  parents  did  their  best  to  turn  his  natural  bent,  at  times  resorting  to 
severe  punishment,  but  without  result,  and  in  a  few  years  he  was  able  to 
roam  the  trackless  wilds  with  the  unerring  instinct  of  the  Indian.  The 
stars  were  his  candles  and  compass  and  in  his  boyhood  days  he  learned  the 
lore  of  the  forest  at  Nature's  knee.  On  one  occasion  when  a  mere  boy  of 
nine,  in  tracking  a  coon  along  a  winding  stream  in  the  deep  woods  of  Mani- 
toba, he  became  so  interested  in  the  pursuit  that  he  forgot  time  and  distance. 
Eight  miles  in  the  forest,  night  came  on  and  darkness  shut  off  the  trail 
and  awoke  him  to  the  realization  that  he  was  lost.  His  parents  with  their 
neighbors  frantically  searched  for  hours,  and  at  last  found  him  lying  sound 
asleep,  in  a  bed  of  leaves,  with  his  head  pillowed  on  his  faithful  dog. 

Washingfton  "Mirror" 
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A  FLORAL  WEDDING 

A  unique  entertainment,  says  tt»e  Baltimore  "Sun,"  was  given  recently 
at  one  of  our  churches.  It  was  called  a  "Floral  Wedding,"  and  cards 
were  distributed  on  which  were  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  name  of 
a  flower.   Following  is  a  list  of  the  questions  and  the  successful  answers: 

Her  name  and  the  color  of  her  eyes — Blackeyed  Susan. 

Her  nationality  and  appearance — American  Beauty. 

Her  father's  name  and  the  pen  he  used — John  Quill. 

How  did  her  lovers  surround  her? — In  Phlox. 

What  did  they  think  she  was? — A  Daisy. 

What  was  her  small  brother's  name? — Johnny  Jump  up. 

With  what  kind  of  candy  did  her  lovers  bribe  her  brother? — Mint. 

What  did  her  brother  throw  at  her  lovers? — Snow-balls. 

The  name  and  disposition  of  the  fortunate  one? — Sweet  William. 

To  whom  did  she  refer  him? — Poppy. 

What  did  he  do  when  he  proposed? — Aster. 

What  was  her  object  in  matrimony? — Marigold. 

What  did  he  think  would  no  longer  trouble  him? — Bachelor's  Buttons. 

At  what  time  was  the  wedding? — Four  O'clock. 

Who  performed  the  ceremony? — Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 

Who  was  her  best  man? — Marechal  Neil. 

What  did  the  bride  wear  on  her  head? — Bridal  Wreath. 

What  music  was  played  during  the  ceremony?-  Narcissus. 

How  did  he  salute  her  after  the  ceremony? — Tulips. 

What  did  she  say  as  she  left  home? — Forget-me-not. 

What  did  they  leave  behind  them? — Bleeding  Hearts. 

Who  drove  their  carriage  to  the  station? — Ragged  Robin. 

Selected. 


"Owing  to  unforseen  circumstances,"  announced  an  Australian   paper 
not  long  ago,  "our  last  issue  did  not  appear." 

The  Cabman — Gimme  your  bag,  lady,  and  I'll  put  it  on  top  of  the  cab. 

Mrs.  Oatcake  (as  she  gets  in)  — No,  that  poor  horse   of  yours  has  got 
enough  to  pull!  I'll  carry  it  on  my  lap. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  FERNS 

Most  ferns,  says  a  writer  in  "Country  Life  in  America,"  are  confirmed 
travelers.  New  fern  leaves  grow  out  from  the  underground  roots  some 
distance  away  from  the  old  plant.  The  average  observer  scarcely  notices 
this,  but  there  is  a  native  fern  that  steps  off  at  so  lively  a  pace  that  its 
odd  habit  has  long  furnished  one  of  the  unceasing  entertainments  of  the 
woods.  The  "Walking  Fern"  often  carpets  ledges  and  tops  of  shaded 
rocks.  The  sleftder,  tufted  leaf  fronds  are  singularly  unfernlike  in  ap- 
pearance. They  squirm  about  and  walk  by  declining  their  taper  tips  to 
the  soil  and  taking  root  there  and  growing.  In  time,  clusters  of  new  leaf 
fronds  spring  from  such  rooetd  tips.  By-and-by  some  of  these,  too,  bite 
the  earth  and,  taking  root,  start  still  other  colonies,  which  in  turn  will 
continue  the  progress  again  and  again.  Naturally,  with  the  lapse  of  lime 
the  connection  between  the  older  tufts  and  the  younger  becomes  broken, 
yet  one  sometimes  finds  series  of  three  or  four  linked  together,  represent- 
ing as  many  steps  in  the  pretty  ramble. 

Ferns  grow  usually  in  deep,  cool  woods,  and  not  in  trees,  as  dees  a 
dainty  little  fern  called  the  "Scaly  Polypody,"  which  is  found  in  beds 
high  on  the  sides,  or  branches  of  trees.  They  grow  in  a  thick  mat,  com- 
pletely hiding  the  bark,  plant  entwining  plant.  The  roots  penetrate  the 
heavy  outer  bark  of  the  tree,  rot  it  and  feed  upon  it,  while  the  mass  catch 
es  falling  leaves  and  twigs  and  holds  them  until  they  have  added  to  the 
bit  of  soil  to  contend  with  the  many  dry  summers.  Each  plant  has  only 
a  scant  bit  of  foliage,  the  beds  containing  a  great  number  of  plants,  cov- 
ering often  twenty  or  more  square  feet. 

Selected. 


Americans  who  have  traveled  through  Europe  will  appreciate  the  fol- 
lowing story: 

A  tourist  engaged  the  services  of  a  smart  courier,  and,  on  arriving  at 
an  inn,  sent  him  for  the  register  that  he  might  enter  his  name.  The  man 
replied  that  he  had  regestered  him  as  "A  gentleman  of  independent 
means."  "But  how  did  you  write  my  name?"  "I  can't  exactly  pronounce 
it,  but  I  copied  it  cor^^ectly  from  your  portmanteau."  "But  it  is  not  there. 
Bring  me  the  book."  Great  was  the  traveler's  amazement  at  finding  the 
following  written  in  a  plain  rotind  hand:  "Monsieur  Warrantedsolid- 
leather." 
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THE  NEED  OF  TREES 

Any  one  who  has  traveled  throug-h  the  comparatively  treeless  countries 
around  the  Mediterranean,  such  as  Spain,  Sicily,  Greece,  Northern  Af- 
rica, and  large  portions  of  Italy,  must  fervently  pray  that  our  own  count 
ry  may  be  preserved  from  so  dismal  a  fate.  It  is  not  the  loss  of  the  for- 
est only,  to  be  dreaded,  but  the  loss  of  agricultural  regions  now  fertile 
and  populous,  which  may  be  desolated  by  the  floods  that  rush  down  from 
bare  hills  and  mountains,  bringing  with  them  vast  quantities  of  sand  and 
gravel  to  be  spread  over  the  lowlands.  Traveling  a  few  years  ago  through 
Tunis  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  fine  Roman  bridge  of  stone  over  a  wide, 
bare,  dry  river  bed.  It  stood  some  thirty  feet  above  the  river.,  and  had 
once  served  the  needs  of  a  prosperous  population.  Marveling  at  the 
height  of  the  bridge  above  the  ground,  I  asked  the  French  station  master 
if  the  river  ever  rose  to  the  arches  which  carried  the  roadway  to  the 
bridge.  His  answer  testified  to  the  flooding  capacity  of  the  river  and  to 
the  strength  of  the  bridge. 

He  said:  "I  have  been  here  four  years,  and  three  times  I  have  seen 
the  river  running  over  the  parapets  of  that  bridge."  This  region  was 
once  the  granary  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  now  yields  a  scanty  support 
for  a  sparse  and  semi-barbarous  population.  The  whole  region  round 
about  is  treeless. 

The  care  of  natoinal  forests  is  a  provision  for  future  generations,  for 
the  permanence  over  vast  areas  of  our  country,  of  the  great  industries  of 
agriculture  and  mining  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ulti- 
mately depends.   A  good  forest  administration  would  soon  suppport  itself. 


A  gentleman  going  into  his  stable  one  day  found  his  little  son  astride 
of  one  of  the  horses,  with  a  slate  and  pencil  in  his  hand.  "Why,  Harry," 
he  exclaimed,  "what  are  you  doing?" 

"Writing  a  composition,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  write  it  in  the  library?"  asked  the  father. 

"Because,"  answered  the  little  fellow,  "the  teacher  told  me  to  write  a 
composition  on  a  horse." 
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A  small  Indian  boy  made  a  queer  rendering  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  familiar 
poem  on  the  Pilgrims,  which  he  was  required  to  turn  from  poetry  into 
prose.      The  lines  were: 

"When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 
On  the  wild  New  England  shore." 

And  the  little  Indian  thus  interpreted: 

"The  banished  musicians  tied  their  dog  on  the  coast  of  New  England!" 


Flossie  is  six  years  old.  "Mamma,"  she  asked  one  day,  "If  I  get 
married,  will  I  have  a  husband  like  papa?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  mother  with  a  smile. 

"And  if  I  don't  g^t  married,  will  I  have  to  be  an  old  maid  like  Aunt 
Kate?" 

"Yes,  Flossie." 

"Mamma,"  she  said  after  a  short  pause,  "It's  a  tough  world  for  us 
women,  ain't  it?" 
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WE'LL  ALL  TAKE   A  RIDE 

Our  grandfather  traveled  on  horseback, 

His  rifle  slung  near  to  his  hand — 
Twas  back  in  the  early  twenties 

When  wild  creatures  swarmed  in  the  land. 
Our  grandmother  rode  on  a  pillion, 

Her  arms  around  grandfather's  wai  st, 
And  sometimes  they  tore  through  the  forest 

In  rather  undignified  haste. 

Our  father  rejoiced  in  a  wagon 

With  thoroughbrace  springs  of  the  best, 
And  mother  and  children  behind  him 

Like  birds  cuddled  down  in  a  nest. 
With  buffalo  robes  tucked  around  them, 

A  heated  soap-stone  at  their  feet. 
They  rode  to  the  music  of  sleigh-bells 

When  winter  was  paving  the  street. 

We  call  for  a  soft-cushioned  carriage, 
^''A  phaeton,  barouche,  or  coupe, 
Ashamed  of  the  style  of  our  fathers. 

Ashamed  of  the  wagon  and  sleigh. 
Our  children  all  mounted  on  "Safetys, " 

Of  various  names  and  designs, 
Roll  by  with  a  flash  and  a  sparkle 

And  beg  us  to  "push  on  the  lines." 

Our  grandchildren — Ah,  they  will  circle 

Like  birds,  to  and  fro  in  the  skies 
Will  play  with  the  fangs  of  the  lightening 

And  laugh  when  Earth  trembles  and  sighs. 
They  never  need  "wait  for  the  wagon," 

Nor  ever  be  left  by  the  car. 
But,  mounting  like  eagles,  or  angels. 

May  challenge  the  speediest  star. 

Isabel  Darling 
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^he  MarKland^ 

By  R.  W.  Swann. 
A  graduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

CHAPTER  IV  Continued 

•  He  told  her  that  it  was  of  no  great  consequence,  since  he  had  never  met 
Mr.  Shipley  and  was  not  quite  so  sure  as  old  Mr.  Bond  that  this  gentle- 
man would  care  to  be  bothered  with  a  stranger. 

"Well!"  exclaimed  she,  "it  is  evident  you  don't  know  Sam  Shipley. 
He's  a  wonder  among  men,  he  would  do  a  kindness  for  his  worst  enemy, 
I  believe  he  is  the  best  soul  I  ever  knew.  Just  as  soon  as  he  got  that 
letter  from  old  Mr.  Bond,  he  came  to  me  and— and— ,  well  he  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  any  help  he  can."  And  she  stopped  suddenly,  as  though  she 
thought  she  had  said  quite  enough. 

"I  think,"  said  Marldand,  "he  must  indeed  be  a  wonderful  fellow,  my 
orood  friend  at  home  never  tires  of  telling  how  much  credit  Mr.  Shipley 
deserves  for  the  success  he  has  had  thus  far.  He  told  me,  if  I  wanted  to 
keep  straight  and  get  on  well,  to  cultivate  this  man's  acquaintance,  and 
then  he  wrote  Mr.  Shipley,  and  I  owe  it  to  this  gentleman  that  I  am  so 
happily  lodged  here." 

Just  how  much  longer  these  two  might  have  continued  their  conversa- 
tion we  know  not,  if  a  firm  foot-step,  coming  rapidly  toward  the  dining- 
room,  had  not  at  this  moment  attracted  their  attention. 

Mrs.  Middleton  said  warningly,  "Here  he  comes  now." 

And  he  djd  come  hurrying  in,  all  out  of  breath,  as  if  he  had  been  run- 
ning. He  held  his  hat  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  mopped  his 
brow  with  a  huge  handkerchief.  He  came  right  up  to  Harry,  and  drop- 
ping the  hat  on  a  chair,  he  extended  his  big  hand  saying,  "Glad  to  see 
you,  sir.  Sorry  I  had  to  be  away  when  you  came,  but  we're  rushed  to 
death  just  now." 
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Harry  assured  him  that  he  had  been  well  taken  care  of,  and  expressed 
concern  lest  Shipley  had  hurried  home  on  his  account.  Then  the  big  fel- 
low turned  upon  Mrs.  Middleton,  and  exclaimed  in  his  big-  free  voice, 
"Ah!  mother  Middleton,  bless  me  if  I  saw  you.  I  might  have  known  you'd 
take  good  care  of  him  as  you  do  of  all  of  us  here."  Then  turning  to 
Harry  he  added,  "Yes  sir,  you  are  a  fortunate  man  to  get  in  here,  the  fel- 
lows who  come  won't  go  out  unless  they  get  married  or  die,  and  when 
they  get  married,  their  wives  come  here  to  see  our  little  mother  Middleton 
because  their  husbands  are  forever  quoting  her  to  them.  I — ,"  but  he  got 
no  further,  for  the  good  lady  actually  blushed  and  bade  him  "Stop  at 
once,  or  she  would  go  away."      So  he  stopped  for  the  time. 

When  Markland  had  quite  finished  his  meal,  the  two  men  went  up  to 
their  respective  rooms,  and  Harry,  being  very  tired,  found  it  quite  possi- 
ble to  sleep  quite  soundly  through  a  whole  night  in  a  strange  place. 

As  has  developed  in  tlie  course  of  our  narrative,  Mr.  Thomas  Bond  had 
written  to  Samuel  Shipley,  the  head  book-keeper  for  Radcliffe  &  Co.,  re- 
questing liim  to  interest  liimselt  in  the  boy  in  whose  future  that  old  gentle 
man  took  such  interest  liimself,  and  as  we  have  also  learned,  the  head 
book-keeper  for  Radcliffe  &  Co.  had  done  as  he  was  asked,  and  written  a 
letter  to  old  Tom  that  he  would  look  out  for  tlie  stranger  and  could  secure 
room  and  board  for  him  of  the  best  little  woman  in  the  world,  where 
things  were  "snug  and  homelike;"  and  so  instructions  came  back  im- 
mediately, and  the  matter  was  arranged  as  we  have  seen. 

Samuel  Shipley  was  at  this  time  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
had  risen  from  place  to  place  at  Radcliffe's  and  at  the  death  of  old  Math- 
erson,  former  head  book-keeper,  had  been  appointed  his  successor,  much 
to  the  delight  of  his  many  friends,  and  much  to  the  gratification  of  the 
firm,  who  recognized  in  liim  a  most  reliable  man  for  the  position.  It  is 
to  tliis  house,  in  which  Shipley  kept  the  books,  we  must  accompany  the 
two  young  men  on  the  morning  after  Harry's  arrival  in  New  York.  Harry 
was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  an  appointment  as  confidential,  or  special 
clerk,  in  the  office  of  the  head  of  the  firm.  The  work  would  be  easily 
learned,  Mr.  Bond  bad  assured  him,  and  all  the  firm  would  require  was 
care  and  application  on  his  part. 

"They've  no  clerk  tliey  want  to  change  at  present,  and  besides,  they 
were  good  enougli  to  say  if  I  particularly  desired  it,  they'd  be  glad  to 
take  you."  This  was  Mr.  Bond's  brief  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  place  had  been  obtained. 

Arriving  at  the  establishment  of  Radcliffe  &  Cc,  Shipley  took  the  new 
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man  in  at  once  to  the  private  room  of  the  gentleman  who  ruled  supreme 
here. 

"We  are  a  trifle  early, "  said  Shipley,  "there  is  no  one  in  here  yet. 
You  sit  down  and  Radcliflfe  will  soon  be  in.  I'd  wait,  but  I've  a  new 
man  in  my  department  today,  and  we're  rather  behind." 

Harry  thanked  him,  and  told  him  by  no  means  to  wait,  then  sat  down 
himself  to  await  the  coming  of  his  new  emloyer. 

He  had  waited  perhaps  five  minutes,  wondering  what  his  work  would 
really  be  and  what  Mr.  Radcliflfe  might  be  like,  when  much  to  his  sur- 
prise, a  girl  came  hurrying  into  the  room  and  was  as  much  startled  to 
find  a  stranger  there,  as  Harry  was  to  see  her.  She  was  rather  above 
the  medium  height,  slender  and  decidedly  pale,  despite  the  evident  haste 
she  had  made.  Plainly  dressed,  without  much  color,  slender  hands  on 
which  her  gloves  fitted  neatly,  and  in  which  she  carried  an  umbrella  and 
what  appeared  to  be  a  lunch  box.  She  made  no  sign  after  her  first  little 
start  of  surprise,  but  passed  quickly  on  to  a  smaller  room,  which  was 
separated  from  the  main  oflSce  by  a  small  door  which  she  carefully  clos- 
ed behind  her.  This  seemed  most  strange  to  Harry,  he  could  not  under- 
stand what  possible  business  this  girl  could  do,  but  he  had  nothing  better 
for  it  than  to  await  developments.  He  would  probably  have  concluded 
what  hs  afterwards  learned  to  be  the  fact  had  not  the  person  for  whom 
he  waited  entered  at  this  moment. 

Harry  rose  immediately.      "Mr.  Radclifi^e,  I  presume?" 

"Yes  sir,"  replied  that  gentleman,  eyeing  him  keenly.  "You  are 
Markland,  I  suppose?      You  have  a  letter?" 

Harr3'  handed  him  the  envelope.  The  man  of  business  looked  at  the 
address,  drew  forth  the  letter,  read  it  slowly,  put  it  back  into  the  envel- 
ope again,  looked  again  at  Markland  and  then  said  smiling  and  extend- 
ing his  hand,  "The  man  who  wrote  that  letter  never  did  a  mean  thing  in 
his  life  sir:  you  should  be  proud  of  his  interest  in  you  and  I  hope  you 
are.  You  could  not  have  come  here  better  recommended.  I  hope  we 
shall  get  on  well  together;  all  you  want,  he  tells  me,  is  such  special  ex- 
perience as  appertains  to  our  work  here.  He  says  you  have  had  excellent 
business  training  with  him." 

Harry  said  that  Mr.  Bond  was  the  kindest  friend  he  had,  and  that  it 
would  be  his  earnest  endeavor  in  some  measure  to  merit  the  trust  both 
Mr.  Bond  and  his  present  employer  placed  in  him. 

"Very  good  sir,"  replied  the  merchant,  "there  is  no  time  like  the  pres- 
ent, so  we  will  have  a  trial  at  it." 
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Then  the  mail  was  opened,  and  Radcliflfe  directed  Harry  to  note  cer- 
tain particulars,  and  gave  him  some  letters,  thus  remarked  upon  to  an- 
swer. 

"Now  come  this  way  sir,  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  our  stenographer 
and  typewriter  in  chief"  and  together  they  entered  the  little  room  mention- 
ed before. 

Radcliffe,  after  greeting  the  girl  kindly  said,  "I  want  to  introduce  Mr. 
Markland,  who  will  dictate  certain  letters  to  you  daily.  Mr.  Markland, 
Miss  Overton."  Markland  bowed  and  relied,  "I  am  afriad  I  gave  Miss 
Overton  a  little  start  before  you  came  in,"  then  turning  to  the  girl  he 
added,  "a  less  awkward  man  than  I  am  would  have  said  something,  I 
suppose;   but  I  am  from  the  country,  you  know,"  he  continued  smiling. 

The  girl  bowed  slightly  and  replied  in  a  very  subdued  voice,  "It  did 
not  matter,"  then  to  Mr.  Radcliffe,  "I  shall  be  glad  to  take  whatever 
letters  you  wish,  Mr.  Radcliffe,"  and  she  immediately  resumed  her  work 
Radcliffe  now  took  his  new  clerk  over  the  place,  introduced  him  gener- 
ally to  the  emloyees,  and  then  told  him  to  return  to  Miss  Overton  and 
dictate  the  few  letters  he  had  intrusted  to  his  care  for  the  day. 

Harry  accordingly  returned  and  entered  the  small  room.  The  girl 
was  busily  working  and  made  no  sign  as  he  entered.  He  sat  down  and 
drew  forth  his  letters,  then  the  machine  stoppped  and  she  said,  without 
looking  at  him,  "you  have  letters  for  me  to  take,  I  believe?" 

Harry  said  he  had  but  could  wait  until  she  had  finished  what  she  was 
then  doing.  Without  heeding  this  offer  she  only  answered,  "I  am  ready." 
So  the  letters  were  taken  and  Harry,  when  tliey  were  finished  expressed 
the  hope  that  his  awkwardness  had  not  inconvenienced  her,  telling  her 
that  he  had  never  dictated  letters  before.  She  told  him  it  did  not  matter 
to  h-ir  whether  the  dictation  was  rapid  or  not,  and  then  resumed  her 
work,  showing  not  the  slightest  inclination  for  further  conversation. 

"Shall  I  come  in  for  tlie  letters?"  he  asked,  rising  to  go  into  the  outer 
room. 

"I  will  bring  them,"  she  responded,  neither  looking  up  nor  stopping 
her  work,  and  Markland,  feeling  rather  uncomfortable,  went  out  and 
s^it  in  th?  big  office. 

Radcliffe  came  in  very  soon  and  the  letters  Markland  had  dictated 
were  brought  in  and,  with  slight  exceptions,  were  approved.  Then  Mr. 
Radcliflfe  told  him  he  had  better  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  "looking  about 
him." 
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CHAPTER   V 

As  Markland  walked  home  with  Shipley  on  the  evening-  of  this,  his 
first  day  at  Radcliffe's,  his  first  inquiry  was  naturally  about  the  steno- 
grapher whose  taciturnity  seemed  so  studied,  and  so  at  variance  with  an 
expression  he  had  once  or  twice  that  daj'  observed  on  her  face.  It  was 
a  sad  face  alwa3's,  and  yet,  not  the  cold  expressionless  face  one  might 
have  expected  from  the  almost  harsh  manner  in  which  she  had  answered 
the  few  remarks  Markland  had  addressed  to  her.  When  Mr.  Radclifte 
had  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with  the  letters,  Harry  saw  her 
smile  as  though  she  might  have  been  glad  of  this  his  first  success,  and 
yet  when  he  said  frankly  to  the  merchant  "some  of  the  construction  has 
been  altered  for  the  better  sir,  thanks  to  Miss  Overton,"  she  did  not  even 
look  at  him,    appearing-  not  to  have  heard  the  remark. 

"I  believe"  said  Markland  to  his  friend,  as  soon  as  they  were  fairly 
in  the  street,  "I  shall  never  quite  like  the  idea  of  dictating  to  your  steno- 
grapher.     I'd  prefer  writing  my  own  letters:   she's  so  forbidding." 

Shiple3'  smiled  good-humoredlj',  and  said  as  he  lighted  his  pipe, 
"Well  I  own  she's  the  puzzle  of  our  house.  She  simpl3'  won't  enter  into 
conversation  with  anj'  of  us.  She  does  her  work  accurateljs  is  quick 
and  always  on  hand  when  she  should  be,  and  according  to  the  view  of 
Mr.  Radcliflfe,  her  taciturnity  is  a  great  virtue.  If  you  hav^e  any  notion 
that  she  treats  3'ou  in  an  unusual  manner,  you  are  quite  at  sea,  for  she's 
the  same  with  all  who  come  in  contact  with  her." 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  said  Harry,  "I  really  thought  she  resented  having 
to  take  letters  from  me.  She  was  so  careful  to  say  to  Mr.  Radcliffe  that 
she  would  be  glad  of  course  to  take  anj'  letters  he  wished,  and  so  very 
careful  to  have'me  understand  that  as  soon  as  I  had  finished  my  dictation 
it  was  unnecessary  for  me  to  remain  a  moment  longer  within  her  sanctum 
that  I  confess  T  could  not  help  feeling  she  rather  resented  my  advent 
here." 
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Shipley  assured  him  again  of  the  falsity  of  this  view,  telling  him   what 
others  had  experienced  when  they  came  in  contact  with  her. 

"She  never  talks  to  any  of  us,  save  about  matters  strictlj'  appertaining 
to  the  work  in  hand." 

Markland  said  he  supposed  she  had  come  well  recommended  to  the  firm 
"No  sir!"  responded  the  book-keeper,  "not  at  all.  We'd  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  our  stenographer;  he  was  one  of  the  very  best,  but  unhappily 
he  could  not  be  depended  upon.  He  would  fail  us  just  when  he  was  most 
needed.  Twice  they  dismissed  him,  and  on  his  promise  to  reform  took 
him  back.  One  morning  Radcliffe  lost  all  patience,  wrote  out  an  add., 
sent  me  off  with  it,  and  on  the  following  day  this  girl  applied  for  the 
position.  I  was  in  the  office  that  morning,  and  I  must  own  that  the  way 
in  which  the  thing  was  done  was  both  amusing  and  sad.  Considering 
the  ground  gone  over,  it  wasn't  a  very  long  interview.  Radcliffe  was  in 
a  measure  forced  to  take  her." 

"How  was  it  done?"  asked  Markland.  "I  should  like  to  hear  about  it." 
"Well,"  said  Shipley  pulling  at  his  pipe  with  considerable  energy,  as 
though  he  would  insure  its  remaining  lighted  whilst  he  related  his  story; 
"it  was  about  a  year  ago  when  the  old  gentleman  got  mad  and  put  in  the 
advertisement  for  a  good  stenographer  and  typewriter,  and  as  I  said,  this 
girl  applied.  She  came  in  on  that  morning  looking  pretty  much  fright- 
ened, but  with  an  evident  determination  to  make  a  big  effort  to  secure  the 
place.  She  walked  up  to  the  desk  and  said  'Is  this  Mr.  Radcliffe?'  Rad- 
cliffe is  always  kind  to  women,  and  not  knowing  what  this  one  wanted, 
and  it  being  most  unusual  for  us  to  have  female  visitors,  he  rose,  bowed 
ceremoniously,  and  telling  her  he  was  Mr.  Radcliffe,  and  entirely  at  her 
service,  invited  her  to  be  seated  and  let  him  know  what  he  could  do  for 
her.  I  think  he  thought  she  came  as  an  emissary  of  seme  charitable 
organization,  for  I  saw  him  fingering  his  check-book.  She  did  not  sit  down 
however,  but  said  'I  have  come  in  answer  to  your  advertisement,  sir.  I 
wish  to  try  to  get  the  place.  I  think  I  could  do  the  work,  and  I  ver}' 
much''need  the  money.  Can  you  give  me  a  trial?  I  won't  ask  for  pay 
until  you  have  found  out  whether  I  will  do.  Please  dont'  make  up  your 
mind  I  can't  do  it,  and  refuse  to  try  me.  I  need  the  work  sir,  but  have  no 
letters  of  recommendation  which  would  count  with  you.  I  ask  a  trial, 
and  if  I  don't  suit,  I  shall  know  it  myself,  and  will  trouble  you  no  fur- 
ther.' She  said  all  this  rapidly  and  looked  straight  into  the  merchant's 
face.  I  got  a  better  look  at  her  then  than  I  have  ever  gotten  since.  She 
is  beautiful,  Markland,  a  sweeter,  yet  sadder  face   I   never  saw,    and    I 
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couldn't  help  hoping  the  old  gentleman  would  try  her,  though  I  thought 
it  very  unlikely,  as  he  had  said  more  than  once  that  a  woman  couldn't 
do  the  amount  of  work  necessary,  and  that  he'd  never  feel  comfortable  to 
have  one  working  in  the  place.  He  seemed  staggered  for  a  moment  after 
she  had  finished  speaking,  but  then  recovering  his  usual  methodical  way 
of  handling  a  business  proposition,  he  said  'why  j'ou  see  it  is  like  this — 
ahemi  the  work  here  is  hard  madam,  very  hard,  and  requires  experience 
I  am  afraid  we  can't  have  a  ladj'  because — well  the  fact  is,  I  don't  think 
I'd  like  to  see  a  woman  put  to  the  hard  work  there  is  to  be  done  here. 
I'm  sorry,  but  I  can't  think  of  it.  If  you'll  leave  your  address,  I'll  speak 
to  some  of  my  friends  whose  work  may  be  easier;  perhaps  sometliing  may 
be  done  for  you  in  that  way.'  Then  he  said  to  me  'Shiplejs  we  ought  to 
have  specified  that  only  men  need  applj^  for  the  position.' 

"What  did  she  say  then?"  asked  Markland  much  interested  in  the 
account. 

"She  let  him  finish,  then  still  standing  before  him,  and  looking  as  if 
her  very  existance  depended  on  the  success  of  this  application,  she  said 
very  earnestly  'I  can  work  hard  sir,  and  am  strong.  I  have  had  little 
experience  I  Icnow,  but  I  wish  you  would  try  me.  I  want  to  get  a  good 
position.  I  must  earn  a  good  salary;  I  am  without  other  support,  and 
there  is  one  wlio  must  depend  upon  me  for  everything.  Let  me  tr}-,  please 
I  can  do  no  more  than  fail.  I  ask  no  special" consideration  because  I  am 
a  woman.  I  expect  to  do  all  the  work  that  is  required.  I  will  know  as 
soon  as  you  sir,  if  I  can't  do  it,  and  will  go  away  without  even  waiting 
to  be  told.'  She  came  closer  to  him  then  and  with  an  appealmg  look 
that  no  man  could  ever  forget,  liaving  once  seen  it,  she  continued  'If  you 
will  onl}'  let  me  try,  I  will  be  so  grateful  to  you;  and  indeed  very  much 
depends  upon  my  having  a  good  position,  more  than  you  can  think.  I 
don't  expect  the  compensation  you  would  give  a  man;  I  am  told  women 
do  not  get  so  much  even  when  thej-  do  the  same  work;  but  I  thought  your 
house  would  at  least  pay  living  wages,  that  is,  I  mean  enough  to  enable 
me  to  live  and  support  another.'  Radcliffe  adjusted  his  spectacles,  fidget- 
ed in  his  chair,  looked  very  long  at  the  girl  who  stood  now  much  agitat- 
ed, and  eagerly  watching  his  face.  'You  come  here'  he  said  'without 
references,  with  no  experience,  and  expect  to  do  the  work  of  an  expert. 
You're  young  and  don't  look  ver}^  strong.  If  I  could  take  you,  and  you 
could  do  the  work,  which  I  don't  think  you  could,  mind,  but  if  you  could, 
I  would  feel  afraid  everj'  day  j'ou'd  break  down  and — and — well,  I  would- 
n't like  to  see  it,  that's  all.' 
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"Then  she' looked  firmly  at  him  and  said  slowly  'As  lotig  as  i  need  it 
the  strength  will  be  given  me.  I  am  young,  and  I  have  had  no  experience 
but  I  have  worked  and  struggled  too  against  many  difficulties;  can  you 
do  nothing  to  help  a  woman  who  only  asks  a  chance  to  help  herself?' 

"Then  the  old  gentleman  got  impatient  and  said  sharply  'j'ou  are  mar- 
ried, I  supppose?'  She  said  she  was  not.  Then  he  said  he  was  not  willing 
to  have  mysterious  people  in  his  emploj',  and  that  if  she  was  really  anx- 
ious to  get  work  she  might  find  it  in  many  places  where  they  didn't  need 
to  know  quite  so  much  as  he  would  want  to  know  about  a  girl  he  took 
into  his  office." 

The  two  men  had  now  reached  Mrs.  Middleton's,  but  as  it  was  not 
quite  time  for  supper,  Harry  accompanied  the  book-keepei  to  his  room 
where  thej'  sat  down  and  tlie  story  was  resumed. 

"Well  things  were  taking  a  turn  where  a  third  party  might  be  undesir- 
able. I  rose  to  leave  the  office.  Radcliffe  stopped  me  saying  'you  needn't 
go,  Shipley:  I  can't  take  her,  and  don't  inquire  into  her  private  affairs. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  young  lady,'  continued  he.  'I  have  no  doubt 
you  are  trying  to  support  a  mother,  or  someone  who  needs  care,  and  I 
wish  you  success.' 

"Of  course  I  thought  she'd  go  after  that;  but  can  3'ou  believe  it  sir,  she 
looked  pitiously  into  his  face,  siezed  his  hand,  and  in  a  voice  so  touch- 
ingly  sad  that  I  would  have  given  all  I  had  to  have  spoken  a  word  for 
her,  she  said  'Oh!  please  take  me.  I  wall  serve  you  so  faithfully,  and  if 
I  suit,  I  will  tell  you  all  that  you  may  wish  to  know  about  me.  I  have 
tried  day  after  day,  from  place  to  place,  and  all  that  I  can  find  to  do 
will  only  enable  me  to  live  in  places  where  I  dare  not  take  her  for  whom 
I  must  care.  Do  it  sir,  you  will  never  regret  it.  Think  how  it  must  be 
for  me,  a  woman  in  this  great  city,  with  no  one  who  can  help  me.  Let 
me  work  here,  and  if  there  is  a  God,  he  will  surely  bless  you  and  help 
me  to  serve  you. ' 

"Then  Radcilffe  got  up,  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  came  back  to 
the  girl,  looked  long  and  fixedly  at  her,  blew  his  nose  noisily,  knitted  his 
brow  thoughtfully  for  a  few  moments,  bit  his  cigar  hard,  again  went  over 
to  the  window,  then  coming  back  again  to  where  she  stood,  he  said  very 
kindly  'by  the  Lord!  I  never  saw  such  perseverance,  and  what's  more,  if 
you've  a  mind  to  try,  you  shall.  I  don't  care  to  pry  into  your  affairs;  I 
know  you  are  a  good  girl,  and  you  shall  tell  me  what  you  please.  When 
will  you  begin?' 

To  be  continued. 
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Successful  Blind  People 

BLIND  STUDENT  WORKING  HIS  WAY 

Alone  and  unassisted,  paying  his  way  with  money  which  he  earned  by 
lecturing-  last  year,  E.  Ray,  a  blind  student  from  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina,  is  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  Harvard  graduate  school. 

Ray  is  the  first  blind  student  who  ever  had  the  courage  to  come  to 
Cambridge  and  secure  an  education  without  the  help  of  a  tutor  or  some 
outside  person.  Other  blind  students  there  have  been,  but  none,  not  even 
Helen  K^^llar  herself,  who  was  graduated  from  Radcliffe,  the  Harvard 
Annex,  last  year,  came  without  some  helper  to  supplement  the  wonderful 
intelligence  and  instinct  which  the  sightless  always  posess. 

Ray  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1903,  tak- 
ing four  years'  course  in  three. 

Then,  after  lecturing  a  year,  he  traveled  a  thousand  miles  alone,  find- 
ing his  way  about  with  wonderful  intuition  jntil  he  reached  Cambridge. 

Soon  after  reacjiing  here  he  learned  the  principal  streets  and  build- 
ings, still  una.■^sisted,  and  now  walks  confidently  about  the  college 
grounds,  as  if  in  the  full  possession  of  his  sight.  Ke  uses  a  cane,  but 
very  unostentatiously;  takes  his  notes  in  the  lecture-room  on  a  "point- 
writing"  machine,  and  hires  a  fellow-student  to  read  aloud  the  books  re- 
quired as  outside  reading. 

For  exercise  he  walks  a  great  deal,  but  not  so  much  as  when  at  school 
in  the  South.  There,  he  says,  he  knew  more  students,  who  were  always 
glad  to  go  oft  on  long  jaunts  with  him.  But  in  Harvard,  it  is  more  metro- 
politan and  much  harder  to  become  acquainted.  Accordingly  he  has 
purchased  a  physical  culture  book  and  gets  his  exercise  by  simple  move- 
ments in  his  own  room. 

Raiy  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  fellows  imaginable,  and,  although  he 
is  taking  some  of  the  hardest  courses  in  Harvard,  seems  thoroughly  to  en- 
joy his  work.      He  is  studying  to  teach. 

Washington  "Times." 
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Public  Opinion  and  Current  Comment. 


THE  FALL  of  PORT  ARTHUR 

The  surrender  of  Port  Arthur  by  Gen.  Stoessel  marks  a  notable  event 
in  the  progress  of  the  war  in  the  far  east. 

While  certain  conditions  have  conspired  for  some  time  to  indicate  that 
the  gallant  garrison  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  hold  out  against 
the  gradual  approach  of  the  besieging  Japanese,  it  w^as  not  until  Jan.  1, 
that  the  heroic  Stoessel  recognized  the  absolute  futility  of  further  resist- 
ance, and  instituted  the  first  steps  toward  an  honorable  capitulation  of 
the  world-famous  fortress. 

Port  Artfiur  has  surrendered.  Exhausted  by  months  of  almost  con- 
stant fighting,  decimated  by  disease  and  casualties  and  hopelessly  sealed 
in  its  rock}'^  fortress,  the  gallant  garrison  has  yielded  to  its  gallant  besieg- 
ers and  the  end  is  now  written  of  the  most  dramatic  war  incident  of  mod- 
ern times. 

At  9  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Jan.  1.  Gen.  Nogi,  commanding  the  Jap- 
anese army  of  investment,  received  from  the  Russian  Gen.  Stoessel  a  note 
saying  that  he  found  further  resistance  useless  and  asking  for  a  meeting 
to  arrange  terms  of  capitulation.  The  note  was  simple  and  direct  and 
the  Japanese  general  immediately  named  commissioners  to  confer  with 
representatives  of  the  Russian  commander. 

They  met  at  noon  Jan.  2,  to  arrange  the  conditions  of  surrender.  The 
nature  of  the  terms  agreed  upon  is  not  j'et  known,  but  despatches  from 
Tokio  indicate  that  they  will  be  of  the  most  magnanimous  character. 
The  Emperor  of  Japan  himself,  through  the  chief  of  the  imperial  staff, 
has  given  public  his  expression  that  "Gen.  Stoessel  has  rendered  com- 
mendable service  to  his  country  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,"  and  that  it 
is  his  wish  "that  militarj'  honors  be  shown  him." 

A  despatch  from  Tokio  quotes  military  opinion  as  believing  that  the 
entire  garrison  will  be  allowed  to  march  out  under  arms  and  maj-  be  sent 
to  Russia  on  parole.  Late  dispatches  from  Japan  have  shown  that  the 
gallant  defense  of  Stoessel  and  hjs  tnen  has  nowhere   been   given    a    finer 
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appreciation  than  in  the  land  of  his  foes,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
Japan  will  embrace  the  opportunity  to  show  her  magninimity  and  admir- 
ation of  the  gallantry  of  Port  Arthur's  defenders  by  allowing-  them  all  the 
honors  which  war  permits  a  victorious  army  to  bestow  upon  the  van- 
quished. 

The  siege  and  the  defence  of  Russia's  stronghold  in  the  far  east  have 
been  marked  bj^  braver3%  gallantrj'  and  desparation  unequalled  in  mod- 
ern warfare,  and  hardly  excelled  in  military  history.  The  story  of  the 
operations  around  Port  Arthur  is  one  of  repeated  fighting,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  of  the  most  desparate  and  thrilling  character.  Isolated  in- 
stances of  heroism  that  would  have  set  the  world  ringing  under  less  over- 
whelming circumstances  have  been  dwarfed  bj^  the  generally  magnificent 
conduct  of  both  forces. 

By  sea  there  have  been  torpedo  boat  dashes  of  superb  recklessness,  and 
big  ships  have  ploughed  through  mine  fields  with  heroic  disregard  to  give 
battle  or  in  wild  eflForts  to  escape.  By  land  the  Japanese  have  hurled 
themselves  against  positions  declared  to  be  impregnable.  They  have 
faced  and  scaled  rocky  heights  crowned  with  batteries  and  crowded  with 
defenders,  suffering  losses  that  military  experts  say  would  have  appalled 
any  European  army. 

In  the  doomed  fortress  its  people  have  lived  under  a  devastating  rain 
of  shell  and  shrapnell.  On  scanty  rations,  besieged  on  every  side,  know- 
ing that  hope  of  succor  or  escape  was  vain,  the  garrison  has  fought  with 
a  stubbornness  that  has  evoked  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

They  met  the  untiring  assaults  of  the  Japanese  with  a  grim  valor  that 
won  even  the  praise  of  their  foe,  and  the  fighting  has  been  waged  with  a 
relentlessness  that  often  refused  truces  to  bury  the  dead  and  collect  the 
wounded.  Over  corpse-filled  trenches  men  have  fought  hand  to  hand  with 
cold  steel  and  clubbed  guns,  and  at  short  range  have  hurled  at  each  oth- 
er hand-grenades  filled  with  high  explosives. 

The  whole  story  is  one  of  undaunted  courage  and  sublime  bravery. 
What  Port  Arthur  has  cost  in  human  life  and  money  no  estimate  of  even 
approximate  correctness  can  be  made.      The  losses  have  been  appalling. 

It  has  been  reported  that  in  some  engagements  leading  up  to  the  recent 
capture  of  203-Meter  Hill,  the  attacking  force  lost  as  high  as  40  per  cent, 
of  the  force  engaged.  While  the  garrison's  losses,  of  which  no  word  has 
come,  must  have  been  frightful. 

The  defence  of  the  position,  which  fell  to  her  as  a  heritage  after  the 
CWno- Japanese  war,  has  cost  Russia  practically  her  entire  fleet  in   those 
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waters.  Her  ships  lie  from  Port  Arthur's  inner  basin  to  Chemulpo,  in 
Corea,  and  along  the  Shantung  peninsula  battered  hulks  of  once  proud 
vessels,  or  ignominiously  dismantled,  are  interred  in  neutral  Chinese  har- 
bors. 

Save  the  three  or  four  cruisers  and  some  lesser  craft  that  lie  in  the  ice- 
bound refuge  of  Vladivostok,  not  a  warship  now  flies  the  Russian  cross 
in  the  waters  of  the  northern  orient.  And  Japan,  too,  has  had  her  losses 
in  the  long-drawn  out  operatiors.  Mines  have  struck  from  Admiral  To- 
go's fleet  list  many  fine  ships  and  smaller  vessels  since  the  morning  of 
Feb.  8,  when  he  hurled  his  fleet  at  the  Russian  ships  in  Port  Arthur's 
roadsted. 

The  siege  of  Port  Arthur  properly  dates  from  May  27,  when,  after  en- 
gaging the  first  army  landed  by  the  Japanese  at  Pitsewo,  Stoessel  was 
forced  back  from  the  neck  of  the  Kwantung  peninsula.  The  Japanese 
landing  was  begun  on  May  5,  and  the  Russian  commander  elected  to  give 
battle  at  his  northernmost  line  of  defences.  The  engagement  was  a  se- 
vere one,  and  drove  the  Russians  back  to  the  first  of  the  main  defenses  of 
the  position. 

A  few  days  later,  on  May  30,  the  Japanese  occupied  Dalney,  and  on 
June  14-16  Gen.  Stakelberg,  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  Port  Arthur 
armj',  was  defeated  by  Gen.  Oku  at  the  battles  of  Wafangkau  and  Telis- 
su.  With  Togo's  ships  lying  like  watch-dogs  around  Port  Arthur's  sea- 
ward line  and  Nogi  advancing  slowij-  but  relentlessly  bj'  land,  the  fa- 
mous stronghold  was  under  siege,  and  from  then  on  until  Gen.  Stoessel, 
on  New  Year  day,  sought  terms  of  capitulation,  the  operations  have  be«n 
marked  bj-  almost  ceaseless  fighting,  bombardments  by  the  fleet  alternat- 
ing with  desparate  attacks  bj-  land  or  assaults  b\'  the  combined  naval 
and  militarj'  forces. 

When  Stoessel  and  the  remnant  of  his  devoted  garrison  march  out  of 
Port  Arthur  the  flag  of  the  Rising  Sun  will  once  more  float  from  the  ram- 
parts of  the  position  Japan  won  when  she  first  sent  out  her  fleet  to  give 
battle  and  drive  China  from  the  seas. 

— Washington  "Star." 

Whether  Nan  Patterson  be  guilty  or  innocent  of  the  death  of  "Caesar 
Young  a  jury  must  yet  decide.  Perhaps  no  trial  in  this  generation  has  ex- 
cited greater  local  interest.  Here  lives  the  broken-hearted  mother  and  father; 
here  Nan  grew  to  womanhood;  here  she  married,  and  from  here  she  em- 
barked upon  the  career  which  pro .  t  u  her  ruin.     Here  is  expressed  sympathy 
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for  the  mother  who  bore  her  and  shares  her  disgrace,  and  here  much  pity  is 
expressed  for  her  child.  There  is  something  touchingly  pathetic  in  the 
figure  of  this  venerable  mother  patiently  waiting  for  the  return  of  her  erring 
daughter.  Such  are  the  instincts  of  motherhood,  and  if  Nan  Patterson  is 
not  wholly  bad  the  thought  of  this  sufifering  mother  should  prove  her  future 
reclamation. 

The  story  of  the  moth  and  the  flame  is  exemplified  in  the  life  of  Nan 
Patterson,  and  she  is  not  the  only  victim  Washington  has  contributed  of  late 
years  to  the  subtle  and  evanescent  fascinations  of  the  footlights.  I  know 
there  are  good  and  true  women  and  men  on  the  stage — men  and  women  too 
deeply  devoted  to  their  art  to  have  time  to  dally  with  its  follies  and  its 
dangers.  But  to  a  much  larger  class  of  weak  and  vain  women  without  special 
talent  for  their  profession,  the  stage  is  demoralizing,  dangerous  and  even 
ruinous.  The  long  list  of  girls  who  go  to  the  bad  and  the  statistics  of  the 
divorce  courts  demonstrate  the  proposition  beyond  all  argument  and  cavil. 

And  speaking  of  Nan  Patterson,  I  am  reminded  of  another  beautiful 
Washington  girl  who  left  a  good  home  not  long  since  for  the  tawdry  tinsel 
of  the  stage.  For  some  time  past  rumors  have  reached  her  friends  in  this 
city  that  her  life  is  not  what  it  should  be.  With  no  reputation  as  an  actress 
worthy  of  the  name,  her  jewels  are  the  envy  of  those  who  see  them,  while 
her  carriages  and  horses  excite  the  wonder  of  the  habitues  of  Central  Park. 
She  is  the  center  of  interest  at  the  race  course,  and  the  strenuous  life  she 
leads  is  the  gossip  of  the  clubs.  She  is  known  for  what  she  is,  and  no  need 
to  inquire  how  and  where  she  gets  these  things.  She  has  wrecked  her  former 
home.  Her  father  has  taken  to  drink  for  very  shame  of  her,  and  has  lost 
his  position  with  a  wealthy  corporation  and  is  now  become  a  human  derelict 
on  our  streets,  exciting  the  pity  of  all  who  know  him.  The  family  is  scatter- 
ed to  the  four  winds,  and  where  was  once  peace,  happiness  and  content  there 
is  now  ruin,  desolation  and  sorrow.  It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  the  math  and 
the  flame. 

From  the  stage  to  the  betting  ring  seems  but  a  step.  Nan  Patterson 
found  it  so,  as  have  others.  Quite  as  fatal  as  the  glamor  of  the  stage  to 
weak-minded  mortals  is  the  fascination  of  th*  race  track  and  the  betting 
ring.  The  stage  claims  many  victims,  but  the  betting  ring  of  race  tracks 
has  made  more  gamblers,  more  thieves,  more  em.bezzlers,  more  forgers,  more 
widows  and  orphans,  more  beggars,  and  has  done  m.ore  to  fill  the  prisons 
of  the  country  than  any  other  institution  invented  by  man.  Pulpits  have 
thundered  against  it,  men  anxious  for  the  morals  of  communities  have  in- 
veighed against  it  eloquently,  and  yet  the  evil  continues  to  he  legalized  in  the 
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District  of  Columbia  and  in  some  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  If  a  man  openly 
runs  a  faro  game,  a  poker  joint,  or  a  roulette  lay-out,  he  is  arrested,  fined 
and  imprisoned.  But  a  man  may  openly  gamble  on  horses  and  go  unscathed 
of  the  law.  In  the  meantime,  legitimate  business  must  suffer  in  every  city 
contiguous  to  a  race  track  in  order  that  men  and  women  may  be  permitted 
■  to  gamble  on  horses  coming  in  one,  two,  three.  It  is  race  tracks  with  the 
betting  ring  attachment  which  breeds  the  "Caesar  Youngs  and  men  of  his  ilk. 
Young  is  dead,  whether  by  his  own  hand  or  not  a  jury  must  decide,  and 
there  are  none  to  mourn  his  loss  except  his  faithful  wife  and  the  parasites 
who  fed  upon  his  bounty.  The  conviction  and  electrocution  of  Nan  Patter- 
son, if  she  be  proven  guilty,  will  vindicate  the  law  which  says  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill."  But  how  much  better  would  it  be  to  abolish  conditions  which  make 
such  people,  and  thereby  remove  the  cause  of  innumerable  crimes. 

Mrs.  David  H.  Mercer,  wife  of  the  former  Representative  in  Congress 
from  Omaha,  now  a  resident  of  this  city,  is  one  of  Washington's  talented 
and  thoroughly  up-to-date  hostesses.  Like  many  daughters  of  the  West,  Mrs. 
Mercer  is  college  bred  and  has  combined  the  strength  of  character  which  such 
a  course  brings  with  the  most  delightful  domestic  attributes.  The  result  is 
the  woman  who  makes  the  ideal  chatelaine  and  is,  fortunately  for  the  nation, 
a  type  not  rare  in  the  upper  classes.  Mr.  Mercer  served  for  ten  years  in  Con- 
gress and  during  this  time  Mrs.  Mercer  was  prominent  in  official  circles.  But 
she  did  not  make  her  debut  as  the  wife  of  a  Congressman.  As  Miss  Abbott, 
she  came  to  Washington  in  the  second  Cleveland  administration  as  the  guest 
of  her  sister,  Mrs.  William  Lochren,  wife  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 
She  was  a  favorite  with  all  who  met  her,  particularly  with  the  charming  young 
wife  of  the  President. 

An  interesting  coincidence  of  Mrs.  Mercer's  or  Miss  Abbot's  friendship 
with  Mrs.  Cleveland  was,  that  the  two  ladies  resembled  each  other  so  strik- 
ingly that  they  were  frequently  confused.  It  was  a  source  of  much  amusement 
to  both  to  relate  these  mistakes  of  their  friends.  This  resemblance  has  grown 
with  the  passing  years,  and  is  still  a  matter  of  public  comment.  The  marriage 
of  Miss  Abbott  was  a  prominent  social  event  of  the  late  season  of  1894.  It 
occurred  on  June  6,  in  St.  John's  Church,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  and 
fashionable  throng.  One  little  daughter,  Laura  Jeanette,  has  blessed  this  union, 
and  it  is  on  account  of  this  dainty  miss,  that  Mrs.  Mercer  is  residing  in  Wash- 
ington. She  is  attending  school  here,  and  her  parents  do  not  desire  to  change 
her  teachers  until  she  has  passed  the  rudimentary  stage. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mercer  have  one  of  the  most  delightful  homes  in  the  city. 
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Both  are  cultured  and  liberally  educated,  and  they  have  travelled  in  nearly 
every  habitable  country  under  the  sun.  Tokens  of  these  wanderings  may  be 
found  in  their  home,  and  it  combines  with  other  interesting  features  to  make 
a  pleasant  spot  to  visit.  Mrs.  Mercer  was  not  content  with  a  collegiate  course. 
After  taking  her  degree  with  creditable  honors  at  the  Minnesota  State  Uni- 
versity, she  took  special  courses  in  music  and  the  languages  and  in  miniature 
painting.  She  proved  as  successful  in  artistic  pursuits  as  in  scientific  and 
her  home  bears  evidence  of  a  skillful  brush  as  well  as  consummate  taste  in 
disposing  of  her  treasures. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mercer  are  fond  of  out-door  life.  Here  and  in  Nebraska 
they  have  been  identified  with  country  clubs  and  with  all  organized  efforts 
looking  to  proper  athletic  development.  Mrs.  Mercer  is  a  fine  equestrienne, 
and  has  frequently  posed  for  the  camera  on  her  favorite  mount.  The  picture 
is  one  of  the  notable  and  popular  ones,  and  has  been  printed  in  all  the  leading 
papers  and  magazines.  She  is  also  an  enthusiastic  member  of  several  golf 
and  tennis  clubs,  and  is  a  sturdy  pedestrian.  It  would  be  a  one-sided  sketch 
of  this  admirable  woman  if  no  mention  were  made  of  her  housewifely  ac- 
complishments. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  canvassed  for  a  United 
States  Senator  to  succeed  Julius  C.  Burrows,  whose  term  expires  March  4 
next,  and  unanimously  decided  to  return  him  for  another  six  years.  Senator 
Burrows  has  been  in  public  life  for  upward  of  forty  years,  having  during  that 
long  period  held  the  office  of  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Kalamazoo  County,  the 
office  of  Supervisor  of  Internal  Revenue  for  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  the 
office  of  Congressman  for  eight  terms,  the  office  of  Solicitor  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  the  position  of  delegate  at  large  from  Michigan  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention  in  1884,  elected  Speaker  pro  tempore  twice 
of  the  national  House  of  Representatives,  elected  Senator  of  the  United  States 
to  fill  vacancy,  and  in  1889  re-elected  without  opposition  to  succeed  himself. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  public  career.  Preceding  his  election  as 
Prosecuting  Attorney  he  served  two  years  in  the  army.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  Lewis  Cass,  no  public  man  in  Michigan  can  show  such  a  long 
and  honorable  term  of  public  service.  As  a  campaign  orator  Senator  Burrows 
has  no  living  superior,  and  his  brilliant  services  to  his  party  on  the  hustings 
mark  an  important  epoch  in  his  public  life.  On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  he 
has  always  exercised  a  potent  influence,  and  is  considered  among  the  fore- 
most statesmen  of  the  country.  The  Legislature  of  Michigan  will  undoubt- 
edly return  Senator  Burrows  to  his  seat  with  a  unanimous  vote,  and  in  so 
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doing  will  honor  the  State  of  his  adoption  quite  as  much  as  it  will  honor 
the  man. 

Diplomats  have  found  a  never  ending  theme  for  speculation  in  the  sug- 
gestion, which  repeatedly  comes  from  St.  Petersburg,  that  President  Roose- 
velt will  act  as  intermediary  between  Russia  and  Japan  and  will  use  his  good 
offices  to  end  the  carnage  now  in  progress  in  the  East.  At  the  State  Depart- 
ment, this  persistent  rumor  is  denied  even  more  vigorously  than  at  the 
White  House,  but  still  it  will  not  lie.  It  is  conceded  that  the  President  will 
not  take  the  initiative  and  that  he  must  be  absolutely  convinced  that  his  good 
offices  in  behalf  of  peace  will  be  accepable  to  the  Czar  as  they  are  to  the 
Mikado.  If  we  may  believe  the  highest  Russian  officials,  they  do  not  desire 
peace.  They  will  fight  to  the  end,  and  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  does  not  change 
the  situation  even  in  a  minor  degree.  Count  Cassini,  the  representative  of 
Russia  in  this  country,  stated  bluntly  that  the  war  would  continue  until  the 
policy  of  Russia  is  firmly  established  on  Mongolian  soil.  But  there  are  back 
doors  to  Foreign  Offices,  and  it  is  through  these  points  of  egress  that  the 
news  of  peace  proposals  has  escaped. 

One  of  the  weird  stories  growing  out  of  the  Lawson  affair  is, 
that  the  Standard  Oil  people  have  bought  out  Ridgeway  &  Thayer, 
the  proprietors  of  Everybody's  Magazine.  It  is  an  interesting  story, 
and,  although  I  have  nothing  official  to  substantiate  it,  it  seems  not 
impossible  in  any  way  and  before  this  is  printed  may  have  been  of- 
ficially verified.  Every  move  that  the  Standard  Oil  people  have  taken 
up  to  the  present  time  to  offset  the  effect  of  Mr.  Lawson's  article 
has  proven  unavailing,  and  has  even  been  ridiculous. 

Certain  it  is,  that  if  the  Standard  Oil  people  could  buy  out 
Everybody's  Magazine  that  would  be  one  way  to  end  the  publication 
of  "Frenzied  Finance"  in  Everybody's  Magazine.  Further,  if  Ridge- 
way &  Thayer  had  made  any  binding  contract  with  Mr.  Lawson 
that  "Everybody's"  should  have  the  exclusive  right  to  all  that  he 
should  write  on  the  subject  it  might  be  that  this  contract  could  be 
transferred  to  the  Standard  Oil  also,  and  in  this  way  Mr.  Lawson 
might  be  bottled  up.  It  seems  hardly  probable,  however,  that  any 
such  binding  contract  between  Lawson  and  "Everybody's"  can  exist, 
and  if  no  such  contract  is  in  existence  it  is  very  certain  that  morp 
than  one  other  magazine  editor  would  be  glad  to  have  the  story. 
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FINANCIAL    GOSSIP 

The  new  year  began  in  a  way  which  must  have  been  entirely 
satisfactory  to  every  friend  of  the  upward  movement  in  stocks. 
Within  two  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  year,  two  of  the  most 
important  events  in  recent  history  affecting  the  stock  market  had 
occurred.  The  fall  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  decision  in  the  Northern 
Securities  case.  Both  events  had  been  expected  in  just  about  the 
shape  that  they  took  place,  but  nevertheless  they  were  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  their  influence  must  be  felt  for  a  long  time  to  the 
advantage  of  market  prices.  Added  to  these  two  matters,  the 
magnificent  optimism  of  the  annual  reviews  and  forecasts  of  the 
financial  writers  in  general  must  be  considered  a  matter  of  moment 
also.  Nearly  every  writer  on  the  stock  market  and  on  general  busi- 
ness and  financial  conditions  predicts  that  the  year  1905  will  be  a 
fine  one,  with  a  greater  and  greater  volume  of  general  business  re- 
flected in  a  continued  upward  movement  in  the  price  of  stocks  and 
bonds. 

Of  course,  you  will  hear  all  kinds  of  deductions  as  to  the  future 
of  the  war  drawn  from  the  fact  that  Port  Arthur  has  been  surrender- 
ed to  the  Japanese  by  the  Czar.  Very  clearly,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
great  victory  of  the  Japanese  must  have  an  overwhelming  effect  on 
the  war  in  general.  In  fact,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  the  Japanese 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  win  all  they  started  out  to  win,  and 
that  a  successful  ending  of  the  war  for  them  should  be  expected  be- 
fore very  long.  I  remember  that  when  the  Russian-Japanese  war 
began,  and  after  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  of  victory  for  the 
Japanese,  I  suggested  in  this  column  that  very  evidently  the  Japanese 
were  better  fighters  and  better  prepared,  but  that  in  the  end  the 
question  of  financial  resources  might  be  the  deciding  one. 

The  Japanese  have  continued  to  win,  but  there  is  still,  as  far 
as  anyone  can  judge,  this  question  of  financial  resources  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  question  now  is,  with  any  student  of  the 
war,  whether  Russia  will  care  to  continue  the  war  indefinitely  after 
such  grevious  defeats,  and  whether,  if  she  does,  Japan  will  be  able. 
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financially,  to  continue  it.  This  feature  of  the  situation  looks  more 
hopeful  for  the  Japanese  than  it  ever  has  before.  Another  complica- 
tion is  becoming  more  and  more  important  in  European  Russia — 
the  fear  of  anarchy.  People  who  know  the  Russian  situation  best, 
say  that  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  Czar  could  continue  the  war 
if  he  wished  to  indefinitely. 

In  this  connection,  note  that  the  Japanese  bonds  are  selling  at 
the  highest  prices  since  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  .the  new  bonds 
higher  than  at  any  time  before  in  their  history.  One  or  two  friends 
have  asked  me  if  I  consider  these  bonds  a  good  investment  in  view 
of  the  continued  successes  of  the  Japanese  arms.  Looking  at  the 
matter  in  a  cold-blooded  manner,  without  any  reference  to  the  merits 
of  the  war,  it  does  not  seem  to  nie  to  be  the  conservative  position  to 
take  to  advise  the  purchase  of  these  bonds  at  this  time. 

All  the  talk  regarding  the  steel  situation  is  optimistic  in  the 
extreme.  The  earnings  of  the  Steel  Trust  for  the  last  quarter  of 
1904  will  not  be  remarkable  in  any  way,  but  for  the  present  quarter 
they  will  show  a  big  increase,  I  am  told  by  good  authority.  The 
company  now  has  on  its  books  a  million  tons  more  orders  than  it  had 
three  months  ago,  and  even  better  than  this,  they  say. 

NEW  YEAR'S  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
1905  received  a  rousing  welcome  at  the  White  House.  Few  New  Year 
receptions  were  conducted  under  happier  auspices.  The  President  seemed 
the  picture  of  heahh  and  happiness,  and  he  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  the 
spontaneous  expressions  of  congratulation  and  good-will  which  he  heard 
from  every  direction.  He  had  his  entire  family  around  him,  and  every 
member  of  it  was  well  and  happy  as  himself.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  met  the  trying  or- 
deal of  standing  nearly  three  hours  with  her  accustomed  grace  and  courtesy. 
She  did  not  attempt  to  shake  hands  with  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  guests, 
but  she  had  a  smile  and  a  kindly  word  for  all. 

Miss  Alice  Roosevelt  held  a  levee  of  her  own  on  New  Year's  day  in 
the  East  Room.  The  President's  daughter  has  developed  wonderfully  since 
the  last  official  opening  of  the  social  season.  She  has  gained  in  dignity, 
self-poise,  and  in  appearance  generally.  She  is  somewhat  paler  than  she 
was  when  she  made  her  bo'"  three  years  ago,  but  she  has  passed  through 
some  exciting  experiencs  and  trying  ordeals  since  that  date.     Miss  Roosevelt 
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wore  a  difficult  gown  to  appear  at  her  best,  a  modish  affair  of  Prussian  blue 
duchesse  satin,  made  in  the  coquettish  style  of  1830,  and  trimmed  with  cream 
lace.  She  has  changed  her  manner  of  dressing  her  hair,  and  from  the  high 
pompadour  has  adopted  the  fluffy  side  pompadour,  parted  directly  over  her 
nose  and  drawn  down  almost  over  the  ears.  It  was  a  quaint  and  effective 
style,  and  harmonized  with  her  costume.  At  the  first  state  dinner,  Miss 
Roosevelt  was  gowned  in  pale  blue,  with  billows  of  lace  and  chiffon. 

So  far  as  the  season  has  gone,  it  has  been  remarked  that  better  gowned 
women  have  never  appeared  at  the  White  House.  This  was  particularly 
true  of  the  New  Year  levee.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  made  an  innovation  and  dis- 
carded a  handsome  white  panne  velvet  prepared  for  the  occasion  and  ap- 
peared in  a  dainty  costume  of  yellow  silk  and  brocade,  which  was  eminently 
harmonious  to  her  rather  fragile  style.  Mrs.  Hay  and  Mrs.  Wynne  wore 
Paris  gowns;  one  of  gray  chiffon  over  moire  silk,  and  the  other  iridescent 
silk,  shot  in  pale  pink  and  blue  and  trimmed  with  a  deep  flounce  of  renais- 
sance lace  and  panels  of  the  same  rich  trimmings.  Mrs.  Taft,  who  is  slender 
and  girlish  looking,  was  gowned  in  blue  chiffon,  almost  veiled  in  filmy  silk 
lace.  Mrs.  Morton  wore  a  robe  of  heavy  lace  over  pink,  one  of  the  costliest 
gowns  at  the  reception. 

It  was  the  universal  opinion  that,  outside  of  the  receiving  line,  the 
handsomest  toilet  in  the  White  House  was  that  of  Mrs.  John  R.  McLean. 
It  was  a  superb  robe  of  black  velvet,  with  full  court  train,  and  trimmed  from 
the  collar  to  the  hem  of  the  skirt  with  t^ie  finest  thread  lace  dotted  in  gold 
beads.  In  the  skirt,  the  lace  was  fashioned  into  panels,  with  the  sparkling 
dots  scattered  with  the  profusion  of  stars  on  a  wintry  night.  Mrs.  McLean 
was  looking  her  best,  and  carried  off  the  honors  of  the  day  in  the  resident 
set. 

In  the  meetings  and  greetings  incident  to  the  beginning  of  another 
offical  season,  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Mark  Hanna  and  Mrs.  Henry  C  Paine 
in  the  city  is  everywhere  recalled.  Mrs.  Hanna  is  living  in  absolute  seclusion 
in  the  former  home  of  General  Corbin,  and  while  she  makes  no  bid  at  all 
for  official  remembrance,  she  is  forgotten  by  none  of  the  thousands  of 
admirers  of  her  sterling  husband.  Hundreds  of  Christmas  greetings  went 
to  her,  and  an  equal  number  of  New  Year  felicitations  showed  that  the  men 
of  the  Republic  are  not  ungrateful.  Mrs.  Hanna  sees  all  her  old  friends,  and 
is  genial  and  cherry  as  of  old.  She  even  makes  a  few  visits  and  is  interested 
in  all  things  mundans. 

Few  situations  in  this  prosaic  world  were  more  dramatic  than  the  arrival 
of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  Count  Arthur  Cassini,  at  the  White  House  to 
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lead  the  diplomatic  contingent  on  New  Year's  day.  Just  as  the  Ambassador's 
carriage  swept  around  from  Lafayette  Square,  it  was  momentarily  impeded  by 
a  passing  car,  and  a  small  boy  hopped  up  on  the  step  and  thrust  his  "Extra 
Star"  into  the  vehicle.  It  was  the  first  positive  news  that  he  had  of  the  fall 
of  Port  Arthur.  It  was  a  harrowing  role  to  recover  from  the  blow  and  step 
into  the  brilliant  fete  going  on  at  the  White  House.  But  the  Count  is  a 
thoroughbred  and,  beyond  looking  white  and  repressed,  he  bore  the  shock 
without  a  tremor.  The  President,  who  had  received  the  news  about  an  hour 
previous  to  its  appearance  on  the  streets,  greeted  the  venerable  dean  of  the 
corps  with  more  than  usual  cordiality.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  send  the  news  to  the  Embassy  by  special  messenger 
before  Count  Cassini  left,  but  the  rush  and  confusion  of  preparing  for  the 
reception  delayed  Mr.  Hay's  mercury  until  after  the  Ambassador  and  his 
official  family  had  departed.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  all  the  guests  in  the  Blue 
Room  paid  delicate  courtesies  to  the  Ambassador,  Countess  Marguerite,  and 
every  member  of  the  Czar's  entourage,  but  no  one  breathed  a  word  of  the 
disaster. 

Mr.  Hay,  getting  his  note  back  unopened,  believed  that  the  Count  was  still 
in  ignorance,  and  no  one  wished  to  be  the  first  to  tell  bad  nev^^s.  The 
Cassinis  remained  only  a  few  moments  at  the  levee,  but  they  received  the 
respectful  homage  of  the  entire  official  world.  V/hen  they  departed,  tongues 
broke  loose,  and  the  Japanese  Minister  and  all  his  staff  were  fairly  devoured 
by  eager  questioners.  Mr.  Takahira  appeared  quite  feeble  and  nervous,  and 
he  seemed  more  overcome  by  the  good  news  tidings  than  Count  Cassini  by 
the  evil.  A  man  who  seemed  unreservedly  content  was  Sir  Chenting  Liang 
Cheng,  the  Chinese  Minister.  He  smiled  on  everybody,  and  in  the  East 
Room  he  held  a  levee  which  threatened  to  eclipse  even  the  ovation  given 
Admiral  Dewey.  But  the  embarrassing  part  of  the  day  was  the  breakfast 
given  the  corps  at  the  Hay  mansion.  The  members  of  the  corps  were  just 
consumed  with  a  desire  to  talk  about  Port  Arthur,  but  the  presence  of  the 
dean  and  other  Russians  forbade  an  allusion.  Contrary  to  his  custom,  Count 
Cassini  did  not  make  the  rounds  of  Cabinet  calls. 

WAS  TOO  OLD  TO  LEARN. 
He:  "But  couldn't  you  learn  to  love  me,  Ida?" 
She:  'T  don't  think  I  could,  George." 

He  (spitefully,  reaching  for  his  hat)  :  "It  is  as  I  feared.    You  are 
too  old  to  learn." 

"Washington  Mirror." 
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Ipoems  l^ou  ®i\Qbt  to  1Rnow. 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  j  oy  forever: 
Its  loveliness  increases ;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness   — Keats, 


THE    FIRST    SNOWFALL 
James  Russell  Lowell,  born  Cambridge,   Mass.,   1819;   died  there,   1891: 
Lawyer,  poet,  satirest,  essayest  and  statesman. 

The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming, 

And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 

With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 

Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl, 
And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree 

Was  ridged  inch-deep  with  pearl. 

From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Carrara 

Came  Chanticleer's  muffled  crow, 
The  stiff  rails  were  softened  toswansdown 

And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window 

The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky. 
And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow-birds, 

Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn, 

Where  a  little  headstone  stood. 
How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently. 

As  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood. 
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Then  upspoke  our  little  Mabel, 

Saying  "Father,  who  makess  it  snow?" 

And  I  told  of  the  good  All-Father 
Who  cares  for  us  here  below. 

Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-fall. 
And  thought  of  the  leaden  skj' 

That  arched  o'er  our  first  great  sorrow 
When  that  mound  was  heaped  so  high. 

I  remembered  the  gradual  patience 
That  fell  from  that  cloud  like  snow, 

Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
The  scar  of  that  deep-stabbed  woe. 

And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered, 
"The  snow  that  husheth  all. 

Darling,  the  Merciful  Father 
Alone  can  make  it  fall." 

Then  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  I  kissed  her, 
And  she  kissing  back,  could  not  know 

That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister 
Folded  close  under  deepening  snow. 
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"PITY   IS   AKIN"' 

At  the  Western  National  we  all  worked  hard,  but  the  real  slaves  were 
in  the  foreign  exchange  department;  principally,  I  think,  because  old 
Forbes  thought  there  wasn't  much  to  do  in  there  anyway.  At  any  rate, 
he  never  gave  Knowles  half  enough  help,  and  Harvey  was  just  fool 
enough  to  do  two  men's  work  himself.  He  thought  he  had  to  do  it  to  hold 
his  job  as  manager. 

"Harvey,"  I  said  to  him  one  Saturday  night— I  had  come  back  to  the 
bank  to  get  my  bicycle  lamp,  and  there  was  Harvey,  still  sweating  over 
his  London  Bills  Account — "why  don't  you  kick  for  more  help?  You'll 
melt  into  a  grease  spot  if  you  keep  this  up  much  longer.  Why,  hang  it, 
you  could  make  more  money  scalping  over  on  La  Salle  Street  than  you 
can  slaving  in  this  cage  all  your  life." 

I  was  sitting  on  a  high  stool,  pulling  at  a  cigar  while  I  cleaned  my 
lamp.  Harvey  laughed  a  little,  but  kept  right  after  his  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence. 

"Harvey,  you'll  get  so  thin  after  a  while  that  when  you  get  a  pain 
3'ou  won't  know  whether  it's  a  stomach  ache  or  a  backache.  Wh}  don't 
you  quit  squeezing  your  nickels  and  buy  a  wheel?" 

Harvey  never  spent  a  cent  for  anything.  He  was  the  only  fellow  in 
the  bank,  down  to  the  messengers,  that  didn't  ride  a  wheel.  It  was  none 
of  my  business;   but  he  was  good  natured,  and  I  used  to  banter  him. 

"Tom,  I  can't  afford  it." 

"You'll  wear  diamonds  after  a  while,  won't  you?" 

He  looked  up,  stretched  his  back  wearily,  and  smiled.  "Maybe— on 
the  other  shore.      Get  out  now,  Tom,  and  let  me  get  through  here." 

None  of  us  could  ever  tell  what  he  did  with  his  money;  he  was  about 
the  only  clerk  in  the  bank  who  didn't  belong  to  the  Banker's  Athletic. 
Yet  there  was  something  about  Harvey  Knowles  that  was  all  right,  after 
all.  He  wasn't  exactly  popular  in  those  days,  but  I  noticed  every  fellow 
in  the  foreign  exchange  swore  by  the  manager. 
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Ninety  three  was  probably  tie  1  aicTcst  year  in  the  foreign  exchange  at 
the  Western  National  that  the  bM  k  t\tr  saw  or  ever  will  see.  It  was 
Woild's  Fair  year;  that  was  ere  big  pirrcsition  itself.  Then  the  panic 
struck  us  in  May.  Loid,  hew  Lcnticn  did  soar  for  a  month;  then  wob- 
bled and  bobbed  and  plui:gtd.  Up,  dcwn.  strong,  weak,  and  "ratty" 
all  the  time,  as  Harvey  expressed  it.  Part  of  the  day  his  office  looked 
like  a  Congress  of  Nations  or  a  section  of  the  Midway.  Packed  with 
Turks,  Frenchies,  Japs,  and  Dagos  rubbing  against  all  kinds  of  foreign 
swells,  all  wanting  attention  at  once  in  forty  different  languages.  Har- 
vey often  went  till  after  three  for  his  lunch;  seme  days  he  never  got  a  bite 

Forbes  was  vice  president  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  that 
year.  He  woke  up  when  Harvey  was  about  half  dead,  and  gave  him  eight 
new  men,  all  within  five  weeks.  No  one  will  ever  tell  me  that  it  was  not 
the  extra  work  of  breaking  in  those  men  that  finished  Harvey.  He  went 
home  one  Saturday  night— he  lived  in  Winnetka— apparently  as  well  as 
usual.  I  saw  him  at  the  Northwestern  depot  and  shook  hands  with  him; 
he  took  the  Highland  Park  local,  and  I  joined  a  Sunday  outing  party  for 
Geneva  Lake.  Harvey,'  as  I  say,  seemed  perfectly  well  that  afternoon. 
H9  looked  tired,  but  for  that  matter,  he  never  looked  rested. 

When  I  got  back  to  town  late  Sunday  night  there  was  a  wire  on  the  bu- 
reau from  Forbes,  asking  me  to  call  at  his  house  at  seven  o'clock  Monday 
morning.  I  never  slept  a  wink  for  excitement,  but  I  was  there  promptly, 
and  Forbes  was  always  prompt;   I  didn't  have  to  wait  a  minute. 

"Good  morning,  Tom.  Harvey  Knowles  has  gone  blind.  Yes,  I  know," 
he  interrupted,  cutting  off  my  horrified  exclamation.  "His  eyes  were  all 
right  Saturday  night.  Sunday  afternoon  he  wten  blind  like  that,"  said 
Mr.  Forbes,  snapping  his  fingers  excitedly.  "I'll  tell  you  what  I  want 
you  to  do.  Jump  into  tny  carriage,  go  to  the  Auditorium,  and  find  Dr. 
Gilbert  Phelps;   he's  my  oculist.      You  know  him,  don't  you?" 

"I  don't  know  him,  but  I  can  find  him  all  right,"  I  replied  wondering 
how  the  old  man  expected  me  to  know  a  swell  oculist  on  eighteen  dollars 
a  week. 

"Take  him  out  to  Winnetka,  just  as  soon  as  he  gets  his  breakfast,  to 
see  Knowles.  Put  yourself  at  his  command,  and  report  to  me  as  soon  as 
you  get  back;  and  ask  Dr.  Phelps  to  telephone  me  after  his  return  when 
I  can  see  him  about  the  case,  will  j'ou?" 

I  caught  the  doctor  just  as  he  was  going  into  the  diningroom.  What 
surprised  me  was  to  find  him  so  young;  somehow  I  fancied  him  old;  but 
with  a  freshly  shaven  face  he  looked  almost  boyish.    The  only  other  thing 
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I  noticed  about  him  was  a  nervous,  decisive  manner,  and  his  big,  blue 
eyes,  which  looked  me  over  sharply. 

"Who  is  this  Mr.  Knowles?"      he  asked  abruptly. 

"He's  the  head  of  our  foreign  exchange." 

He  reflected  an  instant. 

"You'll  have  to  bring  him  down  to  my  office.  I  can't  go  out  to  Winn- 
etka." 

"Mr.  Forbes  requested  particularly  that  you  would."  What  Forbes 
requested  was  done  so  promptly  at  the  Western  National  that  I  was  dis- 
mayed for  a  moment. 

"Sorry,  but  I  can't  spare  the  time.  If  you  will  have  Mr.  Knowles  at 
the  oflBce  at  ten  o'clock,  I  will  examine  his  eyes  at  once."  With  th^it  he 
excused  himself  and  walked  in  to  breakfast. 

Forbes  was  a  trifle  nettled  when  I  telephoned,  but  bid  me  do  as  Dr. 
Phelps  wished.  So  I  started  for  Winnetka.  When  I  found  out  where 
Harvey  boarded  I  could  hardly  walk  to  the  front  door,  I  felt  so  cut  up. 

"He's  up  stairs,"  said  the  lady  who  answered  the  bell;  her  own  eyes 
were  red.  "Oh,  you  are  from  the  bank?  I'll  call  his  sister.  Miss 
Knowles,"  she  called   up   stairs,    "here's    a    young   gentleman    from    the 

bank." 

It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  Harvey  had  a  sitser.  When  she  came 
lightly  down  the  stairs  I  didn't  wonder  that  he  never  spoke  of  her;  that 
he  had  hidden  her  away  up  in  Winnetka  among  the  thickets  of  oak  and 
hazel. 

Harvey  was  a  light  haired  fellow,  with  gray  eyes;  but  this  girl — she 
.scarcely  looked  more  when  I  first  saw  her— was  chestnut  haired,  with 
brown  eyes  and  dark,  reddish  brown  cheeks  that  took  your  breath.  She 
was  tall  like  her  brother;  he  was  slim,  she  was  slight;  and  her  face 
wore  the  same  kind  expression  that  Harvey's  did,  but  if  anything  it  was 
firmer;  only  the  first  time  I  saw  her  all  this  was  lost  in  dismay  and  grief. 

"I  am  Mr.  Bowen,  Miss  Knowles,  a  friend  of  your  brother's.  Mr. 
Forbes  sent  me  up." 

"I  am  very  glad  you  have  come,"  she  said  gratefully,  taking  my  hand. 
"We  are  in  despair.  It  was  so  sudden;  so  terrible.  Brother  is  almost 
distracted.      Won't  you  come  right  up  to  him?" 

I  own  my  knees  trembled  when  I  entered  the  room.  He  sat  near  the 
window  with  his  head  in  his  hands. 

"Well,  Harvey,  old  fellow,  what  in  the  world  have  you  been  doing  to 
yourself?"      As  I   put  my  hand  on   his   shoulder  he   raised  his  head. 
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"They're  all  broke  up  down  at  the  bank,  Harvey."  I  caught  sight  of  his 
eyes  and  hesitated.  They  looked  as  well  as  they  ever  did,  except  swollen 
a  bit.  "Mr.  Forbes  wants  me  to  take  you  right  down  to  Dr.  Gilbert  Phel- 
ps, his  oculist.  He's  the  best  in  the  business.  They  say  that  fellow 
can  make  a  man  with  glass  eyes  see,"  I  stumbled  on,  trying  to  laugh. 
Would  he  never  speak?  "You  know  what  a  time  Luke  Carson  had  with 
his  sight  last  year?  Phelps  pulled  his  eyes  out  all  right  after  all  the 
cracks  in  Chicago  had  given  him  up.    Can  you  start  right  away,  Harvey?" 

"Tom,  there  will  be  no  such  good  luck  for  me;"  those  were  his  first 
words.       "I  don't  ever  expect  to  see  again;    but  of  course  I'll  go." 

On  the  wa-"-  down  town  I  tried  to  iolly  him  up  some,  but  it  was  no  use. 

"It's  mj'  sister  I'm  worrying  about,  Tom."  he  repeated  again  and 
again. 

"I  never  knew  till  today  that  you  had  one,"  T  said  at  last  todiverthim 

"She  was  the  babj-,"  he  went  on,  as  much  to  himself  as  to  me.  "After 
father  died,  and  mother,  I  sort  of  raised  her  m3'self.  I  moved  out  to 
Winnetka  so  we"could  be  nearer  Evanston  and  live  inexpensively  while 
she  was  at  college  there.  She  was  to  graduate  in  June.  It's  pretty  tough, 
Tom;  pretty  tough.  Are  we  there?  All  right.  It's  good  of  you  to 
take  so  much  trouble  on  my  account." 

The  doctor's  office  looked  like  a  barber  shop  when  we  went  in,  there 
were  so  many  waiting.  But  he  took  us  in  ahead  of  the  crowd  just  as  he 
had  promised.  His  first  question  when  he  got  through  his  examination 
was  a  simple  one;   but  its  significance  chilled  me. 

"How  old  are  you,  Mr.  Knowles?" 

"Thirty  nine." 

Then  a  pause. 

"Ever  had  trouble  with  your  eyes  before?" 

"No." 

And  a  longer  pause. 

"Any  blindness  in  your  family?" 

"No." 

Then  Dr.  Phelps,  relapsing  into  silence,  made  all  sorts  of  tests.  Har- 
vey sat  as  still  as  death.  To  hear  anj'thing  would  have  been  a  relief; 
the  silence  was  oppressive. 

"You  must  have  treated  your  eyes  badly,  Mr.  Knowles." 

"I  know  I  have.  But,  doctor,  tell  me,  for  God's  sake,  what  has  hap- 
pened?" 

"Both  optic  nerves  are  paralysed." 
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"That  means  blindness,"  faltered  Harvey,    as    if   he    knew   the    death 

warrant. 

"Temporary  blindness,  certainly,"  replied  Dr.  Phelps  reflectively,  as 
he  studied  the  sightless  eyes.    As  for  me  I  could  even  then  hardly  credit  it. 

"Probably  permanent,"  said  Harvey,  as  if  he  wanted  the  worst. 

"Possibly  permanent  "  repeatd  Dr.  Phelps  kindly.  "But  if  you  are 
g-ame  for  an  up  hill  fight,  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  you.  The  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  build  up  your  system.  You  are  overworked.  Your  whole  ner- 
vous system  is  shattered.  After  your  system  is  in  shape  I  can  tell  you 
more  about  your  eyes.  You  need  good  food  and  plenty  of  it,  comfortable 
quarters,  and  absolute  rest.  If  you  worry  you  will  only  lessen  your 
chances  for  recovery.  I'll  give  you  a  tonic  to  take  home,  and  I  want  to 
see  you  every  day  between  nine  and  twelve." 

"How  long  will  it  be,  doctor,  before  you  can  tell  whether  there  is  any 
hope  for  me?" 

"A  year." 

The  poor  fellow  winced;   even  the  doctor  noticed  it. 

"I  am  frank,"  he  continued,  as  if  in  apology,  "because  from  me 
people  usually  expect  the  truth.      What  is  a  year  if  you  win  out?" 

Harvey  made  no  answer  then.  "Nothing  at  all  if  you  have  plenty  of 
money  in  the  bank,"  he  said  to  me  grimly,  as  we  walked  down  stairs. 
"But  I  haven't,      I've  only  the  reputation" 

I  tried  to  brace  him  up;  but  I  needed  bracing  up  myself  when  I  saw 
his  sister's  face  after  I  got  home  Her  eyes  were  wild  with  suspense; 
when  I  told  her  the  truth  they  filled  with  tears.  But  Harvey  heard  only 
the  cheer  of  her  voice  as  she  crept  into  his  arms— so  slight  and  so  full  of 
grace — and  kissed  him  again  and  again. 

"You  dear,  good  old  brother.  I'll  nurse  you  well  myself.  If  it  is  to 
be  a  fight,  we'll  win  it.  Is  Dr.  Phelps  the  best  we  can  get  in  Chicago, 
Mr.  Bowen?" 

"Oh,  I  think  there's  no  doubt  of  that,  Kate,"  interposed  Harvey.  "I've 
heard  Mr.  Forbes  say  he  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country;  but,  little  girl, 
I'm  afraid  he  will  waste  his  time  on  my  eyes.  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  should 
ever  see  again." 

"You'r  tired  out  and  discouraged,  Harvey  dear;  come  and  lie  down 
on  the  sofa  and  rest  a  minute  while  I  get  you  some  lunch.  Come  on— take 
my  arm." 

I  went  home  rather  discouraged.  Forbes  had  a  long  talk  with  the 
doctor  in  the  evening.      "One  chance  in  five  hundred,  Phelps    tells    me," 
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said  Forbes  gloomily  to  the  boys  next  morning.  He  took  Bowles  from 
the  bonds  at  once  and  put  him  in  Harvej^'s  cage,  and  told  mie  to  get  out 
of  the  bank  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  look  after  Harvey  till  he  could  get 
moved  into  town  and  strarghtened  around  somewhat;  and  I  thought  it 
white  in  the  old  man  to  tell  me  I  could  say  to  Harvej'  that  his  salary- 
would  go  right  on  while  he  was  under  treatment.  Ought  to  have  done 
it"^  Yes,  I  know;  but  how  many  do  do  it  in  Chicago — where  they  kill  al- 
most as  many  men  everj-  day  as  they  do  cattle? 

That's  the  way  I  got  acquainted  with  Katherine  Knowles.  Every 
morning  I  used  to  take  Harvey  down,  silently  hopeless,  to  the  doctor's. 
In  the  afternoon  Katherine  nd  I  would  take  aan  electric  car  and  look  up 
apartments  for  the  two  on  the  north  side.  She  made  me  think  of  her 
brother  so  much;  and  she  looked  so  trim  and  elegant  in  her  dark  blue 
school  suit.  Its  verj'  simplicity  semed  to  throw  her  grace  more  into  evi- 
dence. T  noticed  people  in  the  street  cars  always  looked  at  us  hard.  I 
have  seen  her  many  times  since,  in  many  fanciful  costumes  and  under 
man}'  soft  lights,  but  she  comes  to  me  the  quickest  in  that  simple  blue 
uniform,  her  demure  hands  neatly  cased  in  tan  gloves,  a  tiny  handker- 
chief tucked  in  her  tight  fatting  sleeve,  and  two  gloved  fingers  scratching  , 
industriously  in  her  purse,  disputing  with  me  about  the  car  fare.  She 
had  Harvey's  exactness  about  little  things,  and  after  I  had  plainly  dis- 
pleased her  once  by  paying  her  way  I  gave  up.  She  had  a  will  of  her 
own. 

After  they  got  settled  in  their  new  flat — on  one  of  those  short  courts  off 
Lincoln  Park,  where  Harvey  could  get  plenty  of  good  lake  breeze  and 
catch  the  odor  of  the  flowers — I  went  down  with  Kate  to  introduce  her  to 
Dr.  Phelps.  She  was  to  begin  taking  Harvey  down  herself  the  next  day 
as  my  vacation  was  up.      When  we  reached  the  office  it  was  after    hours. 

"The  doctor  is  just  going  out,"  said  his  assistant;  "you  can't  see 
him."  But  T  thought  I  could,  so  I  sent  in  my  name.  In  a  moment  he 
came  out  of  the  private  office  with  his  top  coat  on — he  was  alwajs  well 
dressed. 

"How'd  do,  Mr.  Bowen;  I'm  on  the  way  to  the  lecture  room,  and  I 
know  you'll  excuse  me,  because  I'm  late."  He  was  half  way  past  be- 
fore I  could  break  in. 

"I  won't  keep  you  a  minute.  I  only  want  to  introduce  Mr.  Knowles' 
sister,  doctor." 

Katherine,  sitting  unuDticed,  rose  as  I  spoke  and  the  doctor  saw  her. 

"Let  me  present  Dr.  Phelps,  Miss  Knowles.      She's  coming    with    her 
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brother  after  today,"  I  continued  as  they  bowed  to  each  other,  "You 
see  I've  got  to  get  to  work  tomorrow." 

Dr.  Phelps  smiled  and  turned  again  to  Katherine  as  she  came  hastily 
forward. 

"You  have  been  so  liind  to  my  brother,"  she  said  with  gentle  emphasis 
"We  are  both  very  grateful.  I  want  to  pay  you  some  money,"  she  add- 
ed, without  giving  him  a  chance  to  reply.  "You  should  have  had  some 
before,  but  we  have  been  so  upset.  Jt  is  twenty  five  dollars.  Would 
you  please  jiist  credit  it  on  brother's  account?  I  shall  bring  some  more 
next  week." 

I  hadn't  an  idea  she  intended  anything  of  that  kind;  but  it  was  done 
before  I  could  get  my  breath.  T  was  nearly  paralysed.  The  doctor 
hesitated.  I  recollected  having  heard  Bowles  say  that  he  never  looked 
at  a  case  under  a  hundred  dollars,  and  I  wondered  whether  he  would 
fire  us  both  bodily.  I  wondered,  watching  his  momentary  indicision, 
what  was  passing  through  his  mind — this  young,  successful,  dandified 
doctor,  holding  his  silk  hat  in  one  hand  and  fingering  Kate's  pitiful  five 
dollar  bills  with  the  other,  while  she  hurriedly  tried  to  explain  that  she 
would  bring  mo-^e  soon.  What  he  thought  I  don't  know;  but  this  is 
what  he  said: 

"I'm  interested  in  your  brother's  case,  Miss  Knowles.  It's  not  a  com- 
mon one" — as  leisurely  as  if  he  didn't  actually  care  whether  he  lectured 
that  afternoon  or  not.  "As  to  this,  I  would  rather  not  take  any  money 
ur.til  I  have  done  something  for  him."  He  put  the  money  back  in  her 
hand  again  as  he  spoke,  and  I  took  a  long  breath. 

"But  we  would  feel  ever  so  much  better  if  you  would  accept  something 
— until  we  could  do  more — " 

"Oh  as  to  that,  I  would  do  so  willingly,  if  I  felt  I  were  entitled  to  any- 
thing. But  I — if  you  are  willing  to  let  me  decide  this,  Miss  Knowles — 
and  I  think  you  should  be" — he  backed  that  up  with  a  different  tone  from 
what  he  ever  gave  me — "I  should  prefer  to  let  the  fee  wait  until  later." 

With  reluctance  Katherine  g^ave  in. 

"Is  there  any  improvement  in  his  e3'es.  Doctor?"      she   asked   anxiously 

He  answered  after  a  perceptible  pause. 

"I  should  hardly  look  for  any  so  soon." 

"Do  you  think  he  will  get  well?" 

Again  he  hesitated. 

"It's  hard  to  give  assurances  so  soon;  but  I  am  hopeful.  I've  enlisted 
with  him  for  a  long  fight,  you  know." 
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That  was  always  the  way  he  talked.  If  there  was  any  hope  to  cling 
to,  somehow  he  made  it  stand  out  from  all  the  despair  that  hedged  about  it. 
One  evening-  I  met  him  in  front  of  the  Auditorium;  he  was  just  starting 
off  on  his  wheel  when  I  rode  up  on  mine.  We  got  to  talking  about  Harvey. 
"By  the  by  where  does  he  live?"  asked  the  doctor. 
I  told  him. 

"I've  got  to  be  away  tomorrow,  and  I  can  save  them  a  useless  trip  to 
the  office  by  riding  over  there.      Want  to  go  'long?" 

I  never  was  worked  so  neatly  in  my  life — for  I  did  not  wake  up  to  the 
situation  all  at  once.  Of  course  they  were  home;  Kate  invited  us  in. 
Few  men  look  well  in  bicycle  suits,  but  Dr.  Phelps  never  looked  badly 
in  anything.  While  he  and  I  chatted  with  Harvey,  Kate  disappeared 
Presently  she  came  in  with  three  glasses  of  lemonade  on  a  tray. 

It  was  as  good  as  a  stage  turn  to  see  the  doctor  rise  when  she  came  to 
him  with  the  last  glass  and,  after  laughter  and  protestations  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  take  the  tray  from  her  and  stand  in  waiting,  urging  her  to 
take  the  third  glass  herself.  She  protested  that  she  didn't  want  any,  but 
she  had  to  take  it,  all  the  same.  Then  he  made  her  confess  that  she  had 
only  three  tumblers  in  the  house,  and  insisted  on  her  drinking  all  her 
lemonade  before  he  would  let  her  make  any  more  for  himself.  So,  all 
around,  we  had  a  great  evening. 

After  that  I  was  never  sure  when  I  dropped  in  to  Harvey's  that  I 
wouldn't  find  Dr.  Phelps  there,  smoking,  or  drumming  on  the  piano,  or 
telling  stories  to  Harvey,  at  which  Kate  and  I  laughed  likewise. 

If  he  wasn't  there  when  I  called,  Harvey  was  pretty  sure  to  be  talking 
about  him — some  remarkable  case,  or  marvelous  bit  of  eye  surgery,  or 
some  new  honor  that  had  come  to  him. 

In  the  fall  he  used  to  make  up  World's  Fair  parties  for  Harvey  and 
Kate  and  me— he  always  included  me — but  I  never  could  paj'  for  anything 
when  the  doctor  was  around.  He  had  a  whole  souled,  arbitrary  way 
about  him  that  overrode  everything. 

To  tell  the  truth,  it  cost  him  more  every  time  we  went  down  to  Jackson 
Park  than  I  could  earn  in  a  whole  week,  even  after  I  was  raised  to  twen- 
ty four  dollars,  with  extra  pay  for  over  time.  So  I  told  him  frankly  I 
couldn't  pretend  to  keep  my  end  up,  and  I  tried  to  drop  out,  but  he 
wouldn't  have  it. 

"You'r  only  a  kid  anyway,  Tom;   when  you  get  to    be    cashier    I    may 

have  to  strike  you  for  a  loan  yet.    You'll  never  be  young  but  once;  come  on. " 

So  Harvey  and  I  used  to  sit  around   the    Court    of    Honor    on    glorious 
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October  evenings — will  such  evenings  ever  come  back,  I  wonder?  It  does 
not  seem  as  if  they  could,  after  the  last  five  years,  does  it?  Harvey  and 
I  used  to  sit  there  listening  to  Sousa,  and  that  Brooklyn  band,  and  the 
Iowa  State  Band — Heaven  knows,  the  least  of  them  was  worthy  of  plaud- 
its— while  Dr.  Phelps  and  Kate  discused  anthropolog3'  near  by,  and 
made  occasional  excursions  to  the  mummy  show  or  La  Rabida  to  settle 
ethnological  disputes. 

Tt  was  after  one  of  those  red  letter  days;  after  the  music  and  the 
throngs  and  the  supper  in  Old  Vienna;  after  the  stroll  down  the  Midway 
and  the  ride  up  on  the  cattle  train;  after  dropping  me  on  Dearborn  Ave- 
nue and  getting  Harvey  and  his  sister  up  to  their  flat;  it  was  in  fact,  after 
Kate  had  excused  herself  and  after  midnight — -with  Harvey  sitting  where 
the  moon  lit  his  sightless  eyes — that  Dr.  Phelps  spoke. 

"Mr.  Knowles,  you  are  your  sisters'  keeper,  father  and  brother  both. 
It  wouldn't  be  honest  for  me  to  come  into  your  little  household  any  longer 
without  confesssing  that — I'd  like  to  be  one  of  it  some  time.  I  haven't 
said  a  word  to  your  sister,  because  I  thought  you  should  be  consulted 
first.      Is  there  any  reason  why  you  would  rather  have  me  quit  coming?" 

And  Harvey,  choking  up,  tried  to  tell  him  how  welcome  he  was  to 
come;  how  much  he  himself  loved  him  already.  Dr.  Phelps  went  home 
very  late  and  very  happy. 

Too  happy  it  proved.  For  he  spoke  to  Kate  the  very  next  night,  and 
when  Harvey  confided  in  me  a  week  afterward — for  even  a  kid  could  see 
there  was  something  wrong — he  was  still  crushed  over  the  result. 

"Kate  don't  know  her  own  mind,  Tom,"  said  Harvey  despairingly. 
"I'm  begining  to  think  she  got  her  head  full  of  everything  but  good  horse 
sense  at  college  after  all." 

"What  does  she  say?"  I  enquired,  amazed.  "Hang  it,  I'd  marry 
that  man  myself,  Harvey.      He's  a  cuckoo,  that  man  is." 

"I  know  it.  But  she's  got  an  idea  it's  her  duty  to  devote  her  life  to 
study.  Now  wouldn't  that  kill  you?  She  turned  him  down  cold — in  a 
very  nice  way,  of  course — but  what's  that?  I  talked  to  her.  You  might 
as  well  talk  to  a  post" 

I  never  asked  any  more  questions,  but  I  didn't  wonder  at  not  meeting 
Dr  Phelps  over  at  the  flat  any  more.  In  fact,  I  didn't  see  him  until  late 
in  December  at  his  office,  and  he  happened  to  be  making  a  test  on  Har- 
vey's eyes — Kate  sitting  by,  anxiously  waiting  the  result.  For  an  hour 
the  doctor  worked  over  him  with  apparatus  so  sensitive  and  methods  so 
delicate  that  only  the  trained  intelligence  could  detect  a  variation    in    the 
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effect  on  the  impotent  nerves. 

"I  can't  give  you  sight  for  a  Christmas  present,  Know^les,"  he  said  at 
last;   "but  the  fight  is  won." 

We  jumped  to  our  feet,  while  Harvey  caught  the  doctor's  hands  from 
the  bandages  he  was  replacing  over  his  eyes  and  silently'  wrung  them. 

"In  a  few  months  more  you  will  be  out  of  the  woods,"  Dr.  Phelps  con- 
tinue!.     "We  have  only  to  guard  against  accidents  now." 

Of  course  I  telephoned  Forbes,  and  Forbes  passed  the  word  around  the 
bank  with  his  usual  ''I  told  you  so"  air;  called  the  president's  attention 
to  it  and  explained  how  remarkable  the  case  was  at  the  director's  meet- 
ing in  the  afternoon;  told  each  one  of  them  who  Phelps  was— they  were 
too  polite  to  acknowledge  that  they  knew — and  what  a  miracle  he  had 
worked  on  Harvey's  eyes.      It  was  all  very  funny. 

I  rushed  up  to  the  flat  after  dinner  that  night  to  rejoice  with  Harvey 
and  his  happy  sister.  There  was  only  one  thing  lacking  that  night.  I 
fancied  Harvey's  ears  were  alert  for  a  step  on  the  stairs  all  the  time;  I 
know  mine  were;   but  none  came. 

If  only  he  could  have  dropped  in  the  way  he  used  to  do  in  the  gold  of 
October,  informally,  delightfully,  with  his  railery  or  his  odd  stories 
about  Quebec — he  was  born  in  Quebec.  One  little  story  about  the  peas- 
ants would  have  made  our  happiness  complete. 

When  they  heard  from  him  again,  except  professionally,  it  was  Christ- 
mas. I  went  up  Christmas  morning  to  show  Kate  a  pair  of  cuff  buttons 
the  doctor  had  sent  me,  and  she  showed  me  a  set  of  Browning  that  Robert 
himself  would  have  envied.  It  was  for  her,  with  the  doctor's  card. 
But  to  Harvey  he  sent  a  set  of  Parkman  with  a  little  note: 

It  may  look  queer  for  me  to  be  sending  you  books.  But  it  signifies 
my  confidence  in  your  ability  to  read  them  before  another  Christmas 
comes.  I  want  you  to  know  Parkman— and  something  of  my  country 
and  people. 

G.  P. 

In  January  the  doctor  ordered  Harvey  down  to  the  Hot  Springs  for 
two  months,  so  he  could  have  the  baths  and  the  fresh  air  and  the  sun- 
shine to  hasten  his  recovery. 

"You  don't  need  me  any  more.  Just  be  careful — very  careful— not  to 
expose  your  eyes  too  fast.  Your  sister  will  handle  the  bandages  while 
you  are  gone.      When  you  come  back  I'll  take  them  off  for  good." 

So  the  spring  opened,  backwardly  and  haltingly  to  Harvey,    hoping  so 
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much,  waiting  so  impatiently.      But  it  came,    and    brought   Harvey   just 
what  Gilbert  Phelps  had  promised. 

Feebly  at  first,  like  the  uncertain  breath  of  a  new  born  child;  flicker- 
ing like  the  first  blaze  of  a  candle — but  yet,  light;  from  the  struggling 
nerves  to  the  despairing  heart.  Light;  and  with  it  life  and  hope  and 
sweet  sleep  and  glorious  waking. 

The  April  morning  that  Kate  and  I  took  her  brother  down  to  the  doc- 
tor's after  they  got  back  from  the  South  was  like  the  morning  of  the  Res- 
urrection, Harvey  said. 

The  office  was  full,  but  Dr.  Phelps,  with  much  handshaking  and  many 
questions  of  the  travelers,  steered  us  in  past  the  crowd,  and  everybody 
congratulated  everybody  else.  When  Dr.  Phelps  took  hold  of  the  band- 
ages to  remove  them  for  good  and  all,  Harvey  stopped  him. 

"Hold  on,  doctor;"  his  voice  was  unsteady.  "You've  all  forgotten 
what  will  happen  now — when  you  uncover  my  eyes  this  time.  Think  a 
minute." 

We  all  looked  at  one  another. 

Dr.  Phelps  laughed  first.  "Whatever  it  is,  we'll  chance  it  anyway. 
Here  goes."  He  whisked  them^^ofi^,  and  Harvey,  blinking,  looked  around 
Kate  was  right  in  his  arms,  and  he  kissed  her;  he  saw  me  and  smiled 
the  old  way.  Then  he  turned  and  put  both  his  hands  on  the  doctor's 
shoulders. 

"My  face  is  familiar  enough  to  you,  doctor.  Can  you  realize,  my  dear, 
dear  friend,  that  thSs  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  seen  yours?" 

We  had  all  of  us  forgotten.  Harvey  had  the  stage;  something  in  his 
tone  upset  Kate  and  me  completely.  I  was  only  a  boy,  any  way,  but  the 
two  men  looking  hard  at  each  other  smiled  in  silence — choking  something 
down,  maybe — and  clasped  hands  the  harder.    The  fight,  indeed,  was  won 

Harvey's  first  appearance  at  the  bank  was  an  ovation.  Forbes  gave 
him  a  secretary  (me)  and  no  end  of  stenographers  and  clerks.  Of  course 
Dr.  Phelps  brought  his  bank  account  over  to  us.  Harvey  used  to  look 
after  his  investments  for  him,  and,  as  a  grateful  man  would,  did  a  hun- 
dred things  for  his  friend  which  endeared  them  to  each  other.  The  doc- 
tor's business  was,  in  fact,  a  gold  mine,  and  when  I  saw  in  the  'Tribune' 
one  morning  that  he  was  going  abroad  for  a  year  I  could  not  understand  it 

'*Yes,  it's  so,"  said  Harvey  to  me  when  I  enquired.  "The  doctor 
says  he  is  overworked  and  has  got  to  quit  or  go  under.  It's  too  bad. 
Still  he  likes  the  idea  of  going  to  Germany  for  a  year.  I  do  not  like  it 
a  bit.     But  here's  the  orders, "  he  added,   handing  me  a   memorandum. 
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"Make  that  into  six  letters  of  credit  for  him." 

I  was  up  at  the  flat  the  night  he  called  to  say  good  by.  We  talked 
over  World's  Fair  days,  already  crystallizing  into  memories;  we  had 
lemonade  and  tried  to  laugh  over  that  first  call  and  the  three  tumblers. 
We  laughed;  but  somehow  it  was  not  the  same — quite. 

He  stayed  late,  later  than  ever  before.  But  would  he  even  then  have 
gone  so  soon,  would  we  have  let  him  go,  if  the  shocking  thought  had 
crossed  the  minds  of  one  of  us  that  he  would  never  see  us  again? 

For  some  months  he  wrote  to  Harvey.  After  the  letters  dropped  off, 
we  heard  of  him  occasionly  through  foreigners  calling  on  business  at  the 
bank.  From  a  German  officer,  fresh  from  Berlin,  we  heard  one  evil  re- 
port. Yes,  the  Herr  Dr.  Phelps  he  had  met;  the  young  American  was 
in  bad  health;  went  out  but  little  and  that  among  medical  itien.  Many 
a  confab  we  had  in  the^little  flat,  Kate  listening  always,  over  his  pro- 
longed absence  and  odd  silence.      What  did  it  mean? 

Kate  herself  found  it  one  Sunday  morning  in  a   Berlin   cable  letter    to 

the  'Tribune'. 

Gilbert  Phelps  of  Chicago,  the  American  specialist  who  was  received 
here  with  such  honor  last  year,  in  medical  circles,  is  reported  to  have 
lost  his  sight  through  complications  due  to  a  breaking  down  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  The  case  has  attracted  interest  owing  to  his  eminance  as 
an  oculist  both  in  his  own  country  and  abroad. 

That  day  bore  a  message  of  inquiry,  sympathy  and  alarm  from  Har- 
vey to  him.  For  days  we  looked  for  an  answering  message,  but  none 
came — only,  a  fortnight  later,  a  letter  written  in  a  cramped,  foreign 
hand,  dictated  by  Dr.  Phelps: 

So  long  as  there  was  hope,  my  dear  Knowles,  I  could  not  write  you. 
Now  that  there  is  none,  you  need  no  longer  be  in  uncertainty.  My  sight 
is  irretrievably  gone;  not  suddenly,  and  in  a  night,  like  yours;  but  by 
little  degrees — loss  of  vision,  we  call  it— each  ona  cutting  somewhat  the 
hope  that  has  held  me  up  until  now.  It  was  the  fear  of  this  catastrophe 
that  drove  me  abroad.  Somehow  I  always  compare  your  case,  more  than 
any  other,  with  my  own.  Why,  I  don't  know;  but  when  I  worked  over 
your  eyes  I  felt  as  if  it  were  my  own  sight  that  I  was  battling  for. 
When  I  won  out  I  exulted  in  my  own  safety  as  well  as  yours.  But  there 
was  really  no  sense  in  it;   I  just  clung  to  the  idea  because  it  pleased   me. 

I  never  told  you  that  my  own  mother  went  blind  at  thirty  seven.  That 
is  what  made  me  an  oculist:  the  remembrance  of  that  patient  little  wo- 
man, struggling  so  long  with  poverty  and  with  the  saddest  of  human 
afflictions,  to  raise  her  little  family  respectably,  and  give  us  all  a  start 
in  life. 
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I  shall  not  come  back  to  Chicago;  at  least,  not  for  a  long  time— if  ever. 
I  am  here  in  an  atmosphere  of  study  and  research  I  love.  \nd  while 
much  is  denied  me,  something  remains.  Will  you  let  me  know  whether 
what  I  have  in  your  hands  and  what  is  in  the  box — you  have  the  keys — 
will  yield  me,  say,  twenty  five  hundred  dollars  a  year?  Now  that  my 
earning  power  is  gone  I  naturally  feel  poor,  and  must  regulate  my  ex- 
penses by  my  income. 

Remember  mre  with  affectionate  regard  to  your  sister,  and  to — I  had 
almost  said  your  brother  Tom — Mr.  Boweri. 

Let  me  hear  how  your  own  eyes  are,  and  by  all  you  have  suffered, 
never  abuse  them  again.  The  odds  against  recovery  are  too  desparate. 
For  you,  indeed,  my  dear  friend,  there  would  be  no  odds  if  you  went 
blind  again.      So  be  careful. 

Affectionately   yours, 

Gilbert  Phelps. 

We  were  at  breakfast  when  the  letter  came.  While  her  brother— hesi- 
tating, stumbling,  stammering — read,  Kate  looked  as  if  she  would  suffo- 
cate. Harvey,  finishing  unsteadily,  bent  low  over  his  cup  of  chocolate 
— he  never  drank  coffee,  on  account  of  his  eyes.  I  looked  straight  ahead 
into  a  sea  of  blue  china  with  chops  ana  muffins  swimming  around  in  help- 
less confusion;  but  Kate  Knowles,  tearing  at  the  high  collar  of  her  shirt 
waist,  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  cry.  Her  sweep  caught  the  chocolate 
pot  and  half  the  dishes  followed  her— but  what  of  that?  She  leaned, 
panting,  against  the  mantel.  Lord!  what  a  picture.  My  heart  beat 
like  a  trip  hammer. 

"Harvey,  I  am  going  to  Berlin." 

He  said  never  a  word.      What  could  he  say? 

"Have  I  money  enough  to  take  me  there?"      she  demanded  quickly. 

"Why,  I  don't  know — I  guess  so.  But  heavens  and  earth,  you  can't 
go  alone!" 

Kate's  eyes,  burning,  blazed  into  mine. 

"Will  you  go,  Tom?" 

It  was  my  turn  to  jump;   and  I  was  ready. 

"I'd  go  to  the  devil  for  you."  That  was  the  only  time  she  ever  kissed 
me.  It's  Justus  well.  I  couldn't  have  stood  it  for  a  steady  diet.  Were 
you  ever  in  love  at  twenty  with  a  woman  of  twenty  four?  I  had  troubles 
of  my  own  once;  but  I  kept  them  mj'  own. 

"Tom,  I'll  fix  it  with  Forbes  so  you  can  get  off.  I  swear  it  looks  like 
a  crazy  thing  to  do,"  said  Harvey  reflectively.  "Kate,  you'd  better  wait 
and  think  another  day." 

But  there  was  just  one  and  only  one  thing  Kate   would   wait   for — and 
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that  struck  me  as  absurdest  of  all — some  new  clothes.  She  wouldn't  stir 
till  she  was  all  rigged  up  in  stunning  new  clothes — and  going  to  see  a 
blind  man!      Women  are  queer. 

We  got  there  with  much  less  trouble  than  I  imagined.  But  we  had  to 
chase  the  town  half  over  for  the  doctor's  address;  and  not  until  we 
knocked  excitedly  at  the  door  of  his  lodgings  did  it  occur  to  us  that  we 
needed  an  interpreter.  Kate  didn't  know  a  word  of  German,  and  neither 
did  I,  except  a  smattering  of  Nord  Seit  concert  garden  stuff  like  Zwei, 
and  Doppel  brau,  and  Noch  a  mal. 

However,  I  made  a  pass  at  the  hubsch  girl  who  answered  the  bell  in 
Milwaukee  Avenue  English,  and  her  face  opened  with  joy. 

Sure — the  doctor  had  gone  for  a  walk  out — her  brother  with.  Could 
we  find  him?  Yes,  well;  wait  only  a  little.  But  oh,  that  little  was  so 
long  for  Kate,  almost  frantic.  At  last  a  sawed  off  lad,  prematurely 
dressed,  appeared,  and  we  tore  after  him  up  one  street  and  down  another 
until  he  led  us  into  a  great  boulevard  lined  with  lindens,  alive  with  sold- 
iers and  equipages. 

Suddenly  our  guide  stopped  and  pointed  to  a  bench. 

"Sehen  Sie:  da  sind  Sie.^^ 

Could  that  boyish  looking  chap  in  the  Bismarck  cap  really  be  he? 

I  looked  at  Kate.  All  the  nervous  anxiety  of  two  long  weeks  hushed 
in  a  great  calm.  On  her  face  the  impress  of  a  great  moment;  in  her 
manner  the  proud  confidence  to  meet  it.      She  went  straight  to  him. 

"Don't  be  startled,  doctor;  it's  only  me —  Kate,"  I  heard  her  say  softly 

It  was  like  an  electric  shock.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  grabbed  his  cap, 
and  took  a  step  forward,  clasping  it  in  his  hands  as  he  stretched  them 
out.      She  caught  them  hungerly. 

"Miss — why,  Kate!  Why,  where  on  earth  did  you  come  from?" 

"Chicago."     And  such  a  little  laugh. 

"But — how  did  you  happen  to  find  me?" 

"I  came  on  purpose  to  find  you." 

"Did  you  know — of  my  trouble?  My  GodI  if  If  I  could  onlyse  e  for  a  mo- 
ment.     I've  never  known  till  now  all  it  means  to  be  blind." 

"That's  why  I  came,  Gilbert;  to  tell  you  how  sorry — we  are — how 
sorry — I  am.  Sit  here  just  a  minute.  I'm  getting  frightened,  Gilbert. 
My  courage  is  oozing.  I'm  afraid — I  can't  tell  you  what— I  meant  to— 
what  I  came  all  the  way  to  tell  you— Gilbert. " 

"Not  that,  Kate?  Oh,  Kate,  it's  not  that?  Notthat?  Is  it?  Oh,  Kate, 
is  it?  Has  it  come?" 
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She  was  crying-  softly.  I  think  he  felt  a  hot  tear  on  his  hand.  May- 
be her  fingers,  twining  in  his,  spoke;  how  can  I  tell?  At  any  rate,  there 
were  no  more  useless  questions,  but  instead — and  this  comes  back  to  me 
as  a  beautiful  object  lesson  in  the  resources  of  nature — instead,  he  drew 
her  close  and  kissed  her  as  quickly  as  a  man  with  the  two  best  eyes  in 
Germziny  could  have  done. 

A  dudish  officer  riding  by  stared  back  in  envy  at  the  bold  young  Am- 
ericaner.  Kate,  with  her  flashing  eyes,  was  enough  to  make  the  very 
angels  jealous.  Another  stumpy  German  boy— the  doctor's  attendant — 
came  running  up  when  things  got  exciting,  and  asked  our  boy  in  Wiener- 
wurst whether  she  was  the  ArzVs  sister. 

But,  rising  myself  to  the  occasion,  under  the  inspiration  of  their  tri- 
umphant love,  I  explained  to  the  boys  in  the  hochest  of  Deutsch  that  she 
was  not  his  sister  aber  gans  gewiss  his  Braut. 

Frank'W.  Spearman." 
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^  Children's    Department*  ^ 

GRANDPA'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD 

"We  are  ready  to  listen  to  the  next  story  Grandpa,"  said  Benny. 
"I  was  telling  Tommy  Bruce  all  about  king  Cyrus  and  the  way  the  hor- 
ses ran  away  from  the  camels  and  how  the  Persian  soldiers  got  into  the 
city  where  the  rich  king  Croesus  lived,  and  carried  him  off  a  prisoner 
and  he  wanted  to  come  over  and  hear  the  story  you  are  going  to  tell  me 
tonight.    I  told  him  you  wouldn't  care,  and  you  don't,  do  you,  Grandpa?" 

"No,  little  boy.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  Tommy,  and  hope  you  will  be 
as  interested  in  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  as  Benny  is. 

"You  will  remember  Benny,  that  when  king  Croesus  thought  he  was 
going  to  be  burned  to  death  on  the  great  pile  of  fagots  where  the  Per- 
sians had  bound  him,  he  called  on  the  name  of  Solon.  Solon  was  a  very 
wise  man  who  visited  king  Croesus  when  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
riches  and  power.  He  belonged  to  the  people  we  call  Greeks.  These 
people  were  the  decendents  of  Javan,  a  son  of  Japhet. 

"Like  all  the  other  peoples  who  lived  so  many  years  ago,  long  before 
men  began  to  write  down  in  books  a  true  account  of  the  happenings  and 
doings  of  the  peoples  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  older  people 
used  to  tell  the  younger  people  and  children  many  wonderful  stories  which 
they  believed,  and  so  the  first  thing  we  always  hear  about  the  people 
called  Greeks  are  these  stories  which,  to  distinguish  from  the  real  hist- 
ory, are  called  Greek  Mythology. 

"The  people  lived  in  the  beautiful  islands  and  peninsulas  called  Greece. 
There  is  a  high  mountain  in  Greece  called  Olympus,  and  the  Greeks  had 
come  to  believe  that  on  the  top  of  this  mountain  there  were  beautiful  pal- 
aces inhabited  by  powerful  and  superior  beings  who  controlled  the  heav- 
ens and  the  eartli,  and  could  do  all  things,  for  they  did  not  know  about 
God  as  we  do. 

"Kronos  was  a  horrible  monster  who  was  also  called    Saturn,    and    it 
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was  said  of  him  that  he  ate  up  his  own  children.  We  know  now  that  as 
time  devours  all  that  it  gives  birth  to,  that  the  monster  Kronos  was  none 
other  than  old  father  Time  whom  we  see  pictured  with  a  scythe  in  his 
hand,  ready  to  cut  down  and  destroy  all  that  he  has  produced. 

"Well,  as  the  story  goes  one  of  the  most  promising  children  of  this  old 
father  Time  was  called  Zeus,  or  Jupiter.  Gaea  or  Rhea,  the  wife  of 
Kronos,  saved  Zeus  from  being  eaten  up  by  his  father,  by  a  trick.  She 
took  a  large  stone,  dressed  it  up  in  baby  clothes,  and  gave  it  to  Kronos 
who  swallowed  it  instead  of  his  child,  and  thus  Zeus  escaped  being  eaten. 
"Kronos  had  two  other  sons,  one  Poseidon  or  Neptune,  who  became 
lord  of  the  ocean,  and  the  other  Ops  or  Pluto,  who  became  monarch  of  the 
realms  of  the  dead,  for  the  tooth  of  Time  could  not  destroy  the  ocean  nor 
disturb  the  kingdom  of  departed  spirits. 

"Zeus  became  the  god  of  the  skies,  and  the  Greeks  loved  to  imagine 
him  as  a  majestic  looking  man  in  his  full  strength  with  thick  hair  and 
beard,  and  with  lightening  in  his  hand,  and  an  eagle  by  his  side.  These 
lightenings  or  thunderbolts  were  forged  by  his  crooked  son  Hephaestus 
or  Vulcan,  who  is  sometimes  called  the  blacksmith  god,  whose  furnaces 
were  the  volcanos,  where  the  thunderbolts  with  which  Zeus  was  armed 
were  forged." 

"But  Grandpa,  how  did  Hephaestus  come  to  be  crooked?" 
"That  is  not  quite  settled,  my  little  man.  Some  say  he  was  born  de- 
formed, and  others  say  that  upon  interfering  in  a  quarrel  between  his 
father  and  mother,  Zeus  becoming  angry  with  him,  siezed  him  by  the  leg 
and  threw  him  from  the  top  of  Mt.  Olympus,  and  after  falling  all  day, 
he  landed  on  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  where  he  was  kindly  recieved  by  the 
Sintians,  but  he  was  afterwards  allowed  to  go  back  to  Olympus. 

"There  were  twelve  gods  and  goddesses  who  inhabited  the  beautiful 
palaces  on  Mt.  Olympus,  which  no  one  ever  saw,  for  the  Greeks  who  lived 
far  away  from  Mt.  Olympus  believed  that  the  palaces  were  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  and  those  who  lived  near  the  mountain  believed  that  the 
palaces  were  far  up  in  the  sky. 

"Althoup-h  Zeus  ruled  over  all  the  other  gods  and  goddesses,  and  was 
all-powerful,  he  once  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  being  dethroned. 
This  occured  in  a  battle  with  the  Titans,  a  horrible  race  of  monstrous 
giants,  of  whom  the  worst  was  Briareus,  who  had  a  hundred  hands,  and 
who  tried,  by  piling  up  mountains  one  on  top  of  the  other,  to  scale  heav- 
en and  throw  Zeus  down;  but  when  Zeus  was  hardest  pressed,  a  dread- 
ful pain  in  his  head  caused  him  to  bid  Hephaestus  strike  it  with   a  ham- 
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mer.  Then  out  darted  Heavenly  Wisdom,  his  beautiful  daughter  Pallas 
Athena,  or  Minerva,  fully  armed,  with  piercing  or  shining  eyes;  and  by 
her  counsels  he  cast  down  the  Titans  and  heaped  their  own  mountains, 
Etna  and  Ossa  and  Pelion  on  them  to  keep  them  down;  and  whenever 
there  was  an  earthquake,  it  was  thought  to  be  caused  by  one  of  these  gi- 
ants struggling  to  get  free." 

"Please  tell  us  about  the  oracle  Grandpa,  because  I  told  Tommy  you 
would." 

"Yes,  my  little  man,  but  I  thought  I  would  tell  you  about  the  way  the 
people  called  Greeks  came  to  believe  in  the  strange  beings  they  called 
gods,  so  you  would  understand  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  the  or- 
acle at  Delphi. 

"You  know  the  story  in  the  Bible  of  how  God  spoke  to  Moses  from  the 
burning  bush  at  Mt.  Sinai  and  this  is  the  way  that  the  Greeks  came  to 
believe  that  some  of  their  gods  spoke  to  them,  and  what  these  gods  said 
to  them  they  called  the  oracle. 

"On  the  southern  side  of  Mt.    Parnassus   two  spurs   or   arms   of   the 
mountain  stretch  out  just  as  Grandpa  stretches  out  his  arms  toward  you, 
forming  a  kind  of  half  circle,  or  amphitheatre." 
"What  is  an  amphitheatre  Grandpa?" 

"Don't  you  remember  when  Grandpa  took  you  to  the  circus,  and  how 
the  people  sat  on  seats  built  all  around  a  great  big  circle  into  which  the 
horses  and  elephants  came  to  perform?" 

"Oh!  yes  Grandpa,  and  you  remember  too,  don't  you  Tommy?  for 
you  went  with  your  Papa." 

"Yes  Benny,  I  know  what  an  amphitheatre  is,  for  our  teacher  told  us 
about  th2  great  Roman  amphitheatre,  where  the  seats  were  all  made  of 
stone,  and  where  thousands  of  people  came  to  see  the  Gladiators  fight." 
"Yes,  Tommy.  Well,  within  the  midst,  of  this  natural  amphitheatre 
formed  by  the  arms  of  the  mountain  was  a  deep  cavern  and  one  day  a 
goatherd  whose  goats,  browsing  on  the  brink,  were  thrown  into  singular 
convultions;  the  man  going  to  the  spot  and  endeavoring  to  look  into  the 
cavern,  became  himself  agitated  and  crazy  like.  When  he  told  his  neigh- 
bors all  about  it,  they  all  said  there  must  be  a  god  living  in  the  place 
who  sent  out  the  strange  smelling  gas  or  vapor  which  made  the  goats  and 
the  man  so  intoxicated. 

"The  rude  inhabitants  from  all  the  neighboring  places  flocked  to  the 
place,  and  whatever  any  one  said,  after  he  had  inhaled  the  vapor,  they 
believed  was  the  voice  of  a  god  speaking  through  him.      Some  of  the  peo- 
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pie  became  so  giddy  from  inhaling  the  gas  that  they  fell  over  the  preci- 
pice down  into  the  chasm  and  were  killed.  This  led  the  people  to  call  a 
meeting  which  all  who  lived  for  many  miles  around  attended.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  voted  that  one  person  by  public  authority  should  alone  be 
permitted  to  inhale  the  vapor  and  deliver  the  message  from  the  god. 

"A  young  girl  was  at  first  chosen  from  among  the  common  people  and 
a  framework  was  built  over  the  chasm  to  keep  her  from  falling  in  when 
she  inhaled  the  maddening  vapor.  This  girl  was  called  the  Pythoness, 
or  prophetess.  And  the  frame  on  which  she  sat,  was  called  a  tripod, 
because  it  stood  on  t^>ree  feet. 

^'After  a  time  a  rude  temple  was  built  over  the  cavern,  priests  were 
appointed,  ceremonies  were  preformed,  and  all  who  would  consult  the 
oracle  must  come  with  gold  or  other  presents  in  their  hands. 

"The  girl  was  chosen  from  among  mountain  cottagers,  the  most  unac- 
quainted among  mankind  that  could  be  found,  and  originally  she  was 
taken  very  young.  Once  appointed,  she  was  never  to  quit  the  temple. 
But  unfortunately  it  happened  that  one  Pythoness  made  her  escape:  her 
singular  beauty  attracted  a  young  man  who  succeeded  in  the  hazardous 
attempt  to  carry  her  oflF.  It  was  afterwards  decided  that  the  Pythoness 
should  be  an  old  woman  not  under  fifty  years  of  age,  in  order  that  in 
simplicity  she  should  still  be  the  nearest  to  a  child,  and  she  was  always, 
as  much  as  possible,  dressed  like  a  little  girl. 

"Don't  you  think  it  very  funny  that  what  a  simple-minded  old  woman 
made  half  crazy  by  breathing  in  this  poisonous  gas  said  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  people  as  the  voice  of  a  god?  Well,  so  it  was,  and  rich 
and  powerful  men  and  kings  came  from  far  and  wide  with  beasts  of  bur- 
den laden  down  with  gold  and  silver  and  presents  of  all  kinds  to  find 
out  from  the  oracle  whether  they  would  be  successful  in  what  they  wished 
to  do.  So  that  the  priests  of  the  temple  became  very  rich.  The  old  temple 
was  torn  down  and  a  magnificent  one  built  in  its  stead,  and  as  no  one 
dared  to  steal  any  of  these  presents,  fearing  to  anger  the  god  Apollo, 
who  it  was  finally  said  was  the  god  who  delivered  his  messages  to  man- 
kind in  this  way,  many  rich  people  brought  their  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  stones,  and  left  them  with  the  priests  for  safe  keeping.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  the  temple  became  a  kind  of  bank  for  rich  people.  But  I 
have  already  made  this  story  too  long,  my  little  men,  and  next  time  we 
will  begin  right  where  we  have^left  off  before  I  began  to  tell  you  about 
the  oracle,  as  there  are  very  many  interesting  stories  about  these  people 
called  Greeks." 
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"May  I  come  again?"   said  Tommy. 
"Certainly,"  replied  Grandpa. 

To  be  continued. 


THE  REUNION  OF  THE  TOYS 

A  little  toy  hug  and  a  little  toy  mouse 

And  a  little  toy  tiger  met 
On  the  little  toy  porch  of  a  little  toy  house 

Where  a  little  toy  table  was  set. 
And  the  little  toy  bug  gave  a  sad  little  squeak 

And  the  little  mouse  wailed:     "Oh,  my'" 
And  the  little  toy  tiger  attempted  to  speak, 

But  emitted  a  sad  little  sigh. 

A  little  toy  soldier  set  down  a  toy  cup 

And  indulged  in  a  pitiful  wail, 
And  sadness  came  over  a  little  toy  pup 

With  a  poor  little  stump  of  a  tail; 
And  a  little  toy  engine  that  ran  on  a  track 

Gave  a  sad  little  toot  as  it  sped. 
And  a  little  bisque  doll  said:     "Alas  and 
alack! 

I  really  wish  I  were  dead." 

Then  a  brisk  little  Jack  popped  out  in  the  air 

From  a  box  he  had  opened  somehow, 
Andhesaid  to  the  toys:    "This  is  strange,  I 
declare! 
What  makes  you  so  sad?  What's  the  row?" 
And  the  little  bisque  doll  put  a  little  bisque 
hand 
On  her  little  bisque  heart  and  replied: 
"I'm  a  stranger  alone  in  a  strange  foreign 
land." 
And  the  others  in  unison  sighed. 
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And  the  soldier   said:   "That's    what's   the 
matter  with  me; 

I'm  homesick  and  lonely  today, 
For  the  ones  that  I  love  are  far  over  the  sea— 

Oh  why  did  they  bring  me  away?" 
And  the  little  toy  mouse  and  the  little  toy  cup 

And  the  little  toy  table  and  plate, 
And  the  little  toy  tiger  and  little  toy  pup 

Had  the  same  little  tale  to  relate. 

Then  the  Jack-in-the-box  dashed  a  tear  from 
his  eye. 
And  said  in  a  sorrowful  tone: 
"I,  too,  am  a  stranger  beneath  a  strange  sky, 

Far,  far  from  the  haunts  I  have  known! 
They  made  me  in  Germany,   thousands  of 
miles 
Across  the  blue  ocean!"   And  o'er 
The  faces  around   him   there   broke   happy 
smiles 
Where  sadness  was  pictured  before. 

"Made  over  in  Germany?"   shouted  the  doll, 

"I,  too,  was  made  there!"   And  the  bug 
And  the  soldier  and  tiger  and  puppy  an   all 

Rushed  forward  to  give  her  a  hug. 
"They  made  me  in  Germany,"  each  of  them 
cried. 
"Wie  gehts?"   squeaked  the  mouse  to  the 
Jack: 
"Dankeschoen,"  in  a   glad    little    voice    he 

replied — 
The  engine  leaped  clear  from  its  track. 

Then  the  little  toy  bug  and  the  little  toy 
mouse 
And  the  soldier  and  doll  and  the  rest 
Formed  a  ring  on  the  porch  of  the  little    toy 
house, 
And  joy  was  in  each  little  breast; 
And  they  sang:    "Made    in    Germany,    over 
the  sea!" 
And  they  dnnced  all  around  with  delight— 
And  a  little  boy  woke  and  sat  up  and  said  he: 
"Why,  they're  just    as    I    left   them    last 
night!" 

S.  E.  Kiser 
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By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 

The  next  point  of  interest  we  are  to  visit  is  the  capital  of  Cambodia 
This  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mesap,  and  on  an  island  in  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Mekong-.  The  waters  of 
the  Mesap  are  from  Lake  Thalysap,  a  body  of  water  of  no  small  import- 
ance. The  lake  is  about  ninety  miles  longr,  and  varies  from  eight  to  twen- 
ty-five miles  in  width. 

In  the  lower  part  it  narrows  steadily  until  it  forms  a  river,  and  this 
river  is  the  Mesap,  which  I  have  mentioned  to  you;  consequently  you  have 
only  to  follow  the  current  to  come  to  Panompin,  which  has  only  been  the 
capital  within  the  last  ten  years;  until  that  time  the  seat  of  government 
was  at  Oodong,  and  the  change  was  made  on  account  of  the  supposed  un- 
healthiness  of  the  latter  place.  The  real  fact  is  that  Panompin  is  bet- 
ter  situated  for  political  and  commercial  purposes,  as  it  is  at  the  end  of 
the  great  lake  and  close  by  the  River  Mekong.  If  you  could  see  the  two 
places  you  would  understand  it  at  once. 

Panompin  is  a  small  cicy  with  a  population  of  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand,  and  is  made  up  of  several  nationalities.  There  are  Siam- 
ese, Chinese,  Anamese  and  Manilla  men  among  the  inhabitants,  as  well 
as  the  native  Cambodians.  There  are  no  long  streets  of  fine  buildin-s 
such  as  you  would  expect  a  capital  to  contain.  It  consists,  for  the  mo'st 
part,  of  bamboo  huts  without  much  pretense  of  architecture,  and  the 
streets  are  so  bad  that  though  the  king  has  a  number  of  carriages  he  rare- 
ly rides  out.  The  palace  of  the  king  is  the  finest  edifice  in  pknompin. 
being  like  a  fine  dwelling-house  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  and 
the  interior  is  entirely  European  in  character. 

The  king  is  very  proud  of  his  palace,  and  considers  it  a  great  polite- 
ness when  his  guests  admire  and  praise  it. 

The  barracks  where  the  French  troops  are  quartered  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  order,  and  to  see  that  the  king  does  nothing  that  would  be  against 
the  interests  of  his  protectors,  is  not  far  from  the  king's  palace 

Many  towns  and  villages  along  the  lake  and  river  are  entirely  occupied 
with  the  fish  business.      Great  quantities  of  fish  are  caught  and  exported. 
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Some  of  these  are  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  and  three  feet  thick.  One  of 
these  alone  is  of  great  value  to  the  captor,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
oil  extracted. 

As  a  commercial  center,  Panompin  is  of  growing  importance.  Already 
a  few  stores  and  shops  made  of  brick  are  to  be  seen,  but  the  most  import- 
ant buildings  aside  from  the  palace  are  temples. 

Speaking  of  temples,  it  is  not  generally  known  that  Cambodia  contains 
the  ruins  of  a  temple  that  was  greater  in  its  time  than  the  very  famous 
one  of  Thebes  in  Egypt.      This  temple  is  known  as  the  Nagkon  "Wat. 

Wat  in  the  Malay  language  means  temple,  and  the  place  where  this 
temple  is  located  is  called  Nagkon.  The  province  where  it  is  situated  is 
really  in  the  territory  of  Siam,  as  it  was  taken  from  Cambodia  near  the 
end  of  the  last  century  and  annexed  to  the  rival  kingdom.  It  is  not  known 
who  built  the  temple,  as  the  inscriptions  on  the  stones  are  in  a  language 
that  is  not  understood  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  far  more  modern  than  the  temples  of  ancient  Eg3'pt,  and  probably 
not  nearly  as  ancient  as  some  of  the  famous  edifices  of  Sj'ria.  In  course 
of  time  some  one  will  be  able  to  read  the  inscriptions,  and  then  we  will 
learn  all  about  its  age  and  the  reasons  for  its  erection. 

The  outer  wall  enclosing  the  temple  is  more  than  half  a  mile  square, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  ditch  that  was  evidently  of  considerable 
depth  when  first  made.  It  is  now  filled  in  many  places  with  weeds  and 
trees,  and  there  is  a  forest  of  palm-trees  between  the  outer  wall  and  the 
body  of  the  temple. 

The  main  entrance  is  by  a  causeway,  the  whole  length  of  which,  from 
its  beginning  be3'ond  the  outer  wall  to  the  entrance  of  the  temple  is  nearly 
two  thousand  feet,  and  more  than  half  this  distance  is  within  the  outer 
wall. 

The  building  itself  is  oblong  in  shape,  being  eight  hundred  feet  long  by 
five  hundred  and  ninety  wide.  It  rises  in  three  terraces  to  a  central  tow- 
er two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  there  are  four  other  towers  at  the 
corners  of  the  temple  that  are  each  one  hundred  «&  fifty  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  causeway  is  paved  with  blocks  of  sand  stone,  and  the  edifice 
throughout  is  of  the  same  material.  All  the  stone  for  the  work  was 
broueht  from  a  quarry  thirty  miles  away,  and  the  transportation  alone 
was  an  enormous  affair.  The  blocks  were  brought  in  a  rough  state,  and 
were  not  finished  until  they  had  been  put  in  the  positions  where  they  were 
to  remain.  The  temple  was  never  completely  finished,  as  there  are  sev- 
eral columns  that  remain  just  as  thej'  came  from  the  quarry,  and  a  care- 
ful observer  can  indicate  the  exact  spot  where  the  workman  turned  away 
from  his  labor.  It  is  supposed  that  the  stone  was  brought  in  boats  on  a 
canal,  as  there  is  no  road  that  could  have  served  the  purpose  of  transit. 

In  this  wonderful  temple  there  are  several  halls  composed  of  rows  of  sol- 
id columns  like  the  great  hall  of  the  temple  at  Thebes. 

We  were  astonished  at  Thebes  as  we  looked  at  the  great  hall,  with  its 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  columns,  and  learned  that  originally  the  tem- 
ple contained  three  hundred  columns  of  different  sizes.      In  the  Cambodian 
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temple  of  Nagkon  Wat,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  solid 
columns  have  been  counted;  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  less 
than  six  thousand  columns  in  the  entire  mass  of  ruins  in  and  around  the 
temple.  Most  of  these  columns  are  made  from  single  blocks  of  stone 
and  all  of  them  are  beautifully  carved,  just  as  the  Egyptian  ones  are 
beautifully  painted. 

It  would  not  be  at  all  difificult  for  a  stranger  to  lose  his  way  in  Nag- 
kon  Wat,  and  wander  for  hours  unable  to  find  an  exit.  He  might  spend 
days  and  days  in  the  study  of  the  beautiful  sculptures  that  adorn  the 
place,  The  walls  are  covered  with  sculptures  from  one  end  of  the  struct- 
ure to  the  other,  and  when  the  enormous  size  of  the  building  is  remember- 
ed, we  can  understand  what  a  gigantic  picture-gallery  it  is.  The  scenes 
are  mostly  from  the  Hindu  mythology;  they  illustrate  battles  and  tri- 
umphal processions,  sacrifices  and  festivals,  and  also  the  contests  of  some 
of  the  Hindu  deities  with  each  other,  and  with  mortals.  There  is  one  gal- 
lery alone  that  has  half  a  mile  of  pictures  cut  in  stone  and  it  is  estimated 
that  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  human  figures  are  engraved  there. 

The  soldiers  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  pictures  are  marching  in  a 
manner  that  denotes  military  discipline,  but  we  could  not  make  out  the 
nature  of  their  weapons.  They  were  not  rifles,  as  fire-arms  were  un- 
known in  those  days,  and  they  did  not  seem  to  be  spears,  or  bows  and 
arrows.  The  men  were  provided  with  shields,  and  in  this  respect  their 
costumes  resemble  those  of  many  people  of  the  present  day. 

Before  our  departure  from  Panompin,  we  paid  our  respects  to  the  king, 
an  account  of  which  we  will  give  in  our  next  article. 

To  be  continued. 
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oems  l^ou  ©ugbt  to  IRnow. 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever: 
Its  loveliness  increases;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness   — Keats. 

THE  HAPPY  ISLES 

Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus,  born  Venusium,  R.  C.  65,  died  Rome,  B.  C. 
8,  the  crowning  glory  of  Roman  lyric  poetry,  and  second  only  to  Juvenal 
as  a  satirest,  was  the  son  of  a  freed-man,  and  held  minor  political  pre- 
ferments under  Augustus,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most  friendly  and  in- 
timate terms. 

The  following  selection  is  from  the  sixteenth  Epode,  and  is  given  in  the 
translation  of  Eugene  Field. 

Oh,  come  with  me  to  the  Happy  Isles 

In  the  golden  haze  off  yonder, 
Where  the  song  of  the  sun-kissed  breeze  beguiles 

And  the  ocean  loves  to  wander. 

Fragrant  the  vines  that  mantle  those  hills, 

Proudly  the  fig  rejoices. 
Merrily  dance  the  virgin  rills. 

Blending-  their  myriad  voices. 

Our  herds  shall  suffer  no  evil  there, 

But  peacefullj'  feed  and  rest  them; 
Never  thereto  shall  prowhng  bear 

Or  serpent  come  to  molest  them. 

Neither  shall  Eurus,  wanton,  bold, 

Nor  feverish  drought  distress  us, 
But  he  that  compasseth  heat  and  cold 

Shall  temper  them  both  to  bless  us. 

There  no  vandal  foot  has  trod, 

And  the  pirate  hordes  that  wander 
Shall  never  profane  the  sacred  sod 

Of  those  beautiful  isles  out  j'onder. 

Never  a  spell  shall  blight  our  vines 

Nor  Sirius  blaze  above  us, 
But  you  and  I  shall  drink  our  wines 

And  sing  to  the  loved  that  love  us. 

So  come  with  me  where  Fortune  smiles 

And  the  gods  invite  devotion, — 
Oh,  come  with  me  to  the  Happy  Isles 

In  the  haze  of  that  far-oflf  ocean! 
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By  R.  W.  Swann. 
A  graduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

CHAPTER   II 

At  seven  o'clock  precisely,  Mr.  Thomas  Bond  presented  himself  at  the 
Markland  cottage.  Of  course  they  were  glad  to  see  him,  every  one  was 
always  glad  to  see  old  Tom;  and  because  of  the  .genial  soul  within  him,  he 
was  always  glad  to  see  and  talk  with  everybody.  He  came  on  this  oc- 
casion, dressed  with  gr^at  care  in  a  suit  of  black  m;ide  by  Simmons,  our 
village  tailor,  (of  whose  skill  old  Tom  was  most  proud)  a  great  expanse 
of  spotless  shirt-front,  huge  cuffs,  a  rather  high  stiff  collar,  black  cravat 
and  beaver  well  brushed. 

"Now  then"  he  cried  as  he  opened  the  front  door,  "now  then,  where's 
everybody?" 

Harry  hastened  down  to  receive  him.  "Glad  to  see  you  sir"  he  said. 
"There's  your  big  chair,  sit  down." 

"Where's  my  little  woman  sir?"  asked  the  old  g-entleman,  as  he  took 
the  big  chair  he  had  occupied  so  often  before.  "Where's  Kate?  I  see 
enough  of  j'ou  every  day,  and  you  of  me  for  the  matter  of  that;  but  as  for 
Kate,  why  unless  I  come  here  to  dinner,  or  Jane  comes  over  here  and  makes 
her  come  to  our  dull  old  house  for  an  hour  or  two,  I  never  get  sight  other 
at  all.  Even  when  she  does  come  unless  you  are  with  her,  she  must  al- 
ways hurry  home  to  do  something  or  other  for  Harry.  I  tell  you  what  it 
is  you  young  rascal,  if  you  don't  alwaj's  do  a  brother's  part  by  her,  you 
ought  to  be  horse-whipped." 

"I  think  so  too"  replied  Harry  laughing.  "Kate  is  coming  in  a  min- 
ute. She  must  needs  change  some  ribbons,  or  something,  I  know  not 
what." 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  "here  she  comes  now,  and  she  hasn't  kept  me 
waiting  half  as  long  as  Jane  used  to  do  when  I  was  courting  her." 

At  this  instant,  Kate  came  into  the  room  and  the  black  clothes  rose  to 
greet  her.  "Now,  by  George,  Kate"  he  exclaimed,  "you  grow  prettier 
every  day.  You  are  still  my  little  Kate,  however,  and  not  too  much  grown 
up  to  give  me  a  kiss."  Kate  laughed,  and  as  she  had  done  for  years  past, 
kissed  her  old  friend  affectionately.  "I  am  so  glad  3'ou  came  tonight" 
she  said,  "for  I  can't  quite  see  why  we  must  gooff  to  New  Yorlc.  Harry 
says  you  can  make  it  all  clear  to  me." 

Old  Tom  took  the  little  hand  she  pLvced  in  his  and  looked  very  long  in- 
to her  wistful  eyes,  ere  he  replied:  "You  don't  like  the  plan,  eh?"  said 
he;    "well  then,  if  you'll  give  us  a  bite  to  eat,  I'll  put  it  before    you    as    I 
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see  it,  and  I  believe  your  common  sense  will  lead  3'ou  to  look  at  the  thing- 
as  Harry  and  I  do,  but  if  not,  then  roast  me  if  he  shall  stir  a  step.  You 
hear  that,  sir?"  he  said,  turning  to  Harry.  Not  a  thing  shall  be  done 
unless  my  girl  says  it's  all  right.  She  shan't  be  bothered,  for  though 
you  can  do  better  in  New  York,  you  are  doing  reasonably  well  here,  and 
here  you  shall  stop  unless  our  little  woman  snys  go." 

"Now  that  is  not  fair  sir"  said  Kate,  "I  do  not  know  about  these 
things;  I  have  always  listened  to  those  who  are  wiser  than  I  in  such  mat- 
ters, and  to  you  especially  sir,  who  have  been  so  good  to  us  ever  since  I 
can  remember.  Our  mother  never  failed  to  follow  your  advice,  and  if  it 
was  goo.l  for  her,  surely  I  should  take  it  gratefully  "  As  Kate  said  these 
words,  the  three  passed  into  the  dining-room,  where  a  table  spread  with 
snowy  cloth,  awaited  them.  The  dinner  was  substantial,  and  the  healthy 
appetites  of  those  who  sat  down  to  it,  made  them  do  ample  justice  to  the 
cooking  of  the  smiling  girl  whose  hands  had  so  gladly  prepared  it. 

"I  dont'  see  why  you  didn't  bring  Aunt  Jane  with  you"  said  Harry  as 
he  filled  the  old  gentleman's  plate.  She  is  all  alone  to-night,  and  3'ou  said 
you'd  bring  her  if  3'ou  could."  "That's  just  it"  said  old  Tom,  as  he  took 
a  mouthfuU  of  the  beef,  which  he  said  was  done  to  a  turn,  "that's  just  it; 
I  couldn't  get  Jane  out  to-night.  She  said  I'd  have  to  come  and  fight  it 
out  alone." 

"Fight  it  out"  repeated  Kate  "then  she  thought  I  should  make  a  great 
time  about  our  going  away,  and  she  doesn't  see  it  as  you  do,    does  she?" 

"Why — well — now — "  said  he  rather  slowly,  "she  has  some  notions  a- 
bout  such  matters;  a  little  different  from  mine,  but  in  the  main,  my  dear, 
she  thinks  I'm  right.  The  only  point  she  was  afraid  might  be  difficult  to 
settle  was  the  little  separation  between  you  and  this  boy,  but  I  thought  he'd 
bring  you  to  see  the  necessity  for  that.  I  told  her  so,  but  she  said  she'd 
wait  until  tomorrow,  and  then  look  in  on  you,  and — and — bless  me.  Kate! 
what  is  it,  child?  What  is  it,  Harry?"  cried  the  good-natured  soul  as  he 
looked  at  the  girl  whose  face  grew  perceptibly  pale.  "What  is  it,  little 
woman?  Can't  you  let  him  go?" 

The  girl  looked  reproachfully  at  her  brother,  who  sat  nervously  toying 
with  his  napkin,  then  asked  "are  we  not  to  go  together?  I  did  not  under- 
stand. I —  I —  oh!  I  cannot  tell  you  why,  but  I  know  this  is  not  right, 
and  Harry  knows  it  too.  He  did  not  tell  me  all.  Whj^  must  he  go  and  I 
remain  behind?"  She  was  very  earnest  now,  and  a  sort  of  terror  seemed 
to  take  possession  of  her  as  she  uttered  these  words. 

Both  men  were  silent  for  a  moment,  then  the  younger  answered  kindly 
"Kate,  I  ought  to  have  told  3'ou,  but  I  thought  you  would  feel  better  satis- 
fied of  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  if  our  good  old  friend  were  present  to  help 
me  point  out  the  necessity  for  this  arrangement.  I  shall  miss  the  little 
sister  I  must  leave  behind  me,  but  our  separation  will  not  be  for  long.  In 
a  few  months  I  shall  come  back  for  you,  and  take  you  to  the  home  I  mean 
to  make  for  you.  You  know,  dearest,  that  even  with  all  our  efforts,  my 
promise  to  our  mother  is  not  3'et  quite  redeemed,  and  now  that  Mr.  Bond 
has  secured  for  me  this  exceptionally  good  opening,    I  must  take  it.     Our 
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mother  would  have  had  it  so,  Kate.      Can  you  not  see  this?" 

''I  will  do  as  you  say,  Harry"  she  answered,  her  voice  betraying  the 
feeling  she  strove  so  hard  to  hide.  "If  it  must  be  so,  but  I  wish, — "  She 
got  no  farther,  for  the  old  gentleman  could  restrain  himself  no  longer. 
Forgetting  the  unfinished  pudding  of  which  he  was  notoriously  fond,  he 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  standing  immediately  behind  Kate's  chair  said, 
putting  his  hand  affectionately  on  her  head  "Stop  right  there,  both  of 
you;  I  won't  be  used  in  this  way  a  moment  longer.  Do  you  think  I  have 
planned  all  this  in  order  that  I  may  get  that  paltry  bit  of  money?  Roast 
me  if  old  Jake  Andrews'  daughter  hadn't  got  hold  of  the  business  and  put 
it  about  as  she  did  I'd  never  been  forced  to  take  what  I've  alreadj'  taken: 
not  that  I've  used  one  cent  of  it.  Do  you  think  Jane  Bond  would  have  let 
me  use  it?  It's  all  banked  to  your  credit,  Kate,  and"  continued  he,  his 
big  red  face  glowing  with  excitement;  and  the  usual  care  with  which  he 
avoided  strong  expressions  when  talking  to  the  sister  also  forsaking  him, 
"Darned  if  I'll  take  another  cent  from  j'ou,  Kcitj  Markland,  or  you,  ei- 
ther, Harry.  You  shan't  force  me  an'  Jane  into  it  any  longer.  We  won't 
doit." 

"Our  mother  had  my  promise,  j'ou  know"  said  Harry  earnestly.  "I 
know  you  did  not  think  of  this  matter  when  j^ou  secured  the  opening  you 
have  for  me,  and  Kate  knovv  s  it  too.  I  should  not  have  spoken  of  it  at 
this  time,  but  that  I  wished  to  lay  before  my  sister  one  of  the  best  reasons 
why  I  should  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity',  and  whj'-,  for  a 
time,  close  economj'  must  be  practiced  by  both  of  us." 

"No  sir!"  exclaimed  the  now  fully  aroused  friend.  "l  am  not  going  to 
be  brow-beaten  any  longer.  I  won't  have  it,  Kate;  I  won't  and  Jane 
won't,  and  roast  me  if  I  don't  wind  up  the  whole  business  now  and  for- 
ever. I  came  here  tonight  to  do  it,  Kate,  and  do  it  I  will  in  spite  of  a 
do/en  Harry's.  "Here  said  he,  producing  a  bank-book  and  lading  it  on 
the  table,  "here's  all  that's  been  paid,  deposited  to  j'our  credit,  Kate,  my 
dear,  and  here"  said  he,  jerking  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  "is  the  moi-t- 
gage.  Now  see  what  I'll  do  with  that,  Harry"  He  tore  the  paper  into 
bits  which  he  threw  into  the  stove,  and  then  sitting  down  on  a  couch  he 
gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  and  for  a  few  moments  not  a  word  was  spok- 
en.     Then  Harry  came  to  the  old  man  and  said  falteringly: 

"Would  she  think  this  right,  sir?"  Old  Tom  pressed  his  hand  and 
answered: 

"Yes,  boy,  she'll  see  us  this  night,  and  I  know  she'll  understand  and 
be  satisfied.  Jane  and  I  tried  hard  to  make  her  take  the  paper,  I  have 
this  night  destroyed,  but  there  was  a  reason  why  she  would  not.  We  re- 
spected that  reason.  She  would'nt  stop  me  now,  my  dears,  she  can  see 
mj'  heart  and  Jane's  heart  now,  and  I  declare  to  you  both  that  it's  all 
right." 

Tl'en  Kate  came  swiftly  to  where  the  old  man  sat  and  yielding  to  that 
strong  impulsive  natute  with  which  she  was  blessed,  threw  her  arms  a- 
bout  his  neck.  He  drew  her  down  beside  him,  and  as  she  sobbed  out  the 
grateful  thanks  she  could  not  utter,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  said 
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"the  Lord  so  deal  with  Jane  and  me  as  we  shall  deal  with  these  orphan- 
ed children  and  help  us  to  see  and  do  the  right  by  them,  as  though  they 
were  our  own." 

So  saying  old  Tom  arose  and  accompanied  Harry  into  the  little  parlor 
where  they  had.  a  quiet  chat  until  Kate  ioined  them.  Then  they  explain- 
ed to  her  that  Harry  was  to  have  a  good  position  as  confidential  clerk  to 
an  old  friend  of  Mr,  Bond's,  and  that  for  a  short  time  it  would  be  very 
much  better  for  her  to  remain  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bona.  It  was  explain- 
ed fully  that  it  might  be  difficult  for  the  brother  to  find  suitable  quarters 
for  both,  at  once. 

Kate,  not  wishing  to  be  unreasonable,  at  length  assented  to  the  plan. 

"Lord  love  you,"  said  the  smiling  old  fellow  as  he  filled  his  pipe  and 
settled  himself  in  the  big  chair.  "Jane  Bond  won't  pay  any  more  atten- 
tion to  me  while  j'ou'r  with  us  than  if  I  wasn't  about  at  all,  but  I  don't 
mind,  Kate,  it's  the  only  way  we  could  ever  have  managed  to  get  possess- 
ion of  you  for  more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time"  and  he  laughed  his  big 
laugh,  and  was  pre-eminently  happy,  during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  chat- 
ting gaily  with  the  brother  and  sister,  and  laughing  inordinately  when 
Kate  told  him  how  Harry  had  helped  prepare  the  things  for  dinner. 

At  last  the  time  came  for  saying  good-night,  and  the  brother  and  sister 
began  to  thank  their  benefactor  again,  but  he  stopped  them  saying: 

"it's  all  Jane,  she  fixed  it  all  up.  I  tell  you  she's  a  wonderful  woman 
a  better  never  lived,  my  dears.  She's  always  helping  someone,  and  if  I 
ever  have  a  good  thought,  she's  at  the  bottom  of  it."  So  saying,  he  shook 
both  by  the  hand,  and  hastened  away,  bidding  them  a  heaity  good-night. 
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CHAPTER  III 

All  within  the  little  house  was  bustle  and  hurry  now.  The  nimble  fin- 
gers of  the  sister  were  never  idle  now.  There  was  mending  and  pressing 
and  packing,  and  things  to  be  got,  and  things  to  be  thought  of,  and  as  is 
usually  the  case,  the  thinking  and  the  hunting  as  well  as  the  mending  fell 
upon  the  little  woman  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Bond,  (Aunt  Jane,  as  Kate  had 
always  called  her,)  was  there  every  day  during  this  busy  week,  helping 
and  telling  Kate  she  was  surely  spoiling  that  big  boy  by  doing  every  thing 
for  him,  even  to  "thinking  for  him. "  Nevertheless  this  good  soul  vied 
with  the  sister  in  her  effort  to  be  quite  sure  nothing  was  forgotten  that 
could  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  boy,  who  had  become  a  very  hero  in  their 
eyes.  "Now  then,"  said  the  old  lady  one  afternoon.  "I  think  we've  got 
all  his  traps  together,  and  bless  me  if  he  won't  go  off  like  a   Lord's  son." 

"Tomorrow"  answered  Kate,  "tomorrow  he  goes.  Oh!  Aunt  Jane,  do 
you  think  it  is  all  for  the  best?  I  can't  help  doubting  at  times,  and  I 
shall  miss  him  dreadfully'. " 

"Now  bless  you,  dear  heart,"  answered  the  motherly  woman,  putting 
her  arm  affectionately  about  the  girl.  'As  for  its  being  for  the  best,  I 
am  not  wise  in  such  matters.  Tom  says  he  ought  to  go,  because  there's 
no  chance  here  for  him  to  rise,  and  you  know  my  dear,  Tom  has  been  my 
guide  over  many  a  slippery  path,  these  manj'  years,  and  if  he  says  it's 
right,  I  guess  it  is.  As  to  your  missing  him,  I  know  all  about  that,  but 
we  won't  let  you  sit  about  thinking  of  it  all  the  time;  bless  me  no,  I've 
more  odd  jobs  waiting  for  you  than  I  can  tell  of,  and  as  for  Tom,  why  he 
has  plans  for  evenings  out,  and  reading  books,  and  such  like  doings,  and 
I  believe  he'll  be  more  like  he  was  when  I  first  knew  him,  than  he  has  ever 
been  since  he  laid  plans  for  our  own  little  girl,  many  years  ago." 

A  short  silence  followed.  Then  Kate  said  softly  "Yes,  I  remember 
him,  too,  in  those  days.  Mother  used  to  sit  and  watch  him  with  her  in  his 
big  strong  arms,  and  she  used  to  tell  us  that  a  good  strong  man  like  that 
so  gentle  and  kindly,  would  cherish  children  as  carefully  and  as  fondly 
as  a  mother  could  do.  I  remember  the  day  that  mother  came  in  and  told 
us  little  Bess  was  called  from  you.  How  sad  we  all  were  for  you,  and  I 
remember  how  after  that  Mr.  Bond  used  to  take  me  out  and  from  the  first 
time  I  ever  looked  up  into  his  face  until  now,  I  have  seen  nothing  but 
kindness  written  there.  I  often  wonder  why  you  are  both  so  good  to  me. 
I  can  do  nothing  that  will  ever  make  you  know  how  truly  grateful  I  am," 
and  Kate  threw  her  arms  about  that  motherly  neck  and  cried.  The  tears 
would  come;  she  had  held  up  bravely,  but  the  talk  and  the  nearness  of 
the  coming  separation,  were  more  than  she  could  endure.  Aunt  Jane 
bade  her  "have  it  out,  dearie,"  and  patiently  suffered  the  child  to  cling  to 
her  until  quiet  came. 

"There  now,  Aunt  Jane,  I  am  better.      Do  you  think  me  very  foolish?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  child,  not  a  bit  of  it;  but  here  comes  Harry,  so  cheer 
up;  we  mustn't  let  him  see  you  like  this. "  So  Kate  ran  off  to  brighten 
up,  while  Aunt  Jane  received  Harry,  and  kept  him  occupied  until  the  sis- 
ter, her  cheerfulness  fully  recovered,    returned  to   the   little  parlor   where 
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the  usual  orderliness  of  things  had  given  way  to  chaos.  On  every  chair 
there  was  a  box,  or  a  bundle,  and  Harry  looked  regretfully  at  them  strewn 
about,  and  though  he  did  not  say  so,  it  was  evident  from  his  looks  that  he 
would  gladly  have  left  half  of  them  where  they  were,  rather  than  care  for 
them  on  his  journe}'. 

"Yes  mam,  he's  there  now,  stewing  and  fretting,  and  he  sent  me  to  find 
you  and  see  if  you  won't  come  home  at  once,"  and  the  roguish  eyes  danced 
merrily  in  Harry  Markland's  head,  as  he  made  this  announcement  to  Aunt 
Jane,  and  he  could  not  resist  adding  "he's  going  to  make  the  ice-cream 
himself,  I  think." 

This  last  was  too  much  for  the  good  lady.  She  said,  picking  up  her 
bonnet,  "him  make  cream  indeed;  why  he  don't  know  a  thing  about  it  ex- 
cept to  turn  the  freezer.  There's  lots  of  time,  still  I'd  better  go,  or  things 
will  get  into  a  fine  mess.  You  and  Kate  will  come  early  this  evening, 
won't  you?" 

The  two  promised  to  be  on  hand  by  seven,  and  the  bonnet  vanished  in 
great  haste,  while  Harr}'  smiled  to  think  what  a  scene  might  await  the 
old  lady,  should  her  impatient  husband  attempt  to  anticipate  her  in  those 
matters  of  which  he  knew  literally  nothing 

"You  don't  think  he'll  do  it,  do  you,  Harry?"  asked  Kate,  very  sober- 
ly. "Think  of  all  the  stuff  he  will  spoil." 

"I  don't  know,  Puss,"  he  answered,  laughing  heartily  at  her  serious 
concern.  "But  he  is  in  a  great  hurry,  and  says  nothing  will  be  ready  in 
time." 

It  had  been  arranged  by  the  old  folks,  that  Harry  and  Kate  should 
spend  this  last  evening  with  them,  and  all  the  young  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood had  been  invited  to  make  merry  on  this  occasion  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  old  Tom  had  come  home  very  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  find- 
ing everjr  thing  in  perfect  order  in  his  house,  and  his  wife  away,  became 
possessed  of  the  idea  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  if  he  would  have  his 
merry-making  a  success. 

Dispatching  Harry,  as  we  have  said,  in  quest  of  the  absent  wife,  he  be- 
gan to  cast  about  in  search  of  some  signs  of  preparation  for  the  evening's 
entertainment.  In  a  fever  of  excitement,  it  occured  to  him  that  he  might 
make  the  ice-cream.  Accordingly  he  began  to  get  out  all  the  various 
things  he  thought  might  be  used,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  compounding 
the  mass  of  extracts  and  flavors,  with  the  cream,  when  the  timely  arrival 
of  his  spouse  put  a  practical  damper  upon  his  ardor. 

"I  never  saw  such  a  man,"  she  exclaimed,  throwing  aside  her  bonnet. 
What  are  you  up  to  now,  fussing  here  in  things  you  don't  understand? 
Go  smoke  j^our  pipe,  Tom,  and  don't  meddle." 

"Why  I'd  have  made  it,"  he  said,  "if  you  had  stayed  out  a  bit  longer. 
I  had  all  the  things  found,  and  was  getting  on  pretty  well  I  think." 

"Things!"  exclaimed  the  matron,  scornfully,  "there  are  'things'  enough 
about  to  make  all  the  dear  3'oung  people  sick  f<jr  a  week.  The  only 
things  you  haven't  got  out  are  the  very  things  I  need." 

Then  old  Tom  gave  in    and  went  off  for  a  time,    to  smoke  that  pipe   re- 
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fered  to  by  the  mistress  of  his  home,  and  he  chuckled  quietly,  as  he  sat 
puffing-  the  smoke  in  clouds  about  him,  to  think  what  might  have  hap- 
pened had  his  wife  not  come  upon  him  when  she  did. 

And  while  tliese  things  were  'doing'  in  the  big  house,  the  brother  and 
sister  sat  talking  quietly  of  many  things,  and  of  the  hopes  and  fears  that 
each  entertained. 

"Harry,"  said  his  sister,  as  the  time  drew  near  for  them  to  go  over  to 
the  Bond's  house,  "I  trust  in  you,  mind  that  dear,  and  I  know  you  are 
good  and  strong,  but  remember  what  our  mother  used  to  tell  us  Harry, 
and  set  a  watch  upon  your  life,  in  the  great  city  to  which  you  are  going." 

'I  understand,"  he  said  seriously,  "I  will  surely  remember,  Kate." 

Then  they  hastened  to  the  little  gathering  which  had  been  so  cunning- 
ly devised  by  their  good  friends. 

To  be  continued. 


Father:  "1  hear,  my  boy,  that  you  have  lately  told  your  mother 
several  falsehoods.  This  grieves  me  to  the  heart.  Always  tell  the 
truth,  even  though  it  may  bring  suffering  upon  you.  Will  you 
promise  me?" 

Boy:  "Yes,  father." 

Father:  "Very  well.  Now  go  r.nd  see  v/ho  is  knocking  at  the 
door.    If  it's  the  ratc-colIcctor,  say  I'm  not  at  home." 

— The  Visitor. 


Von  Lohnotc   (a  ponderous  basso),  singing  "A  Warrior  Bold 
Am  I!" 

Two  hours  later.     Mmc.  Von  Lohnotc :  "Jacob,  have  you  got 
the  firewood  ready  for  the  kitchen  ?" 

Von  Lohnotc:  "Yes,  my  dear." 

Mnie.  Von  Lohnotc:  "Then  lock  the  doors  and  don't  dare  to 
wake  the  baby." 

Von  Lohnotc  (meekly)  :  "Yes,  my  dear." 

— The  Warrior. 
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By  the  time  this  goes  to  press,  it  is  promised  that  the  great  Subway  of 
Manhattan  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public.  This  will  not  only  be  an 
immense  relief  to  the  people  of  New  York,  who  have  patiently  borne  the 
noise  and  inconvenience  of  construction,  but  it  is  hoped  that  for  some  time 
at  any  rate,  it  will  mitigate  the  great  discomfort  of  crowding  which  the 
present  inadequate  sj'stem  of  surface  and  elevated  transit  involves. 

In  their  mad  rush  to  arrive  at  the  same  busy  center,  human  beings  get 
uncomfortably  thick  on  the  surface,  hence  they  must  be  provided  for  un- 
der ground. 

This  general  fact  applies  to  all  great  cities  and  the  successful  opening 
of  the  New  York  Subway  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  urban  centers  of 
metropolitan  proportions.  The  problem  of  underground  travel  is  pressed 
on  the  attention  by  the  necessity  of  more  rapid  and  convenient  transit  to 
and  from  the  business  centers  The  absolute  requirement  is  safety,  the  de- 
sideratum is  comfort..  How  these  elements  have  been  met  will  appear  in 
the  sequel. 

The  necessity  for  underground  transit  is  perhaps  greater  in  Manhattan 
than  in  either  London  or  Paris,  because  of  the  mere  physical  shape  of  the 
island.  It  is  simply  a  long  narrow  strip,  shut  off  from  the  mainland  on 
either  side  by  wide  rivers.  \s  the  city  grows  in  business  and  population 
the  average  business  man,  to  find  a  conveniently  located  home,  prefers  to 
push  up  along  the  island  than  to  cross  the  rivers.  The  natural  result  iS 
that  a  few  transportation  lines  must  carry  all  the  people  in  the  morning 
from  the  top  of  the  island,  where  they  live,  to  the  bottom  of  the  island 
where  they  do  business.  In  the  evening,  the  process  is  reversed.  The 
result  is  an  indescribable  rush  and  crowding  which  the  patient  American 
alone  will  bear.  As  the  city  has  grown  these  conditions  became  un- 
bearable, until  public  sentiment  and  capital,  recognizing  its  opportunity, 
demanded  and  won  a  remedy  in  the  Subway.  At  the  present  rate  of 
growth  this  relief  will  only  be  temporary,  but,  thanks  to  a  wise  foresight, 
provision  is  made  for  the  extension  of  the  tunnel  as  circumstances  demand. 

The  Subway  is  not  a  recent  idea.  As  early  as  1868  the  possibilities  of 
underground  travel  in  New  York  were  recognized.  In  that  year  Alfred 
E.  Beach,  under  a  charter  from  the  city,  constructed  a  tunnel  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  long  in  Broadway,  between  Warren  Street  and  Park 
Place.      It  was  to  show  that  the  thing  could  be  done  without  endangering 
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neighboring  houses.  The  tunnel  was  nine  feet  in  diameter  and  a  small 
street  car  was  run  tlirough  it.  But  the  city  was  not  ready  for  the  idea. 
How  rapidly  it  got  ready  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  twenty-two  years 
afterwards  the  greatest  underground  railway  in  the  world  was  seriously 
begun,  and  in  a  little  over  four  years,  with  some  hindrances,  carried  to 
such  a  stage  of  practical  completion  as  to  permit  of  public  travel. 

The  origin  and  growtli  of  the  Subway  idea  is  given  by  the  New  York 
"Herald"  as  follows: 

The  late  Abram  S.  Hewitt  early  gained  the  title  of  the  father  of  under- 
ground rapid  transit  in  New  Yorlc  when  as  Mayor  he  sent  a  messenger  to 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  January  1888,  subsequently  outlining  the  gener- 
al plan  under  which  the  present  Subway  has  been  built. 

Mr.  Hewitt  was  convinced  that  New  York  eventually  must  have  under- 
ground railways  and  that  the  work  must  be  done  with  the  city's  money. 
A  bill  outlining  Mr.  Hewitt's  plan  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of 
1888,  bu:  failed  to  become  a  law.  Again  the  proiect  slumbered  until  1891 
when  a  bill  passed  the  Legislature  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Rapid  Transit  Commission  and  al-^o  stipulating  that  the  road  should  be 
constructed  with  private  capital.  This  plan  was  abandoned,  but  the  com- 
mission remained  in  existance.  Meanwhile  a  proposition  was  made  by  a 
local  capitalist  through  tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  build  the  road,  pro- 
vided the  city  of  New  Yorlc  would  lend  its  credit  to  the  corporation  to  the 
extent  of  $30,000,000.  Mr.  Hewitt  and  others  insisted  that  if  the  city's 
credit  was  to  stand  behind  the  road  the  city  should  own  it.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  approved  this  proposition  and  named  a  committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Hewitt  was  a  member,  to  formulate  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the 
Legislature.  This  bill,  after  many  weeks  and  months  of  discussion, 
passed  the  Legislature,  May  22,  1894.  It  provided  that  the  work  was  to 
be  done  by  the  issue  of  bonds,  and  the  contract  to  be  awarded  to  the  low- 
est responsible  bidder. 

It  was  nearly  six  years  later  before  the  plans  were  sufficiently  matur- 
ed to  call  for  bids.  On  January  15,  1900,  the  commission  assembled  to 
open  the  bids.  There  were  but  two.  One  was  from  Andrew  Onderdonk, 
offering  to  build  the  road  for  $39,000,000,  and  the  other  was  from  John  B. 
McDonald,  offering  to  do  it  for  $35,000,000.  Mr.  McDonald  was  given 
the  contract.  The  Rapid  Transit  Subway  Construction  Company  was 
then  formed,  with  August  Belmont  as  president,  and  Mr.  McDonald  as  gen- 
eral contractor 

The  money  was  raised  by  the  issuance  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent, 
bonds  by  the  city,  the  bonds  being  readily  disposed  up  to  $55,000,000. 
The  Brooklyn  section  was  taken  up  bj'  the  same  company  at  $3,000,000, 
but  it  will  cost,  it  is  asserted,  fully  $10,000,000.  The  low  figure  at  which 
the  Brooklyn  contract  was  taken  was  iustified,  it  is  said,  by  the  profits 
which  will  come  from  the  extra  transportation. 

''When  completed  the  Subway  will  be  operated  by  the  Interborough  Rap- 
id Transit  Company  of  which  Mr.  Belmont  is  also  president.  This  com- 
pany has  a  lease  of  the  road  for  fift}'  years,  the  rental  being  equal  to    the 
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interest  payable  by  the  city  upon  the  bonds  and  also  one  per  cent,  upon 
the  whole  amount  of  the  bonds.  It  is  stipulated,  however,  that  for  the 
first  five  years  this  payment  is  not  to  be  made  unless  the  profits  of  the  Sub- 
way amount  to  five  per  cent,  per  year.  The  company  also  has  the  option 
of  extending  its  lease  for  another  twenty-five  years. 

In  speaking  of  the  completion  of  the  Subwaj',  we  use  the  word  relitave- 
ly,  for  there  is  much  still  to  be  done  in  detail,  besides  the  boring  of  the  tun- 
nel from  City  Hall  in  Manhattan,  under  East  River,  to  connect  with  Brook- 
lyn. 

While  the  work  of  construction  has  bean  greatly  simplified  by  doing  it 
from  the  surface — much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  New  York  resident  and 
business  man — it  has  been  rendered  most  difficult  by  the  geological  form- 
ation of  the  island  which  is  almost  solid  rock. 

Some  notion  of  how  great  the  undertaking  of  the  building  the  Subway 
was  may  ba  gathered  by  comparing  its  length  with  other  great  tunnels  as 
seen  in  the  following  table: 

Miles. 

New  York   Rapid  Transit 22.80 

Metropolitan  Underground,    London 13 

Simplon,  Switzerland 12 

St.    Gothard,      " 9.25 

Paris   Underground 8.50 

Mont   Cenis,    Switzerland 7.50 

Baltimore    and  Ohio   Railroad 7 

Arlburg,  Austria 6 

Tuppenny  Tube,    London 5.75 

Hoosac,    Massachusetts 4.75 

Berlin  Underground 4.50 

Liverpool  and  Birkenhead 4.50 

Boston   Subway 2.50 

Cascade,    Great  Northern  Railroad 2.50 

Budapest,    Austria 2 

At  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  station,  which  is  the  converging  and  starting 
point  of  the  four-track  line,  the  immense  engineering  difficulties  overcome 
may  be  seen.  Here  the  excavations  had  to  be  made  while  overhead  four 
surface  lines  and  the  great  traffic  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  were  going  on. 

Ten  thousand  men,  skilled  and  unskilled,  have  been  employed  during 
four  years,  though  completion  was  promised  in  three  years  from  the  be- 
ginning of  work,  in  Marcli,  1900.  But  the  officials  claim  that  strikes  and 
labor  troubles  have  put  them  back  over  a  year. 

Besides,  Mr.  Belmont,  the  President  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  McDon- 
ald, tlie  general  contractor,  have  been  very  punctilious  about  having  every 
detail  of  both  safety  and  comfort  in  perfect  working  order.  There  are 
the  problems  of  electrical  power  so  divided  that  propulsion  and  illumin- 
ation come  from  different  sources.  An  accident  to  the  motor  power  will 
leave  the  light  unaffected.  There  is  the  training  of  the  new  men,  the  trial 
of  the  new  cars  and  the  arrangement  of  devices    for   convenient   entrance 
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and  exit  that  have  taken  extra  time. 

It  it  the  boast  of  the  management  that  everything  human  ingenuity  and 
skill  can  do,  has  been  done  to  make  the  Subway  safe  and  comfortable. 
Humanly  speaking,  any  of  the  old  kinds  of  accidents  is  impossible  in  the 
Subway.  How  minute  the  care  has  been  is  revealed  in  this  statement  by 
Mr.  McDonald: 

"We  have  all  lain  awake  nights  for  two  years  thinking  of  every  little 
thing  that  might  happen  to  iniure  or  annoy  our  patrons.  Many  of  these 
things  have  been  discovered  and  have  been  obviated."  He  tells  of  a  de- 
vice on  the  doors  of  the  cars  to  prevent  a  woman's  skirt  being  caught, 
with  the  possibility  of  dragging  her  along  after  the  car  has  started.  To 
overcome  this  a  rubber  band  has  been  set  along  the  iamb  of  each  sliding 
door  so  that  the  edge  of  a  skirt  may  be  released  by  the  slightest  effort, 
through  the  yielding  of  the  rubber. 

The  deadly  third  rail  has  been  covered  so  that  a  person  falling  on  it  can- 
not come  into  contact  with  the  current. 

"The  mechanism  of  the  cars  is  such,"  says  the  "Herald,"  "that  if  a 
motorman  were  to  fall  dead  at  his  post  the  train  would  come  to  a  sudden 
stop  the  moment  he  lifted  his  hand  from  the  lever.  In  each  car  is  a  switch 
board  by  which  a  trainman  may  cut  tlie  car  entirely  off  from  the  circuit 
at  any  moment  without  stoping  the  train,  and  by  another  device  a  con- 
ductor may  step  the  train  suddenly  without  communicating  with  the  mot- 
orman. The  tunnel  is  divided  into  sections,  each  section  having  a  switch 
board  from  which  the  power  in  that  section  is  controlled.  There  is  one 
device  which  renders  it  impossible  for  a  motorman  for  any  reason  to  run 
past  a  danger  signal.  Connected  with  each  danger  signal  and  a  short 
distance  beyond  it  is  a  short  arm  that  sticks  up,  and  if  the  train  passes 
the  signal  this  arm  touches  a  valve  on  the  train  and  causes  the  brake  auto- 
matically to  act.  The  power  is  shut  off  at  the  same  time  and  the  train 
comes  to  a  sudden  stop  within  a  few  yards  of  the  signal." 

All  steel  fire-proof  cars  are  to  be  used  throughout  the  entire  system  and 
an  automatic  device  has  been  installed  by  which  the  brake  of  each  car  is 
set  when  the  train  comes  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  train  ahead. 

But  not  simply  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  passenger  have  been  con- 
sidered, an  appeal  has  been  made  to  his  aesthetic  nature. 

The  walls  of  the  stations  have  been  finished  in  glazed  tiles,  adorned  with 
decorative  designs  in  color. 

The  general  effect  is  thus  described  by  the  "Herald:" 

"Day  and  night  the  stations  are  fludded  with  a  soft  light  which  gives  a 
particularly  pleasing  effect  to  the  tile  and  mosaic  work  of  the  walls.  No 
two  stations  are  finished  in  the  same  style.  The  mosaic  work  is  par- 
ticularly striking.  At  the  station  in  Forty-second  street  near  the  Grand 
Central  Station,  there  are  sixteen  panels,  each  containing  about  fifty-five 
square  feet  of  'art  ceramic  mosaics,'  with  two  rows  of  small  mosaics  ex- 
tending the  entire  length  of  the  station,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  The  general  effect  of  the  panels  is  pink.  At  the  seventy-sec- 
ond street  station  the  general  design  of  the  mosaic  work  is   quite    simil  ir, 
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bnt  the  coloring  is  blue-green.  At  each  station  appears  a  large  tablet 
set  in  the  wall  bearing  the  name  of  the  station,  and  no  two  of  these  are 
alike  in  design  and  color.  There  is  something  like  one  hundred  thousand 
square  feet  of  mosaic  work  in  the  Manhattan  division." 

There  are  four  tracks  in  the  tunnel  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  station  to 
103rd  Street  and  both  express  and  local  trains  will  be  run.  Express 
trains  will  not  be  over  fifteen  minutes  to  Harlem. 

The  contract  cost  has  risen  from  $35,000,000  to  $40,000,000,  and  the  e- 
quipment  up  to  date  has  taken  $15,000,000.  By  the  time  the  Brooklyn  con- 
nections are  made  and  the  entire  road  completed,  the  cost  will  probably 
amount  to  over  $60,000,000. 

The  names  of  certain  men  will  always  be  connected  with  the  accomp- 
lishment of  this  great  work.  There  is  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  who  fathered  the 
plan.  Then,  Mr.  August  Belmont,  President  of  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  who  financed  the  undertaking,  will  receive  his  share  of 
praise,  and  of  those  who  actually  carried  the  work  through,  Mr.  "William 
Barclay  Parsons,  chief  engineer,  and  John  B.  McDonald,  general  con- 
tractor, will  always  be  conspicuous. 
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THE   PAST 

Mournfully,  pensively,  o'er  the  brig-ht  past 

Sorrow's  dark  shadows  a  gloominess  cast; 
From  fond  beating-hearts,  young,  happy  and  ga}^ 

The  sunlight  of  hope  has  faded  away; 
And  fast-fieeting  Time  has  borne  on  its  wing 

Loves,  that  no  future  unmingled  can  bring; 
And  deep  fretting  care,  like  mildew  or  blight, 

Has  dimmed  the  bright  eye  that  beamed  with  delight; 
And  unsparing  Death  has  ta'en  for  his  guest 

The  young  and  the  fair,  the  dearest  and  best; 
And  heart-thrilling  joys  that  once  lit  the  brow, — 

How  have  they  vanished!  Oh!   where  are  they  now? 
All  shrouded  in  gloom  are  the  bright  days  of  yore. 

And  visions  of  fame  enchant  us  no  more; 
And  sweet-blooming  youth  has  turned  to  decay 

And  life  like  a  dream  is  passing  away. 

Alice  A.  Holmes. 
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ELIZABETH  GILBERT. 

Elizabeth  Gilbert,  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  became  blind 
from  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  when  but  three  years  of  age. 

Her  childhood  days  were  spent  as  much  as  possible  in  the  companion- 
ship of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  who  made  her  a  sharer  in  all  their  sports. 
As  a  result,  Bessie,  as  she  was  familiarly  called,  had  all  the  advantages 
of  an  active  existance  so  necessary  to  the  proper  mental  and  physical  de- 
velopment of  blind  children. 

Dr.  Gilbert  was  in  a  position  to  secure  for  Bessie  all  other  advantages 
obtainable  at  that  time,  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 

In  1832  Mrs.  Gilbert,  her  mother,  received  a  letter  from  the  committee 
appointed  to  look  after  the  education  of  the  blind,  stating  that  embossed 
print  had  recently  been  introduced  in  the  Edinburgh  asylum.  Dr.  Gil- 
bert at  once  procured  books  for  Bessie.  The  ability  to  read  to  herself 
was  a  source  of  great  comfort  to  her;  for,  like  all  who  appreciate  litera- 
ture, she  knew  that  the  alphabet  was  a  key  that  admits  the  reader  to  the 
richest  treasures  of  thought. 

Bessie  had  now  come  to  that  time  in  life  which,  sooner  or  later,  steals 
in  upon  the  life  of  each  individual.  For  some  unaccountable  reason  all  is 
changed,  and  the  heart  which  once  swelled  with  pleasure  now  entertains 
projects  of  higher  ambition.  Tlie  necessity  of  having  a  purpose  in  view, 
and  laboring  for  its  achievement,  gives  the  future  a  gloomy  and  uncertain 
aspect;  but  Bessie's  mind  was  too  active  and  aspiring  to  be  daunted  by 
small  barriers  that  may  obstruct  the  pathway. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  part  she  was  destined  to  play  in  the 
great  drama  of  social  reform.  It  soon  revealed  itsslf  to  her.  Mrs.  Batn- 
urst,  a  friend  of  the  Gilbert's,  who  devoted  most  of  her  lime  to  educating 
poor  children,  inspired  Bessie  with  the  desire  of  doing  what  she  could  for 
the  blind;  and  she  was  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  that  those  who  could 
not  see,  instead  of  being  a  burden  to  others,  might,  by  their  own  industry 
make  a  living  for  themselves.  The  question  was,  Where  are  those  per- 
sons destined  to  lead  such  unhappy  lives?  and,  if  found,  would  they  wish 
to  busy  themselves  with  useful  occupations?  Through  Mrs.  Bathurst, 
Bessie  becam-i  acquainted  with  Mr.  Levy,  who,  being  himself  without 
sight,  entered  heartily  into  her  project.      He  found,  by  examining  the  sta- 
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tistics  of  the  most  reliable  of  eight  institutions,  that  only  children  were 
educated;  and,  if  they  learned  a  trade,  they  received  their  tools,  and  were 
dismissed  with  the  flattering-  assurance  that  they  could  practise  their  trade 
outside.  Careful  investigation  showed  that  the  majority  of  blind  persons 
lost  their  sight  at  an  age  when  others  were  dependent  upon  them.  By 
conversing  with  those  whom  Mr.  Levy  met  in  the  street,  he  found,  in  al- 
most every  case,  that  they  desired  to  work,  but  "What  employment  is  there 
for  us?"  was  always  tlieir  first  question.  Bessie  realized  that  her  mis- 
sion was  to  lead  those  afflicted  like  herself  to  seek  happiness  bv  means  of 
humble  industry.  The  question  to  be  solved  was  the  kind  of  employment 
best  adapted  to  the  blind. 

It  was  decided  by  careful  investigation  that  broam-making,  brush-mak- 
ing, mat-weaving  and  basket-making  were  most  feasible;  and  she  began 
by  employing  seven  blind  men  at  their  own  hom.es.  They  were  supplied 
with  materials,  and  were  allowed  to  retain  the  price  of  the  articles  made, 
minus  the  cost  of  what  they  used  in  the  work.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
have  a  b'eaching-bin;  and  a  man  without  sisfht  was  engaged  to  construct 
one  in  a  cellar  in  Holburn,  which  was  also  used  for  th-eir  general  store- 
house. It  proved  to  be  a  saving  of  materials  and  impliments,  as  well  as 
more  convenient  for  them  to  assemble  at  a  work-shop,  which  was  soon  es- 
tablished, with  Mr.  Levy  as  manager.  The  success  of  the  men  led  wom- 
en to  apply  to  Bessie  for  employment.  As  the  number  of  applicants  in- 
creased, it  became  clear,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work,  she  must  appeal 
to  the  public  for  help.  She  also  saw,  if  it  was  to  be  a  success,  she  must 
solicit  the  interest  of  those  persons  who  by  their  wealth  and  influence 
could  best  contribute  to  its  support;  and  this  she  effected  to  a  great  extent 
by  writing  letters.  Among  her  correspondents  were  the  Bishop,  and  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyle.  She  also  wrote  to  the  Queen,  who,  learn- 
ing the  particulars  of  her  work,  gave  her  liberal  aid.  Mr.  Gladstone  fa- 
vored the  scheme,  not  only  as  a  philant!:ropist,  but  as  a  political  econo- 
mist. 

Dr.  Gilbert  pointed  out  to  Bessie  the  necessity  of  having  a  committee  to 
manage  the  finances,  and  one  was  accordingly  chosen.  It  was  now  de- 
cided to  dispose  of  the  articles  which  had  been  made  in  the  work-shop, 
and  they  were  exhibited  in  a  bazaar;  but  the  money  realized  from  the 
sale  was- not  sufficient  for  the  expenditures  of  the  establishment,  and  she 
was  compelled  to  make  a  second  appeal  to  the  public  for  aid,  to  which 
there  was  a  hearty  response.  There  were  other  obstacles  to  be  surmount- 
ed. Bessie's  health  was  rapidly  declining,  and  traces  of  mental  care 
and  anxiety  were  visible  in  her  caln:  yet  resolute  countenance.  Mr.  Levy 
seemed  her  only  support;  but,  though  they  both  shared  the  same  interests, 
he  was  so  narrow-minded  and  prejudiced,  that  he  was  usually  opposed  to 
those  schemes  which  good  policy  suggested. 

She  was  now  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  her  mother.  This  was 
her  first  great  trial,  but  to  noble  minds  like  Bessie's  even  sorrow  is  but 
mercy  concealed.  Perhaps  the  thorn  that  most  deeply  wounds  a  noble  and 
generous  heart  is  ingratitude  from  those  for  whom    every    effort    is    being 
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put  forth  to  promote  their  welfare.  In  many  cases,  the  work—men  were 
indolent  and  dishonest;  but  there  was  nothing  her  compassionate  and  mag- 
nanimous heart  could  not  forgive  in  those  for  whom  she  sacrificed  all. 
Just  at  the  moment  when  difficulties  seemed  too  great  to  bear,  there  came 
to  Bessie  a  faint  raj'  of  hope  which,  like  a  gleaming  taper,  shines  bright- 
est when  night  is  darkest;  and  she  continued  her  work  with  renewed  vig- 
or. Hitherto  she  had  labored  only  in  behalf  of  adults;  she  now  turned 
her  attention  to  studying  the  conditions  and  means  of  educating  the  blind 
children  of  the  poor.  She  obtained  the  co-operation  of  other  societies  and 
institutions  for  the  blind;  and  a  large  and  influential  deputation  present- 
ed a  memorial  which  was  received  with  respect  and  attention  by  the  Eng- 
lish government,  and  led  to  further  inquiries  upon  this  subject.  If  the 
fruits  of  her  labor  seemed  far  from  compensating  all  that  she  sacrificed, 
her  influence  not  only  established  institutions  and  work-shops  in  her  own 
country,  but  suggested  means  bj'  which  gradual  reforms  are  being  achieved 
in  our  own  land. 

Her  strength  was  still  failing.  For  daj's  and  weeks  her  friends  could 
not  even  speak  to  her  of  the  work.  In  the  meantime  death  had  called  Dr. 
Gilbert  and  the  brother  to  whom  she  was  specially  devoted.  Grief  a"d 
anxiety  had  marked  her  smiling  features  with  a  patient  and  calm  resig- 
nation which  suffering  only  gives  to  noble  and  lofty  minds;  And,  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness,  death  at  last  came  suddenlj',  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1885. 

Some  may  think,  perhaps,  that,  being  the  daughter  of  a  bishop,  and 
surrounded  by  wealth  and  influence,  she  deserves  little  credit  for  the  work 
she  accomplished;  but  the  ease  of  her  own  position  only  makes  more  ap- 
parent the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  he*  benevolent  and  humane  charac- 
ter, for,  situated  as  she  was,  with  ever}'  thing  for  her  personal  comfort,  it 
was  not  necessity,  but  love  for  the  blind,  only,  that  urged  her  to  unremit- 
ting labor  for  their  welfare. 

Susan  Harrington. 
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•^  Children's    Department*  ^- 

GRANDPA'S  HISTORY   OF  THE  WORLD 

"Come,  little  boy,  put  away  that  box  of  paints,  for  Grandpa  is  ready  to 
tell  you  more  about  that  wonderful  land  of  Egypt  we  were  talking  about 
last  evening,  I  wonder  how  much  my  little  Benny  remembers  of  what  we 
have  alreadj'  said  about  it.  Can  you  tell  me  what  I  promised  to  tell  ycu 
about  next?" 

"Yes,  Grandpa,  you  said  you  would  tell  me  all  about  the  Sphinx,  and 
the  pyramids." 

"Tliat  is  right.  You  know  people  now-a-days,  who  love  their  hemes, 
try  as  hard  as  they  know  how  to  make  them  beautiful  and  comfortable, 
and  they  get  their  greatest  happiness  in  living  in  and  enjoying  the  houses 
they  have  built  and  the  grounds  they  have  laid  out  and  beautified.  "Well 
these  Egyptians  were  a  funny  kind  of  people,  for  their  greatest  ambition 
seems  to  have  been  to  build  and  beautify  the  tombs  in  which  th^jir  bodies 
were  to  be  placed  after  death,  and  the  Egj-pt  of  today  is  more  an  ob-jert  of 
wonder  on  account  of  the  vastness  and  variet}'  of  these  tombs. 

"There  is  a  place  in  Egypt  called  Ghizeh,  where  the  great  Sphinx 
and  the  largest  pyramids  were  built.  It  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
Nile  of  which  I  have  told  you.  Ghizeh  is  not  very  far  from  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  Egypt,  called  Cairo,  as  you  can  ride  to  it  in  a  carriage  in 
about  two  hours. 

I  wonder  if  I  can  make  my  little  man  understand  the  size  of  the  great 
Sphinx  when  I  tell  him  that  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  lion  with  a  man's  head 
and  tliat  it  is  so  large  that  the  top  of  its  head  is  twice  as  high  as  the  house 
in  which  we  live.  Its  body  is  one  hundred  and  seventj'-two  feet  long. 
Our  house  is  nearly  thirty-five  feet  wide,  if  you  should  place  five  houses 
as  large  as  ours  side  by  side,  it  would  not  take  you  any  longer  to  walk 
around  them  than  it  would  to  walk  around  the  great  Sphinx. 

The  Sphinx  is  lying  down  with  its  paws  extended;  and  between  its 
paws  was  built  a  small  sized  altar. 

"The  Sphinx  has  had  rather  hard  usage.  The  face  once  resembled 
the  face  of  an  Egyptian  king,  but  travelers  tell  us  that  it  has  lost  its  nose 
and  beard,  and  that  only  a  piece  of  the  crown  that  tiie  head  wore,  remains. 
Thougli  the  Sphinx  was  originally  cut  out  of  stone,  some  of  the  broken 
parts  of  its  body  have  been  plastered  up  with  brick  and  cement,  but  when 
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we  think  of  the  thousands  of  years  that  it  has  guarded  the  resting  place  of 
the  dead  Egyptians,  and  the  thousands  of  travelers  who  have  chipped  off 
little  pieces  to  carry  away  with  them,  we  do  not  wonder  that  it  has  a  some- 
what battered  appearance. 

Nearby  the  Sphinx,  are  three  great  artificial  mountains  of  stone,  called 
pyramids,  the  greatest  of  which  when  it  was  first  built  was  about  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  high,  and  the  length  of  one  side,  at  the  base,  was  sev- 
en hundred  and  sixty-four  feet,  and  this  is  the  way  it  looks."  Saying 
which  Grandpa  produced  four  pieces  of  paste-board  about  the  shape  of  a 
clown's  hat  when  it  is  f3attened  out.  These  he  stood  up  on  the  table  with 
the  points  coming  together  at  the  top. 

"Now  you  see  what  the  pyramids  look  like.  Each  of  these  pyramids 
was  probably  built  as  a  tomb  for  an  Egyptian  king,  whose  body  was 
hidden  away  in  it  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  never  be' disturbed, 
but  as  I  told  you  last  evening,  many  of  these  bodies,  or  mummies,  as  they 
are  called,  have  been  found  and  carried  off  to  different  parts  of  the  world 
to  be  exhibited  in  museums. 

"Isn't  it  rather  funny  to  think  that  a  great  king  who  had  thousands 
and  thousands  of  people  to  do  his  bidding  and  great  armies  to  fight  his 
battles  should  at  last  have  his  body  placed  in  a  glass  case  and  stood  up 
in  a  museum  to  be  looked  at  as  an  obiect  of  curiosity? 

"But  we  must  not  forget  that  there  were  other  people  in  the  world  be- 
sides the  people  who  lived  in  Egypt.  By  and  by  I  shall  have  to  tell  my 
little  boy  something  about  a  powerful  king,  with  a  great  army  of  soldiers 
marching  into  Egypt  and  conquering  the  Egyptians;^  and  so  it  is  better 
that  we  should  learn  something  about  the  neighboring  nations;  and  I  am 
going  to  begin  by  telling  you  about  a  very  rich  king  whose  name  was  Croe- 
sus, and  another  very  powerful  monarch  whose  name  was  Cyrus;  who, 
because  he  was  so  very  powerful  and  fought  so^  many  ^battles,  and  con- 
quered so  many  nations,  came  to  be  called  'Cyrus  the  Great,' 

"We  know  that  Egypt  is  in  a  land  we  call  Africa,  and  the  river  Nile 
empties  into  a  very  large  body  of  water  called  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  so 
if  we  should  go  down  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  get  into  a  ship,  we 
could  sail  and  sail  until  we  came  to  a  country  called  I>3'dia,  which  is  in 
Asia.      ^, 

"Now  in  this  country  called  Lydia  there  lived,  more^^than  twenty -five 
hundred  years  ago,  a  king  named  Croesus,  who  became  so  much  richer 
than  all  other  men,  that  the  story  of  his  great  riches  went  out  through  all 
the  lands,  and  he  thought  he  was  the  happiest  man  in  all  the  world,  but 
one  day,  a  very  wise  man  whose  name  was  Solon,  paid  him  a  visit,  and 
he  told  Croesus  that  no  man  could  be  said  to  be  happy  until  after  he  was 
dead  because  he  could  never  tell  what  was  going  to  happen  to  him. 

"Well  Croesus  became  so  proud  and  powerful  that  when  he  heard  that 
the  great  king  of  Persia  whose  name  was  Cyrus  was  greater  than  he,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  war  with  Cyrus. 

"And  this  is  how  Herodotus,  the  'Father  of  history',  tells  the  story. 
"Croesus,  with  a  very  great  army,   marched    against    the    people    who 
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called  Cyrus  king-.  King  Cyrus,  hearing  that  Croesus  was  despoiling 
and  making  slaves  of  his  people  called  Pterians  and  Syrians  who  had 
been  guilty  of  no  oEfence  toward  Croesus,  raised  a  great  army  himself,  and 
marclied  to  meet  tlie  Lydians  and  their  king,  and  give    them  battle. 

"The  first  great  battle  was  fought  in  the  land  of  the  Pterians,  and  a 
great  many  soldiers  were  klled  on  both  sides.  At  night  King  Croasus, 
fearing  that  King  Cyrus  had  a  great  many  more  soldiers  than  he,  decided 
to  march  back  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  gather  together  more  soldiers. 

"When  King  Cyrus  heard  what  King  Croesus  had  done,  he  inarched 
after  him  so  fast  that  King  Croesus  had  no  tima  to  get  more  soldiers,  but 
the  L/ydians  were  very  brave.  Their  manner  of  fighting  was  on  liorse- 
back;  tliey  carried  long  lances  and  were  clever  in  the  management  of 
their  horses." 

"What  are  lances,  Grandpa?" 

"They  are  long  poles  with  a  sharp  piece  of  iron  on  one  end,  so  that  the 
soldiers  fighting  on  horseback  could  gallop  forward  with  these  sharp 
pointed  poles  held  out  in  front  of  them  so  tliat  the  soldiers  on  foot  v.ould 
be  pierced  and  killed  before  they  could  reach  the  Lydians  with  their  Vv'eap- 
ons. 

"You  see  thej'  did  not  have  guns  and  cannon  to  shoot  with  as  soldiers  do 
now  when  they  fight  battles. 

"Wlien  the  armies  of  both  kings  were  drawn  up  on  the  plain  before 
Sardis,  which  was  the  name  of  the  great  walled  city  where  King  Croe- 
sus lived,  a  man  named  Harpagus,  went  to  King  Cyrus  and  told  him  how 
he  could  frighten  tlie  horses  of  the  Lydians,  so  that  thej^  would  turn  away 
and  not  obey  their  riders. 

"And  this  was  the  way  of  it:  Harpagus  knevi^  that  a  horse  had  a  nat- 
ural dread  of  a  camel,  and  could  not  abide  the  smell  of  it;  and  when  he 
told  this  to  King  Cyrus,  King  Cyru3  collected  all  the  camels  that  had  come 
in  the  train  of  his  army  to  carry  provisions  and  baggage,  and  t akin -j  off 
their  loads,  he  mounted  riders  upon  them,  and  commanded  them  to  ad- 
vance in  front  of  his  other  troops  against  tlie  Lydian  horse;  behind  them 
were  to  follow  the  foot-soldiers,  and  then  the  cavalry.  The  two  armies 
then  ioined  in  battle,  and  immediately  the  Lydian  war-horses,  seeing  and 
smelling  the  camels,  turned  round  and  galloped  off.  As  soon  as  the  Lyd- 
ians understood  what  was  happening,  they  leaped  off  their  horses,  and 
fought  with  the  Persian  soldiers  on  foot.  After  a  great  many  had  been 
killed  on  both  sides,  the  Lydians  turned  and  fled  into  their  city,  v/hich 
had  such  a  high  wall  around  it  that  the  Persian  soldiers  could  not  g- at  in- 
to the  city,  but  King  Cyrus  being  determined  to  capture  the  city,  laid  siege 
to  it." 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  siege.  Grandpa." 

"So  you  don't,  my  little  man.  Grandpa  forgot.  What  he  meant  was 
that  King  Cyrus  placed  his  Persian  soldiers  on  guard  all  around  the 
city  so  that  no  one  could  get  in  or  get  out,  and  what  happened  after  .vard, 
I  will  tell  you  next  time." 

To  be  continued. 
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IF   YOU  COULD  KNOW 
If  you  could  know  the  half  of  all  I  long  to  be  to  you,  Dear  Heart! 

Each  day  that  dawns  I  struggle  to  be  strong  and  do  my  part; 
Yet  when  at  last  the  night  comes  softly  down,  I  dumbly  pray — 

Lord,  grant  me  still  to  prove  my  tender  love,  iust  one  more  day. 

Just  one  more  day  to  strive  to  rise  above  small  troubles,    petty  care, 
That  my  cramped  soul  may  break  its  earthly  bonds,  at  last  to  dare 

To  face  the  future  and  to  gladly  live  with  courage  new, 

Loyal  and  cheerful  facing  toward  the  light  for  Truth  and  you. 

And  yet  I  feel  in  spite  of  all  the  heights  which  I  can  never  scale, 
In  spite  of  all  the  many  tests  in  which  I  daily  fail. 

That  my  deep  love,  more  deep  and  pure  and  strong  than  I  can  ever  show, 
You  somehow,  thru  my  failures,  doubts  &  fears,    will  come  to  know. 

The  dreary  clouds  can't  hide  the  sun  for  aye,  it  glimmers  thru; 

The  sweet,  wet  violet,  struggling  thru  dead  leaves,  still  shows  its  blue. 
And  so  I  trust,  though  oft  I  strike  love's  chord  with  clumsy  hand, 

You'll  feel  the  melody  I  tried  to  play,  and  understand. 
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An  Exceptional  Girl 

Kathleen  Bently  was  an  exceptional  girl.  Although  she  became  except- 
ional deliberately,  it  was,  as  it  were,  from  necessity,  not  choice.  It  was 
the  only  way  she  could  attract  attention. 

Kathleen  was  moderately  rich,  moderately  pretty,  moderately  stylish, 
moderately  intellegent  and  moderately  talented.  Try  as  she  might,  she 
could  not  achieve  prominence  in  any  of  these  directions.  There  was  no- 
thing left  her  but  her  manners;   she  was  driven  to  becoming  excptional. 

It  was  discussed  at  length  in  the  morning  privacy  of  the  Bently  family 
during  the  month  of  July.  Kathleen  had  graduated  in  June  and  was  to 
be  introduced  at  Bar  Harbor  in  August. 

"It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  she  should  be  something,"  said  Mrs. 
Bently;  "a  girl  is  nothing  in  society  without  an  adjective  of  her  own.  If 
they  can  only  say  of  Kathleen  that  she  is  pretty,  or  charming,  or  has 
hosts  of  friends  —like  the  bride  in  a  country  paper—  people  will  decide 
that  she  is  commonplace  and  think  nothing  about  her." 
:^  /'You  were  nothing  in  particular  when  I  married  you;"  Mr.  Bently's 
eyes  twinkled  as  if  he  expected  his  wife  would  frown—  "only  a  dear,  lit- 
tle, every-day  girl  like  our  Kitty,"  he  went  on,  since  she  did  not. 

"But  you  don't  understand,  papa,"  put  in  Kathleen.  There  is  so  much 
competition  now  that  you  never  get  to  the  front  without  some  novelty  in 
your  advertising.  A  man  can't  fall  in  love  with  you  unless  he  thinks  of 
you;   he  won't  think  of  you  unless  you  make  him— he's  too  lazy." 

"Advertisements,"  Roger  said,  leaning  over  the  back  of  her  chair  and 
pulling  her  ears,  "are  lies.  You  might  seem  to  be  a  bargain,  but  you'r 
dear  at  any  price." 

Bring  him  out,    too,    mamma,    introduce  him  to  society,"    interrupted 
Kathleen. 

"Honestly,  if  you  are  something  that  you  are  not,  really,  and  a  man 
marries  you  for  the  something  and  finds  out  you  are  not  really,  aren't  you 
a  sort  of^  of — " 

"But,  you  dear  boy,  how  many  bicycle  catalogues  have  you  read  since 
you  bought  your  wheel?  An  advertisement  is  for  commanding  attention: 
after  that,  consider  the  goods." 

Mr.  Bantly  fumbled  his  paper.  The  conversation  disturbed  him.  He 
wasn't  afraid  of  yellow  fever,  but  it  made  him  nervous  to  hear  it  talked 
about.      Kathleen  was  his  pretty  and  well  bred  daughter,   his  favorite. 
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Mrs.  Bently  smiled  placidly;   she  was  not  at  all  disturbed. 

"Can't  a  girl  g-et  married  without  so  much  exertion"  Roger's  tone 
had  a  faint,  a  very  faint  hint  of  patronage,  but  it  was  patronage  for  oth- 
er girls,  not  for  Kathleen.  "I^ots  of  wallflowers  get  picked,  and  some 
marry  pretty  well." 

"But  they  have  to  take  what  they  can  get   instead  of  what  they  want." 

Roger  looked  as  if  he  thought  he  had  thought  of  a  bright  thing.  "The 
one  takes  whom  she  pleases,  the  other  also  whom  she  pleases.  Put  your 
remarks  into  epigram,  throw  in  slang  and  slander,    and  be  a  wit." 

"The  market  is  full  of  wits,  and  epigrams  are  licensed  insults,"  said 
Kathleen.  It  was  then  that  she  stated  her  intention  of  becoming  except- 
ional. 

Her  audience  looked  doubtful.  "Faddy,"  began  Roger.  "Going  to 
carry  a  tame  aligator,  wear  a  sunflower  in  your  hair,  eat  cucumber  pick- 
les on  Broadway." 

The  elder  Mr.  Bently  looked  troubled. 

I'm  not  going  in  for  Sunday  newspaper  columns,"  said  Kathleen. 
"There's  as  much  difference  between  faddy  and  exceptional  as—  as—" 

"As  between  solid  silver  and  'sterling  novelties,'  or  an  old  girl  and  a 
young  woman,  or  a  new  laid  egg  and  a  'strictly  fresh'  one  from  the  gro- 
cer's— " 

"You  don't  mean  frank  and  outspoken?"       Mrs.    Bently   revolved  the 

problem  in  her  mind.       Her  brows  were  wrinkled  by  the  dubitative  frown 

a  daughter  continually  excites  from  the  day  you  choose  her  a  Christian 

v>       name  till  the  day  she  chooses  herself  a  surname.      "I  think  that  was  done 

to  death  last  season." 

"Candid  confession,  brilliant  fiction— frank  girl,  talented  liar.  I  may 
tell  the  truth  sometimes,  mamma,    but  I  assure  you  nobody  shall  know  of 

it." 

As  Kathleen  matured  her  plans  she  looked  more  and  more  competent  to 

carry  them  out. 

Mr.  Bently  looked'at  his  watch,  threw  down  his  paper,  and  stood  up. 
His  wife  followed  him  to  the  door.  Roger  watched  them,  a  little  tender- 
ness tugging  at  his  heart  strings.  For  the  moment  he  was  sorry  for 
Kathleen. 

"A  four  legged  chick  and  the  armless  wonder  are  exceptional,"  he  vol- 
unteered. 

"But  I've  neither  the  excess  nor  the  defect  to  make  me  phenominal." 
As  she  paused,  her  plans  leaped  to  maturity  at  a  bound.  "It  is  all  so 
simple."  She  brought  out  her  dimples,  and  looked  her  prettiest  out  of 
sheer  delight.       "I  shall  do  the  things  the  other  girls  don't." 

"Pretty  hard,"  said  Roger  sadly.  "Just  like  a  girl,  though;  thinks 
she  can  become  original  by  standing  on  her  head." 

On  the  day  Mrs.  Bently  introduced  Kathleen—  Kathleen,  arrayed  in 
brown,  gauzy  muslin  to  match  her  hair,  and  holding  a  loose  bunch  of 
golden  coreopsis  (so  much  for  Roger's  suggestion)  —she  whispered  in  a 
half  worried  tone  to  several  confidential  friends,    "I  feel  troubled  about 
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introducing  Kathleen.         I  never  can  tell  what  she  will  do  next;     she  is 
such  an  exceptional  girl." 

That  was  the  way  Kathleen  began  to  have  her  plans  put  into  execution. 
As  people  spoke  of  the  pretty  debutante,  they  told  one  another  in  little 
whispers  that  she  was  really  quite  exceptional.  The  news  spread.  No- 
body asked  in  what  way  she  was  exceptional,  of  course. 

The  next  week  Colonel  Thayer  came  to  Bar  Harbor.  "He  is  the  best 
thing  going,"  said  Roger;  "First  rate  fellow;  writes  society  novels  and 
sells  them,  is  goiag  to  write  war  stories.  Commissioned  war  officers  will  be 
fashionable  this  winter.  He's  good  family,  of  course.  I  just  looked  him 
up  for  you;  didn't  know  but  what  you  might  like  to  mail  him  a  catalogue 
of  your  charms."  • 

Kathleen  kissed  her  brother  affectionately.  That  week  she  was  ex- 
ceptional in  earnest. 

Tommy  Eichberg  offered  a  battered  canteen  for  the  highest  bid  to  a 
group  of  laughing,  excited  girls.  "And  what  will  you  give.  Miss  Bent- 
ly?"  he  asked  of  the  one  girl  who  was  not  smiling  forth  all  her  fascina- 
tions. 

"Me?"  said  Kathleen,  assuming  a  look  of  polite  interest.  Frankly,  I 
don't  care  much  for  war  relics.  I  found  the  war  bored  me  a  trifle,  dont' 
you  know,  looking  at  it  from  the  outside.  Such  a  surplus  of  war  articles 
and  heros.      T  dont  care  to  be  reminded  of  boredom." 

Tommy  Eichberg  told  Colonel  Thayer  about  it  at  the  club. 
Ethel  Gardner  was  Colonel  Thayer's  brother's   wife's  cousin.       The 
girls  were  chattering  ecstatically  about  the  hero  on  her  piazza  one   after- 
noon.     "I  should  think, "    said  Kathleen,    when  the  commendation  of  his' 
valor  had  apparently  become  intolerable  to  her,    "that  you  all  wanted  to 
marry  him." 

The  girls  thought  this  a  very  odd  conclusion  and  disproved  it  vigorous- 
ly for  the  sake  of  his  brother's  wife's  cousin.  "Oh,  well,  T'm  very  glad," 
said  Kathleen.  "I  am  eager  to  have  such  a  prodigy  for  myself.  It  will 
be  easier  with  no  competition." 

"Such  an  exceptional  girl,"  said  the  dowagers  as  they  heard  of  it.  "If 
she  had  really  meant  it,  she  wouldn't  have  dared  to  say  it." 

"Kathleen  is  so  odd,"  reported  Alice  Campbell.  "She  found  a  family 
starving  and  just  eave  them  money;  didn't  get  up  a  fair  or  even  an  enter- 
tainment for  them.  They  say  she  reads  Browning  all  by  herself  without 
joining  any  club,  and  she  never  even  so  much  as  quotes  him." 

"Your  sister  is  a  rather  exceptional  girl,  isn't  she?"  asked  the 
Colonel  of  Roger  as  they  smoked  a  friendly  evening  cigar.  "l  heard  she 
refused  to  dance  last  night  at  the  hop  on  the  ground  that  both  it  and  she 
were  intolerably  hot.  Then  she  sent  out  invitations  to  a  women's  party 
the  day  after  four  new  men  including  Count  Fridgofl:,  came  to  town." 

Thus  he  spoke  of  things  she  had  done,  but  he  was  thinking  of  peculiar 
things  Kathleen  had  said. 

"I  dare  say  slie  may  seem  odd  to  those  who  do  not  know  her,"  said 
Roger,  meditatively;    "but,  between  ourselves,  she's  a  dear  little  girl." 
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Colonel  Thayer  gave  Roger  a  quick  look  of  S3'mpathy,  He  felt  a  little 
thrill  along  his  spine. 

Roger  watched  the  tip  of  his  cigar,  grinning  inwardly. 

Colonel  Thayer  found  that  Kathleen  had  several  charming  traits.  When 
he  appeared  she  was  neither  all  smiles  nor  all  vivacity.  She  did  not 
try  to  say  bright  things  nor  seem  to  expect  him  to.  It  required  as  little 
effort  to  talk  to  her  as  to  a  man.  and  he  was  more  appreciative.  She  had 
a  pleasing  way  of  recieving  compliments,  as  though  she  liked  them,  and 
liked  him  for  giving  them —  it  was  quite  novel. 

"You  and  Colonel  Thaj^er  are  getting  quite  friendly,"  said  Roger.  "I 
hear  it  remarked  upon." 

"Yes,"  said  Kathleen,  'I't  does  help  me  to  be  popular." 

"And  I  hear  that  he  modeled  the  heroine  of  his  last  story  on  you;  that 
is,  she  had  eyes  that  remind  one  of  yours,  only  thej'  are  a  different  color." 

"Yes,"  said  Kathleen  again. 

"But,  my  dear  Kittikins,"  went  on  Roger  morec  oncernedly,  "some- 
thing is  the  matter,  you  don't  seem  interested." 

"I  am  just  thinking,  Roger,  I  have  come  to  the  very  hardest  part  of 
it." 

"He's  just  on  the  edge,  ready  to  fall  head  over  heels  in  love.  I  should 
think  it  was  plain  sailing — only  a  push,  he's  over." 

"When  a  man  is  on  the  edge  of  anything,"  observed  Kathleen,  "I've 
noticed  that  he's  apt  to  hold  on  tight  and  be  pretty  careful  of  his  steps." 

"But  he's  read  the  advertisement,  looked  at  the  goods,  and  likes  them." 

"I've  been  shopping  with  Mamma,  Roger,  ever  since  I  was  a  little 
girl,  and  even  then  I  knew  that  there  was  something  more  than  this  to  the 
buying  of  goods." 

Rgoer  put  one  hand  on  either  of  her  shoulders  and  looked  down  into 
her  eyes.  "Be  earnest  for  once,  little  girl,"  he  said.  "Do  you  really 
want  him?" 

"I  haven't  decided,  Roger." 

"But  you  want  him  to  propose?" 

"I  haven't  decided  that  either;  it's  just  this  now:  I  want  him  to  want 
to." 

Tuesday  afternoon  Kathleen  shut  herself  up  in  her  room  and  thought 
of  all  sorts  of  sorrowful  things.  She  read  "Othello"  and  cried;  she  re- 
read the  fifth  act  and  cried  arain;  she  read  the  second  scene  for  the  third 
time  and  cried  still  more. 

When  Colonel  Thayer  was  announced  and  she  came  down  her  face  bore 
unmistakable  traces  of  weeping. 

"I  do  not  intrude?"  asked  the  Colonel  in  a  concerned  tone.  "You  are 
quite  willing  to  see  me?" 

"I  am  glad,"  said  Kathleen. 

She  entertained  him  very  ph-asantly;  he  recognized  this  although  he  did 
not  appear  abstracted,  thinking  as  he  was  of  her  courage  in  putting  her 
own  feelings  so  completely  aside.  How  free  from  affectation  she  was,  re- 
ceiving him  when  she  did  not  look  her  best,    and  yet  making  no  excuses. 
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not  even  saying  she  had  a  cold' 

When  he  laughed  at  a  bright  little  anecdote  of  hers,  laughed  before  a 
hostess  with  red  eyes,  he  put  away  the  topic  of  conversation  abruptly. 

"How  it  must  jar  on  you,  this  merriment,  while  your  heart  is  heavy! 
Miss  Bently,  whatever  the  trouble  is,  may  I  not  say  I'm  sincerely  sorry?" 

"T  thank  you,"  said  Kathleen'" 

You  are  different  from  other  girls,"  he  said  gravely.  '"You  dare  to 
be  your  own  natural  self,  amid  all  the  conventions.  Won't  you  believe 
that  T,  too.  can  be  honest  and  earnest?  Won't  you  be  willing  to  let  me  help 
you  if  I  can"?" 

"Yes,"  said  Kathleen,  looking  up  at  him  with  clear,  honest  eyes,  and 
smiling  a  little;  "I  think  you  can  help  me,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  about  it 
now." 

"I  will  come  tomorrow,  if  I  may,"  said  the  colonel.  "J  shall  be  truly 
glad  if  I  can  help  you.  Your  trust  will  make  me  proud,"  he  added  with 
old  fashioned  tenderness. 

When  Kathleen  told  Roger  of  the  last  developements,  he  "humped." 

"Nothing  exceptional  about  a  womn  trying  to  manage  a  man  by  tears, 
is  there?" 

"There  is  in  my  way,"  said  Kathleen.  "Some  women  manage  men  by 
making  them  thmk  they  are  going  to  cry,  but  that  arouses  terror,  and  a 
terrified  man  isn't  a  pleasant  man  to  deal  with.  Now,  I  made  him  see 
that  I  have  been  crying —that  simply  roused  pensive,  agreeable  feelings, 
pity  and  the  rest." 

I  see,"  said  Roger.  What  are  you  going  to  ask  him  to  do  for  you, 
though?     I  don't  see  that  yet. " 

"Well,  neither  do  I,"  confessed  Kathleen;  "but  I  guess  there  are  enough 
things  here  in  Bar  Harbor  that  ought  1o  be  done,  don't  you?" 

When  Colonel  Thayer  came  she  had  found  her  pathetic  little  story.  It 
was  about  Arthur  Kimball's  Aunt  Esther.  Arthur  Kimball  was  in  Col- 
onel Thayer's  regiment. 

"She  lives  up  in  New  Hampshire."  said  Kathleen.  "She  is  an  old 
maid  and  her  nephew  is  everything  to  her.  He  hasn't  been  to  see  her 
since  he  came  from  the  war.  She  worries  over  all  the  stories  she  has 
heard  of  soldiers  wasting  away  by  disease  and  yet  writing  cheerful  let- 
ters. I  can't  bear  to  think  of  that  iittle,  lonely  old  woman  worrying  over 
the  only  one  she  has  to  love,  while  he  is  sailing  and  golfing  and  dancing 
away  his  summer,  hardly  thinkhig  of  her." 

So  she  told  her  story.  The  words  were  restrained,  there  was  no  aim 
at  dramatic  effect,  but  her  sympathy  was  contagious. 

Colonel  Thnyer  saw  Aunt  Esther  bending  worriedly  over  the  papers 
by  the  dim  kerosene  lamp  for  news  of  her  Arthur,  while  her  Arthur  gaily 
danced  amid  music  and  brilliant  light  and  flowers. 

"'I  wondered  if  I  could  get  him  to  go  to  see  her,  but  T  saw  no  way. 
Then,  when  you  spoke  so  kindly—" 

:. .  "Yes,  yes,"  said  the  colonel,  with  pleasing  alacrity;     "Think  no  more 
about  it  until    I  come  to  tell  you  it  is  all    right."        Then    they  talked  of 
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other  matters. 

Kathleen  did  ask  Roger  to  find  out,  if  he  could,  how  the  affair  was 
managed. 

"I  think  the  colonel  simply  asked  Kimball  at  the  club  if  he  could  use  a 
pass  on  the  Maine  Central  Railroad—  said  he  believed  he  had  heard  that 
Kimball  had  relatives  in  New  Hampshire.  Upon  my  word,  Kathleen,  he 
is  v?orthy  of  you.  Of  course  Arthur  jumped  at  it.  Tf  a  man  were  rich 
as  Croesus,  and  deadl}'  sick  on  the  cars,  I  don't  believe  you  could  find  a 
place  so  remote  and  unattractive  that  he  wouldn't  run  over  there,  if  j'ou 
gave  him  a  free  pass." 

How  pretty  Kathleen  looked  when  Colonel  Thaj'er  came  to  tell  her  of 
his  success!      How  childlike  and  gay  and  grateful  she  was! 

He  felt  the  proud  and  delij^hted  consciousness  of  rectitude  appreciated  at 
its  face  value. 

"it  is  such  a  little  thing,"  said  he,  but  his  spirits  rose  with  hers;  he 
was  daring,  boyish. 

"I  wish  I  could  really  let  you  know  that  I  am  grateful,"  said  Kathleen. 
Her  eyes  laughed  at  him. 

"I  wish  you  could,"  agreed  the  colonel,  his  ej'es  full  of  mischief.  "And 
there  are  ways,"  he  went  on  slowl}%  "that  girls  do  reward  heroes  return- 
ing from  victory." 

"Yes?"  said  Kathleen  in  a  tone  of  doubting  inquiry.  "Really  nice 
ways,  Colonel  Thayer,  really  nice  girls?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  colonel  positively:  "really  nice  ways;  yes,  very  nice 
girls." 

Kathleen  rose  and  came  to  the  side  of  his  chair.  She  did  not  laugh  at 
all,  nor  even  smile,  but  he  knew  she  was  not  angry. 

"I  do  want  you  to  know  I  am  grateful,"  she  said  simply. 

His  heart  gave  a  great  throb  as  she  bent  over  him;  he  felt  her  light 
breath  on  his  forehead —  and  she  had  not  kissd  him;  she  was  back  in  her 
chair. 

He  put  his  elbows  on  the  chair  arms  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

The  clock  measured  off  three  minutes  of  silence. 

"You  don't  mind  that  I  was  still  so  long?"  said  the  colonel,  coming 
over  to  her  and  sitting  down  on  the  cushion  at  her  feet.  "I  was  living 
over  that  minute,  you  know,  that  minute  when  I  thought  you  would  kiss 
me.  It  was  a  kiss,"  he  went  on  firmly,  "a  little  ghost  of  a  kiss,  a  faint 
dream  kiss — such  as  the  moon  gave  to  that  young  — what's  his  name? —  of 
Keats.  T  felt  how  it  was — something  rose  up  in  your  heart;  it  held  you 
back.  I  did  not  dare  to  regret  it,  yet —  oh,  my  love,  it  shall  not  always 
keep  you  from  me." 

The  clock  ticked  out  seven  more  minutes  of  silnece. 

"I  am  coming  every  day  now,"  said  the  colonel,  his  voice  strong  with 
a  new  resonance,  "every  day  till  you  bid  me  take  hope  or  give  up  all  hope. 
I  shall  tell  you  just  that  I  love  3'ou;   only  this,  over  and  over  again." 

Roger  loked  up  in  amazement  as  Kathleen  entered  the  parlor,  flung  her- 
self down  on  the  great  lounge,  and  burst  into  tears. 
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"What  is  it,"  he  said,  sitting  down  beside  iier  and  smoothing  her  hair. 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  Kathleen  sobbing  and  trembling. 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  afraid  of?"  cried  Roger  thoroughly  excited. 

"Of  him,"  sobbed  Kathleen.      He  does  care  a  great  deal." 

"Well, didn't  you  want  him  to?" 

"Yes,"  sobbed  Kathleen. 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Rogei",  "I  don't  see  any  need  of  a  girl  starting 
out  deliberately  to  be  exceptional.  I  should  think  there  was  enough  of 
that  in  the  sex."      Still  he  kept  on  smoothing  her  hair. 

"I  thought  a  man  walking  on  the  edge  of  anything-  hung  on,"  he  said, 
after  a  moment  of  deliberatin.        He  was  trying  to  realize  the  situation. 

"Unles  he  loses  his  head — prehaps  I  made  him  lose  his  head,"  said 
Kathleen.      Then  she  felt  better. 

"Of  course  you  can't  care  for  him,  anyway.  There's  nothing  except- 
ional in  that." 

"I  said  I  was  going  to  be  an  exceptional  girl,"  she  replied,  "not  a 
monstrositj'. " 

"still,"  persisted  Roger,  of  course  you'll  refuse  him,  and  thereby  have 
a  winter's  reputation  for  exceptionality.  It's  a  splendid  chance  —what 
you've  been  wishing  for,  I  suppose." 

"N-no, "  replied  Kathleen.  "I — I  think  it  is  exceptional  for  a  girl  to 
accept  her  first  offer,  when  she  knows  she  can  have  others  — and  before 
her  first  winter  season.      Exceptional  enough,  any  way." 

Edna  Collamore. 
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THE  ADULT  BLIND  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

SPEECH  OF  DOCTOR  F,  PARK  LEWIS  BEFORE  THE  STATE 

COMMISSIONERS  AT  THEIR  MEETING  IN  SYACUSE. 

The  "short-sig-hted  leading  the  blind"  expresses  the  American  public 
provision  for  dependent  blind  persons,  according  to  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of 
Buffalo,  president  of  the  state  commission  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  adult  blind.  He  declared  that  nowhere  was  giving-  less  wisely  be- 
stowed and  less  productive  of  permanent  results  than  in  the  care  of  such 
dependents.  The  time  when  people  felt  that  a  blind  man  could  not  work 
has  passed  and  it  is  now  recognized  that  there  are  among  the  blind  differ- 
ences as  great  as  among  those  who  see.  There  are  some  wlio  would  work 
in  any  event;  who  would  in  spite  of  difficulties  apparentlj'  insurmount- 
able, earn  a  livelihood.      There  are  others  who  would  never  earn  a  living. 

"In  two  ways  the  state  of  New  York  has  thus  far  fallen  short  in  its 
provision  for  its  blind  wards.  (  1  )  For  those  who  have  lost  their  sight 
since  manhood  or  womanhood  the  law  provides  no  training.  (  2  )  For 
those  who  have  been  trained  and  are  ready  and  anxious  to  begin  work 
to  put  their  education  to  account,  there  is  a  little  help  needed  at  the  out- 
set, for  lack  of  which  the  long  and  expensive  training  goes  for  naught. 
This  the  state  has  not  j'et  provided  for. 

"Not  almshouses,  nor  merely  educational  institutions,  but  shop-schools 
—a  new  thing  under  the  sun —  founded  on  an  appreciation  of  the  special 
needs  of  the  blind,  ai-e  the  result  of  the  best  thought  of  modern  philan- 
thropy in  the  world  along  these  lines.  Germany,  England  and  France 
have  all  given  most  earnest  study  to  the  problem  but,  curiously,  progress- 
ive America  with  its  extensive  philanthropj-  has  been  laggard  in  recogniz- 
ing the  needs  — the  right- — of  a  blind  man  to  be  taught  self-help.  Such  a 
work  school  has  been  established  in  Boston.  Initial  provision  has  been 
made  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  but  the  recommendation  of  the  New 
York  commission  that  a  permanent  commission  be  appointed  to  make  the 
beginnings  of  a  system  of  local  shop-schools  was  vetoed  by  the  governor, 
who,  in  a  memorandum  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  state  was  doing 
all  that  it  should  for  its  blind  wards.  The  needs  of  these  blind  men  and 
women  are  obvious.  Their  possibilities  have  been  demonstrated.  The 
special  lack  and  short-sightedness  of  our  system  has  been  pointed  out. 
The  duty  and  the  responsibility  of  the  state  toward  them  must  now  be  de- 
termined by  the  citizens." 
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History    o/  the  Colximbia  Polytechnic   Institute 
of  Wa.shington,  D.  C. 


More  than  five  years  ago  the  writer  being 
at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind  of 
C  onnecticut  and  President  of  the  Connecticut  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at 
Hartford  Connecticut,  came  to  this  city,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  International  Convention  of  Educators  of  the  Blind,  to 
secure  desired  legislation  from  Congress. 

While  here,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  blind 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  At  that  time  there  were  to  be  seen  upon  the 
streets  of  Washington,  blind  persons  from  thirty  to  forty  in  number  ap- 
pealing in  various  ways  to  the  sympathy  of  the  public  for  alms. 

He  learned  also  that  although  Congress  for  more  than  forty  years 
had  maintained  an  Institution  for  the  Deaf  in  this  city,  which  now  repre- 
sents an  investment  of  over  half  a  million  dollars  and  receives  an  annual 
appropriation  varying  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  dollars,  it  was  con- 
tent to  allow , the  adult  blind  of  the  District  to  beg  upon  the  streets, 
thus  confirming  the  public  in  its  erroneous  opinion  that  blindness  was  a 
condition  of  hopeless  dependence  and  an  excuse  for  mendicancy. 

The  writer  though  blind  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  had  dur- 
ing that  time  ascertained  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  hopeless  condition 
of  the  adult  blind  was  due  more  to  their  ignorance  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  public  than  to  their  blindness,  and  for  ten  years  previous  he  had  been 
activelj'  engaged  in  his  native  state  demonstrating  that  fact. 

He  very  naturally  was  impelled  to  attempt  to  bring  about  a  different 
state  of  things  in  the  National  Capital.  Calling  upon  the  Commissioners 
he  enlisted  their  sympathy  and  co-operation.  Senators  Hawley  and 
MacMillan  seconded  his  efforts.  At  his  own  private  expense  an  exhibi- 
tion workshop  was  established  in  the  city  and  blind  people  were  brought 
here  temporarily  from  Hartford  to  show  what  could  be  accomplished.  His 
hope  was  not  to  establish  a  home  for  indigent    blind,  who  would  be  cared 
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for  whether  they  worked  or  not,  but  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  Insti- 
tution in  Glasgow  Scotland,  which  provided  employment  for  the  adult 
blind,  at  wages  which  enabled  them  to  maintain  themselves  in  their  own 
homes. 

A  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Hawley  which  appropriated  five 
thousand  dollars,  with  which  to  make  a  showing.  But  before  the  bill 
was  passed,  the  writer  was  summoned  from  Hartford  to  Washington  by 
telegram,  to  combat  an  amendment  which  provided  that  the  money  appro- 
priated should  be  expended  for  the  support  of  the  indigent  blind  of  the 
District.    This  he  did  successfully. 

Followinsg  the  advice  of  Mr.  McFarland  a  corporation  was 
organized,  with  such  men  as  Senator  Hawley,  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  Bishop 
Satterlee,  the  then  Rector,  but  now  Bishop  Mackay-Smith,  and  other 
equally     well     known     Washingtonians     as    incorporators. 

When  Congress  again  assembled,  the  matter  was  once  more  taken  up 
by  Senators  Hawley  and  MacMillan  and  a  bill  was  passed  making  the 
appropriation  payable  directly  to  our  corporation.  Notwithstanding  the 
bill  provided  without  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  writer  and  in  fact 
without  his  knowledge,    that  he  should  be  reimbursed. 

The  writer  refused  to  take  any  part  of  the  $5,000  appropriated,  know- 
ing that  all  the  money  was  needed  to  successfully  launch  the  undertaking 
Resigning  his  position  as  President  of  the  Institution  in  Hartford  after 
being  unanimously  re-elected  for  a  third  term  of  four  years,  he  has  devo- 
ted his  entire  time  and  energy  without  compensation,  for  the  past  three 
years  in  the  hope  that  the  Washington  Institution  would  eventually  be 
placed  upon  a  firm  foundation,  and  his  advancements  from  his  savings 
since  he  became  blind,  to  this  Institution,    now  exceed  $5,000. 

A  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Rev.  Dr.  Couden,  Senator 
Hawley  and  the  Hon.  Sidney  D.  Perham  to  locate  the  institution,  and  the 
property,  1808  H  St.  N.  W.  was  purchased  for  this  purpose,  where  the 
instituion  has  been  maintained  and  is  now  in  active  operation. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Institution  Congress  created  a  Dis- 
tict  Board  of  Charities,  and  the  Secretary  of  this  Borad  notified  us  that 
our  Institution  was  expected  to  report  to  him.  He  visited  us  and  was 
favorably  impressed  with  our  work.  We  appeared  before  the  members 
of  the  Board,  and  they  recommended  a  further  appropriation  to  our  Insti- 
tution, its  Secretary,  Mr.  Wilson,  himself  preparing  the  clause  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  District  Bill. 

When  the  bill  passed,  the  clause  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilson  was    not    in- 
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eluded.      Inquiry  disclosed  the  fact  that  it  had  disappeared  from  the  files 
of  the  clerk  of  the  committee  having  the  bill  in  charge. 

The  death  of  Senator  MacMillan,  and  the  continued  illness  of  Senator 
Hawley,  has  deprived  us  of  their  valuable  assistance. 

In  the  meantime  our  institution  has  struggled  on,  developing  an  entire- 
ly new  industry  for  the  Blind,  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  from  the  States  of  New  York,  Michigan  and  Massachu- 
setts, appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  furnishing  self-sustain- 
ing employment  for  the  Blind.  These  Commissioners  have  sent  members 
of  their  commissions  to  inspect  our  work. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Congress  can  be  brought  to  the  same  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  blind  as  it  has  for  many  years  shown  for  the  deaf. 

F.    E.    CLEAVELAND.      Secretary. 
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The  "Big  Stick" 


Over  a  century  ago  in  the  historic  church  of  St.  Johns  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  still  standing,  and  in  which,  in  1835,  was  lield  the  con- 
vention to  revise  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  over  which  James 
Madison  presided,  and  of  which  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  was  a 
member,  Patrick  Henry  said  in  the  course  of  his  impassioned  speech, 
which  circled  the  world  and  which  did  more  to  incite  the  colonies  to 
resistance  of  British  tyranny  than  any  other  utterance  of  the  day : 
"There  is  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided ;  the  lamp  of  ex- 
perience." 

Theodore  Roosevelt  has  been  nearl}'-  four  years  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  during  that  period  what  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  people  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  charge  that  he  is  an  un- 
safe man  ?  Were  the  rights  of  the  people  endangered,  when  a  few 
years  ago,  the  coal  barons  had  them  by  the  throat  and  the  President 
forced  them  to  take  hands  off,  listen  to  reason,  and  accept  a  commis- 
sion to  arbitrate  the  differences  between  the  coal  mine  owners  and 
the  miners  ?  It  would  be  a  useless  repetition  of  history  to  recount  the 
result;  the  details  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all. 

When  the  great  competing  railroad  lines  of  the  Northwest  com- 
bined in  order  to  destroy  competition  and  establish  transportation 
rates  to  suit  themselves,  and  in  violation  of  law,  was  it  Theodore 
Roosevelt  or  Patsy  Bolivar  who  invoked  the  courts  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  Northwest?  Was  the  safety  of  shippers  or  passengers 
in  any  wise  endangered  by  that  act  ?  Who  was  hurt  except  the  cor- 
porations who  entered  into  the  unlawful  compact?  In  all  his  public 
career  and  in  all  his  public  utterances  has  Theodore  Roosevelt  demon- 
strated that  he  was  an  unsafe  man  for  people  who  obeyed  the  laws  ? 

Theodore  Roosevelt  has  been  charged  witli  flourishing  a  big 
stick  at  nations  weaker  than  we ;  that  he  has  flourished  it  over  the 
heads  of  our  South  American  neighbor?,  and  has  in  a  general  way, 
acted  the  part  of  a  bully.    To  be  speciHc,  what  nation  on  this  conti- 
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nent  has  he  threatened  except  in  a  single  case  where  American  rights 
and  interests  were  at  stake?  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  in  the  White 
House  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  personal  property,  the  lives,  the 
tranquillity,  and  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  people  in  these  United 
States.  When  either  are  wantonly  assailed  it  is  expected  that  he  will 
promptly  demand  reparation,  and  in  the  last  extremity  use  a  big  stick. 
Because  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  iron  in  his  blood;  because  he 
is  a  man  of  moral  as  well  as  physical  courage ;  because  he  is  quick  to 
act  when  he  is  convinced  that  he  is  right ;  because  he  has  been  a  sol- 
dier and  respects  the  United  States  uniform,  politicians  of  the  oppo- 
sition, and  certain  greedy  men  who  can  not  use  him,  affect  to  distrust 
him,  and  for  personal  aggrandizement  alone  attempt  to  create  an  idea 
in  the  minds  of  voters  that  he  is  unsafe.  When  the  motives  of  the 
President's  critics  are  carefully  analyzed  it  comes  to  this :  He  can  not 
be  used  by  trusts,  by  gigantic  corporations  of  any  kind,  by  self  seek- 
ing politicians,  by  boodlers  and  grafters,  by  no  one  except  the  plain 
people  of  this  country  whose  interests  he  is  sworn  to  protect  even  to 
the  extent  of  using  a  big  stick  if  the  same  is  needed. 

And  if  the  people  of  this  country  want  their  interests  safe- 
guarded, they  should  keep  a  man  in  the  White  House  like  Theodore 
Roosevelt  who  is  prompt  to  act  when  duty  calls ;  who  is  not  afraid  to 
act  v/hen  his  duty  to  the  people  demands  action,  no  matter  whether  it 
means  war  or  peace. 

The  big  stick,  whatever  interpretation  men  who  affect  not  to  like 
the  ways  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  may  put  upon  it,  is  the  emblem  of 
American  pluck  that  stands  for  its  rights  on  this  continent  and  cries 
hands  off.  It  is  what  Washington  carried  when  he  forced  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  It  is  what  the  American  people 
used  on  the  British  in  1812  in  defense  of  sailors'  rights.  It  is  what 
Jackson  used  on  Packenham  at  Nevv^  Orleans.  Scott  used  it  with  ef- 
fectiveness at  the  storming  of  Cerro  Gordo  and  Chpultepec,  anda 
Grant  compelled  peace  and  restored  the  Union  with  it  at  Appomattox. 
The  big  stick  has  brilliantly  figured  in  all  the  great  events  of  Ameri- 
can history,  from  the  day  cur  forefathers  gathered  in  Carpenter  Hall 
in  Philadelphia,  from  the  minute  the  patriots  pledged  their  lives  and 
their  sacred  honor  when  they  placed  their  signatures  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  from  the  hour  the  old  bell  in  the  tower  of 
Independence  Hall  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies  and  to  their  successors,  forever  and  forever. 
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Public  Opinion  and  Current  Comment. 


This  is  the  era  of  the  humane.  Even  peace  is  gaining,  although  the 
humane  in  war  gains  much  faster.  Religion  becomes  yearly  simpler. 
It  translates  itself  from  complexities  of  argument  into  facts  of  daily  note. 
It  becomes  in  part  a  science,  with  laws  fortified  by  observation.  It  gives 
almo-st  a  promise  that  the  whole  world  may  sometime  dwell  on  the  same 
essentials.  Japan  is  called  a  heathen  country,  and  she  is  in  some  ways 
ethically  below  the  West,  but  her  cleverness — even  if  it  be  nothing  more — 
is  enabling  her  to  see  with  startling  quickness  and  precision  that  certain 
superstitions  are  in  her  way.  The  latest  illustration,  following  quickly 
on  what  we  hear  of  her  sanitary  vigilance,  is  her  determination  to  release 
after  recovery,  all  Russian  prisoners  who  are  permanently  disabled.  Thus 
do  humanit3'  and  practical  acuteness  work  in  concord.  We  observe  that 
one  of  Count  Tolstoi's  sons  has  written  to  a  Russian  paper,  praising  war 
and  unfolding  a  conviction  that  Russian  destiny  includes  the  master}' of 
the  world,  steps  to  this  end  being  the  absorbtion  of  adjacent  nations  and 
the  ousting  of  Great  Britain  from  Egj'^pt  as  well  as  from  India.  Tolstoi's 
daughter  is  also  combative,  being  president  of  a  committee  of  female  aris- 
tocrats formed  for  tlie  encouragement  of  volunteers.  England,  after  the 
preformance  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  showed  how  far  from  extinction  is  the 
spirit  of  war,  but  at  the  same  time  the  submission  to  reason  by  both  Rus- 
sians and  English  showed  how  the  desire  to  avoid  war  may  grow  with- 
out the  willingness  to  fight  when  necessary  being  lost.  The  world  is  not 
losing  the  martial  virtues  in  the  peaceful  reign  of  commerce  and  the  arts, 
but  is  gaining  in  humanity  and  in  reason  as  applied  to  war. 
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Meredith  has  been  talking  more  than  is  customary  with  him.      Follow- 
in-  his  sensational  utterance  on  leasehold  marriage  comes   an   interview 
on"thina-s  in  general,  '  in  which  the  most  striking  opinion  is  that  America 
does  right  to  hold  the  Philippines.      Meredith,  it  is  remembered,  is  one  of 
the  dwindling  number  of   English   Liberals   who   are   ardently   for   Irish 
Home  Rule.      He  is  as  firm  as  John  Morley  and  Earl  Spencer.        He  was 
bitterly  opposed  to  England's  war  against  the  Boers.      He  is  far  removed 
from  sympathy  with  empires  or  imperialism.       But  he  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing   distinction.      He  does  not,  in  his  view  of  politics,    fix  up  one  general 
principle  which  shall  cover  every  case.      He  makes  an  exception  of  the 
Philippines,    because  we  took  them  from  incidental  necessity,    not  from 
greed;     because  they  are  savages,    not  a  people  differently  civilized  from 
us,  like  the  Boers;     and  because  if  we  give  them  up  they  will  be  governed 
by'  Spain  or  Japan.         Meredith  believes  that   we  shall  govern  the  Filip- 
inos well,    and  in  other  directions  also  he  thinks  very  highly  of  America. 
In  the  United  States  and  Japan  he  sees  the  nations  of  the  future,    with 
England  sinking  to  a  humbler  position,      France  about  holding  her  own, 
and  Germany  standing  well.      Meredith  is  a  great  though  erratic  thinker 
his  high  opinion  of  us  is  something  we  may  rightly  value;   and  for  so  pro- 
nounced an  opponent  of  oppression  to  declare  in  favor  of  our  policy  m  the 
Philippines  is  a  straw  of  no  small  importance. 


Improved  modes  of  travel  are  doing  much  for  the  health  and  happiness 
of  the  ordinary  man,  and  most  of  all  for  the  ordinary  woman.  Each  new 
step,  like  the  New  York  Subway,  means  the  freeing  of  millions  from  fa- 
tigue and  illness.  It  enables  thousands  to  have  homes  in  the  suburbs  in- 
stead of  rooms  or  dark  and  dingy  flats  in  town.  It  reduces  the  time  giv- 
en to  the  exhausting  work  of  daily  passing  to  and  fro.  It  is  the  army  of 
workers,  with  their  long  hours  and  pallid  faces,  who  give  meaning  to 
such  mechanical  improvements.  To  them  the  trolley  was  a  godsend, 
lightening  their  burdens  in  the  towns,  making  a  healthy  pleasure  of  their 
travel  in  the  country.  Electricity  and  open  cars  on  the  elevated  have 
meant  refreshment  instead  of  summer  strain  and  suffering.  The  horse, 
of  noble  memory,  in  passing  from  our  city  streets,  goes  to  a  happier  ex- 
istence. Dismal  racks  of  bone  will  soon  cea^e  to  struggle  over  stony 
roads.  A  large  part  of  life,  for  man  and  the  beasts  In  his  employ,  is 
spent  in  getting  from  place  to  place  and  back  again,  and  all  that  part  of 
life  is  brightened  by  the  skill  and  enterprise  which  digs  through  rock  and 
harnesses  vehicles  to  an  electric  question  mark. 
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The  American  drama  is  controlled  almost  wholly  by  a  group  of  some 
half  a  dozen  men.  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman,  not  technically  a  part  of  the 
syndicate,  i^  part  of  it  essentially,  and  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  aggrega- 
tion that  is  looked  upon  as  a  person  so  cultivated  and  "literary"  that  he 
is  fitted  occasionally  to  promulgate  critical  ideas  in  print.  These  exhala- 
tions of  intellect  at  least  avoid  the  danger  of  soaring  beyond  the  vision  of 
the  ordinary  reader.  In  his  latest  magazine  treatise  on  the  art  of  which 
his  brother  is  the  king,  Mr.  Frohman  lays  down  with  the  calmness  of  om- 
nipotence what  "must  be"  in  drama.  "The  story  and  its  complications 
need  not  be  new,  though  their  treatme:it  must  be  fresh,  and  every  year  re 
quires  a  more  novel,  though  not  necessarily  outre,  setting  than  the  last. 
The  love  story  must  be  clear  and  distinct  in  the  mind  of  the  dramatist, 
and  he  must  find  an  obstacle  in  its  course.  This  obstacle,  reasonably, 
convincingly,  ingeniously,  he  must  remove."  Good-by  to  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  of  course,  to  every  tragedj',  to  the  best  of  Hauptmann  and  Suder- 
mann,  even  to  "The  Admirable  Crichton,"  which,  by,  the  way,  would 
have  horrifi-ed  the  syndicate  had  it  not  borne  the. name  of  Barrie.  There 
is  no  cause  for  surprise  in  Mr.  Frohman's  opinion  that  "Hamlet"  is  "no 
play."  "The  characters,  which  were  undoubtedly  preconceived  charac- 
ter-studies, are  strung  togeth«'r,  hanging  limply  from  an  old-fashioned 
peg,  jostling  againt  one  another  like  stray  individuals  in  a  crowd  and  ex- 
posing their  inmost  hearts  without  rhyme  or  reason.  Hamlet,  himself,  is 
a  purposeless  hero,  antagonizing  the  audience  with  his  vacillations  and 
cowardice  and  uncertainty."  We  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  "precon- 
ceived character-studies"  are,  but  are  comforted  o  have  Mr.  Frohman 
speak  a  good  word  for  Laertes.  Truly,  there  you  have  the  embryo  for  a 
part  that,  worked  up  into  the  whole  drama,  would  exactly  suit  a  Frohman 
star  and  make  a  Frohman  play.  "Wnat"   exclaims  Mr.    Frohman, 

"would  be  a  modern  manager's  impression  today  if  confronted  by  the 
manuscript  of  a  play  like  'Hamlet,'  if  proffered  for  its  theme  and  its 
purely  technical  construction?"  "What,  indeed,  if  the  manager  were  an 
Amsrican,  and  a  member  ot  the  syndicate.  Mr.  Frohman  observes  that 
in  "Tess,"  "Tanqueray,"  and  "Fedora,"  "Cleopatra,"  and  "Patrie," 
the  action  is  coldly  classical.  Sardou,  nevertheless,  seems  to  be  his  high- 
water  mark.  Ranging  over  the  whole  field  of  dramatic  art,  Mr.  Froh- 
man ends  with  an  inspiring  list  of  masterpieces,  selected  at  random,  he 
says,  but  all  "sound,  sane,  and  convincing  in  theme,  plot,  character  and 
treatment."  "The  Lady  of  Lyons"  is  made  remarkable  for  "caracter- 
study"— the  quality  in  which  "Hamlet,"  if  we  understand  Mr.  Frohman, 
is  such  a  failure.  "The  Wife"  is  on  the  list  as  "a  splendid  variant"  of 
"The  Banker's  Dau:^hter"  thema.  No  wonder  American  legends  include 
the  tale  that  when  Miss  Maude  Adams  wished  to  play  "Romeo  and  Juli- 
et," Mr.  Charles  Frohman  ordered  a  scenario  prepared  for  his  perusal. 
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There  still  is  talk  that  ]\Ir.  Shaw  will  not  continue  in  his  office  after  March 
4.  The  realignment  of  the  cabinet  men  from  a  geographical  standpoint  is  im- 
perative. When  it  comes  to  a  choice  between  two  Iowa  men,  of  course,  Uncle 
"Jeems"  Wilson  will  be  given  a  preference.  Ke  has  made  an  ideal  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  he  is  a  power  in  the  land.  The  farmers  almost  thank  him 
for  line  weather  and  good  crops.  The  opinion  about  Mr.  Shaw's  administration 
is  not  unanimous.  Then,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  had  fine  business  chances 
offered  him  recently,  and  as  he  is  not  a  j'oung  man  or  rich  man,  he  would  be 
quite  willing  to  step  down  and  out,  if  the  President  is  ready  to  give  his  place 
to  another.  Mr.  Cortelyou  has  demonstrated  what  he  knows  about  finance.  In 
fact,  the  air  is  full  of  rumors  about  all  the  President  intends  to  do  for  Mr. 
Cortelyou,  when  they  have  safely  crossed  the  bridge.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Wynne  will  also  be  well  taken  care  of,  and  he  deserves  it.  Certainly  his 
friends  are  justified  in  trying  to  keep  him  in  a  position  where  he  is  doing  such 
excellent  work,  not  only  for  the  Republican  party,  but  for  the  country  at  large. 


Now  that  Mr.  Wynne  .is  the  head  of  the  Postoffice  Department,  in  the  posi- 
tion which  his  friends  ardently  longed  to  obtain  for  him,  a  strong  effort  will 
be  made  to  keep  him  at  the  helm.  This,  for  obvious  reasons,  among  them  is 
that  Mr.  Wynne  has  really  borne  the  burden  ever  since  his  appointment,  for 
the  late  Postmaster-General's  health  was  so  feeble,  that  two-thirds  of  the  time 
he  was  unable  to  transact  business.  Then  Mr.  Wynne,  more  than  any  other  per- 
son brought  about  the  investigation  which  has  labored  to  correct,  at  least, 
some  of  the  crying  abuses  in  the  Postoffice  Department.  He  has  the  facts  in 
his  hands  to  reach  other  abuses  just  as  radical,  and  he  Vv-ill  keep  up  the  good 
work.    Then,  there  are  hints  that  another  post  can  be  found  for  Mr.  Cortelyou. 

The  upward  movement  which  began  a  few  years  ago  in  Honduras,  al- 
though thwarted  by  the  last  Hondurean  civil  war,  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  ex- 
pand in  a  period  of  healthy  progress.  It  certainly  will  if  the  Hondureans  leave 
aside  politics  and  go  earnestly  to  the  task  of  developing  the  country.  Unless 
they  do  so  their  fight  for  civil  liberties  is  a  most  tragic  delusion.  In  view  of 
the  backwardness  in  which  Plonduras  is  held  by  the  scarcity  of  population  and 
other  causes  set  forth  by  United  States  Consul  Moe  in  his  book,  the  conduct 
of  those  persons  who,  some  days  ago,  gave  to  the  press  the  news  that  the 
peace  of  Honduras  was  again  menaced,  is  all  the  more  reprehensible,  since 
they  have  driven  away  prospective  immigrants  attracted  by  the  fertility  of 
the  Hondurean  soil,  and  diverted  the  influx  of  capital  whose  instinctive  ab- 
horrence of  lawlessness  is  its  best-known  characteristic. 
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Interesting  F^oreigners: 

ut  the  Cc&pitcLl 

Senorita  Belen  de  Azpiroz,  the  second  and  only  unmarried  daughter  of  the 
Mexican  Ambassador,  will  be  one  of  the  brilliant  stars  that  will  shine  in  ofifi- 
cial  and  diplomatic  society  this  Winter.  As  an  Ambassador's  daughter,  she  is 
sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  in  the  ranks  of  prospective  buds,  but  in  her  own 
personality  lies  her  chief  charm.  Claiming  more  than  six  year's  residence  in 
Washington,  she  combines  the  graces  of  the  American  as  well  as  the  Spanish 
maiden.  She  is  dark  and  slendor,  with  the  vivacity  of  the  Latins  tempered 
with  the  self  poise  and  repression  necessary  to  the  well-bred  Washington 
debutante.  Senorita  Azpiroz  came  to  Washington  when  she  was  barely  en- 
tering her  teens.  She  passed  her  first  years  in  this  republic  at  school  at  the 
famous  convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  at  Manhattanville,  Long  Island.  But, 
like  the  majority  of  Latin  maidens,  she  had  been  used  to  the  freedom  of  home 
under  private  teachers,  and  she  pined  under  the  convent  restrictions.  She  then 
studied  at  the  Holy  Cross  convent  in  this  city,  but  finally  gave  up  this  school 
in  favor  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Seminary,  where  she  was  graduated  with  high 
honors  last  June. 

This  senorita  differs  from  the  popular  conception  of  the  Latin  woman, 
inasmuch  as  she  is  decidedly  intelligent  and  literary  in  her  tastes.  Last  Au- 
tumn it  had  been  her  intention  to  make  her  debut  during  the  little  season  of 
1903,  wuth  her  intime,  Miss  Rosita  Calderon,  daughter  of  the  Peruvian  Minis- 
ter. But  after  considering  the  matter,  Miss  Belen  decided  to  give  another  year 
to  her  beloved  books  and  get  her  coveted  diploma.  She  is  a  gifted  linguist, 
and  speaks  English  and  French  with  the  soft  Castilian  accent  that  is  adorable. 
She  even  makes  th.e  gutteral  German  sound  like  the  splashing  of  water  under 
a  Summer  moon.  Miss  Azpiroz  was  reluctant  to  make  her  bow  even  this  Win- 
ter, as  she  wished  to  spend  a  year  or  so  on  the  continent  perfecting  herself  in 
music  and  the  polite  tongues.  Her  mother  and  her  elder  sister,  Sefiora  Perez, 
both  pursued  their  studies  at  the  Sacred  Ller.rt  in  Paris,  and  she  wished  to 
carry  out  the  traditions  of  the  family.  Her  young  friends,  however,  per- 
suaded her  to  abandon  this  idea,  and  to  make  her  formal  debut  some  time  this 
Winter. 
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The  Mexican  Ambassador  is,  by  common  consent,  accounted  the  dean  of 
the  Latin  diplomats.  As  this  body  comprises  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  young 
men  in  the  corps,  Senorita  Belen  is  assured  of  a  following  sufficient  in  itself 
to  make  her  a  belle.  The  Mexican  Ambassador  and  his  family  have  been  in 
St.  Louis  for  the  past  fortnight  attending  the  festivities  given  in  honor  of  Senor 
Ramon  Corral,  Vice-President-elect  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  No  definite 
plans  concerning  the  debut  party  have  yet  been  announced,  but  friends  assert 
that  the  debut  will  take  place  during  Christmas  week,  and  a  ball  such  as  a  fairy 
princess  would  envy  will  mark  ihe  event.  The  Mexican  Embassy  has  a  fine 
ball  room,  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  it  has  never  been  thrown  open  to  the 
public  during  the  present  incumbency.  This  will  furnish  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  give  fitting  eclat  to  the  event. 

For,  as  dean  of  his  Latin  confreres,  Senor  Azpiroz  must  take  cognizance 
of  the  debuts  of  two  other  charming  belles,  Seniorita  Elisa  Walker  Martinez, 
daughter  of  the  Chilean  Minister,  and  Senorita  Maria  Augusto  Calvo,  daughter 
of  the  Minister  from  Costa  Rica.  No  doubt  both  these  buds  will  participate 
in  the  honors  of  Sefiorita  Belen's  ball,  and  in  all  the  festivities  given  in  her 
honor.  The  Latin's  form  a  compact  community  and  are  as  united  as  one  family, 
in  which  they  differ  most  materially  from  their  continental  brethren.  Then 
the  Peruvian  Minister,  whose  daughters,  buds  of  last  Winter  and  the  Winter 
preceding,  Senoritas  Adelina  and  Rosita  Calderon,  will  give  something  very  fine 
for  their  beloved  companion.  In  the  whole.  Miss  Azpiroz,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Miss  Pauline  Morton,  is  the  most  promising  bud  of  the  year,  and 
may  be  counted  on  to  loom  large  on  the  social  horizon.  Added  to  her  own 
charms,  she  will  have  invaluable  aides  in  her  sister,  Senora  Perez,  and  her 
brother,  Sefior  Don  Rodrigo  Azpiroz.  Senora  Perez  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  accom.plished  women  in  the  fashionable  world.  Don  Rodrigo  among  the 
sterner  sex  may  claim  the  same  attributes.  He  is  handsome  and  attractive, 
and  no  fashionable  assemblage  is  complete  without  him. 


Prince  Fushimi  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  foreign  visitors  due 
here  this  Autumn.  In  some  respects  the  Japanese  dignitary  will  create  more 
of  a  flurry  in  the  official  set  than  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  Prince  Lun. 
The  Prince  will  make  a  month's  visit  to  this  country,  and  will,  of  course,  in- 
clude the  St.  Louis  Fair  in  his  itinerary.  The  Japanese  Minister  will  accom- 
pany him  to  St.  Louis,  after  he  has  been  duly  received  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  There  will  be  a  dinner  party  at  the  White  House,  a  great 
feast  at  the  Japanese  Legation,  and  the  usual  programme  familiar  to  us  by  long 
usage  will  be  carried  out  by  distinguished  residents,  former  friends  of  the 
Prince.  It  appears  that  no  matter  where  a  foreign  celebrity  hails  from,  he 
can  always  find  a  long-lost  brother  in  Washington  society. 

Prince  Fushimi  will  discover  a  score  who  are  dying  to  entertain  him,  and 
as  Mr.  Takahira  is  favorable  to  any  plan  which  makes  for  friendl}''  feelings 
between  this  country  and  his  own,  it  is  likely  that  these  gentlemen  will  get  in 
their  innings.  The  Minister  announced  definitely  during  the  week  that  Madame 
Takahira  will  not  return  to  Washington  for  the  coming  season.     This  has 
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been  rather  an  open  question,  as  it  was  known  that  the  Minister  hoped  for  her 
arrival  some  time  before  the  new  year.  The  dainty  little  mistress  of  the  Japa- 
nese Legation,  however,  has  pledged  herself  to  work  for  the  Red  Cross,  and 
is  already  installed  in  the  oflici:-'.l  headquarters  of  tlie  society  in  Tokio. 

She  hopes  to  go  to  the  front  before  the  war  ends.  She  is  only  one  of  many 
high-born  and  delicately-bred  -women  of  Japan  who  are  devoting  their  lives 
to  their  beloved  country.  Madtfme  Takahira  was  the  most  popular  of  the 
Orientals  who  have  come  to  this  country  in  a  decade.  She  spoke  French  flu- 
ently, and  was  beginning  to  master  English  when  she  left  the  country  about 
a  year  ago.  She  has  a  small  family  in  Tokio,  and  her  heart  was  never  centered 
in  social  gaj^eties.  It  was  anticipated  that  she  would  bring  her  two  youngest 
children  back  with  her,  but  since  entering  the  Red  Ci'oss  service,  she  has  placed 
them  in  her  parents'  home  under  private  teachers.  Mr.  Takahira,  who  has 
spent  the  entire  Summer  at  the  Legation,  contemplates  taking  a  short  vacation 
trip  to  New  York,  when  the  festivities  in  honor  of  Prince  Fushimi  are  over. 


Countess  Marguerite  Cassini,  who  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W. 
Wadsworth,  Jr.,  the  latter  formerly  Miss  Alice  Hay,  second  daughter  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  will  conclude  her  visits  in  time  to  arrive  at  the  Embassy 
about  the  first  week  in  November.  An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with 
the  decoration  recently  conferred  on  the  Countess  by  the  Czar,  is  that  at  her 
next  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  she  will  be  formally  presented  at  court.  Of  course, 
this  happy  event  may  be  some  time  delayed,  because,  on  account  of  the  unhappy 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  East,  the  Ambassador  will  not  be  able  to  leave  his 
post  in  Washington,  and  his  daughter  will  not  make  the  journey  without  him. 

When  the  Countess  came  to  Washington  in  1897,  she  was  barely  sixteen, 
and  nearly  all  her  life  had  been  passed  in  Pekin,  where  her  adopted  father  was 
Minister  for  nearly  ten  years.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  Cassini's  to 
Washington,  the  countess,  then  simply  Mile.  IMarguerite,  was  too  young  to  be 
honored  by  presentation  at  court.  During  all  her  subsequent  visits,  the  court 
was  scattered  to  Summer  quarters.  Accompanying  the  decoration  which  the 
Countess  has  recently  received,  was  an  autograph  letter  from  the  Czar  saying 
that  when  she  came  to  St.  Petersburg  the  Czarina  and  himself  would  be  pleased 
to  receive  her,  and  to  thank  her  in  person  for  her  noble  efforts  to  aid  the  suf- 
fering soldiers  of  the  empire. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  mental  strain  under  which  he  has  labored  for 
the  past  year,  the  health  of  the  Ambassador  is  excellent,  and  he  is  working 
day  and  night  with  the  zeal  and  fervor  of  a  devoted  patriot.  Still,  a  vacation 
might  be  allowed  him  during  the  early  Spring,  when  he  and  the  Countess  would 
gladly  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Czar  to  appear  at  the  court  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  these  plans  are  mere  outlines,  and  the  Ambassador  does  not  seri- 
ously consider  any  suggestion  which  might  militate  against  tlie  Russian  cause 
at  this  juncture. 


Washington  v/ill  be  treated  to  a  sensation  next  month  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Alake  of  Abookeita,  who  comes  fresh  from  his  overwhelming  social  triumphs 
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ill  London,  where  he  was  feted  by  the  king's  set  and  lionized  by  the  tuft-hunt- 
ing beau  monde.  This  South  African  monarch  is  a  typical  Ethiopian,  tall, 
black  and  imperial  in  his  bearing.  He  is  the  ruler  over  a  province  in  Equator- 
ial Africa  under  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain,  and  visits  these  far-away 
shores  in  order  to  "do"  the  Exposition  at  St.  Louis. 

The  Alake  created  a  furore  in  England,  where  society,  not  observing 
overmuch  the  color  Une,  drew  no  nice  distinctions  against  him.  He  made 
such  a  wondrous  display  of  barbaric  garments  that  the  aristocracy  were  only 
too  glad  to  take  up  the  thick-lipped  negro  as  a  diverting  novelty.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  Washington's  smart  set  will  behave  toward  his  dusky 
highness, 
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Noted  Mm  mi  WoiDeo  of  \k  Pas!. 

CONSTANTIKE    THE    GREAT 
Continued. 

Constantine,  as  a  Roman  emperor,  exercised  the  supreme  right  of  leg- 
islation, — the  highest  prerogative  of  men  in  power.  So  that  his  acts  as 
legislator  naturally  claim  our  first  notice.  His  edicts  were  laws  which 
could  not  be  gainsaid  or  resisted.  They  were  like  the  laws  of  theMedes 
and  Persians,  except  that  thej'  could  be  repealed  or  modified. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  did  after  his  conversion  was  to  issue  an  edict 
of  toleration,  which  secured  the  Christians  from  any  further  persecution, 
—an  act  of  immeasurable  benefit  to  humanity,  yet  what  any  man  would 
naturally  have  done  in  his  circumstances.  Tf  he  could  have  inaugurated 
the  reign  of  toleration  for  all  religious  opinions,  he  would  have  been  a 
still  greater  benefactor.  But  it  was  something  to  free  a  persecuted  body 
of  believers  who  had  been  obliged  to  hide  or  suffer  for  two  hundred  years 
By  the  edict  of  Milan,  A.  D.  313,  he  secured  the  revenues  as  well  as  the 
privileges  of  the  Church,  and  restored  to  the  Christians  the  lands  and 
houses  of  which  they  had  been  stripped  hy  the  persecution  of    Diocletian. 

Eight  years  later  he  allowed  persons  to  bequeath  property  to  Christian 
churches  and  institutions.  He  assigned  in  every  city  an  allowance  of 
corn  in  behalf  of  charities  to  the  poor.  He  confirmed  the  clergy  in  the 
right  of  being  tried  in  their  own  courts  and  by  their  own  peers,  when  ac- 
cused of  crime,  — a  great  privilege  in  the  fourth  centur}',  but  a  great  abuse 
in  the  fourteenth.  The  arbitration  of  bishops  had  the  force  of  positive  law 
and  the  judges  were  instructed  to  execute  the  episcopal  decrees.  He  trans- 
ferred to  the  churches  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  granted  to  those  fleeing 
from  justice  in  the  Mosaic  legislation.  He  ordained  that  Sunday  should 
be  set  apart  for  religious  observances  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
Empire.  He  abolished  crucifixion  as  a  punishment.  He  prohibited  glad- 
iatorial games.  He  discouraged  slavei-}^  infanticide  and  easy  divorces. 
He  allowed  the  people  to  choose  their  own  ministers,  nor  did  he  interfere 
in  the  election  of  bishops.  He  exempted  the  clerg}'  from  all  service  to  the 
state,  from  all  personal  taxes,  and  all  municipal  duties.  He  seems  to 
have  stood  in  awe  of  bishops,  and  to  have  treated  them  with  gr-iat  venera- 
tion and  respect,  giving  to  them  lands  and  privileges,  enriching  their 
churches  with  ornaments,  and  securing  to  the  clergy  an  ample  support. 
So  prosperous  was  the  Church  under  his  beneficence,  that  the  average  in- 
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dividual  income  of  tiie  eighteen  hundred  bishops  of  the  Empire  has  been 
estimated  by  Gibbon  at  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  when  monej'  was 
much  more  valuable  than  it  is  in  our  times. 

Tn  addition  to  his  munificent  patronage  of  the  clergy,  Constantine  was 
himself  deeply  interested  in  all  theological  affairs  and  discussions.  He 
convened  and  presided  over  the  celebrated  council  of  Nicaea,  or  Nice,  as 
it  is  usually'  called,  composed  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops,  and 
of  two  thousand  and  forty-eight  ecclesiastics  of  lesser  note,  listening  to 
their  debates  and  following  their  suggestions.  The  Christian  world  nev- 
er saw  a  more  imposing  spectacle  than  this  great  council,  which  was  con- 
vened to  settle  the  creed  of  the  Church.  It  met  in  a  spacious  basilica, 
where  the  emperor,  arra3'ed  in  his  purple  and  silk  robes,  with  a  diadem  of 
precious  jewels  on  his  head,  and  a  voice  of  gentleness  and  softness,  and 
an  air  of  supi-em.e  majesty,  exhor-ed  the  assembled  theologians  to  unity 
and  concord. 

The  vital  question  discussed  by  this  magnificent  and  august  assembly 
was  metaphysical  as  well  as  religious;  yet  it  was  the  question  of  the  age, 
on  which  everybody  talked,  in  public  and  in  private  and  which  was 
deemed  of  far  greater  importance  than  any  war  or  affair  of  State.  The 
interest  in  this  subject  seems  strange  to  many,  in  an  age  when  positive 
science  and  material  interests  have  so  largely  crowded  out  theological  dis- 
cussions. But  tU^  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  as  vital  and  important  in 
the  eyes  of  the  divines  of  the  fourth  century  as  that  of  Justification  by  Faith 
was  to  the  Germans  when  they  assembled  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Elector- 
al palace  of  Leipsic  to  hear  Luther  and  Dr.  Eck  advocate  their  separate 
sides. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Trinity  by  the  council  of 
Nice,  the  interest  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  ceases,  although  he  lived 
twelve  years  after  it.  His  great  work  as  a  Christian  emperor  was  to 
unite  the  Church  with  the  State.  He  did  not  elevate  the  Chuixh  above  the 
State;  that  was  the  work  of  the  Mediaeval  Popes.  But  he  gave  external 
dignity  to  the  clergy,  of  whom  he  was  as  great  a  patron  as  Charlemagne. 
He,  himself  was  a  sort  of  imperial  Pope,  attending  to  things  spiritual  as 
well  as  to  things  temporal.  His  generosity  to  the  Cliurch  made  him  an 
object  of  universal  <||Jmiration  to  prelates  and  abbots  and  ecclesiastical 
writers.  In  this  inajdificent  patronage  he  doubtless  secularized  the  Church 
and  gave  to  the  clergj'  privileges  they  afterwards  abused,  especially  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  But  when  the  condition  of  the  Teutonic  tribes 
in  barbaric  times  is  considered,  his  policy  may  have  proved  beneficent. 
Most  historians  consider  that  the  elevation  of  the  clergy  to  an  equality 
with  barons  promoted  order  and  law,  especially  in  the  absence  of  central 
governments.  If  Constantine  made  a  mistake  in  enriching  and  exalting 
tlie  clergy,  it  was  endorsed  by  Charlemagne  and  Alfred. 

After  a  prosperous  and  brilliant  reign  of  thirty-one  years,  the  emperor 
died  in  the  year  337,  in  the  suburbs  of  Nicomedia,  which  Diocletian  had 
selected  as  the  capital  of  the  East.  In  great  pomp,  and  amid  expressions 
of  universal  grief,  liis  body  was  transferred  to  the  city  he  had   built    and 
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called  by  his  name;  it  was  adorned  with  every  s3'mbol  of  grandeur  and 
power,  deposited  on  a  golden  bed,  and  buried  in  a  consecrated  church, 
which  was  made  the  sepulchre  of  the  Greek  emperors  until  the  city  was 
taken  by  the  Turks.  The  sacred  rite  of  baptism  by  which  Constantine 
was  united  to  the  visible  church,  strange  to  say,  was  not  administered 
until  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

No  emperor  has  received  more  praises  than  Constantine.  He  was  for- 
tunate in  his  biographers,  who  saw  nothing  to  condemn  in  a  prince  who 
made  Christianity  the  established  religion  of  the  Empire.  If  not  the 
greatest,  he  was  one  of  the  greatest,  of  all  the  absolute  monarchs  who  con- 
trolled the  destinies  of  over  one  hundred  millions  of  subjects.  If  not  the 
best  of  the  emperors,  he  was  one  of  the  best,  as  sovereigns  are  judged.  I 
do  not  see  in  his  character  any  extraordinary  magnanimity  or  elevation  of 
sentiment,  or  gentleness,  or  warmth  of  aifection.  He  had  great  faults, 
and  great  virtues  as  strong  men  are  apt  to  have.  If  he  was  addicted  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  he  was  chaste  and  continent  in  his  marital  rela- 
tions. He  had  no  mistresses,  like  Julius  Caesar  and  Louis  XIV.  He 
had  a  great  reverence  for  the  ordinances  of  the  Christian  religion.  His 
life, in  the  main,  was  as  decorus  as  it  was  useful.  He  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful man,  but  he  was  also  a  very  a»ibitious  man;  and  an  ambitious 
man  is  apt  to  be  unscrupulous  and  cruel.  Though  he  had  to  deal  with 
bigots,  '^e  was  not  himself  fanatical.  He  was  tolerant  and  enlightened. 
His  most  striking  characteristic  was  policy.  He  was  one  of  the  most  pol- 
itic sovereigns  that  ever  lived,  — like  Henry  IV.  of  France,  forcasting  the 
future,  as  well  as  balancing  the  j^resent.  He  could  not  have  decreed  such 
a  massacre  as  that  of  Thessalonica,  or  have  revoked  such  an  edict  as  that 
of  Nantes.  Nor  could  he  have  stooped  to  such  a  penance  as  Ambrose  in- 
flicted on  Theodosius,  or  given  his  conscience  to  a  Father  Le  Tellier.  He 
tried  to  do  right,  not  because  it  was  right,  like  Marcus  Aurelius,  but  be- 
cause it  was  wise  and  expedient;  he  was  a  christian,  because  he  saw  that 
Christianity  was  a  better  religion  than  Paganism,  not  because  he  craved  a 
lofty  religious  life;  he  was  a  theologian,  after  the  pattern  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, because  theological  inquiries  and  disjDutations  were  the  fashion  of 
the  day;  but  when  theologians  became  rampant  and  arrogant  he  put  them 
down,  and  dictated  what  they  should  believe.  He  was  comparative!}'  in- 
different to  slaughter,  else  he  would  not  have  spent  seventeen  j'ears  of  his 
life  in  civil  war,  in  order  to  be  himself  supreme.  He  cared  little  for  the 
traditions  of  the  Empire,  else  he  would  not  have  transferred  his  capital  to 
the  banks  of  the  Bosporus.  He  was  more  like  Peter  the  Great  than  like 
Napoleon  I.  ;  yet  he  was  a  better  man  than  either,  and  bestowed  more 
benefits  on  the  world  than  both  together,  and  is  to  be  classed  among  the 
greatest  benefactors  that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne. 

John  Lord,  LL.  D. 
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special  offer  to  boys  and  girls. 

Until   Jan.    ist,  we  make  this  offer. 

'^e  will  send  Talks,  Tales  and  Public 
Opinion,  a  clean  and  wholesome  home 
magazine,  regular  price  $i.oo  per  year 
until  Jan.  ist  1906  to  every  subscrib- 
er you  obtain  and  allow  you  to  deduct 
25  cents  from  every  subscription  col- 
lected. 
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By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 

You  must  know  that  Siam  is  a  country  where  the  Buddhist  religion 
has  a  very  strong  hold;  and  the  king  is  supposed  to  be  the  defender  of  the 
ancient  faith.  A  large  cart  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  country  is  ex- 
pended in  the  repairs  of  the  temples  now  in  existence,  or  the  erection  of  new 
ones;  and  also  in  processions  and  other  religious  ceremonies.  We  were 
fortunate  in  coming  to  Siam  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  king  goes 
to  make  his  yearly  visit  to  all  the  temples;  and  as  there  are  many  of  them 
in  the  city,  he  has  enough  to  do  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  first  temple  we  went  to  was  the  one  known  as  Wat  Seh  Kate.  It 
has  the  general  appearance  of  a  pyramid,  and  is  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  with  a  winding  pathway  that  leads  to  the  top.  From  the 
platform,  on  the  summit,  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Bangkok,  or  rather  the 
form  of  the  city  can  be  seen,  though  the  most  of  the  houses  are  concealed 
by  the  tress.  It  is  a  curious  sight  as  the  trees  are  nearly  all  tropical 
ones,  and  wherever  you  look  you  see  palms  in  one  form  or  another,  with 
their  long  leaves  bending  in  the  wind,  and  their  stems  rising,  often  as 
straight  as  arrows,  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet.  Off  in  the  distance  there 
are  rice-fields,  some  of  them  of  great  extent;  and  close  below  you  is  a  be- 
wildering mass  of  temples,  palaces  and  pagodas,  with  the  river  shining 
here  and  there,  and  forming  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  dark  green  of  the  fo- 
liage. Some  of  the  spires  of  the  temples  look  as  pointed  as  needles;  and 
though  you  might  think  they  would  fall  down  with  the  first  high  wind, 
we  were  told  they  have  stood  for  a  long  time,  and  are  apparently  as  firm 
as  ever. 

Some  foreigners  have  been  talking  of  proposing  to  the  government  to 
convert  this  temple  into  a  reservoir  for  water,  which  would  be  brought  in- 
to the  city  by  an  aqueduct,  just  as  water  is   supplied  to  New    York  and 
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other  American  cities.  The  city  has  no  aqueduct  whatever,  but  all  the 
water  that  the  people  use  must  be  taken  from  the  river  or  caught  in  cis- 
terns during  the  rainy  season. 

The  temple  is  not  yet  finished,  and  therefore  the  view  from  the  top  is 
the  most  interesting  thing  about  it.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  an- 
other remarkable  temple  known  as  Wat  Chang.  It  stands  in  a  large  en- 
closure, perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  in  extent,  and  this  enclosure  con 
tains  small  gardens,  the  houses  of  the  priests  and  a  great  quantity  of 
stone  statues,  some  of  them  very  grotesque  in  character.  There  are  some 
nice  fish-ponds  full  of  fish;  and  in  two  or  three  places  we  saw  grottoes  of 
stone  and  brick  that  were  very  pretty. 

The  general  shape  of  Wat  Chang  is  that  of  a  bell,  and  there  is  a 
spire  at  the  top  that  would  make  a  very  good  handle,  if  some  one  could  be 
found  large  enough  and  strong  enough  to  take  it  up  and  ring  it.  The 
building  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  about  the  same  in 
diameter;  it  is  built  of  brick,  and  the  outside  is  covered  with  plaster  which 
was  stuck  full,  while  it  was  moist,  with  all  sorts  of  curious  things.  These 
include  plates  and  cups  and  saucers  and  all  manner  of  dishes,  with  as 
many  colors  as  the  rainbow,  and  arranged  into  a  mosaic  that  forms  figures 
of  animals,  fruits,  flowers  and  other  things;  some  of  them  hideous  and  un- 
natural. As  might  be  supposed  would  be  the  case  in  the  Land  of  the 
White  Elephant,  the  largest  animal  we  know  of,  is  frequently  represented. 
Sometimes  he  has  only  one  head,  as  he  has  in  actual  life;  but  occasionally 
they  give  him  three  heads,  which  is  to  symbolize  the  Buddhist  Trinity. 
Besides  these  mosaics,  there  are  other  elephants  in  the  form  of  statues 
which  are  set  in  niches,  half  way  to  the  summit. 

The  "Temple  of  the  Sleeping  Idol,"  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  Bang- 
kok. It  is  not  a  great  way  from  the  royal  palace,  and  gets  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  statue  of  Buddha  in  a  horizontal  position  that  fills 
the  most  of  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  figure  is  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  long,  and  lies  on  its  side;  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  sixteen  feet 
long,  and  each  of  them  is  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  as  delicately  as 
though  it  was  a  finger-ring.  The  figures  represented  by  this  inlaid  work 
are  entirely  fruits  and  flowers.  The  fable  is  that  fruits  and  flowers 
sprang  from  the  earth  wherever  Buddha  planted  his  footsteps.  The  fig- 
ure of  Buddha  is  built  of  brick  and  then  heavily  gilded,  so  that  you  might 
easily  suppose  it  was  of  gold.  The  arm  at  the  elbow  is  six  feet  in  diam- 
eter, so  you  will  get  an  idea  of  the  greatness  of  the  work. 

The  "Sleeping  Idol"  is  not  the  only  wonder  of  this  temple.       There 
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are  nearly  a  thousand  other  idols  there,  most  of  them  of  life  size;  and 
they  are  so  thickly  packed  as  to  make  you  think  they  would  be  likely  to 
get  in  each  other's  way.  The  temple  itself  is  about  two  hundred  feet  long 
and  has  a  high  roof  with  sharp  peaks  at  the  ends,  and  three  stages  ris- 
ing one  above  another.  The  eaves  are  supported  by  tall  columns,  and 
thus  quite  a  veranda  is  formed  between  them  and  the  doors  of  the  build- 
ing; and  there  is  a  high  wall  around  the  temple,  so  that  it  would  not  be , 
easy  to  get  in  without  permission.  The  enclosure  contains  the  houses  of 
the  priests,  and  some  small  pagodas  and  temples;  and  the  priests  evident- 
ly have  an  eye  to  business,  as  they  would  not  open  the  doors  till  Mr.  S. 
had  paid  a  tical  for  each  person  of  our  party.  The  tical  is  the  Siamese 
coin  in  which  everything  is  reckoned:  it  is  worth  about  sixty  cents  of  our 
money,  and  consequently  the  price  of  admission  to  the  temple  seemed  rath- 
er dear  to  us. 

There  is  another  temple  that  has  a  statue  of  brass  nearly  fifty  feet 
high,  and  like  most  of  the  statues,  is  intended  to  represent  the  divine  Bud- 
dha. It  is  in  a  sitting  posture  with  the  legs  crossed,  and  the  pedestal  on 
which  it  sits  is  of  the  same  material,  and  delicately  ornamented.  In  front 
of  the  altar  there  are  cups  and  flower-vases  in  great  variety  — some  of 
brass,  others  of  copper  and  others  again  of  bronze  thickly  covered  with 
gold.  Offerings  of  fruit  and  flowers  were  lying  on  the  altar,  and  an  each 
side  of  the  figure  of  Buddha  there  was  the  statue  of  a  priest,  standing  e- 
rect,  and  with  his  hands  folded  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  We  could  not 
help  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  work,  and  regretting  that  so  much  mon- 
ey and  labor  had  been  devoted  to  the  worship  of  a  heathen  god.  The  tem- 
ple of  the  "Sleeping  Idol"  is  said  to  have  cost  not  less  than  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  probably  ten  millions  would  not  cover  the  expense  of  the  tem- 
ples within  half  a  mile  of  the  royal  palace,  to  say  nothing  of  the  others  in 
the  city. 

The  Chinese  that  live  in  Bangkok  have  a  great  many  temples  of  their 
own,  but  none  of  them  are  as  fine  as  the  Siamese  ones.  The  temples  that 
the  Chinese  build  must  be  paid  for  out  of  their  own  contributions;  while 
those  of  the  Siamese  are  erected  by  the  government,  and  the  priests  that 
take  care  of  them  have  an  oflBcial  character.  There  were  formerly  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  priests  in  Bangkok:  they  were  so  numerous  that  the 
father  of  the  present  king  determined  to  compel  them  to  work  for  a  living 
and  so  he  took  away  the  government  support  and  turned  them  out.  For 
a  few  years  after  he  did  so  they  were  not  very  numerous;  but  they  have 
gradually  increased  until  their  number  is  now  reckoned  at   twenty  thou- 
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sand.  They  can  be  recognized  by  their  yellow  robes,  and  they  have  their 
heads  shaved  as  smooth  as  door-knobs.  They  live  about  the  temples,  and 
every  morning-  they  go  around  begging. 

Each  begging  priest  has  a  boat,  and  generally  a  boy  to  paddle  it. 
In  front  of  the  priest  there  is  a  basket  with  a  cover,  and  as  the  boat  is 
rowed  up  to  a  house  the  priest  says  not  a  word,  but  raises  the  cover  of 
the  basket.  On  the  platform  in  front  of  the  door  there  is  a  kettle  of  fresh- 
ly boiled  rice,  and  somebody,  generally  a  woman,  lifts  out  a  quart  or  so 
of  the  rice  with  a  ladle  and  pours  it  into  the  basket.  When  the  operation 
is  completed,  the  priest  moves  on;  he  never  says  "thank  you,"  and  the 
giver  never  speaks.  If  another  priest  comes  a  moment  after,  he  gets  the 
same  quantity,  and  the  same  silence  is  preserved.  Charity  is  enjoined 
by  the  Buddhist  religion,  and  what  is  given  is  given  from  a  sense  of  reli- 
gious duty.  Nobody  need  starve  in  Bangkok,  as  it  is  the  privilege  of  every 
one  to  go  the  temple  to  be  fed.  The  priests  receive  from  the  people,  and 
are  expected  in  turn,  to  give  to  those  who  need.  But  if  you  went  to  the 
temples  you  would  get  nothing  more  than  boiled  rice,  with  an  occasional 
fish. 

Children  are  instructed  in  the  temples,  and  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
priests  is  to  give  instruction  when  it  is  required.  Some  of  the  temples 
have  schools  attached  to  them,  and  there  are  Buddhist  colleges  that  have  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation  for  the  learning  of  the  men  attached  to  them. 

The  religion  of  Siam  is  Buddhism  of  the  purest  character,  and  was 
brought  to  Siam  from  Ceylon  hundreds  of  years  ago.  There  is  consider- 
able difference  in  the  authorities  about  the  origin  of  the  religion,  but  the 
statement  most  generally  received  is  that  it  began  about  two  thousand  three 
hundred  years  ago  in  India.  Prince  Siddhartha  Gautama,  who  after- 
wards became  Buddha  (enlightened),  was  famous  for  the  goodness  of  his 
disposition  and  his  care  for  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-men.  The  reli- 
gion of  his  time  was  mixed  up  with  a  great  deal  of  cruelty,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  reform  it.  With  his  title  of  Prince,  he  belonged  to  a  very  rich 
family  near  Benares,  which  was  even  then  considered  one  of  the  most  sa- 
cred cities  in  India;  and  it  remains  so  to  this  day  in  the  eyes  of  the  native 
people.  He  became  a  wanderer,  and  for  five  years  he  traveled  over  the 
country,  living  on  charity,  and  doing  all  the  good  that  he  could. 

At  the  end  of  five  years  he  came  back  to  Benares  to  establish  a  new 
religion,  and  dispute  with  the  teachers  of  the  old.  The  people  were  ready 
to  listen  to  him,  and  in  a  short  time,  under  his  new  name  of  Buddha,  he 
had  many  converts.      Among  them  were  his  father  and  other  members   of 
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his  family;  and  in  a  few  years  he  was  able  to  send  out  apostles  to  all 
parts  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  other  countries.  Conversions  were  made 
very  fast,  and  the  histories  say  that  in  less  than  two  hundred  years  from 
the  time  Buddha  began  his  work  five  hundred  millions  of  people  in  Asia 
had  embraced  the  new  doctrine.  Temples  were  erected  everywhere,  and 
priests  became  numerous;  but  the  new  religion  led  to  a  bitter  war  with 
the  old,  which  lasted  for  centuries.  Buddhism  was  finally  driven  out  of 
the  most  of  India,  and  the  only  places  where  it  now  exists  are  the  coun- 
tries to  which  it  was  carried  by  the  missionaries. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  convert  the  Siamese  from  their  present 
religion  to  Christianity,  and  a  good  many  missions  have  been  established 
here.  The  Roman  Catholics  came  to  Si  am  three  hundred  years  ago, 
and  began  to  preach  their  religion;  and  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
the  Protestant  missions  were  established.  The  government  allows  the 
missionaries  full  liberty  to  preach  and  teach  among  the  people,  and  mak- 
es them  gifts  of  land  when  any  is  wanted  for  the  erection  of  a  church  or 
school-house.  Some  of  the  missionaries  have  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  high  authorities,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  their  efforts  that 
many  reforms  have  been  adopted. 

T^e  last  of  the  temples  we  visited  is  called  the  Wat  P'hza  Kean,  or 
the  Temple  of  the  Emerald  Idol,  and  is  so  called  on  account  of  an  idol  of 
emerald  a  foot  high  and  eight  inches  wide.  It  stands  on  an  altar  about 
fifty  feet  high,  and  all  over  the  surface  of  the  altar  there  are  images  rep- 
resenting idols,  human  figures  and  animals,  the  latter  including  some 
forms  that  are  very  grotesque.  The  emerald  idol  stands  in  a  niche  which 
is  beautifully  ornamented,  and  the  altar  terminates  in  a  long  spire  above 
the  idol's  head.  There  are  paintings  on  the  walls  superior  to  anything 
we  saw  in  the  other  temples,  and  we  found  that  the  bricks  on  the  floor 
were  of  polished  brass  instead  of  baked  clay.  The  hair  and  collar  of 
the  idol  are  of  pure  gold,  and  from  the  way  the  light  fell  upon  them  it 
looked  as  though  they  were  thickly  set  with  precious  stones. 

This  is  the  temple  where  the  king  comes  most  frequently  to  say  his 
prayers. 

Tojbe  continued 
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Noted  Men  and  Women  of  the  Past. 

CHRYSOSTOM  Concluded 
It  was  a  great  change  in  his  outward  dignity.  His  situation  as  the 
highest  prelate  of  the  East  was  rarely  conferred  except  on  the  favorites 
of  the  emperors,  as  the  episcopal  sees  of  Mediaeval  Europe  were  rarely 
given  to  men  but  of  noble  birth.  Yet  being  forced,  as  it  were,  to  accept 
what  he  did  not  seek  or  perhaps  desire,  he  resolved  to  be  true  to  himself 
and  his  master.  Scarcely  was  he  consecrated  by  Theophilus  of  Alexan- 
dria before  he  launched  out  his  indignant  invectives  against  the  patron 
who  had  elevated  him,  the  court  which  admired  him  and  the  imperial  fam- 
ily which  sustained  him.  Still  the  preacher,  when  raised  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Eastern  church,  regarded  his  sphere  in  the  pulpit  as  the  lofti- 
est which  mortal  genius  could  fill.  He  feared  no  one,  and  he  spared  no 
one.  None  could  rob  a  man  who  had  parted  with  a  princely  fortune  for 
the  sake  of  Christ;  none  could  bribe  a  man  who  had  no  favors  to  ask,  and 
who  could  live  on  a  crust  of  bread;  none  could  silence  a  man  who  felt  him- 
self to  be  the  minister  of  divine  Omnipotence,  and  who  scattered  before  his 
altar  the  dust  of  worldly  grandeur. 

It  seems  that  Chrysostom  regarded  his  first  duty,  even  as  the  Metro- 
politan of  the  East,  to  preach  the  gospel.  He  subordinated  the  bishop  to 
the  preacher.  True,  he  was  the  almoner  of  his  church  and  the  director  of 
its  revenues;  but  he  felt  that  the  church  of  Christ  had  a  higher  vocation 
for  a  bishop  to  fill  than  to  be  a  good  business  man.  Amid  all  the  distrac- 
tions of  his  office  he  preached  as  often  and  as  fervently  as  he  did  at  Antioch 
Though  possessed  of  enormous  revenues,  he  curtailed  the  expenses  of  his 
household,  and  surrounded  himself  with  the  pious  and  the  learned.  He 
lived  retired  within  his  palace;  he  dined  alone  on  simple  food,  and  was  al- 
ways at  home.  The  great  were  displeased  that  he  would  not  honor  with 
his  presence  their  sumptuous  banquets;  but   rich  dinners  did  not  agree 
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with  his  weak  digestion,  and  perhaps  he  valued  too  highly  hia  precious 
time  to  waste  himself,  body  and  soul,  for  the  enjoyment  of  even  admiring^ 
courtiers.  His  power  was  not  at  the  dinner-table  but  in  the  pulpit,  and 
he  feared  to  weaken  the  effect  of  his  discourses  by  the  dxhibition  of  weak- 
nesses which  nearly  every  man  displays  amid  the  excitements  of  social 
intercourse. 

Perhaps,  however,  Chrysostom  was  too  ascetic.  Christ  dined  with 
publicans  and  sinners;  and  a  man  must  unbend  somewhere,  or  he  loses 
the  elasticity  of  his  mind,  and  becomes  a  formula  or  a  mechanism.  The 
convivial  enjoyments  of  Luther  enabled  him  to  bear  his  burden.  Had 
Thomas  a-Becket  shown  the  same  humanity  as  archbishop  that  he  did  as 
chancellor,  he  might  not  have  quarreled  with  his  royal  master.  So  Chrys- 
ostom might  have  retained  his  favor  with  the  court  and  his  see  until  he 
died,  had  he  been  less  austere  and  censorious.  Yet  we  should  remember 
that  the  asceticism  which  is  so  repulsive  to  us,  and  with  reason,  and 
which  marked  the  illustrious  saints  of  the  fourth  century,  was  simply  the 
protest  against  the  almost  universal  materialism  af  the  day,  — that  dread- 
ful moral  blight  which  was  undermining  society.  As  luxury  and  extrav- 
agance and  material  pleasures  were  the  prominent  evils  of  the  old  Roman 
world  in  its  decline,  it  was  natural  that  the  protest  against  these  evils 
should  assume  the  greatest  outward  antagonism.  Luxury  and  a  worldly 
life  were  deemed  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
and  were  disdained  with  haughty  scorn  by  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  as 
they  were  by  Elijah  and  Elisha  in  the  days  of  Ahab.  "What  went  ye 
out  in  the  wilderness  to  see?"  said  our  Lord,  with  disdainful  irony,  — "a 
man  clothed  in  soft  raiment?  They  that  wear  soft  clothing  are  in  king's 
houses," — as  much  as  to  say,  My  prophets,  my  ministers,  rejoice  not  in 
such  things. 

So  Chrysostom  could  never  forget  that  he  was  the  minister  of  Christ, 
and  was  willing  to  forego  the  trappings  of  material  life  sooner  than  abdi- 
cate his  position  as  a  spiritual  dictator.  The  secular  historians  of  our 
day  would  call  him  arrogant,  like  the  courtiers  of  Arcadius,  who  detested 
his  plain  speaking  and  his  austere  piety;  but  the  poor  and  unimportant 
thought  him  as  humble  as  the  rich  and  great  thought  him  proud.  More- 
over, he  was  a  foe  to  idleness,  and  sent  away  from  court  to  their  distant 
sees  a  host  of  bishops  who  wished  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  court  favor, 
or  revel  in  the  excitements  of  a  great  city;  and  they  became  his  enemies. 
He  deposed  others  for  simony,  and  they  became  still  more  hostile.  Others 
again  complained  that  he  was  inhospitable,  since  he   would  not  give  up 
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his  time  to  everybody,  even  while  he  scattered  his  revenues  to  the  poor. 
\nd  still  others  entertained  toward  him  the  passion  of  envy,  — that  which 
gives  rancor  to  the  Odium  Theologicum,  that  fatal  passion  which  caused 
Daniel  to  be  cast  into  the  lions'  den,  and  Haman  to  plot  the  ruin  of  Mor- 
decai;  a  passion  which  turns  beautiful  women  into  serpents,  and  learned 
theologians  into  fiends.  So  that  even  Chrysostom  was  assailed  with  dan- 
ger.     Even  he  was  not  too  high  to  fall. 

The  first  to  turn  against  the  archbishop  was  the  Lord  High  Cham- 
berlaid, — Eutropius, — the  minister  who  had  brought  him  to  Constantino- 
ple.     This  vulgar-minded  man  expected  to  find  in  the  preacher  he  had  el- 
evated a  flatterer  and  a  tool.      He  was  as  much  deceived  as  was  Henry  II. 
when  he  made  Thomas  a-Becket  archbishop  of  Canterbury.      The   rigid 
and  fearless  metropolitan,  instead  of  telling  stories  at  his  table  and  wink 
ing  at  his  infamies,  openly  rebuked  his  extortions  and  exposed  his  robber- 
ies.     The  disappointed  minister  of  Arcadius  then   bent   his    energies    to 
compass  the  ruin  of  the  prelate;   but,  before  he  could  efl'ect  his  purpose,  he 
was  himself  disgraced  at  court.      The  army,  in  revolt,  had  demanded  his 
head,  and  Eutropius  fled  to  the   metropolitan    church    of    Saint    Sophia. 
Chrysostom  seized  the  occasion  to  impress  his  hearers  with  the  instability 
of  human  greatness,  and  preached  a  sort  of  funeral  oration   for   the    man 
before  h-e  was  dead.      As  the  fallen  and  wretched  minister  of  the  emperor 
lay  crouching  in  an  agony  of  shame  and  fear  beneath  the  table  of  the  al- 
tar, the  preacher  burst  out:      "Oh,  vanity  of  vanities,  where   is    now    the 
glory  of  this  man?      Where  the  splendor  of   the    light    which    surrounded 
him;   where  the  jubilee  of  the  multitude  which  applauded  him;   where  the 
friends  who  worshipped  his  power;   where  the  incense  offered   to    his   im- 
age?    All  gone!      It  was  a  dream:   it  has  fled  like  a  shadow;   it  has  burst 
like  a  bubble!      Oh,  vanity  of  vanity  of  vanities!      Write  it   on    all    walls 
and  garments  and  streets  and  houses:   write  it  on  your  consciences.      Let 
every  one  cry  aloud  to  his  neighbor.  Behold,  all  is  vanity!      And  thou,    O 
wretched  man,"  turning  to  the  fallen  chamberlain,  "did  I    not   say    unto 
thee  that  money  is  a  thankless    servant?      Said    I    not   that   wealth    is    a 
most  treacherous  friend?     The  theatre  on  which  thou  hast  bestowed  honor, 
has  betrayed  thee;  the  race-course,  after  devouring  thy  gains,  has  sharp- 
ened the  sword  of  those  whom  thou  hast  labored  to  amuse.    But  our  sanct- 
uary, which  thou  hast  so  often  assailed,  now  opens  her  bosom  to    receive 
thee,  and  covers  thee  with  her  wings." 

But  even  the  sacred  cathedral  did  not  protect  him.      He  was  dragged 
out  and  slain. 
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A  more  relentless  foe  now  appeared  against  the  prelate,  — no  less  a 
personage  than  Theophilus,  the  very  bishop  who  had  consecrated  him. 
Jealousy  was  the  cause,  and  heresy  the  pretext,  --that  most  convenient  cry 
of  theologians,  often  indeed  just,  as  when  Bernard  accused  Adelard,  and 
Calvin  complained  of  Servetus;  but  oftener,  the  most  effectual  way  of 
bringing  ruin  upon  a  hated  man,  as  when  the  partisans  of  Alexander  VI. 
brought  Savonarola  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  It  seems  that 
Theophilus  had  driven  out  of  Egypt  a  body  of  monks  because  they  would 
not  assent  to  the  condemnation  of  Origen's  writings;  and  the  poor  men, 
not  knowing  where  to  go,  fled  to  Constantinople  and  implored  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Patriarch.  He  compassionately  gave  them  shelter,  and  per- 
mission to  say  their  prayers  in  one  of  his  churches.  Therefore  he  was  a 
heretic,  like  them,  — a  follower  of  Origen. 

Under  common  circumstances  such  an  accusation  would  have  been 
treated  with  contempt.  But,  unfortunately,  Chrysostcm  had  alienated 
other  bishops  also.  Yet  their  hostility  would  not  have  been  heeded  had 
not  the  empress  herself,  the  beautiful  and  artful  Eudoxia,  sided  against 
him.  This  proud,  ambitious,  pleasure-seeking,  malignant  princess  —in 
passion  a  Jezebel,  in  policy  a  Catherine  de  Medici,  in  personal  fascina- 
tion a  Mary  Queen  of  Scots — hated  the  archbishop,  as  Mary  hated  John 
Knox,  because  he  had  ventured  to  reprove  her  levities  and  follies;  and 
through  her  influence  (and  how  great  is  the  influence  of  a  beautiful  wom- 
an on  an  irresponsible  monarch!)  the  emperor,  a  weak  man,  allowed  The- 
ophilus to  summon  and  preside  over  a  council  for  the  trial  of  Chrysostom. 
It  assembled  at  a  place  called  the  Oaks,  in  the  suburbs  of  Chalcedon, 
and  was  corrposed  entirely  of  the  enemies  of  the  Patriarch.  Nothing, 
however,  was  said  about  his  heresy:  that  charge  was  ridiculous.  But  he 
was  accused  of  slandering  the  clergy — he  had  called  them  corrupt;  of 
having  neglected  the  duties  of  hospitality,  for  he  dined  generally  alone; 
of  having  used  expressions  unbecoming  of  the  house  of  God,  for  he  was 
severe  and  sarcastic;  of  having  encroached  on  the  jurisdiction  of  foreign 
bishops  in  having  shielded  a  few  excommunicated  m.onks;  and  of  being 
guilty  of  high  treason,  since  he  had  preached  against  the  sins  of  the  em- 
press. On  these  charges,  which  he  disdained  to  answer,  and  before  a 
council  which  he  deemed  illegal,  he  was  condemned;  and  the  emperor  ac- 
cepted the  sentence,  and  sent  him  into  exile. 

But  the  people  of  Constantinople  would  not  let  him  go.  They  drove 
his  enemies  from  the  city;  they  raised  a  sedition  and  a  seasonable  earth- 
quake, as  Gibbon  might  call  it,  and  having   excited   superstitious   fears, 
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the  empress  caused  him  to  be  recalled.  His  return,  of  course,  was  a  tri- 
umph. The  people  spread  their  garments  in  his  way,  and  conducted  him 
in  pomp  to  his  archiepiscopal  throne.  Sixty  bishops  assembled  and  an- 
nulled the  sentence  of  the  Council  of  the  Oaks.  He  was  now  more  popu- 
lar and  powerful  than  before.  But  not  more  prudent.  For  a  silver  stat- 
ue of  the  empress  having  been  erected  so  near  to  the  cathedral  that  the 
games  instituted  to  its  honor  disturbed  the  services  of  the  church,  the 
bishop  in  great  indignation  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  declaimed  against 
female  vices.  The  empress  at  this  was  furious,  and  threatened  another 
council.  Chrysostom,  still  undaunted,  then  delivered  that  celebrated  ser- 
mon, commencing  thus:  "Again  Herodias  raves;  again  she  dances;  again 
she  demands  the  head  of  John  in  a  basin."  This  defiance,  which  was 
regarded  as  an  insult,  closed  the  career  of  Chrysostom  in  the  capital  of 
the  Empire.  Both  the  emperor  aud  empress  determined  to  silence  him. 
A  new  council  was  convened,  and  the  Patriarch  was  accused  of  violating 
the  canons  of  the  Church.  It  seems  he  ventured  to  preach  before  he  was 
formally  restored,  and  for  this  technical  offence  he  was  again  deposed. 
No  second  earthquake  or  popular  sedition  saved  him.  He  had  sailed  too 
long  against  the  stream.  What  genius  and  what  fame  can  protect  a  man 
who  mocks  or  defies  the  powers  that  be,  whether  kings  or  people?  If 
Socrates  could  not  be  endured  at  Athens,  if  Cicero  was  banished  from 
Rome,  how  could  this  unarmed  priest  expect  immuuity  from  the  posses- 
sors of  absolute  power  whom  he  had  offended?  It  is  the  fate  of  prophets 
to  be  stoned.  The  bold  expounders  of  unpalatable  truth  ever  have  been 
martyrs,  in  some  form  or  other. 

But  Chrysostom  met  his  fate  with  fortitude,  and  the  only  favor  that 
he  asked  was  to  reside  in  Cyzicus,  near  Nicomedia.  This  was  refused, 
and  the  place  of  his  exile  was  fixed  at  Cucusus,  — a  remote  and  desolate 
city  amid  the  ridges  of  Mount  Taurus;  a  distance  of  seventy  daj'^s'  jour- 
ney, which  he  was  compelled  to  make  in  the  heat  of  summer. 

But  he  lived  to  reach  this  dreary  resting-place,  and  immediately  de- 
voted himself  to  the  charms  of  literary  composition  aud  letters  to  his 
friends.  No  murmurs  escaped  him.  He  did  not  languish,  as  Cicero 
did  in  his  exile,  or  even  as  Thiers  in  Switzerland.  Banishment  was  not 
dreaded  by  a  man  who  disdained  the  luxuries  of  a  great  capital,  and  who 
was  not  ambitious  of  power  and  rank.  Retirement  he  had  sought,  even 
in  his  youth,  and  it  was  no  martyrdom  to  him  so  long  as  he  could  study, 
meditate  and  write. 

So  Chrysostom  was  serene,  even  cheerful,  amid  the  blasts  of  a   cold 
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and  cheerless  climate.  It  was  there  he  wrote  those  noble  and  interesting 
letters,  of  which  two  hundred  and  forty  still  remain.  Indeed,  his  influ- 
ence seemed  to  increase  with  his  absence  from  the  capital:  and  this  his 
enemies  beheld  with  the  rage  which  Napoleon  felt  for  Madame  de  Stael 
when  he  had  banished  her  to  within  forty  leagues  of  Paris.  So  a  fresh 
order  from  the  Grovernment  doomed  him  to  a  still  more  dreary  solitude,  on 
the  utmost  confines  of  the  Roman  Empire,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine, 
even  the  desert  of  Pityus.  But  his  feeble  body  could  not  sustain  the  fa- 
tigues of  this  second  journey.  He  was  worn  out  with  disease,  labors 
and  austerities;  and  he  died  at  Comono,  in  Pontus,  — near  the  place 
where  Henry  Martin  died, —  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  a  martyr,  like 
greater  men  than  he. 

Nevertheless  this  martyrdom,  at  the  hands  of  a  Christian  emperor, 
filled  the  world  with  grief.  It  was  only  equalled  in  intensity  by  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Becket  in  after  ages.  The  voice  of  envy  was  at  last  hushed; 
one  of  the  greatest  lights  of  the  Church  was  extinguished  forever.  An- 
other generation,  however,  transported  his  remains  to  the  banks  of  the 
Bosporus,  and  the  emperor — the  second  Theodosius — himself  advanced  to 
receive  them  as  far  as  Chalcedon,  and  devoutly  kneeling  before  his  coffin, 
even  as  Henry  II.  kneeled  at  the  shrine  of  Becket,  invoked  the  forgiveness 
of  the  departed  saint  for  the  injustice  and  injuries  he  had  received.  His 
bones  were  interred  with  extraordinary  pomp  in  the  tomb  of  the  apostles, 
and  were  afterwards  removed  to  Rome,  and  deposited,  still  later,  beneath 
a  marble  mausoleum  in  a  chapel  of  Saint  Peter,  where  they  still   remain. 

The  permanent  influence  of  such  a  man  can  only  be  measured  by  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  pulpit  itself  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages.  So 
far  as  pulpit  eloquence  is  an  art,  its  greatest  master  still  speaks.  But 
greater  than  his  art  was  the  truth  which  he  unfolded  and  adorned.  It  is 
not  because  he  held  the  most  cultivated  audiences  of  his  age  spell-bound 
by  his  eloquence,  but  because  he  did  not  fear  to  deliver  his  message,  and 
because  he  magnified  his  office,  and  preached  to  emperors  and  princes  as 
if  they  were  ordinary  men,  and  regarded  himself  as  the  bearer  of  the 
most  momentous  truth,  and  soared  beyond  human  praises,  and  forgot  him 
self  in  his  cause,  and  that  cause  the  salvation  of  souls,  — it  is  for  these 
things  that  I  most  honor  him,  and  believe  that  his  name  will  be  held 
more  and  more  in  reverence,  as  Christianity  becomes  more  and  more  the 
mighty  power  of  the  world. 

John  Lord,^LL.*D. 
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FINANCIAL 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Golconda  Mining  and  Mill- 
ing Company  located  at  Candor,  North  Carolina,  the  affairs  of 
the  concern  are  in  an  excellent  condition.  A  complete  ten  stamp 
mill  outfit  has  been  purchased,  and  erected  on  the  property  as 
well  as  additional  engines,  purnlps  and  boilers  with  all  necessary 
tools  and  appliances.  Necessary  buildings  have  also  been  con- 
structed. The  underground  work  has  cost  up  to  date  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $4,000,000.  With  this  amount  of  money  four 
shafts  have  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet  and  several  other 
shafts  sunk  which  will  enable  the  workmen  to  get  at  the  precious 
metal  at  a  minimumi  of  cost. 

As  near  as  I  can  learn  three  hundred  tons  of  ore  have  al- 
ready been  hoisted  to  the  surface,  and  when  machinery,  buildings, 
shops,  etc.,  are  in  shape  the  Golconda  will  be  able  to  declare  a 
dividend.  The  ore  to  be  treated  consists  largely  of  coimtry  rock, 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  it.  The  vein  being  worked  has  widened 
out  into  a  vast  deposit  of  fifty  feet  and  all  carrying  gold.  In- 
stead of  the  ten  stamps  nowl  running,  forty  mOre  stamps  will 
soon  be  needed  to  handle  the  ore.  Other  mines  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Golconda  are  also  promising  well  and  are  turning  out 
good  averages.  All  in  all  the  Golconda  looks  like  a  good  paying 
proposition,  as  the  ore  already  shows  $6.44  per  ton  in  gold.  It  is 
fair  to  estimate  at  this  rate  that  the  net  income  from  the  mine 
per  annumi  will  reach  the  neighborhood  of  $156,000.  If  this 
estimate  proves  correct  would-be  investors  in  the  East  and  not 
cross  the  Missouri  River  when  at  their  own  doors  they  have  such 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  make  remunerative  investments. 


Wall  Street,  so  far,  has  taken  the  activity  of  the  adminis- 
tration  rather   calmly,   perhaps   under  the   impression   that   Con- 
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gress  will  not  consent  to  follow  himi  in  his  railway  rate  control 
plan,  which  is  really  the  only  one  of  his  plans  that  Wall  Street 
cares  much  about  yet. 


By  far  the  most  interesting  matter  of  news  relating  to  the 
stock  market  was  the  report  of  the  Steel  Trust,  showing  its 
$21,500,000  of  earnings  for  the  large  quarter  of  1904,  much  bet- 
ter than  any  of  the  predictions,  and  its  very  large  amount  of 
orders  on  hand,  showing  a  great  increase  over  the  orders  on  hand 
a  year  ago.  The  figures  of  the  report  are  indicative  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  steel  business  at  this  time.  They  show  that  what 
careful  people  have  been  saying  for  two  or  three  months  is  that 
the  business  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  In  fact,  its  outlook 
for  1905  could  hardly  be  better.  At  the  risk  or  repeating  some 
figures  which  you  may  have  seen  before,  I  wish  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  most  salient  features  of  the  report.  The  increase 
in  earnings  compared  with  a  year  ago  is  $6,500,000  and  the  in- 
crease as  comjpared  with  the  previous  quarter  is  nearly  $3,000,000. 
Wall  Street  had  expected  that  the  net  earnings  would  be  about 
$20,000,000;  that  is  the  optimistic  side  of  Wall  Street  had  ex- 
pected this. 

After  paying  all  interest  charges  and  setting  aside  fair 
amjounts  for  depreciation,  etc.,  the  surplus  for  the  quarter  is 
nearly  $4,000,000,  compared  with  a  deficit  of  over  $4,000,000  a 
year  ago.  Unfilled  orders  on  hand  January  i,  were  4,700,000 
tons,  compared  with  3,000,000  tons  on  October  ist,  and  3,200>- 
000  tons  a  year  ago.  There  is  a  fine  chance  in  this  showing  for 
the  holder  of  steel  stocks  to  find  consolation  after  his  two  or 
three  years  of  anxious  waiting.  If  there  were  ever  a  good 
prospect  of  prosperity  ahead  the  Steel  Trust  now(  has  that  good 
pospect,  and  if  there  were  ever  a  timie  when  the  holders  of  the 
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securities  of  a  company  might  feel  reasonably  sure  that  their 
holdings  would  advance  in  value,  this  is  a  good  time  for  holders 
of  steel  stocks  to  feel  that  way. 

I  hear,  by  the  way,  that  the  Steel  Trust  has  received  an 
order  from  the  Russian  Government  for  75,000  tons  of  steel  rails, 
valued  at  about  $2,000,000  for  use  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
road. 


There  was  some  disappointment  over  the  fact  that  no  in- 
crease was  made  in  the  dividend  on  Big  Four  stock.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  buying  of  the  stock  on  Tuesday  in  anticipation 
of  an  increase,  and  those  who  did  this  buying  and  others  sold 
later  in  the  day  when  it  was  known  that  the  samie  dividend  rate 
had  been  declared  by  the  directors.  There  is  no  reason  to  feel 
worried  about  Big  Four  stock,  however.  It  looks  like  a  good 
investmlent  to  me,  at  this  time.  The  earnings  of  the  company 
are  good  and  its  outlook  even  better.  The  showing  for  Decem- 
ber, for  instance,  is  of  an  increase  of  $308,000  in  gross  eam- 
ings,and  a  decrease  of  $65,000  in  operating  expenses,  giving  an 
increase  in  net  of  $373,000.  From  July  i  to  December  31,  half 
the  fiscal  year,  the  gross  earnings  increased  over  $1,070,000  and 
the  operating  expenses,  heavy  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
showed  a  total  increase  of  only  $170,000  so  that  the  net  earn- 
ings were  nearly  $900,000.  The  Big  Four  showed  for  the  six 
mionths  period  a  surplus  of  nearly  $2,000,000,  which  was  an  in- 
crease of  over  $850,000. 


The  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company  has  a  rather 
poor  report  for  the  quarter  which  ended  Novemjber  30th.  Net 
earnings  and  surplus   show  a  heavy   decrease.     The  business  of 
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the  company  has  been  very  much  better  since  November,  how- 
ever, and  the  quarter  which  will  end  with  February,  will  make 
a  good  showing. 


Mr.  Al  H.  Wilson,  that  celebrated  German  dialect  comedian  and 
"golden-voiced  singer,"  will  appear  at  the  Lafayette  Opera  House  next 
week,  in  a  big  revival  of  "The  Watch  on  the  Rhine."  Apropos  of  this 
play  a  good  story  comes  from  Milwaukee,  where  four  weeks  ago  Mr. 
Wilson  was  filling  an  engagement.  One  evening  he  and  his  company  were 
entertained  by  the  Edelweiss  German  Singing  Society,  to  a  little  supper 
at  one  of  the  swell  cafes.  After  a  jolly  time  when  adieus  were  almost  in 
order,  the  society  as  a  compliment  to  the  title  of  Mr.  Wilson's  play,  sang 
with  much  vigor  that  famous  German  war  song,  "Die  Wacht  Am  Rheine/' 
making  as  it  were  the  proverbial  rafters  ring  with  its  stirring  melody. 

When  they  had  finished,  there  came  a  furious  pounding  on  the  door 
and  it  immediately  opened  to  admit  a  man  of  dimunitive  statue,  and 
decided  Ihish  personality.  Without  further  ado  he  vehemently  leaped 
to  the  middle  of  the  room  and  thus  wildly  declared  himself: 

"I  don't  know  who  you  are,  and  I  don't  care,  but  begorra,  I  want  ye 
to  know  that  I'm  Sam  Ryan  and  proud  of  the  name.  Yer  noise  woke 
me  in  the  next  room  just  in  time  to  hear  your  insult.  I  wouldn't  mind  if 
it  was  one  of  yez,  but  when  the  whole  crowd,  joins  in  and  yells  to  'Watch 
Sam  Ryan'  I  want  to  know  the  reason." 

There  was  an  uproar  of  laughter.  Explanations,  and  Mr.  Rjyaii, 
after  proper  apologies,   withdrew   a   sadder,  yet   wiser   mati 


To  live  content  with  small  means;  to  seek  elegance  rather  than  lux- 
ury, and  refinement  rather  than  fashion;  to  be  worthy,  not  respectable, 
and  wealthy,  not  rich;  to  study  hard,  think  quietly,  talk  gently  and  act 
frankly;  to  listen  to  stars  and  birds  and  babes  and  sages  with  open  heart; 
to  bear  all  things  cheerfully;  to  do  all  things  bravely;  to  await  occasions^ 
never  to  hurry-in  a  word,  to  let  the  best,  unbidden  and  unconscious,  grow 
up  through  the  common:   this  shall  be  my  symphony. 

"    — Channing- 
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Successful  Blind  People 

A    BLIND   ELECTRICIAN 

The  idea  that  blind  people  are  capable  only  of  exercising  certain 
hackneyed  professions,  such  as  brush,  basket  and  mat  making,  has  been 
triumphantly  rufuted  by  Mr.  S.  Ferris,  a  resident  of  Swindon,  who,  al- 
though totally  sightless,  carries  on  a  most  successful  business  as  a  prac- 
tical electrician  in  that  town.  Mr.  Ferris  gained  the  requisite  knowledge 
of  the  business  at  the  Swindon  technical  schools,  winning  four  certificates 
and  two  first  prizes  in  competition  with  seeing  students.  His  principal, 
Mr.  Knowles,  had  no  hesitation  in  leaving  him  in  full  charge  of  the  en- 
gine and  dynamos. 

Mr.  Ferris  has  since  carried  out  several  contracts  for  the  installation 
of  electric  light  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Swindon  corporation  en- 
gineer and  his  customers,  and  has  recently  secured  a  fresh  contract  for 
wiring  and  fitting  ten  houses.  The  blind  electrician  judges  the  direction 
and  distances  of  surrounding  objects  by  the  echo  of  his  own  footsteps,  and 
is  thus  enabled  to  steer  clear  of  obstacles.      He  never  uses  a  walking  stick. 

Mr.  Ferris'  method  in  wood-turning  is  to  hold  the  tool  in  the  right 
hand  only,  and  allow  the  left  to  rest  on  the  revolving  work  so  that  he  may 
be  sure  that  it  is  being  accurately  done.  He  grinds  and  sharpens  his  own 
implements,  also  cutlery  of  all  kinds. 

London  Mail. 


Life  isn't  all  lilies  and  clover, 
But  it  w  on't  do  to  kick  up  a  row : 

Don't  cry  for  the  milk  that's  turned  over 
While  there's  hay  in  the  loft  for  the  cow. 


By  R.  W.  Swann. 
A  graduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 
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CHAPTER    V     Continued  nn 

'She  cried  then,  and  I  believe  she  would  have  kissed  his  hand,  but  *e 
dexterously  prevented  her.  'Let  me  try  now  sir,'  she  said,  'this  iso<t 
greater  kindness  than  you  can  know  of.'  ^ 

•Then  I  went  out  and  left  them.  On  the  following  morning  the  old  gentle- 
man  called  me  in,  and  ushered  me  into  the  little  room  where  you  found 
her  today.  He  presented  me  to  her  as  if  I  had  never  seen  her  before,  say- 
ing 'Miss  Overton,  our  new  stenographer.  Miss  Overton,  this  is  Mr. 
Shipley,  who  will  gladly  assist  you  in  any  little  difficulties  with  which 
you  may  meet.'  I  congratulated  her  upon  her  success,  and  begged  her 
to  call  freely  on  me  at  any  time.  She  said  she  was  grateful  and  would 
endeavor  not  to  trouble  me  much,  and  she  never  has,  for  I  don't  think 
we've  exchanged  fifty  words  in  all  the  time  she  has  been  here." 

"Who  is  it  she  cares  for,  and  why  didn't  she  try  for  work  that  is  more 
readily  obtained,"  asked  Markland  as  the  bell  summoned  them  to  supper. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  other.  "Radcliffe  won't  say  anything  to 
a  soul  only  that  she  is  a  great  worker  and  a  good  girl,  and  he  pays  her 
just  what  he  used  to  pay  Evans,  her  unfortunate  predecessor." 

Of  the  guests  at  Mrs  Middleton's,  we  shall  have  little  to  say  here. 
With  many  of  them  we  shall  have  nothing  to  do,  and  those  who  are  to 
figure  in  our  story  will  appear  in  their  proper  places,  and  will  be  intro- 
duced to  our  readers.  ^ 

We  have  set  a  purpose  steadfastly  before  us  from  which  w«)hope  not  lo 
be  tempted  to  swerve.  It  is  my  wish  as  far  as  practicable^*?* let  those  of 
whom  I  write  tell  their  own  stories.  I  do  not  wish  terieiilfli^tnujitei  those 
who  may  read  these  pages  long  digressions,  andsp^agei  df  itfitiM^  ^rreft- 
vant  matter.  The  simple  story  I  wish  to  tell  must'l^fce  .ite^S^H-iWprt^- 
ions  and  strong  as  may  be  the  temptation  to  do  otherwise  the  chi*o&Mfer 
of  these  events  hopes  so  to  eliminate  himself  and  hi«^il*iieolri««  traaH  the 
book  that  no  on«  can  justly  complain  of  him  in  this  pai-tittuWiwVsiBO  b&d 
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There  were  about  twenty-five  lodgers  in  the  Middleton  house  at  this 
time,  of  whom  four  were  ladies.  If  any  one  supposes  every  member  of 
this  large  family  was  satisfied  and  never  complained,  because  we  said  they 
never  left  the  place  until  circumstances  forced  them  to  do  so,  let  that  idea 
vanish  at  once. 

There  was  3'oung  Dibbles,  whose  eggs  were  never  just  right,  being 
either  boiled  too  much  or  not  quite  sufficiently.  There  was  Mrs.  Pond, 
who  had  not  slept  for  weeks  because  someone  on  her  floor  snored  inces- 
santly (She  never  came  to  breakfast  until  the  meal  was  nearly  finished, 
and  regularly  declared  that  the  snorer  had  kept  her  awake  until  that 
noisy  person  had  risen,  when  she  had  "just  snatched  forty  winks").  No- 
body minded  these  and  other  odd  folks;  altogether  the  guests  were  agree- 
able and  Harry  Markland  found  many  of  them  kindly  disposed  as  we 
shall  presently  see. 

"Now  then,"  said  Shipley  after  they  had  left  the  dining-room,  what 
have  you  on  hand  for  this  evening?" 

Why  nothing,  only  that  I  mean  to  write  a  couple  of  letters  that  will 
not  occupy  me  more  than  an  hour.      I  shall  not  write  them  just  yet." 

"I  shall  spend  a  couple  of  hours  with  a  little  friend  of  mine  here  in 
the  house;  you  have  not  met  her  and  she  has  told  me  I  might  bring  you 
with  me,  if  you  care  to  come." 

Harry  expressed  some  surprise  that  there  was  a  guest  in  the  house  of 
whom  he  had  not  heard  and  said  he  would  be  glad  to  go  with  Shipley  if 
the  latter  felt  quite  sure  he  would  not  be  in  the  way.  "I  don't  feel  that 
I  have  any  right  to  make  too  many  demands  upon  your  leisure,  Shipley," 
he  said,  "and  if  your  friend  only  asks  me  because  she  thinks  you  must 
look  after  me,  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  go." 

Now  I  suppose  you've  decided  this  friend  is  a  charming  somebody 
whose  entire  evenings  I  monopolize  at  stated  times  in  each  week,  and  that 
on  this  occasion  I,  being  unable  to  forego  the  said  evening,  and  not  wish- 
ing to  treat  a  stranger  shabily,  have  asked  her  to  permit  you  to  come  just 
for  this  once.      That's  your  notion,  I'll  warrant." 

Harry  laughed  and  admitted  that  he  had  some  such  thought. 
"Well,  my  friend  is  charming,  that  is,  I  think  her  so.       She  is  yDung, 
pretty  and  not  a  guest  either;  she  is  Mrs.  Middleton's  only   child,    and    I 
am  sorry  to  say,  seldom  leaves  her  room.      She  is  sadly    afflicted,    Mark- 
land." 

Harry  said  quite  gravely  now,  he  would  like  to  go,  and  after  both  men 
had  carefully  made  their  toilets  (a  matter  about  which  Sam  Shipley   was 
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very  particular  whenever  he  virent  to  spend  an  evening  with  this  girl)  and 
waited  until  Shipley  got  out  a  book  he  wanted  to  take  with  him,  they 
went  down  to  the  second  floor  and  the  book-keeper  tapped  at  a  door 
that  stood  ajar.  Mrs.  Middleton  came  immediately  in  answer  to  the 
knock,  and  said  in  her  bright  way,  "here  you  are,  Mr.  Shipley,  and  Mr, 
Markland  with  you;  come  right  in,  both  of  you." 

The  room  into  which  they  entered  was  in  every  respect  bright  and 
cheerful.  The  carpet,  the  curtains,  the  furniture,  the  pictures  on  the 
walls,  the  dainty  bric-a-brac  displayed  upon  cunningly  devised  cabinets, 
and  upon  the  mantle-piece,  the  books  in  the  case,  which  was  a  combina- 
tion case  and  desk,  and  the  neat  work-basket  on  the  table,  made  one  feel 
at  once  that  exquisite  taste  and  great  care  had  combined  to  render  this 
little  spot  a  perfect  paradise  for  the  girl  who  seldom  left  it.  There  were 
all  around  evidences  of  the  work  of  her  busy  fingers.  The  eye  was 
pleased  and  the  heart  was  touched  by  what  was  to  be  seen  in  the  room  of 
this  patient,  uncomplaining  girl.  Seated  in  a  movable  chair  at  one  side 
of  the  work-table  on  which  a  large  bouquet  of  fresh  cut  flowers  stood  in  a 
daintily  moulded  vase  was  the  fairy  who  reigned  supreme  in  this  veri- 
table fairy-land. 

She  smiled  brightlv  as  the  two  men  entered  and  when  Shipley  went  up 
to  her  chair  she  put  out  her  small  white  hand  saying  as  she  did  so,  "how 
good  of  you  to  come  tonight!  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  but  I  told  mamma 
to  tell  you  it  would  be  alright  if — oh!  you  know  what  I  mean;  she  told 
you,  didn't  she?" 

Sam  Shipley  stood  there  with  the  small  white  hand  still  resting  in  his, 
which  though  really  large  naturally,  looked  huge  by  comparison,  beam- 
ing upon  the  little  figure  and  looking  so  strong  and  so  good  that  Mrs. 
Middleton  could  have  looked  upon  the  picture  thus  presented  for  hours  to- 
gether, and  thought  it  still  the  most  beautiful  of  all  pictures. 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  burly  book-keeper,  "needn't  come  indeed,  as 
if  I  wouldn't  get  lonesome!  And  here's  my  friend  Markland  who  gets 
lonesome  too,  and  was  tickled  to  death  when  I  told  him  you  said  I  might 
bring  him  along." 

Then  remembering  that  Harry  was  still  standing  a  little  apart,  wait- 
ing to  be  presented,  he  said  "I  beg  everybody's  pardon;  Miss  Middleton, 
this  is  my  friend  Mr.  Markland;  Markland,  Miss  Middleton  who  is  kind 
enough  to  entertain  me  during  at  least  one  evening  of  the  week" 

He  stepped  aside  and  Markland  advancing  would  have  simply  bowed, 
while  expressing  his  pleasure  in  the  usual  form,  but  noting  quickly    that 
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she  also  extended  her  hand  to  him,  he  took  it  gently,  and  she  said  at 
once,  "you  are  very  welcome  sir,  but  it  may  be  tiresome  for  you  here, 
where  everything  is  so  decidedly  feminine.  You  are  a  stranger  I  believe 
and  I  thought  Mr.  Shipley  might  go  out  w^ith  you  on  this  evening,  in- 
stead of  persuading  you  to  come  here." 

"I  think  Mr.  Shipley  has  done  me  a  great  kindness  in  bringing  me 
here,"  said  Markland  entering  at  once  into  the  spirit  of  the  book-keeper. 
"I  did  not  know  how  or  where  I  was  to  spend  the  long  evening  until  he 
told  me  what  you  had  said.  I  must  thank  you  for  the  evening  in  ad- 
vance." 

She  smiled  graciously  at  him  and  said  shaking  her  finger  at  Shipley 
who  had  taken  a  chair  beside  Mrs.  Middleton,  "you've  told  him  to  say 
this,  and  persuaded  him  to  come  too,  and — well,  you  are  both  very  good 
and  shall  have  something  nice  after  a  while. '- 

The  two  hours  spent  in  this  fairy  bower  passed  very  quickly.  Mrs. 
Middleton  had  left  the  young  folks,  as  soon  as  the  first  greetings  had 
been  exchanged.  She  had  little  time  to  spend  in  the  little  room  for,  in 
order  to  have  her  house  the  model  place  that  it  was,  constant  supervision 
on  her  part  was  necessary.  Florence  Middleton  delighted  in  all  that  is 
beautiful,  and  was  well  versed  in  poetry,  art,  criticism,  the  current 
events  of  the  day  and  was  with  all,  a  confiding,  attractive  girl  whom 
many  loved  and  strove  in  every  way  to  comfort  in  her  afifiiction.  In  her 
room,  as  has  been  said,  were  many  curios  and  many  cunningly  devised 
cabinets;  nearly  all  of  these  had  been  the  gifts  of  kind  friends,  mostly 
guests  of  the  house,  and  it  was  her  great  delight  to  show  them  to  others, 
telling  who  had  given  this  one,  and  who  had  made  that  pretty  one. 

Harry  moved  about  the  room  directed  by  this  much  beloved  girl,  exam- 
ining and  praising  all  she  had  to  show  him,  and  immediately  resolving 
that  he  too,  must  surely  be  quick  to  add  something  to  this  collection 
which  so  beautifully  testified  to  the  goodness  of  the  human  heart. 

"Now  sir, "  she  said,  after  the  whole  of  her  treasures  had  been  in- 
spected and  honestly  admired,  "am  I  not  one  of  the  luckiest  girls  you 
know?  I  dare  not  wish  for  anything  while  many  of  them  are  near  me, 
because  they  will  have  what  I  want  for  me  no  matter  how  much  trouble 
it  may  cost  them.  Every  one  in  this  house  will  watch  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  me  some  kindness,  and  I  could  tell  you  many  little  stories  about 
some  of  these  possessions  of  mine;  stories  far  more  beautiful  than  any 
you  will  find  in  books,  I  am  sure." 

"You  make  people  do  these  things  because  you  are  so  kind   yourself," 
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said  Harry,  candidly;   "they  can't  help  it." 

A  shadow  came  across  the  bright  face  as  he  said  this  and  she  replied 
thoughtfully,  "I  can  do  very  little  for  others,  Mr.  Markland,  very  little, 
and  this  is  the  thing  that  troubles  me  most." 

"If  you  get  on  that  strain  now,"  broke  in  Shipley,  "I'll  pitch  in  and 
tell  Markland  what  you  have  done  for  others;  for  me  especially.  You 
don't  get  more  than  you  deserve  Flo,  and  I'm  not  the  only  one  who 
knows  that.  I've  half  a  mind  to  tell  a  thing  or  two,  right  now  and  see 
what  Markland  will  say  then.      Shall  I,  Harry?" 

"Yes,  by  all  means,"  answered  the  other,  showing  much  interest.  "I 
should  like  to  hear."  But  Flo  begged  so  earnestly,  and  looked  so  really 
annoyed  at  the  proposal,  that  Shipley  did  not  carry  out  his  purpose, 
merely  reserving  the  right  to  enlighten  his  new  found  friend  in  private 
on  the  subject. 

She  brightened  at  once  and  they  talked  away,  Harry  telling  of  the  sis- 
ter he  had  left  at  the  far  ofif  home,  and  hastening  to  his  room  to  get  that 
sister's  picture,  that  he  might  show  it  to  Flo. 

"She  is  beautiful,"  said  Flo.,  gazing  long  at  the  picture.  "is  this  a 
very  good  likeness.?" 

"It  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  a  photograph  can  be,"  he  answered. 

"Then  it  is  a  good  and  kind  face,"  continued  Flo.  I  hope  I  may  some 
day  look  upon  it.  See!  Mr.  Shipley,  is  she  not  pretty?"  and  she  hand- 
ed the  picture  to  him.  Shipley  took  it,  smiled,  looked  long  at  it,  and 
then  said  honestly,  "Yes  she  is  beautiful." 

After  a  little  more  talking,  refreshments  were  sent  in;  then  came  more 
chatting,  after  which  the  two  men  bade  her  good-night;  Markland  espec- 
ially assuring  her  that  he  would  come  again. 

To  be  continued 
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WISE   AND   OTHERWISE 

Man  proposes — but  woman  puts  him  up  to  it. 

Laugh  and  your  husband  laughs  with  you—weep  and  he  goes  to  the  club. 

No  man  is  so  rich  that  he  can  afford  to  lose  a  friend. 

The  most  stones  are  thrown  at  the  tree  with  the  ripest  fruit. 

Any  fish  can  swim  down  stream,  but  it  takes  a  live  one  to  swim  up. 

A  wise  man  doesn't  wait  for  opportunity  to  come  along,  he  goes  after  it. 

The  best  you  have  ever  done  is  not  good  enough  to  be  your  ideal  for 
the  future. 

The  accident  of  energy  has  made  more  millionaires  than  the  accident 
of  birth. 

The  moment  a  man  is  satisfied  with  himself,  everybody  else  is  dissatis- 
fied with  him. 

It  isn't  what  your  grandfather  did  before  the  war — it's  "Can  you  make 
good  today?" 

The  ability  to  turn  stumbling-blocks  into  stepping-stones  is  often  worth 
more  in  a  pinch  than  a  fat  purse. 

Successful  people  usually  find  that  shade  trees  and  easy  chairs  are  few 
and  far  between  on  the  road  to  success. 

Sad  will  be  the  day  for  you  when  you  become  absolutely  contented 
with  the  life  you  are  living,  with  the  thoughts  you  are  thinking  and  the 
deeds  you  are  doing. 

It's  lots  easier  to  slide  down  a  banister  than  to  climb  a  flight  of  stairs. 
You  can  slide  down  to  obscurity  without  any  trouble,  but  it  takes  climb- 
ing to  be  somebody. 
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To  err  is  human;  not  to  air  others'  errors  is  divine. 

Concentration  does  not  mean  straining  every  nerve  and  muscle  toward 
work — it  means  dropping  everything  that  interferes. 

The  man  who  does  his  very  best  work  today  is  in  a  fair  way  to  do  ev- 
en better  tomorrow. 

"Papa,"  said  a  very  talkative  little  girl,  "am  I  made  of  dust?" 
"No,  my  child,"  he  replied,  "for  if  you  were,  you  might  dry    up    once 
in  a  while."  » 

In  the  center  of  Rildine,  an  island  in  the  North  Sea,  is  perhaps  the 
most  curious  lake  in  the  world.  The  surface  of  its  waters  is  quite  fresh 
and  supports  fresh-water  creatures;  but,  deep  down,  it  is  as  salt  as  the 
greatest  depths  of  the  sea,  and  salt-water  fish  live  in  it. 

The  only  one  who  never  makes  mistakes  is  the  one  who  never  does  any 
thing.  Preserve  us  from  him;  from  the  man  who  eternally  wants  to 
hold  the  scales  even  and  so  never  gets  done  his  weighing — never  hands 
anything  over  the  counter.  Let  the  rest  of  us  go  ahead  and  make  our 
mistakes — as  few  as  we  can,  as  many  as  we  must — only  let  us  go   ahead. 

Persons  of  musical  taste  and  temperament  think  in  musical  terms  much 
more  than  the  uninitiated  can  conceive. 

It  is  stated  as  the  truth  that  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  the  father 
of  comic  opera,  wanted  to  direct  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  to  a  house  of 
which  he  had  forgotten  the  number.  He  said  the  door-scraper  was  B  flat, 
and  Sir  Alexander  kicked  the  scrapers  in  the  street  till  he  heard  the  note, 
and  found  himself  at  the  right  place. 

If  a  man  knows  not,  and  knows  not  that  he  knows  not,  he  is  a  fool; 
shun  him. 

If  a  man  knows  not,  and  knows  that  he  knows  not,  he  is  ^iimple; 
teach  him. 

If  a  man  knows,  and  knows  not  that  he  knows,  he  is  asleep; 
wake  him. 

If  a  man  knows,  and  knows  that  he  knows,  he  is  a  wise  man; 
follow  him. 


Vi^ASuTER'-h^QAMmmi^  DEAD 
Expert  Blind  Chess  Player  and  Popular  Man  of  AflFairs 
'^■'^fffiioiJ/r2*ttrent>Wa4'fci6tfhVjttaa^f(rfiittv^';3t^  death  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  of  Walter  L.  C£n*fi3®fet|fttf^li  Bttyl^v  iMt.  Campbell  formerly  resid- 
ed at  Youngstown,  was  at  one  time  maj'or  of  that  city  and  previously 
3l^^o?*tH^'6rif)M^ris'f'd:oUrt'th€i?e;,f"and>epafe  ?ffell  known  as  a  blind  author 
and  editorial  writer  of  exceptional  ability.  Two  years  ago  he  bought  a 
house  on  M  street  near  Connecticut  avenue,  and  made  Washington  his 
home.    "^^*^f-''^  '*'>  -slJiifn  I  fnr>"   ,t•li^J  ■^Inil  -y/iu;: 

*^"^ud^  Ci^^^BJITia^Tf  iftia*d4(fliQrtitocd"g€&iial,    afieectionate  and   gentle 
disposition,  an  uriusially  gifted  mind.      His  loss  will  be  pajticularly    felt 
at  the  Washington  Chess,  Checker  and  Whist  Club,  of  which  he  was  an 
?fMi(^ta'te^b^r.  *^'^is'^fett^lyri4ttst4'mdde  him  a  general  favorite. 
^^^idfy"ejttti^T:>^''wdfe'lar4*t^g<<rishi'fl  for   discretion   and  judgment    in 
1^sifefes^fe^ft§r&',4in«W^fS)*&ariiJdf;  affairs.      His   life-story    illustrates 
what  an  indomitalJiefyifltU  idoJA  "ttdedflr^lish  aganist  adverse  circumstances 
— even  such  a  terrible    handicap  as  total   blindness   from   infancy.      Not- 
WM!9bd!!if 'Gii^^fflMk!>W  fate i»i«iatti  expert  chess  player. 
^*  Site^S?Wfe^-y^a''*%oiVfifldHawflg&t^r  survive  him.      His  son,  Mr.  Allan  R. 
^Si6^b5H',"^gra)a'fikteS-«^it*i^ia«l««?tieh'at  Harvard  three  or  four  years  ago 
atiti  ?^«9w^tft%c{4€ft5^  ism  i*  ^ieity-of  New  York, 
.fofiddfi   o-g  fits  ial  -^Ino — iaum  aw  ss  v 

Hoom  etmaJ  iBDi&um  rii  ilnidi  insrn' 


lariifii    9d*    ,ri£7i!Iijr5    Tuifi-iA 
\q   s-eiuotl   B   oi  giisnsdoeM  lel 
,iBR  a  8JBW  ^sqsi^o^-^oob  9cli 
.^ionsriJ  bissd  ad  lljj  is-^i' 

It  is  easy  enough  to  look  pleasant 

When  life  flows  along  like  a  song; 
;Iooi  £  8i  3d  ,lo(P^^  ^^  person  worth  while 
Is  the  one  who  can  smile 
islqmii'.  ai  sF^®"  everything's  going  dead  wrong. 

;q99l8£  a. 
jasm  981  w  i 
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IN  THE  AMUSEMENT  WORI^D 

After  eleven  years  of  remarkable  financial  prosperity,  the  ever  popu- 
lar blue  grass  melodrama  "In  Old  Kentucky"  still  remains  a  potent  attrac- 
tion with  playgoers  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  the  great  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Probably  no  American  play  of  modern  times  appeals 
as  strongly  to  the  masses  as  does  this  idyllic  romance  of  the  Southland  with 
its  characteristic  types  of  Southern  life,  its  scenes  on  the  race  track,  its 
grotesque  pickaninnies  and  its  manifold  other  attractive  features.  The 
singing  and  dancing  little  darkies  come  in  for  no  small  share  of  applause, 
and  their  portion  of  the  entertainment  is  one  of  the  delightful  episodes 
of  the  play.  There  are  over  a  score  of  these  ragged  little  "picks,"  some 
of  whom  compose  the  Wangdoodle  Brass  Band,  others  sing,  dance,  wield 
the  drum  major's  baton,  shoot  craps  and  amuse  themselves  in  various 
ways.  Their  native,  unaffected  ease  and  apparent  enjoyment  of  all  they  do 
render  this  a  remarkable  stage  picture.  The  lovers  of  good,  wholesome 
stage  entertainment  find  in  "In  Old  Kentucky"  a  veritable  mine  of  good 
things  < 


The  Burton  Holmes  Travelogues,  as  they  are  now  called,  will  be  given 
n  five  successive  lectures.  During  the  past  summer  months,  while  Mr. 
Holmes  was  giving  his  double  series  of  all  American  subjects  at  Queens 
Hall,  London,  he  was  devoting  the  daylight  hours  to  obtaining  material, 
photographic  and  otherwise,  for  two  travelogues  on  London.  With  these 
two  interesting  subjects  he  proposes  to  open  his  series  here,  the  first  "In 
London"  showing  the  Londoner  in  his  surroundings  of  work-a-day  life. 
"The  City,"  which  is  the  heart  and  center  of  the  commercial  life  of  Eng- 
land— the  older  part  of  I/>ndon — with  its  crowded  streets  its  historic 
spots,  such  as  the  Mansion  House,  the  Bank  of  England,  St.  Paul's,  the 
Tower,  and  its  ancient  churches,  and  the  newer  portions  of  London, 
nevertheless  old  and  most  interesting,  in  which  are  found  Wesminster 
Abbey,  the  palaces,  parks  and  museums. 

The  second  topic,  "Round  About  London,"  deals  more  especially  with 
the  Englishman  at  play;  the  frocks  and  frills  of  fashion  at  Henley,  with 
its  world-renowned  regatta  and  its  house-boat  parties;  the  Derby,  at  which 
are  seen  the  noblest  as  well  as  the  lowest  of  London's  citizens;  the  Cry*- 
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tal  Palace,  Hampstead  Heath  and  Epping  Forrest — ^and  the  playgrounds 
of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  on  Bank  Holidays.  After  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  two  London  travelogues,  Mr.  Holmes  went  to  Ireland  where 
he  spent  the  balance  of  the  summer  in  travel,  wandering  from  the  beauti- 
ful lakes  in  the  South  to  the  cliffs  and  crags  of  the  North  and  from  the 
castles  and  villas  of  the  Eastern  riviera  to  the  humble  fisher-huts  of  Achill 
Island. 


Among  the  features  of  the  Irish  lecture  will  be  the  Dublin  horse  fair, 
one  of  the  greatest  events  of  the  kind  in  the  world  where  the  nobility 
and  smart  set  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  come  to  see  and 
be  seen  and  where  the  finest  horses  in  the  world  are  the  supposed  at- 
traction. "The  Russian  Empire"  is  the  fourth  topic  and  Japan,  the  fifth 
and  last;  no  two  subjects  could  be  more  interesting  at  the  present  time. 
With  the  adoption  of  the  new  title  "travelogu'cs,"  wMch  signifies  an  en- 
tertainment seen  and  experienced  as  a  substitute  for  travel  rather  than  a 
dry  form  of  lecture  merely  heard,  Mr.  Holmes  has  added  a  large  number 
of  motion  pictures  to  each  series  besides  which  he  will  show  the  usual 
colored  views. 


A  notable  excursion  of  Chicago's  moneyed  men  is  that  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  of  that  city,  who  left  last  Monday  in  a  body  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  personally  satisfy  themselves  as  to  its  com- 
mercial and  financial  aspect.  The  Saturday  evening  previous  a  banquet 
was  held,  and  prominent  among  the  speakers  was  the  Cuban  Minister, 
Senor  Quesada.  His  address  was  listened  to  with  all  the  attention  and 
authority  his  subject  can  elicit.  The  Cuban  legation  it  is  said,  repres- 
ents tlie  hardest  worked  of  any  in  Washington,  and  this  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  tremendous  energy  of  Senor  Quesada.  Few  foreign  governments 
are  as  fortunately  situated  as  Cuba  in  its  choice  of  a  representative  here 
at  the  Capital.  Wednesday  of  this  week  the  Minister  spoke  at  the  Loyal 
Legion  function.  Accompanied  by  a  Senatorial  contingent  he  goes  next 
week  to  address  the  Hight  Point  Club,  made  up  of  leading  manufacturers 
of  the  South. 
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poems  13ou  ©ugbt  to  1Rnow, 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever: 
Its  loveliness  increases ;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness  — Keats. 


JEANIE  MORRISON 
William  Motherwell,   Lawyer,   Journalist  and  Poet;   bom  Glasgow, 
1797,  died  there  1835. 

Was  twenty  years  in  writing  his  "Jeanie  Morrison"  which  celebrates 
his  love  for  one  of  his  childish  playmates. 

I've  wander'd  east,  I've  wander'd  west, 

Thro'  mony  a  weary  way; 
But  never,  never  can  forget 

The  luve  o'  life's  young  day! 
The  fire  that's  blawn  on  Beltane  e'en 

May  weel  be  black  gin  Yule; 
But  blacker  fa'  awaits  the  heart 
When  first  fond  luve- grows  cule. 

O,  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

The  thochts  o'  bygane  years 
Shall  fling  their  shadows  ower  my  path. 

And  blind  my  een  wi'  tears: 
They  blind  my  een  wi'  saut,  saut  tears, 

And  sair  and  sick  I  pine. 
As  memory  idly  summons  up 

The  blithe  blinks  o'  langsyne. 

'Twas  then  we  luvit  ilk  ither  weel; 

'Twas  then  we  twa  did  part: 
Sweet  time — sad  time!  twa  bairns  at  scule— 

Twa  bairns  and  but  ae  heart! 
'Twas  then  we  sat  on  ae  laigh  bink 

To  leir  ilk  ither  lear; 
And  tones  and  looks  and  smiles  were  shed, 

Rembere'd  everraair. 
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I  wonder,  Jeanie,  aften  yet. 

When  sitting  on  that  bink, 
Cheek  touchin'  cheek,  loof  lock'd  in  loof,. 

What  our  wee  heads  could  think? 
When  baith  bent  doun  ower  ae  braid  page« 

Wi'  ae  buik  on  our  knee, 
Thy  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  but 

My  lesson  was  in  thee. 

Oh,  mind  ye  how  we  hung  our  heads, 

How  cheeks  brent  red  wi'  shame, 
Whene'er  the  scule-weans,  laughin',  said 

We  cleek'd  thegither  hame? 
And  mind  ye  o'  the  Saturdays, 

(The  scule  then  skail't  at  noon). 
When  we  ran  afF  to  speel  the  braes — 

The  broomy  braes  o'  June? 

My  head  rins  round  and  round  about, 

My  heart  flows  like  a  sea. 
As,  ane  by  ane,  the  thochts  rush  back 

O'  scule-time  and  o'  thee. 
O  momin*  life!   O  raomin'  luve! 

O  lichtsome  days  and  lang. 
When  hinnied  hopes  around  our  hearts 

Like  simmer  blossoms  sprang! 

Oh«  mind  ye,  luve,  how  aft  we  left 

The  deavin'  dinsome  toun. 
To  wander  by  the  green  bum-side. 

And  hear  its  waters  croon? 
The  simmer  leaves  hung  ower  our  heads. 

The  flowers  burst  round  our  feet. 
And,  in  the  gloamin'  o'  the  wood, 

The  throssil  whusslit  sweet; — 

The  throssil  whusslit  in  the  wood« 

The  bum  sang  to  the  trees. 
And  we,  wi'  Nature's  heart  in  tune. 

Concerted  harmonies; 
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And  on  the  knowe  abune  the  burn 

For  hours  thegither  sat, 
In  the  silentness  o'  joy,  till  baith 

Wi'  very  gladness  grat. 

Ay,  ay,'dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Tears  trinkled  doun  your  cheek, 
Like  dew-beads  on  a'rose,  yet  nane 

Had  ony  power  to  speak! 
That  was  a  time,  a  blessed  time 

When  hearts  were  fresh  and  young, 
When  freely  gush'd  all  feelings  forth, 

Unsyllabled — unsung! 

I  marvel,  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Gin  I  hae  been  to  thee 
As  closely  twined  wi'  earliest  thochts 

As  ye  hae  been  to  me? 
Oh,  tell  me  gin  their  music  fills 

Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine? 
Oh,  say  gin  e'er  your  heart  grows  grit 

Wi'  dreamin'  o'  langsyne? 

I've  wander'd  east,  I've  wander'd  west, 

I've  borne  a  weary  lot; 
But  in  my  wanderin's,  far  or  near. 

Ye  never  were  forgot. 
The  fount  that  first  burst  f  rae  this  heart 

Still  travels  on  its  way. 
And  channels  deeper  as  it  rins 

The  luve  o'  life's  young  day. 

O,  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Sin'  we  were  sinder'd  young, 
I've  never  seen  your  face,  nor  heard 

The  music  o'  your  tongue; 
But  I  could  hug  all  wretchedness, 

And  happy  could  I  dee. 
Did  I  but  ken  your  heart  still  dream'd 

O'  bygane  days  and  m«! 
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Public  Opinion  and  Current  Comment. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  thus  far  made  in  the  Senate  in  favor  of 
single  Statehood  for  the  four  Western  Territories  clamoring  for  admission 
into  the  sisterhood  of  States,  is  that  made  by  Senator  Clark,  of  Montana, 
on  Wednesday  last.  Mr.  Clark  holds  that  in  matter  of  population,  intelligence, 
wealth,  and  material  resources  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  the 
Indian  Territory  fill  all  the  requirements  of  single  Statehood.  Senator  Clark 
laid  the  facts  before  the  Senate  yesterday  in  a  forcible,  interesting  and  lucid 
manner,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  admitting  the 
Territories  into  the  Union  was  a  matter  of  political  policy  instead  of  a 
matter  of  justice  and  right  Senator  Clark's  argument  in  their  behalf  would 
have  settled  the  question  in  the  minds  of  Senators  without  further  debate. 

Republican  Senators  fear  that  if  single  Statehood  carries  the  day  that 
eight  new  Senators,  to  be  elected  in  the  course  of  time,  would  add  eight 
new  votes  to  the  Democratic  side.  From  a  strictly  Republican  partisan 
viewpoint  that  is  not  to  be  tolerated.  In  view  of  this  fact  the  doubling  up 
process  will  go  forward  to  a  probably  successful  conclusion,  or  else  the 
Territories  will  remain  as  they  are  for  an  indefinite  period.  Since  Senator 
Clark's  return  from  Europe  he  has  been  the  hardest-worked  man  in  the 
Senate.  In  addition  to  his  own  business  affairs,  which  are  carried  on  on 
a  gigantic  scale,  he  allows  no  part  of  his  Senatorial  duties  to  suffer.  He 
employs  a  large  force  of  clerks  and  secretaries  to  aid  him  in  the  transaction 
of  his  private  and  public  affairs,  and  when  other  public  men  are  asleep  the 
Montana  Senator  may  be  found  at  his  desk  hard  at  work  far  into  the  morn- 
ing hours.  Much  has  been  spoken  and  written  in  derision  of  millionaire 
Senators,  the  impression  conveyed  being  that  they  were  simply  seeking  for 
a  soft  job. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  some  of  the  richest  men  in  the  Senate  are  the 
hardest  workers.     From  their  earliest  youth  they  have  been  men  of  action 
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or  they  could  not  have  achieved  what  they  have.  Work,  therefore,  has 
become  a  necessity  with  them  and  they  are  never  happier  than  when  they  are 
driving  things  with  a  forty  horsepower.  Senator  Clark,  of  Montana,  is  a 
brilliant  illustration  of  this  type  of  rich  men,  and  the  late  Senator  McMillan, 
of  Michigan,  was  another.  Senator  Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island,  whose 
wealth  extends  far  into  the  millions,  is  another  example  of  the  hard-working 
Senator,  and  the  list  could,  if  deemed  necessary,  be  greatly  extended. 


President  Roosevelt  in  his  address  on  trusts  and  railroad  rates  before 
the  Union  League,  of  Philadelphia,  last  Monday  night  was  at  his  best.  Not 
only  at  his  best  on  account  of  the  lucidity  of  .his  statements,  but  particularly 
so  on  account  of  the  wise  manner  in  which  he  handled  two  of  the  foremost 
subjects  pressing  for  settlement  before  the  American  people.  If  at  any  time 
since  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  President  a  feeling  has  existed  in  certain  quar- 
ters that  he  was  liable  to  run  amuck  in  regard  to  the  business  interests  of  the 
country,  his  admirable  address  before  the  Union  League  will  tend  to  dissipate 
such  ideas.  It  is  plainly  evident  that  the  President  stands  for  equity  and 
honest  dealing  between  corporate  bodies  and  the  people,  and  as  far  as  lies 
in  his  power  he  intends  to  see  to  it  that  the  rights  of  neither  are  infringed 
upon. 

The  President  believes  that  power  should  be  lodged  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  or  some  similar  body,  to  see  that  every  shipper 
who  uses  the  railroads  and  every  man  who  owns  or  manages  a  railroad  shall 
on  the  one  hand  be  given  justice,  and  on  the  other  hand  required  to  do 
justice.  The  policy  of  the  administration  is  not  to  strike  down  the  rich  man 
nor  tolerate  any  attack  upon  his  rights,  but  to  preserve  the  rights  of  all 
no  matter  how  highly  placed  they  may  be  or  how  humble  in  the  equation 
of  human  existence.  No  decent  American  can  find  fault  with  the  President's 
declarations  on  these  important  questions  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  well- 
meaning  citizen  to  press  forward  and  strengthen  his  hands  in  his  endeavor 
to  rightly  solve  problems  of  far-reaching  importance  to  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  men. 


Tlie  Beef  Trust  now  knows  just  where  it  stands,  viz.,  that  it  has  been 
engaging  for  years  past  in  a  gigantic  conspiracy  against  the  American  people. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  did  not  need  a  decision  of  the  highest  tribunal  in 
the  land  to  inform  the  members  of  the  trust  of  that  fact.    They  well  knew 
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when  they  entered  into  the  combine  that  they  were  conspiring  against  the 
masses  in  order  to  enlarge  their  profits.  Of  all  the  shameful  trusts  that 
have  been  organized  in  this  country  the  Beef  Trust  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
shameful  and  cruel.  It  has  laid  tribute  on  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  every  state  in  the  Union  with  the  boldness  and  assurance  of  a  high- 
wayman and  when  perchance  a  protest  was  made  the  answer  was,  "What  ar« 
you  going  to  do  about  it?" 


The  Gridiron  Club,  which  gave  a  famous  entertainment  on  Saturday 
night,  is  presumably  a  press  club,  but  if  the  illustrious  members  desert  tiieir 
colors  as  rapidly  during  the  coming  year  as  they  have  during  the  past,  the 
penmen  will  form  only  a  small  working  minority.  The  Vice-President  of 
the  celebrated  prandial  organization,  Francis  E.  Leupp,  is  the  latest  deserter. 
Mr.  Leupp  reluctantly  gave  up  his  honored  position  at  the  head  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  Bureau  to  become  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
He  will  no  longer  be  numbered  among  the  brilliant  journalists  of  the  Capital, 
nor  answer  the  call  when  the  Press  Gallery  meets  to  transact  businefs. 
He  will  maintain  only  a  nominal  connection  with  the  great  daily  of  which 
William  Cullen  Bryant  was  once  editor,  and  hereafter  will  be  a  strong 
and    earnest   worker    in    the    department    world   of    Washington. 

It  is  a  pity,  but  the  Interior  Department  gains  much.  Robert  J.  Wynne, 
the  Postmaster  General  and  slated  as  Consul-General  at  London,  has  quit 
the  ranks  of  journalism  forever.  It  served  as  a  ladder  to  gain  the  highest 
political  prestige  and  Mr.  WjTine  will  find  his  life  work  in  active  politics. 
Louis  A.  Coolidge,  known  for  years  as  the  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Journal,  gave  up  newspaper  work  last  spring  and  is  now  employed  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  several  big  concerns,  an  occupation  which  seems  at 
once  more  lucrative  and  congeaial.  George  A.  Rouzer,  for  years  head  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Bureau,  is  also  in  political  work  and  has  given  up 
journalism  permanently.  Charles  Randolph  is  head  of  an  insurance  company, 
and  does  no  press  work  at  all.  But  the  list  is  long  and  scanning  the 
members  who  make  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Gridiron  Club,  there  are  so 
many  who  have  renounced  their  noble  calling,  that  it  would  seem  timely 
for  the  organization  to  make  out  a  new  constitution.  The  terms  for  member- 
ship under  existing  conditions  look  arbitrary  and  unreasonable.  The  Press 
Gallery  test  would  be  an  excellent  remedy  to  apply  to  active  and  unhmitcd 
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inembjcrs  of  the  Gridtron,  that  is,  if  the  organization  wants  to  maintain  ito 
pretext  as  as  a  press  clab. 


The  German  embassy  has  been  a  news  center  for  the  past  week.  The 
arrival  of  the  future  Baron  Bussche-Haddenhauscn,  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
Charge  d'  Affairs,  was  the  most  interesting  news  of  last  Sunday.  Baron  and 
Baroness  Bussche  are  popular  members  of  society  and  they  were  over- 
whelmed with  congratulations.  One  of  the  first  cable  messages  was  from  the 
And)assador  and  his  wife  who  are  staying  for  a  week  with  Mrs.  Langham  at 
Nice.  Baroness  von  Sternberg  has  no  children  but  she  is  devoted  to  the 
two  pretty  little  daughters  of  the  First  Secretary,  and  they  are  frequent 
visitors  at  the  embassy,  when  she  is  at  home.  In  the  absence  of  the  Am- 
bassador, it  fell  to  Baron  Bussche  to  entertain  a  large  company  on  Friday, 
the  27th,  to  commemorate  the  Kaiser's  birthday.  Usually,  the  fete  day  is  cele- 
brated by  a  reception,  to  which  scores  of  German-Americans  from  this  and 
other  cities,  are  asked.  Unlike  the  average  emigrant,  the  German  retains 
for  generations  his  devotion  to  the  Fatherland  and  to  its  rulers.  He  will 
eome  any  distance  and  endure  all  kinds  of  hardship  to  attend  a  festivity 
at  the  embassy.  Indeed,  the  desire  of  well-meaning  Germans  to  appear 
in  a  social  capacity  at  the  embassy,  took  on  such  an  air  of  familiarity  that 
the  present  representative  of  the  Kaiser  has  to  draw  a  closer  line  than 
his  predecessor.  Dr.  von  Holleben.  That  worthy  diplomat  sent  out  hundreds 
of  invitations  every  year  on  the  Kaiser's  birthday  feast.  Last  year.  Baron 
von  Sternberg  contented  himself  with  asking  the  members  of  his  staff 
to  dinner  and  some  two  dozen  friends  to  join  the  company  afterward  and 
drink  the  Kaiser's  health.  This  course  has  not  increased  the  Baron's  popu- 
larity, but  it  has  lent  a  more  dignified  aspect  to  the  celebration.  The  Ambas- 
sador is  expected  home  about  February  15. 


Lively  times  are  ahead  for  the  legislators  who  make  great  parade  of 
investigating  the  Hon.  Paul  Morton,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Morton 
has  acquired  a  new  assortment  of  trouble  other  than  that  growing  out  of 
freight  traffic  for  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  The  Lake  Submarine  Torpedo 
Company  is  here  loudly  demanding  the  scalp  of  the  Secretary,  because  he 
awarded  a  large  contract  to  the  Holland  company  without  a  preliminary  test 
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The  law  allows  the  Secretary  option  on  these  tests,  but  this  complaint,  coming 
on  the  heels  of  Senator  Cullom's  irate  deliverance  about  the  freight  question, 
has  warmed  up  the  situation  a  little.  Mr.  Morton  bears  his  troubles  with 
unruffled  composure.  Having  been  in  the  railroad  business  for  some  years, 
he  is  used  to  getting  drubbings  from  dissatisfied  patrons.  Naturally,  however, 
he  resents  the  onslaughts  of  CuUom  and  the  inuendoes  of  Illinois  members 
of  Congress,  not  to  mention  the  Chicago  press.  The  Lake  people  assert  that 
they  spent  much  time  and  money  preparing  for  the  test  which  the  Secretary 
refused  to  permit.  They  claim  that  Mr.  Moody,  before  leaving  the  Navy 
Department,  practically  decided  in  favor  of  the  Holland  boats  and  that  Mr. 
Morton  was  biased  by  Mr.  Moody's  views  without  giving  the  Lake  company 
an  opportunity  to  prove  the  worth  of  their  craft.  There  seems  no  practical 
way  to  take  the  contract  away  from  the  Holland  company.  They  accepted 
Mr.  Morton's  terms  on  December  23  and  are  now  at  work  on  the  order.  But 
the  theme  will  do  to  liven  up  Congress  during  this  dull  time,  when  tariff 
revision  is  prefunctorily  discussed. 


Cuba,  the  youngest  of  nations  has  the  youngest  minister  in  the  corps 
at  Washington,  and  until  Miss  Elizabeth  Glover  became  the  chatelaine  of 
the  Netherlands  legation,  it  possessed  the  most  youthful  mistress  pre- 
siding over  its  national  home.  Senor  and  Senora  Quesada  have  lived  in 
Washington  so  long  that  they  do  not  seem  members  of  the  foreign  col- 
ony. During  the  struggle  for  ind'Cpendence,  which  resulted  so  gloriously 
for  the  "Pearl  of  the  Antilles,"  the  Quesadas  lived  here  and  won  scores 
of  friends  who  are  still  honored  to  be  counted  among  their  intimates. 
They  won  friends  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  their  influence  among  the 
public  men  of  Washington,  with  little  prestige  and  few  resources,  was 
great  enough  to  offset  the  power  and  arrogance  of  the  Spanish  Minister 
and  Senora  De  Lome.  Mr.  Quesada  has  been  a  wise  and  capable  minis- 
ter, but  the  work  which  has  gained  him  highest  regard  and  most  lasting 
fame  was  the  work  accomplished  as  the  chief  of  the  junta,  established 
at  tha  Raleigh. 

Senora  Quesada  was  equally  well  known  in  those  sad  days  for  her 
intense  patriotism,  and  for  the  practical  efforts .  she  made  among  her  dis- 
tressed country-people.  She  comes  of  a  long  linnet  of  Cuban  patriots  and  she 
has  been  an  honor  to  their  traditions.  Her  grandfather  was  one  of  the  great 
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legal  minds  of  his  native  city,  Havana,  and  he  amassed  a  fortune,  con- 
sideired  stupendous  in  those  days  and  reckoned  at  almost  a  million  of  our 
currency.  He  gave  liberally  to  the  insurrectionists  of  1868  and  was  exiled 
by  the  Governor-General  of  Cuba  and  came  to  New  York  to  reside.  His 
only  daughter  was  the  mother  of  Senora  Quesada.  She  inherited  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  her  father  and  spent  large  sums  of  money  fitting  out 
relief  expeditions  and  trying  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  Cuban  exiles 
in  this  country.  This  lady  married  Dr.  R.  L.  Miranda,  of  Havana.  She  died 
in  1898,  just  before  the  independence  of  Cuba  was  assured.  Her  husband 
and  the  father  of  Senora  Quesada  survives  her  and  is  a  distinguished  pro- 
iessor  of  law  in  the  Cuban  Capital. 

Senora  Quesada  is  like  all  the  matrons  of  the  Ivatin  race,  a  defvoted 
wife  and  mother,  and  much  fonder  of  her  little  home  circle  than  of  the 
frivolities  of  society.  The  Cuban  legation,  however,  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  homes  in  the  foreign  contingent  and  the  Minister  and  his  wife 
dispense  much  hospitality.  The  marriage  of  the  Cuban  Minister  and 
his  wife  was  the  result  of  a  romantic  and  ardent  courtship,  beginning  when 
Mr.  Quesada  was  a  school  boy.  The  courtship,  carried  on  secretly  while 
both  were  so  young,  ended  in  their  marriage  in  1892.  Three  children 
were  bom  of  this  marriage,  all  of  them  in  this  country  and  two  in  this 
city.  The  eldest,  a  boy  named  Gonzalo,  for  his  father,  was  an  especial 
favorite  of  the  late  President  McKinley,  and  spent  much  time  in  the 
White  House.  The  youngest  child,  Ramon,  died  here  when  an  infant, 
and  Senora  Quesada  grieved  so  that  she  did  not  enter  society  for  over 
three  years.  This  winter,  however,  she  has  laid  aside  her  mourning  and 
has  given  several  brilliant  entertainments.  On  Sunday  last,  a  breafast 
to  which  many  of  the  Latin-American  and  other  diplomats  were  invited, 
was  given  to  Mgr.  Broderick,  the  Bishop  of  Havana,  who  passed  through 
Washington  enroute  to  his  see. 


Miss  Clementine  de  Lobel,  the  elder  of  the  two  charming  guests  of 
Baroness  Mayor  des  Planches,  wife  of  the  Italian  Ambassador,  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  young  women  in  society.  Miss  Lobel  came  to  Washr 
ington  in  September  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  International  Geographi- 
cal Congress,  of  which  her  mother  and  younger  sister,  Miss  Jehane  de 
Lobel,   as   well   as   herself,   were   accredited   as   delegates.     She    read   an 
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interesting  paper  before  that  learned  body  on  conditions  in  Dawson  City 
and  the  staking  of  mining  claims,  which  was  not  only  interesting  but 
important  to  the  annals  of  the  society.  Miss  Lobel  has  lived  for  the  past 
two  years  in  the  snow  city  and  has  been  an  invaluable  aide  to  her  father, 
who  has  large  mining  interests  in  that  wonderful  town.  The  friendship 
between  the  M.  Lobel,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  French  Chamber  o£ 
Deputies,  and  Baron  Mayor  des  Planches  extend  over  many  years  and 
the  same  bond  unites  Madame  Lobel  and  the  Baroness.  After  the  meetings 
of  the  Geographical  Society,  the  Ambassador  entertained  his  four  guests, 
M.  and  Madame  and  the  Misses  Lobel,  at  his  cdttage  in  Atlantic  City, 
and  the  experience  proved  delightful,  especially  for  the  young  ladies. 

The  Misses  de  Lobel  have  many  distinguished  relatives  in  this  country 
and  after  leaving  Washington,  they  will  go  to  New  Orleans  to  be  present 
at  the  Mardi  Gras  festivities,  and,  incidentally,  become  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  American  members  of  their  family.  The  town  of 
Lobelville,  in  Tennessee,  is  named  for  their  grandfather's  brother,  who 
was  a  traveler  and  explorer,  and  eventually  pitched  his  tent  in  the  glorious 
mountain  country  of  the  South  and  has  left  numerous  descendants.  Miss 
Clementine  is  a  fine  linguist  and  enjoys  an  advantage  over  many  American 
belles,  in  that  she  has  addressed  nearly  all  the  European  diplomats  in 
their  vernacular.  She  is  a  skilled  musician,  besides  being  a  graceful  and 
forceful  writer.  As  a  climax  to  their  pleasant  and  novel  experiences  in 
the  American  Capital,  the  Baroness  will  take  her  young  friends  to  the 
inaugural  ball.. 

William  Gillette  will  be  the  attraction  at  the  New  National  next  week, 
when  he  will  be  presented  by  Charles  Frohman  in  "The  Admirable 
Crichton,"  the  delightful  fantastical  comedy  from  the  pen  of  J.  M.  Barrie. 
This  play  has  afforded  Mir.  Gillettee  a  vehicle  for  the  last  two-  seasons,  but 
as  in  it  he  played  all  last  season  at  the  Lyceum  Theater,  New  York,  his 
tour  this  year  has  been  confined  to  a  few  of  the  larger  cities.  For  the 
engagement  in  Washington  Mr.  Gillette  will  be  seen  surrounded  by  the 
original  New  York  cast  and  production  in  its  entirety.  The  plot  of  the 
play  has  to  do  with  the  character  of  "Crichton" — ^played  by  Mr.  Gillette — 
a  model  butler  of  the  English  type,  who  by  strange  turn  of  fortune's 
wheel  becomes  the  master  of  his  former  employers.  The  scenes  are  laid 
in  London  and  upon  an  uncharted  island  of  the  Southern  Seas.     The  play 
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sparkles   with   Mt.    Barrie's    inimitable    delicate   hunxor   and    abounds    with 
dramatic  situations  of  deep  intensity. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Barrie's  object  in  writing  the  play  was  the 
creation  of  a  social  satire,  but  the  playwright  himself  avers  that  his  sole 
object  was  to  amuse  and  interest.  That  in  these  he  has  been  successful 
is  conclusively  proven  by  the  great  success  with  which  the  play  has  been 
met  both  here  and  in  England.  Indeed,  there  are  many  playgoers  who 
stand  ready  to  declare  that  not  only  is  the  play  the  best  work  Mr.  Barrie 
has  offered  to  the  stage,  but  that  it  affords  Mr.  Gillette  opportunity  for 
the  most  brilliantly  artistic  work  of  his  wonderful  successful  career.  The 
play  has  been  mounted  by  Mr.  Frohman  with  a  lavishness  and  attention 
to  detail  unusual  even  for  him. 

Washington  "Mirror" 


WHERE   THE   STORK  HAD  BEEN 

Ask  a  German  where  the  storks  go  when  they  leave  the  Fatherland  and 
h«  will  reply:  "South."  That  is  all  he  knows  about  it.  But  some  years 
ago  an  American  clergyman  temporarily  residing  at  Berlin  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  deciding  where  these  birds  spend  the  colder  part  of  the  year. 

He  enticed  one  of  them  into  his  garden,  caught  it  and  placed  a  silver 
ring  about  its  leg,  on  which  was  engraved  "Berlin,  1888."  Having  ob- 
served the  habits  of  the  birds,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  stork  would  re- 
occupy  its  usual  quarters  in  the  spring,  which  indeed  proved  to  be  the  case 
The  surprise  of  the  clergyman's  household  was  great,  however,  when  its 
members  noticed  that  "their  stork"  now  wore  two  silver  rings  upon  its  leg 
instead  of  one. 

The  bird  was  recaptured  and,  behold!  the  old  ring  was  still  there, 
and  accompanying  it  another  which  read:  "India  sends  greetings  to  Ber- 
lin." 


There  oncet  wus  two  cats  in  Kilkenny— 

Aich  thought  there  wus  one  cat  too  many. 

So  they  quarreled  an'  fit: 

An'  tliey  scratched  an'  they  bit: 

Til  exceptin'  their  nails,  an'  the  tips  o'  their  tails; 

Instead  o'  two  cats,  there  wus  n't  any! 
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Children's    Department.  ^ 

GRANDPA'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD 
"Come  Grandpa,  Tommy  and  I  are  ready  for  another  story." 
"Good  evening  Tommy.    I  am  glad  to  see  you.      Benny,  give  Tommy 
a  chair  by  the  fire,  for  I  can  see  that  Jack  Frost  has    been    pinching    his 
ears  and  nose." 

"Now  Benny,  do  you  remember  what  king  it  was  who  conquered  the 
rich  king  Croesus?" 

"Why  yes  sir!     It  was  king  Cyrus." 

"That  is  right  my  little  man,  and  it  is  king  Cyrus  we  are  going  to 
talk  about  tonight.  What  would  you  think  of  a  grandpa  who,  just  be- 
cause he  had  a  dream  that  his  little  grand-child  was  going  to  grow  up 
and  be  a  greater  man  than  he,  would  contrive  to  put  the  little  boy  to  death?" 
"I  should  think  him  a  very  bad  grandpa;  shouldn't  you,  Tommy?" 
"I  should  think  so.  Did  king  Cyrus  try  to  kill  his  little  grand-child, 
Mr.  Barlow?" 

"No  Tommy,  but  when  king  Cyrus  was  a  little  baby,  his  grandpa, 
who  was  a  powerful  king,  had  a  dream  that  this  little  baby  boy  would 
sometime  conquer  all  of  Asia,  and  like  the  wicked  king  Herod,  in  the  Bi- 
ble, who,  when  he  heard  of  the  birth  of  our  Savior,  tried  to  kill  Him  to 
prevent  His  becoming  king  of  the  Jews;  king  Astyages,  the  grandpa  of 
Cyrus,  commanded  a  servant  of  his,  whose  name  was  Harpagus,  to  put 
Cyrus  to  death. 

"But  Harpagus,  who  was  not  so  bad  as  the  king,  resolved  to  save 
the  little  boy's  life;  and  although  he  had  promised  the  king  to  carry  out 
his  orders,  secretly  conveyed  Cyrus  ofif  into  the  country  and  gave  him  to  a 
shepherd,  to  bring  up  as  his  own  child.  The  young  Cyrus  quickly  dis- 
tinguished himself  among  the  country  lads  by  his  superior  daring  and 
dignity.  On  one  occasion  he  was  elected  king  in  some  boyish  game  by 
his  companions,  and  in  the  exerois  of  his  royal  authority,  caused  a  noble- 
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man's  son  to  be  severely  whipped.  The  father  complained  to  king  Asty- 
ages,  who  caused  Cyrus  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  recognizing  the 
boy  to  be  his  grandson,  sent  him  back  to  Persia — the  magi  having  in  some 
way  satisfied  the  king  that  his  dream  had  already  been  fulfilled." 

"What  ie  the  magi,  Grandpa?" 

"The  magi  were  men  who  advised  the  king.  It  was  the  magi,  or 
Wise  Men  of  the  East,  who  were  guided  by  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  to  the 
place  where  Jesus  was  born. 

"As  Cyrus  grew  up  to  manhood,  he  began  to  plan  to  make  himself 
the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of  kings.  He  was  just  the  kind  of  man  to 
gather  around  him  brave,  venturesome,  loyal  fellows,  as  he  had  an  agree- 
able manner,  and  was  very  courageous  himself. 

"His  grandfather  had  made  himself  hateful  to  his  subjects  by  his 
unkind  acts.  This  made  it  all  the  easier  for  Cyrus  to  carry  out  his  pur- 
pose. Harpagus,  who,  you  will  remember,  saved  the  life  of  Cyrus  when 
he  was  a  baby,  now  secretly  aided  him  to  raise  a  body  of  soldiers,  and 
Cyrus,  with  their  help,  conquered  his  grandfather's  soldiers  and  made 
himself  king  in  his  grandfather's  place.  Thus  it  was  that  his  grandfath- 
er's dream  came  true,  for  when  Cyrus  became  king  he  was  very  much 
more  powerful  than  his  grandfather." 

"And  was  that  how  he  was  able  to  conquer  the  rich  king  Croesus, 
Grandpa?" 

"Yes  my  little  man,  and  he  did  not  stop  with  conquering"  the  country 
of  Lydia,  for  he  conquered  all  of  Asia  Minor;  and  afterwards  led  his 
victorious  army  against  the  famous  city  of  Babylon,  whose  ruler  was  the 
wicked  Belshazzar  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

"The  city  of  Babylon  was  called  'The  Lady  of  Kingdoms,'  because 
it  was  so  large,  and  had  so  many  people  and  so  much  wealth  within  its 
walls.  These  walls  were  of  great  height  and  thickness.  Herodotus,  the 
'Father  of  History,'  describes  this  magnificent  city  as  surrounded  by  a 
wall  more  than  forty-eight  miles  in  length,  with  a  height  of  two  hundred 
cubits  and  a  breadth  of  fifty  cubits." 

"How  much  is  a  cubit,  Grandpa?" 

"A  foot  and  a  half,  my  little  boy,  so  that  according  to  Herodotus, 
this  great  wall  must  have  been  three  hundred  feet  in  height  and  seventy - 
five  feet  wide.  He  also  says  it  had  a  hundred  gates  of  brass,  with  posts 
and  hooks  of  the  same  metal  on  which  to  hang  them;  and  on  top  of  the 
walls  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  towers. 

-•'One  of  .the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world  was  to  be  found  in 
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Babylon.  This  was  the  famous  park  or  pleasure  ground  which  consti- 
tuted the  main  glory  of  the  palace  of  the  king  and  was  called  the  "Hang- 
ing Garden."  King  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  grandfather  of  Belshazzar,  lov- 
ed his  beautiful  queen,  Amyitis,  who  was  a  Median  princess  and  pined 
for  the  woods  and  mountains  of  Media,  and  so  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  a  to- 
ken of  his  great  love  for  her,  caused  this  wonderful  structure,  the  "hang- 
ing garden,"  to  be  built.  It  covered  a  space  of  nearly  four  acres,  and 
rose  in  terraces  curiously  constructed,  with  stone  pillars  across  which 
were  placed  stones  covered  with  reeds  and  bitumen,  and  again  with 
bricks  joined  by  cement;  above  these  were  sheets  of  lead  to  prevent  mois- 
ture from  flowing  down,  and  finally  a  su£Bcient  layer  of  earth;  the  sum- 
mit being  elevated  three  hundred  feet  above  the  base,  so  that  at  a  dis- 
tance the  whole  presented  the  appearance  of  a  pyramidal  wooded  hill. 
There  was  a  large  reservoir  at  the  summit,  which  was  filled  with  water 
by  pumping  from  the  Euphrates,  for  the  watering  of  the  garden,  and  the 
supply  of  its  many  fountains. 

"Groves  and  avenues  of  beautiful  trees,  and  many  beautiful  flowers 
adorned  the  garden, 

"This  must  have  formed  a  grateful  retreat  for  the  Babylonian  queen, 
whom  it  reminded  at  once  of  her  husband's  love,  and  of  her  native 
country. 

"When  we  think  of  the  strong  high  walls  which  surrounded  Baby- 
lon, how  do  you  suppose  it  was  possible  for  Cyrus  and  his  soldiers  to  con- 
quer this  great  city?  for  they  never  could  hope  to  reach  the  top  of  these 
high  walls  the  way  they  did  when  they  captured  the  citadel  of  Lydia  and 
took  the  rich  king  Croesus  prisoner.  Well  this  is  the  way  they  did  it. 
There  was  a  great  river  called  the  Euphrates,  which  ran  under  the  walls 
and  through  a  part  of  the  city.  So  Cyrus  put  his  soldiers  to  work  dig- 
ging canals  into  which  he  could  turn  the  waters  of  this  great  river  when- 
ever he  pleased,  and  as  the  Bible  says,  when  Belshazzar,  the  ruler,  was 
feasting  and  drinking  wine  with  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom,  to  show  how 
little  he  feared  Cyrus  and  his  soldiers,  that  great  general  gave  orders  to 
his  soldiers  to  open  the  canals  they  had  digged,  and  let  the  waters  of  the 
river  into  them.  And  when  the  water  was  all  gone,  Cyrus  and  his  sol- 
diers marched  along  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  in  this  way  got  inside  of 
the  walls,  and  surprised  the  inhabitants  by  appearing  ready  for  battle, 
while  some  of  them  were  asleep,  and  others  were  carousing  and  drinking 
wine;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  frightened 
Belshazzar  in  the  midst  of  his  feasting,  was  fulfilled,  and   the  great    and 
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rich  city  of  Babylon  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and  its  people  who  did  not 
run  away  were  either  killed  or  sold  into  slavery. 

"If  king  Cyrus  had  been  content  to  reign  over  the  great  kingdom  he 
now  had  he  might  have  lived  many  years  to  enjoy  his  great  riches  and 
power,  but  like  all  ambitious  men,  his  thirst  for  power  urged  him  on  to 
conquer  other  nations,  and  he  lost  his  life  in  a  great  battle  with  a  people 
called  Scythians  who  lived  very  far  away  to  the  north. 

''After  the  death  of  Cyrus,  his  son  Cambyses  ascended  the  throne  of 
Persia.  Cambyses  longed  to  find  some  reason  for  making  war  upon  the 
country  of  Egypt,  about  which  I  told  you  at  the  beginning  of  our  stories, 
so  he  sent  word  to  the  Egyptian  king  whose  name  was  Amasis,  that  he 
wished  to  marry  his  daughter,  thinking  that  king  Amasis  would  refuse 
to  grant  his  request.  This,  he  thought  would  be  a  sufiBcient  reason  to 
go  to  war  with  that  country.  King  Amasis,  fearing  to  refuse  the  hand 
of  his  daughter  to  king  Cambyses,  pretended  to  grant  his  request,  and 
sent  him  Nitetis,  the  daughter  of  a  former  king  of  Egypt.  It  was  not  un- 
til sometime  later  that  Cambyses  discovered  how  he  had  been  deceived  by 
king  Amasis.  He  at  once  raised  a  large  army  and  marched  with  it  into 
Egypt. 

"It  took  some  time  to  cross  the  desert,  but  this  was  accomplished 
by  the  help  of  the  Arabs  who  stationed  camels  loaded  with  water  for  the 
soldiers  along  the  route. 

"When  Cambyses' reached  Egypt,  king  Amasis  vtjis  dead,  and  his 
son,  Psammetichus  III.,  reigned  in  his  stead.  After  a  fierce  battle  in 
which  Cambyses  was  victorious,  the  young  king  fled  to  Memphis.  The 
city  was  soon  taken  and  the  rest  of  Egypt  and  the  country  round  about 
surrendered.  Thus  was  Egypt  conquered  by  Cambyses,  and  that  great 
and  hitherto  powerful  country  added  to  his  kingdom. 

"It  will  be  very  interesting  to  follow  up  the  history  of  this  great 
Persian  Empire,  but  it  will  not  do  for  you  to  try  to  remember  ar.y  more 
at  this  time." 

To  be  continued 


"      THE  ONLY  THING  IT  KILLS 

Rojestvensky's  fJeet  is  the  most  formidable  killer  of^time  in  history. 

—Houston  Chronicle. 
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THE    STORM 

A  shriek!   a  roar! 
Fierce  snarling  winds  that  bore 
Thick  mists  of  drifting  snow: — 
A  Nor'  East  winter  blow 

On  sea  and  shore. 

Wild  day  and  wilder  night, 
A  fisher's  feeble  light, 
A  sleeping  babe  at  rest, 
Andj'gainst  the  window  pressed, 
A  woman's  face  all  white. 

Wide  stretch  of  beach,  and  lone. 
The  sea's  deep  undertone. 

The  morning  clear. 
Wreckage  and  broken  mast, 
A  frozen  thing  lashed  fast, 

A  life-guard  near. 

Bright  room  and  laughing  child. 
Fair  skies  and  breezes  mild. 

Departed  storm; 
Behind — a  howed  head, 
And  clasped  arms  o'er  spread 

A  silent  form. 

J.    W.    H. 
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HER  GUARDIAN  ANGEL 

We  were  gathered  about  the  door  when  at  last  Mr.  Mason  appeared 
with  the  new  cashier  beside  him  and  led  her  through  the  maze  of  buggies 
to  the  den  where  she  was  to  guard  our  cash  and  add  up  our  interminable 
figures.  She  was  not  at  all  like  Miss  Murphy,  her  shrill,  ill-favored 
predecessor,  who  had  departed  hurriedly  with  tears  and  recriminations 
less  than  a  week  before.  For  Miss  Stewart  was  of  a  beauty  that 
would  have  arrested  attention  anywhere  and  drawn  the  stare  of  half  a 
street.  Tall,  dark  and  glowing,  with  eyes  whose  starry  brilliancy  no 
veil  could  hide,  and  a  figure  of  classic  roundness  and  length  of  limb,  she 
dazzled  us  all  as  she  swept  by  on  Milo's  arm  and  passed  into  the  gloomy 
depths  of  the  store. 

"Isn't  she  a  little  dove!"  exclaimed  Stamm  at  my  elbow,  in  an  ec- 
stasy of  admiration.  Stamm  was  five  feet  nothing  and  his  head  wouldn't 
have  reached  her  shoulder,  but  it  was  his  way  to  speak  as  though  he  were 
a  giant.  I  was  surpsised  to  see  him  stare  her  out  of  countenance,  for  he 
was  ordinarily  the  soul  of  chivalry  and  almost  Quixotic  in  the  deference 
he  paid  to  women,  and  I  remember  now,  as  the  whole  of  the  strange  story 
returns  to  me,  that  he  changed  color  when  Mr.  Mason  signaled  him  to 
step  up  and  be  introduced. 

Stamm  and  I  were  sworn  friends  and  trod  together  the  devious  path- 
way to  commercial  renown.  He  was  two  and  twenty,  I  was  two  years 
older,  and  the  great,  dim  show-rooms  of  Mile  Mason  &  Company  had  shel- 
tered us  for  the  space  of  three  years.  Our  friendship  had  been  strong  at 
the  start  and  had  never  flagged  since  the  day  we  had  first  come  together. 
He  was  a  spare,  sandy  little  fellow  with  a  kindling  eye  and  a  shock  of 
hay-colored  hair,  and  was  consumed  with  a  passion  of  drudgery  and  hard 
work.     He  played  the  violin  divinely,  studied  higher  algebra  for  the  sake 
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of  his  mind,  and  liad  eight  hundred  dollars  to  his  credit  in  the  bank,  the 
result  of  a  rigid  economy  and  a  thrift  almost  penurious.  What  he  saw 
in  me  to  like,  I  can't  imagine,  for  I  was  nothing  but  a  raw  country  boyi 
supremely  ignorant  and  provincial,  to  whom  a  place  in  Milo  Mason's  rep- 
resented the  pinnacle  of  earthly  success,  enabling  me,  as  it  did,  to  quit 
the  farm  for  the  prairie  capital.  But  Stamm's  saving  bent  kept  him  a- 
way  from  the  rest  of  the  clerks,  and  I  suppose  his  lonely,  eager  soul  was 
starved  for  some  one  on  whom  he  could  lavish  the  pent  up  kindness  of  his 
nature  and  to  whom  he  could  unfold  the  ambitious  plans  he  had  sketched 
for  his  future  life.  I  respected  him  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities, 
a  creature  marked  by  fate  for  a  splendid  destiny,  and  I  felt  confident  of 
the  day  when  I  should  say  with  pride:  "In  me  you  behold 'Dolph  Stamm's 
oldest  friend,"  and  indicate  with  a  wave  of  my  hand  a  steel  engraving  of 
my  chum  in  the  nation,  or  standing  with  folded  aims  on  the  somewhat 
misty  field  of  his  triumphs. 

It  took  Stamm  some  time  to  turn  over  the  office  to  the"'^new  cashier 
and  instruct  her  in  the  mysteries  of  the  safe  and  the  intricacies  of  Milo's 
book-keeping,  and  when  at  last  he  joined  me  the  hour  was  due  for  our  fru- 
gal lunch.  I  was  amazed  at' the  strange  look  on  his  face  as  I  unfolded 
our  noonday  pie  and  displayed  the  sandwiches'^and  hard-boiled  eggs. 

"Jim,"  he  said,  "it's  come  at  last." 

"Come."  I  repeated.      "What's  come?" 

"You  know  what  I've  always  said  about  women,"  said  Stamm. 

"You've  said  so  much,  old  man."  I  returned,' dividing  the  pie. 

"Oh,  love  and  all  that,"  he  went  on,  "and  how  a  man  must  concen- 
trate himself  on  one  thing  alone  if  he  is  to  force  the  world  asunder." 

*  Oh,  I  rememberl"  I  said,  for  we  had  been  over  the  subject  at 
length.  "But  tell  me  about  the  new  cashier,  Stamm,"  I  added.  "I 
think  she  is  the  handsomest  woman  I've  ever  seen." 

"It's  she  that's  all  the  trouble,"  said  Stamm.  "If  I  stay  here  a 
week  longer  I  shall  go  crazy  about  that  girl,  Jim.  I  thought  I  had  a 
heart  steeled  against  any  woman  till  I  looked  into  those  dewy  eyes  of 
hers  and'felt  her  breath  against  my  cheek  and  listened  to^that  sweet  con- 
tralto! Oh,  Jim.  I'm  dead  in  love  with  her  already;  in["a  week  I'd  kiss 
the  ground  she  walks  on— that  is,  if  I  stay,"  he  added.  "If  I  had  any 
sense  I'd  quit  right  here  and  give  Milo  notice. 

"Yes,  it's'serious,"  he  continued  in  reply  to  my^look  of  wonder. 
"I  won't  disguise  it  from  you.      It's  a  crisis  in  my  life." 

"Good  heavens'"  I  exclaimed. 
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"It  is  a  very  awkward  thing,  my  falling  in  love  like  this,"  continued 
my  friend  gloomily,  as  he  munched  away  at  his  lunch. 

"She's  real  pretty,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  Jim,  she's  an  angel.'"  said  Stamm. 

Stamm  did  not  go,  of  course,  No  man  ever  did  under  such  circum- 
stances. He  hungered  without  the  bower  where  our  lovely  prisoner  wore 
out  her  fine  eyes  over  Milo's  books  and  smudged  her  rosy  fingers  with  Mi- 
le's ink,  and  invented  a  thousand  ways  of  bringing  himself  to  her  desk. 
But  he  got  little  for  his  pains  and  failed  to  break  the  sweet  reserve  and 
gentle  steadfastness  that  marked  Miss  Stewart  such  a  contrast  to  the  de- 
parted Murphy.  She  had  not  been  in  the  store  a  week  before  we  were  all 
in  love  with  her  ourselves,  with  the  exception,  oerhaps,  of  Milo,  who  was 
married,  and  soured,  cranky  old  Jardine.  "She  is  a  heartless  little 
jade,"  he  said,  "and  insufferably^' 'stuck-up;"  and  he  took  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  finding  her  at  fault.  But  Miss  Stewart  received  his  caustic 
corrections  and  scarcely  veiled  affronts  with  no  less  calm  than  Stamm's 
shy  compliments  and  undisguised  admiration.  There  was  not  a  spark  of 
coquetry  in  her  sibyl-like  eyes,  nor  anger  either  at  old  Jardine's  growling 
and  faultfinding.  She  bore  herself  with  tender  fortitude  and  her  cloak  of 
reserve  seemed  even  to  enhance  her  dark  young  beauty.  There  was  some- 
thing indescribably  moving  in  seeing  this  adorable  creature,  so  fitted  to 
shine  in  ball-rooms  and  on  the  great  stage  of  life,  but  by  sore  need  con- 
demned to  the  drudgery  of  an  office  and  Milo's  dreary  accounts,  exchang- 
ing her  precious  and  irrecoverable  youth  for  fifteen  poor  dollars  a  week. 

"She'll  end  by  marrying  a  scrub,"  said  Stamm  miserably.  "She 
can't  stand  it  forever,  this  treadmill  of  a  life  for  a  bare  subsistence.  A 
womancannotgetalongwithoutlovingsomething,  Jim,  even  though  it's 
a  dog.  That's  why  she  takes  to  that  sniveling  Sunday-school,  and  holds 
her  heart  ready  for  the  first  passable  man  that  comes  along." 

"All  the  better  for  you.  old  man."  I  said. 

"Jim,"  he  returned,  "have  you  ever  really  looked  at  me?  Ain't  I 
homely  as  sin  and  scarcely  better  than  a  dwarf?  I  can  see  the  fellows 
laugh  when  I  stand  beside  her.  Oh,  Jim,  I'm  breaking  my  heart  for  the 
moon." 

I  tried  to  comfort  him.  "You're  not  a  big  man,"  I  said,  "but  you 
have  brains  and  people  believe  in  you.  Only  yesterday  Milo  told  the 
Chicago  drummer  you  were  the  smartest  fellow  in  the  store." 

"Brains!"  ejaculated  Stamm.  "Pd  rather  have  her  arms  around 
my  neck  and  feel  her  satin  cheek  against  my  own   than  be   President   of 
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the  United  States!     And  the  fellow  that  wins  her  will  feel  that  way   too, 
by  George.      A  lore  like  hers  is  the  biggest  prize  in  life,  Jim." 

"Napoleon  was  little,"  I  said,  "and  when  he  was  your  age  he  was 
starving,  the  obscurest  man  in  all  France." 

"Josephine  never  took  any  stock  in  him,"  returned  Stamm,  drawing 
cold  comfort  from  the  comparison.  "He  never  was  a  lady's  man  as  ever  I 
heard  of.  Oh,  Jim,"  he  went  on,  "she  haunts  me  every  minute  of  the  day 
and  when  I  even  so  much  as  look  at  her,  something  seems  to  choke  in  my 
throat.  Yet  I'm  that  tongue-tied  and  silly  that  I  tremble  when  I  speak 
to  her,  and  just  gawk  like  a  school-boy.  I  tell  you,  that  kind  of  love  is 
the  greatest  agony  a  man  can  endure.  A  Christian  martyr  being  slow- 
roasted  never  suffered  as  I  have." 

"I  know,"  I  said.  "I'm  that  way  when  Ed  Hughes  dances  with 
Daisy  Mason.      It's  a  sort  of  tingle  all  over •" 

"Daisy  Mason!"  cried  Stamm  with  piercing  contempt. 

"You're  not  the  only  one  that's  in  love."  I  said  resentfully.  "And 
as  to  your  being  little,  and  all  that,  ain't  there  just  as  big  a  gulf  between 
me  and  Milo's  only  daughter?" 

"Oh,  Delia,  Delia,"  moaned  Stamm,  "I  would  die  for  you,  and  yet 
to  you  I'm  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  clerks — that  funny  little  man  with 
the  shock  hair,  that  tongue-tied  'Dolph  Stamm  who  can  only  stutter  and 
blush  when  he's  spoken  to." 

Weeks  rolled  away  and  my  friend's  passion  for  Delia  Stewart  flam- 
ed higher  than  ever,  until  it  became  the  isubject  of  general  remark  in  the 
store  and  the  cause  of  countless  pleasantries  at  his  expense.  My  p>oor 
chum,  depressed  and  woebegone,  seemed  even  to  my  partial  eye  to  grow 
homelier  with  the  setting  of  every  sun,  and  my  heart  bled  for  him  in  his 
hopeless  suit.  \lways  polite,  always  considerate  and  gentle,  Delia 
Stewart  was  the  best  cashier  we  had  ever  had  at  Milo  Mason's,  and  she 
made  it  very  plain  to  us  that  she  wished  to  play  no  other  part  in  the  store 
Some  of  the  boys  resented  this  and  were  spiteful,  and  old  Jardine  was 
most  outspoken  against  the  girl  until  Milo  overheard  one  day  a  chance  re- 
mark of  his. 

"Don't  let  me  hear  one  word  against  Miss  Stewart  here,"  he  said 
sternly,  "and  least  of  all  from  you,  Jardine.  She's  a  nice,  self-respect- 
ing young  lady,  and  tlie  way  she  sticks  to  her  work  and  minds  her  own 
business  is  a  lesson  to  every  man  in  the  store.  I  call  it  downright  un- 
manly and  mean  to  speak  a  word  against  her,  and  I  tell  you,  Jardine,  I 
won't  have  it." 
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It  was  always  understood  in  the  store  that  Milo  was  an  overbearing 
brute  and  greatly  lacking  in  all  the  traits  that  make  up  the  ideal  employ- 
er. But  looking  back  upon  it  now,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time  and  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  experience,  I  marvel  at  the  man's  kindness  to  us  all 
and  wonder  at  our  own  thoughtlessness  and  ingratitude.  When  he  took 
L#ionel  Mellish  out  of  the  gutter  and  gave  him  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  a 
place  in  our  store,  we  all  laughed  at  the  old  crank  and  prophesied  mis- 
fortune— all  of  us  except  Stamm,  who  always  took  Milo's  part.  This 
Mellish  was  a  tall  young  Englishman  who  had  somehow  drifted  into 
Boonesboro,  and  had  found  employment  in  a  livery  stable.  None  of  us' 
knew  he  had  any  pretentions  to  be  more  than  a  hired  man,  until  one  day, 
as  I  have  said,  Milo  brought  him  to  the  store  and  introduced  him  as 
Cathcart's  successor.  We  had  all  noticed  Mellish  at  one  time  or  another 
for  he  was  a  swaggering,  fine-  looking  fellow,  and  had  won  some  local 
reputation  by  his  gallantry  at  the  fire  in  B  street;  but  we  had  known  him 
as  a  roustabout,  in  a  red  shirt  and  sloppy  jeans,  and  were  altogether  un- 
prepared for  the  transformation  he  had  undergone  at  Milo's  hands.  With 
new  clothes,  new  shoes  and  clean  linen,  Mellish  was  another  man.  He  had 
something  of  the  military  air  arid  the  easy  grace  of  a  man  that  excelled  in 
athletic  feats,  and  he  walked  into  our  store  as  though  he  had  just  bought 
out  old  Milo. 

In  every  physical  endowment  Mellish  was  strikingly  above  the  aver- 
age of  poor,  thin-shanked,  narrow-chested  humanity,  and  if  he  were  con- 
scious that  he  towered  above  the  herd  it  could  hardly  in  honesty  be  as- 
cribed a  fault.  He  was  a  handsome,  accomplished  man,  indeed,  with  an 
infectious  laugh,  a  most  unbounded  good  nature,  and  a  vein  of  pleasant 
humor  not  unmixed  with  shrewdness.  In  half  a  week  Milo  Mason's  was 
divided  against  itself.  It  was  for  Mellish  or  against  Mellish,  and  he  was 
admired  and  hated  with  the  same  intensity.  Stamm  and  I  were  on  his 
side  at  first,  for  we  were  mastered  by  the  man's  romantic  story,  brim- 
ming over  as  it  did,  with  a  thousand  adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes 
in  Africa  where  he  had  served  against  the  Zulu  and  the  Boer,  and  in  Aus- 
tralian sands,  where  he  had  dug  for  gold.  What  ardent  boy  could  hear 
without  a  thrill  those  hints  of  a  great  English  family  that  pined  for  a 
scapegrace  son-  presumably  Mellish— or  scan  that  undeniable  bullet  scar 
in  his  shoulder  won  so  honorably  on  the  bloody  field?  He  unfolded  the 
tale  of  his  checkered  career  in  an  artless,  friendly  fashion,  with  an  ill- 
concealed  disdain  for  his  present  occupation,  one  so  much  at  variance 
with  his  stormy  and  heroic  past.      He  spoke  kindly    of   Milo,    patronized 
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our  town,  had  a  pleasant  word  for  our  prairie  state,  and  altogether  maAc 
us  squirm  with  the  sense  of  our  rusticity  and  unimportance.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  this  kingly  stranger.'the'bubble  of  our  illusions  seemed  to  burst, 
and  we  saw'ourselves  raw  and]uncountrified  to  an  unprecedented  degree, 
ignobly  polishing  Milo's  counters  with  the  seats  of  our  pants  in  the  un- 
manly business  of  exchanging^commodities  for  coin.  I  became  so  himi- 
bled  in  his  presence  that  I  let^him  call  my  Daisy  "a  pasty-faced  thing;" 
and  was  almost  surprised  to  see^^Stamm'redden  and  fire  up  when  once 
Mellish  indicated  Miss  Stewart  and  said,  "I'd  like  to  cut  out  her  young 
man."  Stamm  made  a  kind  of  scene  and  called  the  Englishman  to  ac- 
count with  expressions  the  situation  scarcely  warranted.  Mellish  retract- 
ed in  the  handsomest  manner.  \^Camp  life  had  made  him  a  sad  bear,  he 
said,  and  Stamm  was  quite  right  to  stand  up  for  his  black-eyed  friend. 
He  had  never  meant  anything  against  the  young  lady,  who  was,  in  fact, 
it  he  could  say  it  without  offence,  quite  the  sweetest  thing  in  girls  he  had 
met  this  side  of  the  pond. 

Lloyd  Osbourne. 

To  be  continued. 


When  Heaven  is  about  to  confer  a  great  office  on  a  man,  it  first  ex- 
ercises his  mind  with  suffering,  and  his  sinews  and  bones  with  toil.  It 
exposes  his  body  to  hunger,  and  subjects  him  to  extreme  poverty.  It  con- 
founds  his  undertakings.  By  all  these  methods  it  stimulates  his  mind, 
hardens  his  nature,  and  supplies  his  incompetencies. 

Alas!  four  horses  cannot  overtake  one  human  tongue. 

A  gem  is  not  polished  without  rubbing,  nor  a  man  perfected  without 
trials. 

Probably  there  are  none  in  the  world  who  do  evil  at  first  without  re- 
luctance; but  when  they  have  repeated  it  once  or  twice,  the  mind  becomes 
daring;  hands  and  feet  become  habituated;  and  the  conscience  by  degrees 
becomes  annihilated. 

— From  the  Chinese. 
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The   Standard  Oil   Company.  by  haphazard  or  by  luck,  but  by  carefully 

mfy^ot    asny^bT^ated^'itTkni"  "   n  *^^'^^"^''   ^'^^  ^*  ^^^^  ^  disToSf  and 
around  the  world      Those  who   control  fts  ^'^;,-7--b'-  *«  the  laws  except  by  the 
affairs   rank   with     the     grS     celebrUies  T^^  "i^termmed  and  best  directed  efforts 
Amon^  the  captains  of  industry  th'y'^el;  exoect'thf  "^     7"''  '"^".^  ''"'^-    "^^  '""^ 
tall   plumes   in    their   caps.     Mr    RocklfeT  w    .  •             "".      Persecution  and  all  that, 
ler's  admirers  say  of  hfm   that  he  so  dts  ^    V  ^  ^"""^  ^"^''''*'  ^""^  ^"  ^^°"'*^  ^^^ 
tinctly  possesses  L  gen's  of  combfnaUon  ''"'"  '''  '''  ''°^°"^'  prosecution, 
and  management  that  had  he  studied  the 
art  of  war  or  statecraft  he  would  have  de- 
veloped Into  a  great  commander  or  legis-  '  "  ""    ' 

lator.    He  chose  the  field  of  business,   and  _, 

has   amazed   men   with   his   initiative   and  ^-    ^'    ^-    '^'    SEBVICE. 

successes.     They  marvel  at  the  capacity  he  

SraX" 'e°uTSnr.'TZcS°rL-  ='"■  ='  ^''»*  congregational  Ctarch 

now  so   tall   that  in   popular   illustraUons  Yesterday  Afternoon, 

kings   and   potentates   are    represented    as       a 

pygmies  by  comparison.  service  was  held  at  the  First  Congrega- 

Not  all  of  the  fame  of  this  giant  enter-  ?^^^^  Church  yesterday  afternoon  under 
prise  Is  in  its  favor.  Indeed  very  little  of  -t  ^"^P^*^^^  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
It  is.  Nearly  every  section  of  the  country  ^^™P®^an<=e  Union  of  the  District.  There 
has  told  a  tale  of  woe,  alleging  sharp  prac  '^^^^  Present  many  representatives  of  state 
tice  and  monopolistic  oppression  on  the  """'""^  ^^°  *'''™®  *°  ^^®  """^  *°  ^"end  the 
part  of  this  octopus.  Here  as  the  great  ""^®^""&  of  the  Frances  B.  Willard  statue 
majority  of  people  believe,  Is  the  real  thins  ^\}^^  Capitol  Friday  afternoon. 
In  that  line.     Here  is  an  octopus  which  by  Clinton  Smith,  president  of  the  local 

Its  performances  has  illustrated  to  the  full  ^^^^"'^^tion,  presided.  Among  those  who 
the  objectionable  and  grinding  character  of  ^°°^'  ^^'"^  ^"^  ^^^'  ^™™a  Bourne,  state 
monopoly.  Time  and  again  the  demand  has  P^^^^'^^'^t  of  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  Josephine 
been  made  for  official  action  of  some  kind  '^'  ^^^"^^  °f  Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  na- 
in  restraint  and  correction  of  the  abuses  al-  Clonal  evangelists  of  the  unions,  and  Mrs, 
leged,  but  not  until  now  have  matters  taken  ^'"^""^  ^-  Graham,  state  president  of  New 
on   the  aspect  of  business.     Several  states    ^°^^' 

and  the  national  government  are  at  last  ^^^'  ^^'"'^ey  made  the  principal  address 
moving  to  that  end,  and  the  result  should  °^  t^®  afternoon.  She  undertook  to  point 
be  illuminating  and  helpful  to  all  the  inter-  °"t  ^^^  ^"^^^  influence  of  intoxicants,  stating 
ests  Involved.  that  about  85  per  cent  of  the  crime  in  this 

The  offlcials  charged  with  this  Investiga-  country  is  due  to  liquor.  She  pointed  out 
tion  have  a  foeman  worthy  of  theJr  steel,  also  that  insanity  is  on  the  increase.  This 
It  would  probably  be  more  appropriate  to  is  also  due  to  liquor  without  question,  ac- 
say  that  they  are  confronted  by  an  army  cording  to  Mrs.  Barney. 
of  foemen.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  In  referring  to  other  evils  she  said  that 
^.l      pay.    closely  guarding  its   interests,    wherever   one   touches   these   sores   of   our 

^icLa^afJj.T'Ttl"'^  ""^"Z  ^^^^  °^'"  ^^  civilization  he  usually  touches  the  drink 
practical  affairs.    It  has  made  its  way.  not    habit,  which  is  responsible  for  them  all. 

Washington  Star. 


Keeper  of  Zoo.— What's  all  that  noise  about? 

Guard-^Razor-back  hog  's  trying  to  strop  himself  on  the  canvas-back  duck. 


Special    Notice 

To  all  who  may  feel  a  kindly  interest  in  the  efforts  of  the  blind  to  es- 
cape the  burden  of  an  idle  and  dependent  life  and  become  useful  and  self- 
sustaining. 

The  blind  people  who  have  labored  long  and  have  made  many  sacrifices 
to  establish  a  national  institution  devoted  to  their  interests  appeal  to  you 
to  extend  to  them  a  helping  hand  by  your  patronage.  The  Columbia  Poly- 
technic Institute  for  the  Blind  of  Washington,  D.  C,  teaches  and  em- 
ploys blind  people  to  operate  typesetting  machines,  print,  fold,  stitch  and 
bind  books,  and  periodicals.  They  cannot  hope  to  be  employed  for  some 
time  to  come  in  printing  establishments  conducted  by  the  seeing,  and 
therefore  ask  you  to  purchase  the  product  of  their  industry  by  subscrib- 
ing to  a  magazine  published  by  them  upon  the  success  of  which  depends 
the  realization  of  their  hopes  to  establish  and  extend  the  work  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

This  magazine,  entitled  "Talks,  Tales  and  Public  Opinion,"  is  a 
clean,  wholesome,  instructive  and  entertaining  monthly  at  one  dollar  per 
year.  If  you  do  not  feel  able  to  comply  with  this  request,  please  send  us 
fifty  cents  for  a  copy  of  the  first  book  publised  by  us,  which  is  a  story  of  a- 
bout  sixty-eight  thousand  words,  entitled  "A  Rift  in  the  Cloud,"  written 
by  a  blind  man  whose  opportunities  for  learning  the  needs  of  the  blind 
have  been  unsurpassed  and  who  has  embodied  in  this  story  the  result  of 
his  observations  and  study  during  thirty  years  of  active  life  in  the  blind 
man's  world. 

He  has  sought  in  this  story  to  accomplish  in  a  measure  for  the  cause  of 
the  blind  what  the  author  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  accomplished  in  the 
cause  of  emancipation  by  her  famous  story,  and  all  who  read  "A  Rift  in 
the  Cloud"  will  not  only  find  it  a  live  and  interesting  narrative,  but  will 
feel  an  added  interest  in  the  ultimate  success  of  this  institution  to  aid  which 
it  was  written  and  published. 

Lastly  if  you  do  not  feel  able  to  spare  us  fifty  cents,  then  send  us  what- 
ever your  heart  prompts  you  to  give — be  it  ever  so  little.  It  will  help  us 
to  cover  the  expense  of  sending  out  these  circulars;  and  to  every  one  who 
sends  us  even  a  dime  we  will  send  a  copy  of  one  of  the  best  short  stories 
ever  written  in  the  English  language,  printed  and  published  by  the  blind, 
together  with  our  gratitude  for  the  help  your  patronage  will  afford    us. 

Hopefully  yours, 


Secretary,  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

1808  H  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


What  the  Washington  Papers  Say 

of 

**A  Rift  in  the  Cloud^ 


iff 


FROM  THE  "STAR" 
"In  this  form,  as  a  novel,  appears  a  strong-  plea  for  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  blind,  who  are  now  helpless  through  their  affliction,  but  may 
with  a  little  help  be-come  self-supporting  and  therefore  happy.  The  nov- 
el itself  is  a  series  of  incidents  in  the  lives  of  blind  people  who,  by  dint  of 
courage  and  enterprise,  and  with  the  aid  of  generous  friends,  succeed  in 
overcoming  their  handicap  and  placing  themselves  on  an  independent  foot- 
ing in  the  world.  Pathetic  cases  of  total  blindness  interrupting  lives  of 
active  usefulness  are  cited,  and  several  clearly  drawn  characters  are  in- 
troduced, illustrative  of  the  different  phases  of  blindness  in  its  effect  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  sufferer.  These  sketches,  it  is  understood,  are  taken  from 
real  life,  and  the  story  is  in  a  large  measure  a  human  document  of  genu- 
ine interest  to  any  reader.  To  one  who  has  any  inkling  of  the  problems 
attending  the  good  work  of  providing  educational  facilities  and  industrial 
openings  for  the  blind  it  is  an  encouragement.  The  work  is  published  to 
aid  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  this  city,  which  is 
an  illustration  in  practical  works,  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  this 
line. 

FROM  THE  "POST" 
"This  is  an    interesting   story  of  the  blind   by  one  of  them.       There  is 
love  and  adventure  in  it,  but  all  is  made  subordin^e  to  showing  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  a  blind  man  or  woman  if  given  the  proper  opportunity. 


List  of  incorporators  of  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind 
1808  H  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ORGANIZATION   OF  INSTITUTION. 

The  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  became  incorporated   on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  May,  1900  with  the  following  list  of  incorporators: 

REV.  H.  N.  COUDEN  Chaplain  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Hon.  Joseph  R.  Hawley  Senator  U.  S.  Senate. 

MR.  JUSTICE  BREWER  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

DR.  J,  W.  BISCHOFF. 

RT.  REV.  HENRY  Y.  SATTERLEE  Bishop  of  Washington. 

MR.  F.  E.  CLEAVELAND  President  of  The  American  Association. 

REV.  J.  F.  MACKIN  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church. 

MR.  E.  S.  PARKER  . 

JUDGE  J.  S.  WILSON. 

LIEUT.  COMMANDER  FRED  A.  MILLER  U.  S.  Navy,  Retired. 

MR.  H.  R.  W.  MILES. 

MR.  S.  H.  KAUFMAN  Washington  Star. 

MR.  BERIAH  WILKINS  Washington  Post. 

MR.  MYRON  M.  PARKER. 

REV.  RICHARD  P.  WILLIAMS  Rector  of  Trinity  Church. 

RT.  REV.  ALEX.  MACKAY-SMITH  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Penna. 

MR.  FRANCIS  COLTON. 

DR.  S.  O.  RICHEY. 

HON.  SIDNEY  D.  PERHAM  Ex  Governor  of  the  state  of  Maine. 


JOHNSON  BROS. 

COAX.,  COKE  AND    WOOD 

ISOTH  &  'W/LTXXt   Sts.    S.  W. 
1515  7th  N.  W.  14/rH   *  D  S   W 

Phone  Matn  712* 


Cfc«pcl  f Of  Foacf al  Servkcf . 


Pho&eWest  15 


2008  Pa.  Av.  N .  V.      Vashington,  D.  C. 
tolls  promjrtls  attended  to  dsfi  »r  niglrt. 

W.  B.  MOSES  &  SONS, 

Furniture,   Carpets, 
.  .  Upholsteries  & 
Wall  Papers  .  . 

Cor.  nth  and  F  Sts.  N.  W. 


LANSBURGn&BRO., 

STRICTLY  DRY  GOODS. 
420  to  426  7th  St., 

417  to  42^  8th  St 

EDWARD    S.  SCHMID, 

gmportmn  nf  T^ts. 

TsxiiJjcrmg.  712  IZtlj:  Strttt,  N.  m 

A.  Jackson.  L.  J.  Jacluoa. 

Jackson  Bros.^ 

Cash    Furniture    House 

9I5-9J7-9J9-92I  Seventh  St.  N.  V., 
and  thfOKsh  to 
636  Mass.  Aveotie,  Phone  E  24I-y 


^Te  Iiavc  fitted  ove«  100,000  eres,  we  can  fit  yoo. 

Ev««-y-     ^tgg&nr^gS       Popular 
thing  Op-  (j8^^  \gPfi|f. 

CLAFLIN    OPTICAL   CO. 
907  F  Street  N.  W.  M  asonic  Temple 


Washington  Dental  Patlow. 

DR.  W.  H.  WUNDER^ 

^DENTIST 

Modem  Dentistry  at  Moderate  Prices. 
Office  Hours.  MAY  BUILDING. 

8  a.  m,  to  5  p.  m.  N.  E.  Cor.  7th  &  E  Sta. 

Sundays  10  a.  m.  tea  p.m. 


Ipeter  <5rogan  Co*, 

FwrnitttrB  anil  (Earicets, 
813  821  dc  823  %mmt\i  St  .N.  m 


HAVE]^^s^ER'8 


BREAD  ANT>  CRACKIERS. 


THE  INGLESIDE  DAIRY  CO., 

W.  B.    Z>OZ>0£1  <fc  SON,  PaoPKtJBtroaa. 

Office  and  Depot,  1757  Pa.  Ave.  N.  W. 

DSAZ/BBS   IK   jLSaOUWTKJJT  PT7RS 

Sanitary  and  Pasteurized  Milk  and  Creaxn. 
From  Tobcrcolean  Tested  Cows. 


IfBwnmTizjuD,  Va. 


XdAMmiMm,  Va 


FBONB      9Sai-T. 


COKEt  COKEf  COEK 

ACT  gUICKLY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

WHY  WORRY  WITH  THE  OLD  COAL  STOVE 
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By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 


The  time  came  for  our  leaving  Siam.  We  had  enjoyed  our 
visit  to  the  Land  of  the  White  Elephant,  and  had  seen  many  things 
that  were  full  of  interest;  we  wished  to  remain  longer  but  we  re- 
membered that  there  were  other  countries  to  be  seen,  and  otiier 
people  whose  manners  and  customs  we  wished  to  learn  from  per- 
sonal observations.       So  we  prepared  to  continue  our  journey. 

Our  next  place  of  destination  was  Singapore.  Between  that 
city  and  Bangkok  there  is  a  service  of  steamers  each  way  about  once 
a  w^eek ;  it  is  more  or  less  irregular,  as  the  movements  of  the  ships 
depend  more  or  less  upon  the  amount  of  freight  offering  and  the 
facility  of  obtaining  cargoes.  The  steamers  are  under  the  Siamese 
flag;  some  of  them  belong  to  the  government,  while  others  are  the 
property  of  Chinese  or  Siamese  merchants  established  at  Bangkok 
All  of  them  are  small,  to  make  sure  of  passing  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Menam.,  and  their  passenger  accommodations  are  rather 
limited. 
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The  distance  from  Bangkok  to  Singapore  is  about  eight  hundred 
miles,  and,  as  the  ships  are  not  built  for  speed,  the  voyage  usually 
takes  from  four  to  five  days.  We  engaged  passage  on  one  of  these 
small  steamers,  called  the  Bang-Yong  Seng,  and  had  a  very  inter- 
esting and  enjoyable  passage  to  Singapore.  As  our  steamer  passed 
the  consulate,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  dipped  in  our  honor,  and 
we  steamied  steadily  down  the  Menam  until  we  once  more  entered 
the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

We  sat  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  and  watched  the  low  coast 
as  it  slowly  receded  from  view.  Flocks  of  birds  filled  the  air  or  set- 
tled on  the  marshy  shores  where  the  scattered  palm  trees  waved 
their  tufted  heads.  There  was  a  faint  ripple  of  surf  breaking  on  the 
beach,  or  forming  in  long  lines  wihere  the  waters  were  shallow. 
The  sky  was  clear  and  the  sun  filled  the  atmosphere  with  a  flood  of 
light,  while  it  made  the  shelter  of  the  awning  indispensible  to  the 
comifort  of  our  party. 

We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  as  a  fellow  passenger,  an  old 
English  sea-captain  who  had  spent  many  years  in  these  waters, 
wiho  entertained  us  with  an  account  of  his  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  pearl  fishing.  We  learned  from  him  that  the  most  valuable 
pearls  are  found  in  the  pearl-oyster  which  is  very  much  larger  than 
the  edible  oyster,  and  is  never  used  for  food.  Pearl  fishing  is  car 
ried  on  near  the  island  of  Ceylon  under  the  management  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  and  is  permitted  only  during  the  short  period  of 
tliree  months  in  each  year.  The  famous  Ceylon  pearl-fishery  is  a 
bank  about  twenty  miles  long  and  about  ten  or  tw;lve  miles  from  the 
northern  coast  of  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

The   country  thereabouts,   although   almost   deserted   at   other 
times,  is  populated  during  the  fishing  season  by  thousands,  made 
up  of  divers,  pearl  merchants,  and  those  engaged  in   feeding  the 
m'ultitude.    They  chiefly  reside  in  tents,  so  that  it  appears  a  vast  en 
campmient. 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  governmlent,  open  boats  of  fromi  ten  to 
fifteen  tons  burden  shoot  out  from  the  shore  upon  a  signal  given 
by  the  firing  of  a  gun  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  are  propelled 
quickly  toward  a  guard-ship  which  also  answ'ers  as  a  light-ship 
anchored  on  the  fishing  grounds.  The  season  begins  about  the  first 
of  Februrary  .    Formerly  pearl-fishing  which  was  followled  more  or 
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less  by  the  natives,  wherever  the  pearl-oysters  w'ere  found  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Asia,  the  natives  found  it  necessary  to  arm  them- 
selves with  long  sharp  knives,  to  defend  themselves  against  sharks. 
The  primitive  diver  had  a  basket  slung  around  his  neck  in  wh'ch 
to  place  the  oysters.  At  the  moment  of  diving  he  fills  his  lungs  with 
air,  grasps  a  cord  to  which  a  heavy  stone  is  attached,  and  leaps  over- 
board. As  he  does  so  the  stone  which  is  thrown  over  by  his  asistant 
carries  him  to  the  bottom. 

Notwithstanding  the  miany  stories  to  the  contrary,  no  native 
diver  remains  under  water  more  than  eighty  seconds. 

The  diving-bell  was  the  first  invention  to  improve  the  old  pro- 
cess. It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  first  diving-bell  was  invented  by 
a  spider  and  not  by  a  man.  The  water  spider  builds  a  house  of  silk 
in  the  'shape  of  a  bell  and  anchors  it  to  the  roots  of  the  grasses  that 
grow  several  feet  under  the  water.  Having  finished  his  dwelHng. 
he  proceeds  to  stock  it  with  air.  For  this  purpose  he  com'es  to  the 
surface  takes  a  bubble  of  air  under  his  abdomen  and  carries  it  to  the 
house,  where  he  releases  it  and  allows  it  to  rise  into  the  cavity  where 
he  wants  it.  He  repeats  the  operation  till  he  has  filled  it  with  air, 
and  then  he  has  a  satisfactory  home  for  his  family. 

The  modern  armor  of  the  diver  dispenses  with  the  bell;  the 
head  of  the  diver  is  covered  with  an  air-tight  helmet  with  a  plate  of 
glass  in  front,  so  that  the  man  can  see  what  is  about  him.,  and  the 
air  is  kept  fresh  by  means  of  an  air-pump  and  a  flexible  tube  of  In- 
dia  rubber. 

Tlie  interesting  story  by  our  new  acquaintance  was  interrupted 
at  this  point  by  a  call  from  Mr.  S.  who  was  sitting  near  the  rail 
and  had  happened  to  be  looking  at  the  sea.  The  rest  of  our  party 
ru'slied  to  his  side  and  our  eyes  followed  the  direction  indicated  by 
his  finger. 

The  object  that  attracted  our  attention  was  an  enormous  tut  tie 
not  miore  than  ten  yards  away.  He  appeared  to  be  asleep,  as  ne 
was  lying  perfectly  still,  and  did  not  seem  aware  that  a  ship  was 
near  him.  Suddenly  he  roused  himself,  and  raised  his  head  an 
instant  above  the  surface  to  take  a  survey  of  the  situation.  Evi- 
dently he  scented  danger,  as  he  lost  no  time  in  diving,  below  where 
the  ship  was  not  likely  to  follow  himi. 
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Our  friend  the  captain  informed  us  that  there  were  several  var- 
ieties of  marine  turtle.  The  one  we  had  just  seen  was  a  sea  turtle 
known  as  the  loggerhead,  which  sometimes  grows  to  great  size 
specimens  having  been  captured  weighing  over  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  The  loggerhead  feeds  upon  shell  fish  and  other  livmg 
things  and  is  only  valued  for  its  shell  and  the  oil  that  is  obtamed 
from,  its  flesh.  The  sea  turtle  which  makes  such  delicious  soup  is 
of  a  different  variety  known  as  the  green  turtle  and  seldom  reaches 
a  weight  of  more  than  six  hundred  pounds.  This  turtle  exists  en- 
tirely on  vegetable  food,  and  the  flesh  of  the  vegetable-fcedrs  is 
considered  a  great  delicacy.  We  shall  see  a  great  variety  of  tiie 
merchantable  tortoise  shell  when  we  reach  Singapore. 

Though  turtles  are  sometimes  caught  at  sea  the  turtle  hunters 
are  more  succesful  in  capturing  them  on  land,  when  the  turtles  p,o 
ashore  to  deposit  thir  eggs.  There  is  a  fish  called  the  Remora  or 
sucking-fish  which  is  sometimes  used  by  turtle-hunters,  much  as  ihe 
falcon's  was  used  in  the  "olden  times."  A  stout  cord  is  attached 
to  a  ring  on  his  tail,  and  when  the  hunter  stealing  silently  toward 
a  turtle  sleeping  upon  the  water,  approaches  as  near  as  he  thinks 
safe,  he  sends  the  sucking  fish  after  him  which  fastens  itself  to  the 
shell  of  the  turtle  by  means  of  a  disk  on  the  end  of  its  nose.  When 
once  fastened  to  the  turtle  there  is  no  such  thing  as  breaking  the 
connection  and  the  turtle  is  pulled  in  as  easily  as  if  it  had  be.-n 
hooked  or  harpooned. 

As  we  neared  Singapore  we  came  in  sight  of  some  rocky  is- 
lands round  which  the  sea  birds  were  flying  in  great  masses  Then 
otlier  and  larger  islands  covered  with  verdure,  rose  above  the  horizon 
on  the  southward ;  and  finally  the  coast  of  Malacca  and  the  shores 
of  the  island  of  Singapore  filled  the  background  of  the  picture  be- 
fore us.  Palm  trees  waved  in  the  breeze,  and  if  there  had  been  no- 
thing else  to  indicate  it,  these  trees  alone  would  have  told  us  that  we 
were  well  down  in  the  tropics. 

The  activity  of  commerce  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and 
thence  onward  to  the  Farther  East  was  indicated  as  we  approached 
Singapore.  Within  a  few  miles  of  that  port  we  met  a  steamer 
bound  for  China ;  while  ahead  of  us  was  the  smoke  of  another  that 
had  just  come  from  that  distant  land.  .         .  • 
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As  we  entered  the  harbor  we  met  a  steamer  heading  southward 
for  Java,  and  as  we  dropped  anchor  we  saw  another  coming  in  jus-t 
behind  us.  It  was  the  French  Mail  Packet  from  Europe,  which 
would  halt  a  day  at  Singapore  and  then  continue  her  voyage  to 
Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai, 

So  regular  is  the  mail  service  to  the  Far  East  that  a  travelei 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  study  the  time  tables  and  arrange  his  route 
before  hand  can  have  his  letters  reach  him  at  any  designated  point. 
Tlie  harbor  presented  a  picture  of  animation  as  we  came  to  an- 
chor.    Ships  and  boats  were  sailing  in  and  out;  steam-tugs  were 
puffing  noisily  around,  and,  as  they  swung  to  their  mioorings  the 
official  boat  of  the  quarantine-officer  passed  them  on  its  way  to  the 
French  packet.    Very  soon  our  steamer  was  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  native  boats  and  a  lively  bargaining  began  for  the  transportation 
of  our  party  to  the  shore.  In  the  Far  East  the  steamers  have  no  con- 
cern with  the  passenger  beyond  carrying  him  from  port  to  port ;  lie 
must  land  and  embark  at  his  own  expense  and  very  often  the  boat- 
men have  things  pretty  much  their  own  way.     In  Japan  and  China 
they  are  regulated  and  restrained  by  law,  but  in  Singapore  and  some 
other  eastern  ports  they  do  very  much  as  they  please, 
that  was  at  all  reasonble  as  the  boatmen  had  evidently  formed  an  as- 
It  required  half  an  hour  of  negotiation  to  make  an  arrangement 
sociation  for  mutual  advantage,  and  all  efforts  that  Mr.  S.  made  to 
rouse  them  to  competition  were  of  no  use.    It  was  finally  settled  that 
we  were  each  to  pay  a  dollar  to  carry  us  ashore  and  our  baggagp 
taken  to  the  hotel,  which  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  landing-place. 

The  hotel  was  a  large  structure  of  one  story  in  height  with 
broad  verandas  where  we  could  sit  and  enjoy  the  breeze  that  gen- 
erally blows  in  the  afternoon.  Singapore  is  only  eighty  miles  north 
of  the  equator  and  any  one  who  goes  there  must  expect  to  find  a 
climate  of  a  ti  opical  character.  Longitudinally  it  is  almost  exactly 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth  from  New  York. 

"It  is  just  fi/e  o'clock"  said  Mr.  E.  "and  New  York  is  just 
about  waking  up  to  begin  another  day  of  rush  and  push  and  hurry. 
I  am  a  little  mixed  Mr.  S.,  can  yoii  tell  me  whether  it  is  this  morning 
or  tomorrow  morning  in  New  York. 
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"This  morning,"  replied  Mr.  S,  "I  have  just  returned  from  the 
cable  office  where  I  found  that  it  would  take  nine  hours  for  a  cable- 
gram to  reach  New  York  from  Singapore.When  it  reaches  N':w 
York  it  will  only  be  two  o'clock  today.  This  is  why  we  may  often 
see  in  the  New  York  morning-  papers  an  account  of  a  battle,  appar- 
rently  two  or  three  hours  before  it  was  fought. 

Singapore  mjeans  'Place  of  Lions'  and  probably  it  is  so  called 
because  there  are  no  lions  here.  It  is  separated  from'  the  main-land 
by  a  narrow  strait.  On  the  main-land  there  are  plenty  of  tigers,  and 
sometimes  they  swim  to  the  island  in  search  of  food.  Formerly  they 
killed  an  average  of  one  man  a  day ;  but  of  late  years  they  have  not 
done  so  well.  They  are  becoming  miore  and  more  scarce  every  year 
as  they  have  been  hunted  down  till  there  are  not  many  of  them  left 

We  took  a  stroll  through  the  town  and  then  went  to  a  banking- 
house  to  draw  somje  money.  The  banker  gave  us  a  check  on  one  of 
the  large  establishments  and  w"e  went  there  expecting  to  find  an 
Englishman  in  charge.  We  looked  around  as  we  entered  the  door 
and  not  an  Englishman  or  other  European  was  to  be  seen. 

A  Chinese  paying  teller  took  the  check  and  passed  it  co  a 
Chinese  book-keeper,  who  sat  in  a  little  box  at  the  end  of  the  coun- 
ter. He  ex?.mined  the  check  and  stamped  it  after  making  an  entry 
in  a  book ;  and  then  he  returned  it  to  the  teller  who  counted  out  tlie 
riirrey  and  gave  it  to  us  without  saying  a  word.  There  were  piles 
of  silver  and  banknotes  in  sight,  and  all  in  charge  of  Chinese. 

The  business  of  Singapore  is  all  centered  around  what  is  call-xl 
The  Square,  and  in  a  walk  of  ten  minutes  you  can  pass  the  most  of 
the  large  houses  for  banking  and  commerce.  Here  they  have  albO 
the  Consulates  and  the  telegraph  and  steam-ship  offices ;  and  all  these 
establishments  imitate  the  example  of  the  bank  in  employing  Chin?oe 
clerks  and  compradores.  On  the  wbole  it  seems  that  there  is  v^xy 
little  business  at  Singapore  that  the  Chinee  have  not  something  to  (}o 
with. 

There  is  a  famous  garden  at  Singapore  belonging  to  a  wealth;/ 
Chinese  merchant,  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  gardens  in  tne 
world,  and  must  have  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  No  visitor  to  Sin- 
gapore should  omit  it  even  if  he  has  no  mx)re  than  a  few  hours  )n 
land. 
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In  the  first  place  Singapore  is  so  near  the  equator  that  every 
kind  of  tropical  tree  and  plant  can  grow  here  in  the  open  air.  The 
mercury  shows  an  average  all  the  year  round  of  eighty-five  to  ninec'/- 
five  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  there  is  hardly  any  difference  between 
wiinter  and  summer.  Consequently  it  is  one  of  the  best  places,  per- 
haps the  best  place  for  making  a  handsome  garden  and  the  enter- 
prising proprietor  has  kept  this  in  mind.  Where  be  is  sure  the  th-M- 
momietor  will  never  fall  below  seventy-one  degree's,  he  can  grow 
any  thing  he  pleases.  There  were  ro^ws  upon  rowis  of  beautiful 
palms  and  bam^boos  and  other  things  that  only  grow  in  the  hot  re- 
gions ;  and  there  was  a  pond  with  an  enormous  Victoria  Regia — the 
great  water  lily  that  makes  ours  seem  almost  like  a  microscopic  ob- 
ject. There  are  said  to  be  more  than  eighty  varieties  of  the  palm 
and  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  a  sample  of  each  of  the  varieties  in  this 
garden.  The  garden  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground  and  has  b':en 
made  with  much  care  and  taste.  The  owner  is  very  proud  of  it  and 
always  pleased  to  have  strangers  go  there  and  admire  it.  The 
keeper  and  the  mten  under  his  orders  are  very  civil  and  evidently  the 
owlner  has  told  themi  that  if  they  are  not  polite  to  strangers  they  will 
be  sent  away  and  people  of  better  manners  put  in  their  places. 

The  garden  contains  a  collection  of  tropical  animals,  but  it  i^ 
not  as  large  as  that  of  the  public  garden,  Which  is  also  one  of  the 
great  beauties,  and  one  can  get  a  splendid  idea  of  the  Wealth  of  the 
tropics  by  visiting  it. 

Tomorrow  we  are  to  take  a  drive  among  the  fore'sts  of  cocoa 
and  other  palm  trees  that  extend  all  over  the  island,  except  where 
clearings  have  been  mlade.  ,  .4' 
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GRANDPA'S   HISTORY    OF   THE   WORLD 


"So  here  we  are  boys,  come  together  for  another  story,  and  1 
see  Tomnay's  face  as  well  ais  my  little  boy's  that  you  are  both  in- 
terested, which  pleases  grandpa  very  much.  If  I  remember  rightly 
Cambyse's,  son  of  the  great  Cyrus,  had  just  added  the  great  and 
powerful  land  of  Egypt  to  his  kingdom  which  I  suppose  we  must 
now  call  an  Empire. 

"King  Cambyses  had  been  away  from;  home  so  long  that  mat- 
ters began  to  be  uncertain  about  his  welcome  when  he  should  return 
to  his  Persian  capital.  You  see  it  took  a  long  time  in  those  days  to 
get  a  message  from  Ecbatana  to  Egypt,  and  from  Egypt  back  again. 

"I  suppose  if  he  could  have  been  told  everyday  by  telegraph  or 
long-distance  telephone  wbat  was  going  on  in  Ecbatana  he  could 
have  been  better  able  to  keep  matters  straight  at  home  but  a  great 
deal  could  happen  before  a  message  could  be  sent  to  himi,  and  the 
messenger  return  with  hfs  commands. 

"News  undoubtedly  came  to  Cambyses  that  his  younger  brother 
Smierdis  was  contriving  to  make  himiself  King  in  his  absehce,  where- 
upon he  sent  back  secret  orders  to  have  Smerdis  put  to  death.  This 
was  done,  but  it  so  happened  that  the  governor  of  the  palace  had  a 
son  named  Gomates  who  looked  so  much  like  Smerdis  that  it  oc- 
cured  to  his  father  to  put  him  in  the  place  of  the  real  Smierdis  and 
although  the  miurderers  of  the  prince  knew  better  they  did  not  dare 
to  let  it  be  known  that  they  had  killed  the  prince,  and  when  Cam- 
byses heard  from;  them  again,  it  was  only  to  learn  that  he  was  still 
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in  danger  of  having  his  authority  and  powier  wrested  from  him  by 
a  pretender. 

"He  had  been  behaving  very  badly  in  Egypt;  so  much  so  that 
the  Egyptians  spoke  of  him  as  their  crazy  monarch.  But  as  bOon 
as  he  heard  that  the  governor  of  the  palace  in  Ecbatana  was  fooling 
the  people  he  became  sO'  angry  that  he  determined  to  take  a  strong 
army  back  with  him,  to  set  matters  right  and  punish  the  traitors. 
This  was  not  to  be  however,  for  he  died  on  the  way  before  he 
reached  the  capital  of  his  Persian  kingdom. 

"As  soon  as  the  governor  of  the  palace  heard  of  the  death  of 
Cambyses  he  proclaimed  the  false  Smerdis  king,  but  all  of  the 
people  were  not  fooled,  and  a  few  months  afterward  six  nobles 
headed  by  a  bold  3^oung  man  named  Darius,  the  son  of 
a  Persian  Noble  got  into  the  palace  and  put  the  pretender 
to  death.  Darius  afterwards  caused  himself  to  be  elected  king 
and  he  is  known  to  us  now  as  Darius  T,  who  reigned  over  the 
Persian  Empire  for  thirty-six  years. 

"I  know  you  both  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  war  now 
going  on  between  Russia  ar(i  Japan.  It  is  a  saying  that  'histcrv 
often  repeats  itself,'  and  I  cannot  think  of  any  better  example  of 
what  happened  to  the  Persian  Empire  in  its  attempts  to  subdue  the 
Greeks  than  has  been  given  by  the  attempt  of  the  great  Russian  Em- 
pire to  crush  the  Japanese.  In  both  cases  a  powerful  Empire  was 
beaten  by  what  was  generally  considered  an  almost  insignificant 
people.  There  once  was  a  very  wiise  man  called  Aesop  who  had  a 
way  of  making  people  see  his  wisdom  by  telling  stories,  called  fables, 
and  one  of  his  fables  is  so  apt  an  illustration  that  I  am  going  to  tell 
it  to  you  in  this  connection. 

"As  I  remember  it,  a  lion  and  a  hornet  were  talking  about  their 
respective  powers  and  when  the  hornet  v/as  relating  what  it  could  do 
the  lion  spolce  very  contemptiously  of  the  powers  of  the  hornet 
and  bragged  that  with  one  stroke  of  his  powerful  paw  it  could  crush 
the  hornet  to  atoms.  The  contemptuous  tone  of  the  lion  and  liis 
pride  in  boasting  of  his  great  strength  irritated  the  hornet  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  challenged  the  lion  to  combat  and  as  soon  as  the  lion 
raised  his  powerful  paw;  crush  out  the  life  of  the  little  hornet  :hc 
hornet  easily  flew  out  of  the  way,  and  before  the  lion  could  ?ay 
Jack  Robinson,  it  darted  way  up  into  the  nostril  of  the  beast  and  be- 
gan to  sting  him  with  all  its  might. 
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"Vainly  the  lion  roared  and  clawed  at  its  head  with  its  paws 
but  it  could  not  reach  the  little  hornet  which  kept  on  stinging  until 
the  beast  roaring  with  pain  gave  up  the  battle  and  begged  its  little 
antagonist  to  stop." 

"Thus  Aesop  showed  how  foolish  it  was  for  the  lion  to  boast 
of  his  power  and  great  strength  and  speak  contemptiously  of  an  ad- 
versary even  if  it  was  so  smlall  and  insignificent  thing  as  a  hornet. 

"And  so  the  Persians  with  their  mighty  armies  were  baffled  and 
beaten  by  their  more  skillful  neighbors,  the  Greeks,  just  as  the  boast- 
ful and  proud  Russian  Empire  has  been  beaten  by  the  little  Japanese 
soldiers  whom  in  held  in  contempt." 

"Grandpa,  tell  us  more  about  the  Greeks,  please"  "Yes,my  little 
man,  for  grandpa  is  very  anxious  that  you  should  know  what  a 
wonderful  people  they  were.  If  your  teacher  should  ask  you  who 
was  the  father  of  poetry,  you  would  have  to  answer  'a  Greek  by  the 
name  of  Hornier,'  if  she  should  ask  you  who  was  the  father  of 
history  you  would  have  to  answer  'a  Greek  whose  name  wlas  Hero- 
dotus ;'  if  she  would  ask  you  who  was  the  greatest  teacher,  you 
would  have  to  say,  'a  Greek  named  Socrates ;'  and  again  if  she 
should  ask  you  who  was  the  greatest  sculptor  the  wtorld  has  ever 
seen,  you  would  be  again  compelled  to  say,  'a  Greek  namfed  Phidias, 
and  in  fact,  nearly  every  step  in  art,  literature  and  learning  of  every 
sort  which  advanced  human  knowledge  and  refinenijent  and  civili- 
zation in  that  period  of  the  world's  history,  could  if  traced  to  it? 
beginning,  or  at  least  to  its  highest  perfection,  you  would  find  war^ 
taken  by  a  Greek. 

"If  you  should  ask  grandpa  how  it  was  that  the  Greek  people 
mianaged  to  excel  all  the  other  people  in  the  world  in  so  many  things 
I  would  be  obliged  to  say,  that  it  was  just  because  they  tried  to  ex 
eel,  more  than  any  other  nation.  Fathers  told  their  children  what 
great  and  wonderful  things  Greek  demi-gods  and  heroes  had  accom- 
plished and  the  children  loved  to  hear  these  stories  and  wanted  very 
mluch  to  be  heros  themselves." 

"Tell  us  a  story  about  one  of  the  heroes  will  you  grandpa?" 

"I  knowi  of  no  more  interesting  story  than  that  of  the  hero  Thes- 
eus, the  son  of  the  King  Aegeu's- 

"King  Aegeus  had  no  children  but  a  great  many  nephews  who 
quarreled  with  each  other  over  w!ho  should  be  King  when  AegeU"-: 
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should  die.  King-  Aegeus  became  very  tired  of  these  quarrels  and 
decided  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  King  of  Troezene  whom  he  loved  very 
much  because  they  had  been  very  fast  friends  when  they  were  both 
Httle  princes.  Aegeus  had  not  seen  his  friend  for  many  years,  and 
so  he  sailed  away  in  a  ship  over  the  sea  tO'  Troezene  where  his  frieiid 
Pittheus  was  King.  When  the  ship  was  ready  to  return  to  Athens. 
Aegeus  said  he  v/as  not  ready  to  go  back  with  the  ship  but  woula 
stay  with  his  friend  a  little  longer. 

"King  Pittheus  had  a  beautiful  daughter  whose  name  was  Aethra 
who  captivated  the  heart  of  King  Aegeus,  but  Aegeus  feared  to 
make  her  his  queen  and  return  with  her  to  Athens,  leastwise  his 
quarrelsome  nephews  should  plot  against  her  life  and  so  he  secretly 
married  the  princess  and  lived  on  happily  with  her  at  Troezene  un- 
til a  little  baby  boy  was  born  to  them.  King  Aegeus  would  doubt- 
less have  continued  to  live  at  Troezene  for  many  years,  for  he  loved 
his  beautiful  wife  and  baby  son  very  much,  but  at  length  the  wisr 
mien  of  Athens  who  had  been  left  to  govern  in  his  absence  sent  a 
messasre  to  him  begging  him  to  come  back  at  once  and  help  them 
to  defend  thir  city  against  King  Minos  who  was  coming  with  mlanv 
ships  and  soldiers  to  destroy  the  cityof  Athens  and  kill  or  make  slaves 
of  its  inhabitants.  Aegeus  knewi  that  he  must  return ;  he  still 
feared  +o  take  his  wife  and  &\]c\  back  with  him  and  as  he  did  not 
knowl  when  he  should  be  able  to  return,  the  parting  gave  him.  a 
heavy  heart.  Before  going  on  board  the  ship,  however,  he  pointed  out 
to  his  wife  a  great  flat  rock  under  which  he  placed  his  sword  and 
golden  sandals  and  said  to  her,  "When  rur  little  boy  shall  grow  to 
be  a  young  man  and  is  strong  enough  to  lift  this  rock,  tell  himl  who 
his  father  is  and  send  him  to  me. 

"Then,  sorrowfully  taking  leave  of  Aethra  he  went  on  board 
the  ship  and  returned  to  his  kingdom:  Sure  enough,  when  he 
reached  Athens  the  rich  and  powerful  King  Aminos,  who  had  be- 
comle  very  angry  with  the  people  of  Athens  because  his  own  son 
had  been  slain  while  on  a  visit  to  that  city,  came  on  with  his  power- 
ful and  conquering  army ;  and  when  he  appeared  before  the  gates-  of 
the  city  King  Aegeus  and  his  wise  men,  knowing  that  they  were 
powerless  to  defend  their  city  against  such  a  powerful  foe,  went  out 
to  meet  King  Minos  and  beg  him  to  spare  their  lives  and  their  be- 
loved city.     At  first  King  Minos  refused  but  when  he  heard  th-?t 
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King  Aegeus  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  death  of  his  son. 
Androgens  in  that  he  wa.s  absent  fromi  his  kingdom  when  it  occurt-J, 
he  decided  to  spare  the  city  on  one  condition — viz.,  thrt  every  year 
when  the  roses  were  in  bloom  seven  youths  and  seven  beautiful 
maidens  be  sent  to  his  kingdomi  in  the  island  of  Crete  to  be  devouicd 
by  a  monster  with  a  bull's  head  and  a  giants  body  called  the"Mino- 
taur,"  which  was  confined  in  a  wonderful  building  with  a  thousand 
rooms  called  "The  Labyrinth." 

"King  Aegeus  and  his  wise  men  sorrowfully  agreed  tO'  subnr.t 
to  this  terrible  punishment,  for  they  said  "It  is  better  so  than  that 
we  should  all  be  killed  or  made  slaves  and  our  beautiful  city  de- 
stroyed." 

"Years  went  by  and  with  every  returning  spring  when  the  roses 
were  in  bloom,  the  young  mien  and  beautiful  maidens  of  the  city  of 
Athens  were  gathered  together  in  the  great  square  of  the  city  and 
drew  lots  that  it  m:ight  be  determined  who  should  be  chosen  to  sail 
aw(ay  in  the  ship  with  black  sails  that  camie  for  them  and  great  was 
the  mourning  of  the  people  when  the  young  men  and  maidens  were 
borne  away,  never  to  return. 

"Meanwhile,  the  wife  of  King  Aegeus  lovingly  and  carefulW 
reared  her  son,  whom!  she  had  called  "Theseus,"  until  he  was  n 
young  man ;  then  taking  him  out  with  her  one  day  up  on  to  a  high 
hill  where  she  could  overlook  the  sea  she  pointed  out  to  him  the 
great  flat  rock  and  told  him  that  when  he  was  strong  enough  to  lift 
it  she  would  tell  him  about  his  father.  Tlieseus  tried  with  all  his 
strength  but  could  not  evpu  stir  the  rock  but  being  determined  to 
succeed,  he  practiced  lifting  heavy  weights,  running  and  doing  ail 
kinds  of  things  to  train  his  muscles  until,  after  three  years  of  train- 
ing he  was  able  to  lift  the  great  stone  under  which  he  found  the 
sword  and  sandals  of  his  father.  Then  his  mother  told  him  about 
King  Aegeus  and  his  father's  request  that  he  should  coinle  to  him. 
His  grandfather.  King  Pittheus  who  loved  him  very  much  tried  to 
dissuade  him,  telling  of  the  dangers  he  v.'ould  encounter,  but  Thv. 
sens  laughed  at  the  dangers  and,  although  his  grandfather  offered 
to  fit  him  out  with  a  ship  and  fifty  valiant  young  soldiers,  to  go  with 
him  he  refused  them  sayingthat  he  should  go  alone.  Having  heard 
that  by  following  the  land  around  the  great  body  of  water  whicfi 
separated  Troez^ne  from  Athens  was  the  m'ost  dangerous  route  he 
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could  take,  and  being  desirous  to  try  his  great  strength  and  prow- 
ess in  overcoming  the  dangers  that  would  beset  his  path,  he  decided 
to  take  this  route.  On  his  way  to  Athens  he  deUvered  the  peaceful 
inhabitants  and  shepherds  who  inhabited  the  valleys  from  many 
robber  giants  who  pre>  ed  upon  them  and  carried  off  their  herds  and 
flocks  and  sometimes  their  children.  So  successful  was  Theseus 
that  his  fame  went  before  him  and  all  the  people  of  Athens  heard  of 
him  and  when  he  came  to  the  city  to  meet  King  Aegeus  and  pro- 
claim himself  his  son  the  wicked  and  quarrelsome  nephews  of  the 
King  laid  a  plot  to  put  him  to  death  and  a  bad  wioman  who  had 
great  influence  over  the  King  sought  to  poison  Theseus  but  the 
nephews  were  all  either  driven  out  of  the  city  or  slain  and  the  'Id 
woman  witch,  being  discovered  in  her  designs  by  Aegeus,  who  rec- 
ognized his  own  sword  in  the  hands  of  Theseus  and  thereby  knew 
him!  to  be  his  son,  fled  for  her  life.  All  went  w]ell  with  Theseus 
who  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  father  until  the  roses  once  more 
were  in  bloom,  when  he  heard  of  the  terrible  tribute  which  King 
Minos  demanded.  Theseus  at  once  resolved  to  go  with  the  young  men 
on  the  ship  with  the  black  sails  and  when  they  reached  the  kingdom 
of  Minos  and  he  and  the  six  young  men  and  seven  beautiful  maidens 
were  mlarched  through  the  streets  to  the  prison  wherein  they  were  to 
be  kept  until  the  morrow  and  then  thrust  into  the  labyrinth  to  be 
devoured  by  the  terrible  Minotaur,  they  passed  the  King's  palace 
and  the  King's  daughter  Ariadne,  noticing  the  noble  bearing  of  the 
young  prince  so  pitied  and  loved  him  that  she  determined  to  rescue 
him  if  possible  fromi  his  terrible  fate.  That  night  she  visited  him  in 
his  prison,  gave  him  a  long  sharp  sword  with  w|hich  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  monster  and  told  himi  her  plan  for  assisting  him  to 
find  his  way  out  of  the  labyrinth.  He  was  to  take  a  little  ball  of 
silk  thread  which  she  gave  him,  fasten  one  end  of  it  to  the  door  as 
he  entered,  and  allow  it  to  unwind  as  he  was  taken  far  into  the  laby- 
rinth, then  by  following  it  back  he  could  escape.  He  promised  to 
take  her  with  him  and  mlake  her  his  wife.  The  next  day  the  soldiers 
of  King  Minos  took  the  prisoners  far  into  the  labyrinth  and  left 
them  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  terrible  monster  made  his  ap- 
pearance. The  youths  and  maidens  dropped  upon  their  knees  in 
their  fright  but  Theseus  advanced  boldly  to  meet  the  Minotaur.  As 
the  beast  rushed  upon  him  with  his  head  lowered,  Theseus  nimbly 
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sprang  to  one  side  and  cut  off  one  of  the  mionster's  legs  as  he  passed, 
with  the  sharp  sword  which  Ariadne  had  given  himi  Roaring  wli"h 
pain  the  Minotaur  once  more  charged  upon  him  Theseus  cut  off  the 
other  leg  and  then  drove  his  sword  deep  into  the  monster's  heart 
Then  following  the  silken  cord  back  to  the  door,  he  and  the  young 
men  and  maidens  found  Ariadne  awaiting  them  She  pointed  out  the 
ship  with  the  dark  sails  already  to  take  thenii  back  to  Athens  where 
they  returned  in  triumph  and  where  Theseus,  after  the  death  of  his 
father  Aegeus,  became  King  of  Athens.  His  wise  and  good  reign 
was  coimlmemorated  by  a  beautiful  teniple  in  Athens,  called  the  Thes- 
ion." 

"That  w&s  a  fine  story  Grandpa.  Tommy  and  I  like  it  when  yon 
tell  us  about  fighting,  and  Theseus  was  a  gret  herO'  wasn't  hie." 

"I  thought  you  would  like  that  story  boys,  and  next  time  I  will 
tell  you  about  some  of  the  great  battles  which  the  Greeks  fought 
with  the  Persians. 

To  be  continued. 


"Evelyn  Byrd"  is  the  third  of  Mr :  George  Gary  Eggleston's 
romances  of  the  Civil  War,  and  is  a  story  of  a  high-minded  and 
courageous  Southerner  who  joins  the  army  of  Lee  at  the  time  when 
the  Confederacy  is  mlaking  its  last  desperate  stand ,  He  rescues  a 
girl  from  a  burning  house  under  a  fusilade  of  artillery  engagement, 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life :  Afterwards  he  falls  in  love  with  her,  but  is 
withheld  from'  declaring  hintself  by  a  too  scrupulous  sense  of  duty ; 
In  the  end,  however,  his  enemy,  dying,  remioves  by  his  confession 
the  stain  from  the  soldier's  honor,  and  incidentally  throws  some 
light  on  the  history  of  his  sweetheart — an  absorbing  story  of  itself, 
as  afterwards  set  down  in  the  "book,"  which  she  writes  with  her 
own  hand :  Dorothy  South  another  character  endeared  to  the 
readers  of  Mr :  Eggleston's  previous  novels  appear  again  as  the 
friends  and  advisers  of  KilgarifT,  who  is  himself  the  embodiment 
of  Souther  daring  and  chivalry :  The  heroic  fortitude  and  devotion 
of  the  people  of  the  South  in  the  last  stage  of  the  war  are  strikingly 
shown :     Lothrop,  Lee  n  Shepards 
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CHARITY,  —OR    ROBBERY? 

Said  a  thoughtful  oldish  society  man  to  me  the  other  day,  "If  I  had  a 
daughter,  I  would  never  allow  her  to  take  part  in  entertainment  where 
money  is  solicited  from  men  for  sweet  charity's  sake  or  any  other  con- 
sideration. It  takes  the  bloom  off  a  girl  more  utterly  than  any  perform- 
ance countenanced  by  polite  society."  Those  who  sat  back  and  looked 
on  at  the  Bazaar  of  Nations  held  lasit  week  at  Raucher's  can  appreciate  this 
elderly  beau's  criticism.  The  manner  in  which  some  of  the  presumably 
well  bred  maidens  surrounded  every  male  visitor  and  clamored  for  coin, 
reminded  one  of  the  donkey  venders  of  along  the  Nile.  Some  young 
diplomats  who  have  barely  sufificient  income  to  pay  current  expenses  and 
maintain  a  decent  appearance  on  Sundays,  were  forced  to  give  five  dollars 
for  a  bunch  of  violets  and  about  half  that  sum  for  a  glass  of  lemonade. 
They  were  literally  held  up  and  their  pockets  emptied  before  they  could 
beat  anything  like  a  graceful   retreat. 

I  watched  with  considerable  interest  two  sisters,  highly  connected  in 
naval  circles,  accounted  belles  and  properly  conducted  young  women,  who 
made  themselves  very  conspicuous  in  this  grab-all  game.  In  consequence 
of  the  charities  already  patronized  and  those  for  which  events  are  sched- 
uled during  the  coming  week,  tnany  of  the  younger  diplomats  have  packed 
bag  and  baggage  and  decamped  for  Florida,  The  joint  celebrations  at  the 
Boardman  and  Wadsworth  mansons  on  Friday  proved  the  limit  of  dip'o- 
matic  endurance.  Every  train  leaving  the  city  after  those  events  earned 
the  fleeing  foreigners.  According  to  reports  they  will  remain  in  hiding 
until  the  charity  fever  Ijas  run  its  course. 

The  experience  of  one  well-known  club  and  horseman  at  the  Bazaar  is 
typical,  and  may  account  in  a  great  measure  for  the  absence  of  mary 
prominent  members  of  the  younger  set  of  men.  It  seems  that  this  broad- 
shouldered  huntsman  had  been  invited)  to  dine  with  a  party  in  one  of 
the  booths  at  the  Fair.  When  he  duly  presented  himself  at  the  entrance 
of  Rauscher's  he  was  obliged  to  dig  into  his  evening  clothes  for  his  dollar 
for  admission.  On  his  way  up  to  the  first  floor  he  encountered  young 
girls  who  were  selling  boutonniers  for  the  insignificant  sum  of  a  doHai. 
Our  friend  foolishly  offered  a  five  dollar  bill  in  payment,  and  stood  with 
expectant  hand  for  his  change.  With  a  graceful  courtesy  the  peddler  of 
posies  exclaimed  "For  charity,  you  know.     There  is  no  change." 

By  the  time  this  invited  guest  had  reached  the  second  floor  he  had  parted 
with  all  the  money  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  as  his  bank  account  is 
somewhat  extensive,  the  amount  of  his  hold-up  can  well  be  imagined. 
When  he  finally  appeared  at  the  booth  where  the  dinner  party  was  sup- 
posed to  be  held,  he  found  that  he  had)  not  the  price  of  admission.  In 
his  great  disgust  the  clubman  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  hall,  re- 
marking that  if  the  other  guests  had  encountered  the  same  experiences  he 
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had,  that  he  guessed  there  would  be  no  dinner-party  at  all  that  evening. 
It  would  be  curious  to  know  if  the  hostess  herself  managed  to  judiciously 
pay  her  way  to  the  table  she  had  reserved  for  her  dinner  guests. 

Not  alone  do  the  young  diplomats  who  have  not  "siller  to  spare" 
complain  of  the  draining  effect  of  these  popular  fads  of  the  social  leaders, 
but  senators,  cabinet,  army,  and  navy  officers  and  the  heterogeneous  hangers 
on  all  voice  the  same  grumblings.  Some  of  them  will  be  sharper  before 
another  season  and  when  they  get  invitations  from  certain  women 
who  are  charity-mad,  they  will  remember  the  tribute  expected  of  therr. 
Meantime,  the  wise  young  diplomats  from  the  German,  French  and  British 
embassys  are  resting  s|ecurely  in  the  land  of  the  Palmetto.  They  will  not 
return  until  the  penitential  season  with  its  concomitant  seizures  of  work- 
ing for  the  poor,  has  yielded  to  the  Horse  Show,  the  hunt  balls  and  the 
gayety    of    Easter-tide. 

Mrs.  Taft  is  deep  in  her  preparations  for  her  Philippine  trip,  but 
she  finds  time  to  give  a  number  of  small  dinners  and  five  o'clock  teas, 
where  all  the  details  of  the  ocean  voyage  and  the  triumphant  march  on 
land  are  arranged  to  a  nicety.  It  looks  now  as  though  twenty-five  or 
thirty  people  will  accompany  the  Tafts  when  they  adventure  forth.  Miss 
Rqosevelt  is  of  course  the  most  conspicuous  figure,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
note  that  some  young  people,  like  Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  and 
Representative  Robert  Adams,  of  Pennsylvania,  are  to  be  of  the  party. 
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INAUGURAL     HISTORY 

OF   THE 

UNITED  STATES 

1789— GEORGE  WASHINGTON— 1797 
The  first  Presidential  inauguration  occurred  April  30,  1789,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  there  the  first  of  Americans  received  the  honors 
heaped  upon  the  Washington  who  had  earned  and  won  the  love  and  con- 
fidence of  his  countrymen  by  his  patriotism,  his  ability,  his  courage  and 
the  unfailing  determination  with  which  he  had  led  his  people  from  the 
place  of  tribute-paying  colonies  into  the  ranks  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Washington  was  inducted  into  office  in  the  Federal  building,  in  New 
York  City,  which  was  the  meeting  place  of  the  Congress.  On  his  arriv- 
al he  took  lodgings  in  Cherry  street,  then  a  fashionable  residence  section, 
and  on  the  morning  of  Vpril  30  was  waited  upon  by  an  escort  of  regular 
United  States  troops,  the  volunteers  who  had  stuck  by  him  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  having  disbanded  and  returned  to  their  homes. 

The  President-elect  rode  alone  in  his  carriage  from  his  lodging  to 
t'^e  Federal  building.  Special  committees  of  Congress  met  him  and  es- 
corted him  into  the  presence  of  the  Senate,  where  the  oath  of  office  was 
administered  by  Chancellor  Livingston.  A  signal  was  then  given  to  the 
multitude,  which  had  assembled  without,  and  great  cheering  and  merry- 
making resulted,  and  extended  far  into  the  nieht. 

When  Washington  was  inducted  into  office  a  second  time  the  ceremony 
was  more  elaborate.  The  seat  of  government  had  been  changed  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia,  and  Congress  was  in  session  in  Independence 
Hall,  from  whose  tower  the  old  bell  had  rung  out  the  news  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence  on  July  4,  1776.  To  this  historic  building  Presi- 
dent Washington  was  drawn  in  a  magnificent  coach,  to  which  were  har- 
nessed six  beautiful  white  horses.  General  Washington  was  attired  in  a 
costume  of  great  splendor  for  the  occasion,  wearing  black  velvet,  silver, 
laces  and  diamond-studded  buckles. 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  Alexander  Hamilton  were  the  most  noted  fig- 
ures in  Washington's  Cabinets,  which  consisted  of  but  four  Secretaries 
at  that  time.      John  Adams  was  his  Vice  President  during  both  terms. 
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1797— JOHN   ADAMS— 1801 

Philadelphia  witnessed  for  the  last  time  a  Presidential  inauguration 
when  John  Adams,  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  assumed  the  office  of  the  Chief  Ex 
ecutive  March  4,  1797.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  same  building, 
Independence  Hall,  where  Washington  had  taken  the  oath  of  office  for 
his  administration  four  years  previously. 

President-elect  Adams  entered  the  hall  escorted  by  the  heads  of  the 
government  departments  and  the  marshal  of  the  district  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  given  a  royally  enthusiastic  reception  by  the  crowds  that  packed 
the  small  hall  and  the  galleries.  The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by 
Chief  Justice  Ellsworth'  and  at  its  conclusion  the  President  read  his  In- 
augural address. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  Vice  President  during  the  administration  of 
the  elder  Adams.  The  Cabinet  post  of  Secretary  of  War  and  Navy, 
which  had  been  one,  was  divided  April  30,  1798. 

1801— THOMAS  JEFFERSON— 1809 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  first  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
to  be  inaugurated  in  the  District  of  Columbia.      Jefferson  rode  to    Wash- 
ington from  his  estate  at  Monticello,    unacompanied    by    even    a   servant, 
and  entered  the  Capital  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  his  inauguration. 

The  new  President's  ony  escort  to  the  Capitol  was  a  party  of  his 
political  friends.  With  them  he  entered  the  hall  of  Congress,  now  the 
Supreme  Court  chamber.  Contrary  to  precedent  and  law,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Burr,  had  been  sworn  in  and  seated  before  the  arrival  of  the 
President-elect.  The  new  President  received  the  oath  of  office  from 
Chief  Justice  Marshall.  He  made  his  inaugural  address  in  the  hall,  and 
then  went  to  the  White  House,  where  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  con- 
cluded with  a  reception  in  the  evening.  A  salvo  of  artillery  had  announc- 
ed the  accession  to  office  of  the  new  President.  In  the  other  cities  of  the 
country  th-i  inauguration  was  made  the  occasion  of  great  jubilation. 

The  occasion  of  President  Jefferson's  second  inauguration  appears 
to  have  been  totally  without  iucident.  No  accounts  of  any  celebration 
are  extant.      Chief  Justice  Marshall  administered  the  oath  of  office. 

1809— JAMES    MADISON— 1817 
After  serving  as  Secretary  of  State  and  Vice    President    during   the 
administrations  of  his  political  leader  and  predecessor,    James    Madison, 
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of  Virg-inia,  took  the  oath  of  the  high  office  to  which  he  had  been    elected 
March  4,  1809. 

Crowds  poured  into  Washington  for  the  great  event,  and  the  dawn 
of  inaug-uration  day  was  signalized  by  the  roar  of  artillery  stationed  at 
the  navy  yard  and  Fort  Warburton.  The  Senate  convened  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  the  oath  of  office  was  admin- 
istered to  the  newly  elected  President  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  The 
inaugural  address  was  delivered  before  President  Madison  took  the  oath. 

After  the  ceremony  the  new  President  returned  to  his  own  home, 
now  oocupied  by  the  Cosmos  Club,  where  he  was  immediately  waited  on 
by  a  large  concourse  of  friends,  including  Mr.  Jefferson. 

In  the  evening  there  was  an  inaugural  ball  at  Long's  Hall,  a  funct- 
ion the  like  of  which  Washington  had  never  seen  before  at  that  time. 

Madison's  second  inauguration  was  also  brilliantly  celebrated.  The 
President  was  escorted  to  the  Capitol  by  the  volunteer  cavalry  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Justice  Marshall  again  administered  the  oath. 
In  the  evening  there  was  a  magnificent  ball  at  Davis'  Hall,  now  the  Met- 
ropolitan. 

George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  and  Elbridge    Gerry,    of    Massachu- 
setts, were  Vice  Presidents,  respectively,  in  Madison's  first    and    second 
administrations. 

1817— JAMES   MONROE— 1825 

James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Cabinets  of  his  predecessor.  President  Madison,  took  up  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment at  a  time  of  general  prosperity.  In  consequence  a  great  throng 
came  to  the  Capital.  President  Monroe  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of 
the  Presidents  to  follow  the  custom  now  in  vogue  of  making  the  inaugural 
address  to  the  populace. 

In  the  Senate  chamber  Vice  President  Tomkins  took  the  oath  of  office 
and  delivered  an  address.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony  the  whole 
assemblage  adjourned  to  a  platform  in  front  of  the  east  portico  of  the  Cap- 
itol, where  Chief  Justice  Marshall  administered  the  oath  of  office  to  the 
President,  who  then  delivered  an  address. 

The  Presidential  party  was  then  escorted  to  the  Octagon  House,  at 
the  corner  of  Eighteenth  street  and  New  York  avenue  northwest,  which 
was  the  Executive  Mansion,  the  White  House  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  British,  August  15,  1814,  and  not  yet  rebuilt.  The  inaugural  cere- 
monies ended  with  a  ball  of  great  magnificence  at  Davis'  Hotel,    now    the 
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Metropolitan. 

In  the  Cabinetof  the  new  President  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  John 
C.  Calhoun  and  William  Wirt. 

March  4,  1821  fell  upon  a  Sunday,  and  the  inaugural  ceremonies  at- 
tending the  induction  into  office  for  a  second  term  of  James  Monroe  were 
held  on  March  5.      Again  Chief  Justice  Marshall  officiated. 

1825— JOHN  QUINCY   ADAMS— 1829 

John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  eldest  son  of  John  Adams, 
was  the  second  of  the  Presidents  to  be  chosen  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. He  had  served  as  Secretaay  of  State  during  the  two  terms  of 
James  Monroe  as  President, 

The  newly  elected  President  resided  at  the  time  of  his  inauguration 
at  1333  F  street  northwest,  the  present  site  of  the  Adams  Building.  The 
oath  of  office  was  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  The  inaugu- 
ral ceremonies  were  begun  in  the  old  Hall  of  Representatives,  what  is  now 
known  as  Statuary  Hall. 

After  the  inauguration  President  Adams  returned  to  his  own  home 
on  F  street,  though  he  later  occupied  the  White  House  which  had  been  re- 
built. At  Mr.  Adams'  private  residence,  a  public  reception  was  held  in 
the  evening,  and  a  grand  ball  in  honor  of  the  inauguration  took  place  at 
the  Assembly  Hall,  which  stood  upon  the  site  now  occupied  by  Kernan's 
Theater. 

John  C.  Calhoun  was  Vice  President  of  this  administration,  and 
Henry  Clay  was  Secretary  of  State. 

1829— ANDREW   JACKSON— 1837 

Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  the  hero  of  two  wars  and  the  idol  of 
his  party,  was  inaugurated  under  circumstances  peculiar  and  different 
from  those  which  had  attended  the  assumption  of  office  by  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. 

The  President-elect  rode  from  his  hotel,  Gadsby's,  now  the  Nation- 
al, to  the  Capitol  in  an  open  carriage  and  alone.  In  the  Senate  chamb- 
er, to  which  he  had  been  escorted  by  his  comrades  of  the  Revolution,  Gen- 
eral Jackson  made  an  address  replying  to  one  made  to  him  at  his  hotel 
an  hour  previously  by  one  of  the  veterans  of  his  escort. 

Jackson  was  the  first  of  the  presidents  to  be  inaugurated  upon  the 
east  portico  of  the  Capitol,  the  place  where  the  Presidents  now    take   the 
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oath.  There  was  an  enormous  throng  in  attendence.  Jackson  read  his 
address  and  then  Chief  Justice  Marshall  administered  the  oath  of  office. 
The  enthusiastic  multitude  followed  the  new  President  to  the  White 
House,  where  they  became  uncontrolable.  They  broke  into  the  place, 
smashed  china,  trampled  carpets  and  tore  down  curtains  in  their  efforts 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  new  President.  Late  that  afternoon  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President  Calhoun  and  a  party  of  personal  friends  sat  down 
to  a  dinner  at  the  White  House  and  partook  of  a  meal  the  central  dish  of 
which  was  a  steak  from  a  prize  ox  sent  by  John  Markle,  of  Franklin  Mar- 
ket, New  York  City.      No  inaugural  ball  was  held. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  was  premier  of  Jackson's  first 
council  of  state,  having  three  successors  upon  the  re-election  of  the  old 
warhorse  to  the  Presidency,  the  late  Secretary  of  State  becoming  Vice 
President  in  Jackson's  second  term.  The  office  of  Postmaster  General 
became  a  Cabinet  position  during  this  administration. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  second  inaugural  of  President  Jackson  at  the 
Capitol  very  simple.  There  was  no  military  display.  President  Jack- 
son on  this  occasion  reversed  the  order  which  had  heretofore  prevailed 
and  took  the  oath  of  office  before  reading  his  inaugural  address.  For 
what  was  to  be  the  last  time,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  administered  the 
sacred  obligation  to  the  President. 

Though  there  was  no  parade,  there  was  an  inaugurul  ball  on  this 
occasion,  the  same  taking  place  in  the  Central  Masonic  Hall,  339  and  341 
Pennsylvania  avenue  northwest. 

1837— MARTIN  VAN  BUREN— 1841 

Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  was  the  first  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  who  had  born  an  American  citizen. 

An  imposing  array  escorted  the  President-elect  to  the  Capitol.  Pres- 
ident Jackson  and  President-elect  Van  Buren  were  seated  in  an  elegant 
phaeton  constructed  of  wood  taken  from  the  old  United  States  f rgate  Con- 
stitution and  manufactured  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  presented  to  the  Pres- 
ident-elect by  his  New  York  friends. 

Chief  Justice  Taney  administered  the  oath  of  office  to  the  new  Pres- 
ident. The  military  and  civic  organizations  escorted  the  party  back  to 
the  White  House,  where  again  a  scene  of  disorder  took  place,  the  crowds 
forcing  aside  all  efforts  to  restrain  them. 

In  the  evening  two  inaugural  balls  were  held.  The  President,  Vice 
President  and  a  number  of  Senators    and    Rcfpresentatives   attended   the 
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one  given  at  what  was  then  known  as  Carusi's    Hall,    and   is    now    Ker- 
nan's  Theater. 

1841— WILLIAM  HENRY   HARRISON— 1841 
William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  took  his  place  at  the  head    of  the 
nation  amid  ceremonies  the  most  unique  in   the    history    of    those    events, 
and  lived  but  a  short  month  to  fill  the  office. 

Inauguration  Day  was  cold  and  cloudy,  but  no  rain  fell.  The  Pres- 
ident insisted  upon  riding  on  horseback  to  the  Capitol  from  his  quarters, 
thougn  the  Whigs  of  Baltimore  had  presented  him  with  a  handsome  car- 
riage for  the  occasion,  which  was  in  readiness,  with  four  horses  attached 
to  it.  The  President-elect  was  urged  to  wear  an  overcoat  on  account  of 
the  chill  of  the  day,  but  declined,  and  to  his  recklessness  in  thus  exposing 
himself  was  afterward  attributed  the  illness  which  resulted  in  his  death. 
The  whole  city  was  given  up  to  celebrations  of  the  event,  and  in  the 
evening  three  inaugural  balls  were  given.  President  Harrison  paid 
short  visits  to  all  three  of  the  balls,  and  at  the  one  held  in  the  Assembly 
Rooms  on  Lousiana  avenue,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets,  he  joined  in 
the  dance  with  Miss  Gales,  daughter  of  the  editor  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer. 

1841— JOHN  TYLER— 1845 
Vice  President  Tyler  was  on  his  estate  in  Virginia  when  he  received 
the  news  of  President  Harrison's  death.  April  6,  1841,  two  days  after 
the  death  of  the  President,  Mr.  Tyler  arrived  in  Washington.  He  took 
lodgings  at  Brown's  Indian  Queen  Hotel,  now  the  Metropolitan,  where 
he  took  the  oath  of  office  before  William  Cranch,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Three  days  later  President  Ty- 
ler published  his  iuaugural  address  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 

I 
1845— JAMES   KNOX    POLK— 1849 

James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  was  the  only  president  of  the  United 
States  who  had  previously  been  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
While  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  government  the  Department  of  the  Inter- 
ior was  added  to  the  Cabinet  portfolios,  the  Oregon  question  was  settled, 
Texas  was  annexed,  war  with  Mexico  declared  and  California  and  New 
Mexico  acquired  as  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Polk  survived  his  retirement  from  office  but  a  few  months  He  died 
at  Nashville  June  15,  1849. 
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At  his  inauguration  Vice  President-elect  George  M.  Dallas  was  in- 
ducted into  office  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  later  President  Polk  deliv- 
ered his  inaugural  address  from  the  east  portico,  after  having  taken  the 
oath  of  office,  w^hich  vi^as  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney. 

In  the  evening  two  inaugural  balls  were  held.  One  at  Carusi's  sal- 
oon, for  which  the  tickets  were  $10  each,  was  a  very  swell  affair.  The 
price  of  admission  to  the  other  was  $2,  and  though  it  proved  extremely 
popular,  the  size  of  the  crowd  which  patronized  it  caused  much    disorder. 

James  Buchanan  held  the  foreign  portfolio  for  the  four  years  follow- 
ing the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Polk. 

1849— ZACHARY   TAYLOR— 1850 

Another  of  the  Presidents  whose  term  of  office  was  cut  short  by  death 
was  inaugurated  March  4,  1849,  when  Zachary  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  the 
gallant  hero  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  took  the  oath  of  office.  H^  died  a 
little  over  a  year  later,  July  9,  1850,  in  Washington.  He  left  a  son  who 
became  a  general  in  the  Confederate  service,  and  one  of  his  daughters  was 
afterward  the  wife  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

Chief  Justice  Taney  administered  the  oath  of  office  on  the  east  front 
of  the  Capitol.  A  reception  was  held  at  the  Executive  Mansion.  There 
were  three  inaugural  balls— at  Carusi's,  at  Jackson  Hall  and  in  a  hall 
specially  erected  for  the  purpose  in  Judiciary  Square. 

1850— MILLARD  FILLMORE— 1853 
Vice  Presinent  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  stepped  into  the  po- 
sition left  vacant  by  the  death  of  President  Taylor  July  9,  1850.  He  had 
served  several  terms  in  Congress,  representing  his  native  State,  and  was 
a  lawyer  of  note.  He  was  sworn  in  by  Chief  Justice  Cranch,  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
His  inaugural  address  was  very  brief. 

1853— FRANKLIN   PIERCE— 1857 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  inauguration  of  Franklin  Pierce,  on  March 
4,  1853,  was  the  absence  of  the  Vice  President-elect,  William  R.  King,  of 
Alabama.  Mr.  King  was  in  Cuba  on  the  date  of  his  inauguration,  but 
was  sworn  in  by  United  States  Consul  Rodney  on  a  plantation  near  Mat- 
anzas,  at  nearly  the  same  time  as  President  Pieree,  in  Washington, 

The  platform  on  the  east  portice  of  the  Capitol  had  been  built  entire- 
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ly  of  New  Hampshire  pine  in  ccmpliment  to  Ihe  Slate  which  was  givirg  a 
President  to  the  Union.  Chief  Justice  Taney  had  administered  the  oath 
of  cfflce.  Snow  began  falling  before  the  President  had  concluded.  No 
inaugural  ball  was  held,  Jeit'erson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  was  Secretary 
of  War  in  Pierce's  Cabidet, 

1857— JAMES   BUCHANAN— 1861 

Perfect  weather  was  accorded  the  cert  monies  which  accompanied 
the  induction  into  office  of  Jfimes  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania.  He  had 
been  elected  to  the  TTnited  States  Senate  frcm  his  native  State,  and  had 
been  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  England  during  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Pierce,  and  to  Russia  in  that  of  President  Jackson. 

After  the  administering  of  the  oath  to  Vice  President  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge, the  usual  ceremonies  took  place  on  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol. 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  whose  term  of  office  in  this  important  duty  had  last- 
ed longer  than  that  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
again  administered  the  oath  to  the  new  President. 

A  reception  took  place  at  the  White  House  after  the  ceremonies  at 
the  Capitol,  and  in  the  evening  the  forerunner  of  a  great  future  feature 
of  that  event,  the  inaugural  ball  was  held. 

No  hall  in  the  city  being  large  enough  for  the  proposed  function,  an 
addition  was  built  to  the  City  Hall. 

1861— ABRAHAM  LINCOLN— 1865 

The  administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  most  momentous  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  was  inaugurated  with  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent displays  that  has  ever  occurred  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  President-elect  started  from  his  home  in  Springfield,  111.,  Feb. 
11,  accompanied  by  his  family  and  a  large  party  of  his  friends,  among 
which  were  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  and  John  G.  Nicolay.  When 
the  Presedential  cortege  reached  Harrisburg  information  was  received 
which  led  to  a  total  change  in  the  plans.  On  the  evening  of  the  22,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  accompanied  only  by  Col.  E.  V.  Sumner,  entered  a  private  car 
and  went  to  Philadelphia,  arriving  in  that  city  at  midnight.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  Col.  Sumner  took  the  train  from  New  York  at  Philadelphia,  en- 
tering the  sleeping  car  used  by  through  passengers  bound  from  that  town 
and  arrived  safely  in  Washington  the  next  day. 

President-elect  Lincoln  was  driven  to  the  Capitol  to  take  the  oath  of 
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office  surrounded  by  cavalry,  and  along  Pennsylvania  avenue  riflemen 
had  been  stationed  on  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  with  instructions  careful- 
ly to  watch  the  windows  of  the  houses  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  street, 
and  to  shoot  down  any  one  who  should  point  a  weapon  at  the  Presidential 
party.  A  small  force  of  United  States  cavalry  guarded  the  Avenue  at 
the  intersections  of  other  streets,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Capitol  a  light 
battery  of  flying  artilery  was  stationed.  General  Scott  took  station  near 
the  latter  and  kept  a  careful  eye  upon  the  succeeding  ceremonies. 

The  procession  was  very  large  and  imposing,  one  of  the  features  of 
the  civic  division  being  a  float  representing  the  Constitution  and  the  Un- 
ion, the  latter  being  represented  by  thirty-four  little  girls  dressed  in  white 
one  for  each  of  the  States.  After  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  office  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  kissed  each  one  of  these  little  girls. 

For  the  last  time  Chief  Justice  Taney  administered  the  oath  to  the 
new  President  after  he  had  concluded  a  most  powerful  address. 

There  was  an  inaugural  ball  in  the  evening  in  a  structure  erected 
for  the  occasion  in  Judiciary  Square,  but  President  Lincoln  did  not  att- 
end. 

Washington  was  an  armed  garrison  on  a  hostile  frontier  when  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  took  the  oath  of  office  the  second  time.  Soldiers  in  thou- 
sands thronged  the  streets,  and  the  Avenue  was  ablaze  with  the  national 
colors.  President  Lincoln  was  engaged  at  the  Capitol,  and  did  not  ride 
in  the  procession. 

Chief  Justice  Chase  administered  the  oath  of  office,  and  the  usual 
ceremonies  in  the  Senate  and  on  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  took  place. 
A  feature  of  the  parade  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White  House  was  the  pres- 
ence therein  of  carriages  in  which  rode  Mrs.  Lincoln,  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  others  which  bore  his  children.  They  followed  the  President's 
and  preceded  those  of  the  dipiomatic  corps.  An  inaugural  ball  was  held 
Monday  evening,  March  6,  in  the  model  room  cf  the  Patent  Office.  The 
President  and  Mrs.  Linooln  attended. 

1865— ANDREW  JOHNSON— 1869 
Elevated  to  the  office  of  President  by  the  fearful  calamity  of  Lin- 
coln's assassination,  Andrew  Johnson  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  deliver 
ed  his  inaugural  address  of  less  than  300  words  in  Kirkwood's  Hotel,  at 
Twelfth  street  and  Pennsylvanin  avenue  north  west,  now  a  part  of  tlie 
Raleigh  Hotel.  All  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  many  of  the  most 
noted  public  men  of  the  time  gathered  in    the   parlors   of   the   hotel   that 
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gloomy  Saturday  morning,  April  IS,  1865. 

1869— ULYSSES   SIMPSON  GRANT— 1877 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  inaugurated  for  his  first  term  on  a  rainy   dis- 
sagreeable  day.      He  went  to  the  Capitol  alone,  as  President  Johnson  was 
engaged  at  the  Senate  signing  bills  up  to  the  last  minute  of  his   adminis- 
tration. 

In  the  procession  which  followed  Gen.  Grant  to  the  Capitol  were  the 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Senators,  Senators-elect,  justices  of  the 
Courtof  Claims,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
hundreds  of  other  officials  who  had  on  previous  occasions  assembled  at 
the  Capitol  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  new  President.  During  the  cere- 
monies in  the  Senate  Horace  Greely  occupied  a  seat  in  the  press  gallery. 
Vice  President  Schuyler  Colfax  made  his  address,  and  the  party  proceed- 
ed to  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol,  where  the  oath  of  office  was  adminis- 
tered by  Chief  Justic  Chase. 

On  this  occasion  the  first  of  the  extraordinary  crowds  which  have 
come  to  Washington  on  similar  occasions  assembled  in  the  Capital, 

In  the  evening  a  grand  ball  was  given  in  the  north  wing  of  the 
Treasury  Department  building. 

Great  expectations  had  been  made  for  the  second  induction  into  office 
of  President  Grant,  but  the  weather  on  March  4,  1873,  proved  the  coldest 
of  any  inauguration  before  or  since.  In  the  morning  the  thermometer 
stood  at  4  degrees  above  zero,  and  never  was  higher  than  20  degrees.  The 
wind  blew  with  great  force. 

On  the  platform,  on  the  east  portico,  was  placed  the  chair  used  by 
Gen.  Washington  at  his  first  inauguration,  which  had  been  sent  from 
New  York  for  use  by  Gen.  Grant. 

There  was  a  fine  display  of  fireworks  in  the  evening,  and  an  inaug- 
ural ball  was  held  in  a  frame  bnilding  erected  for  the  occasion  in  Judi- 
ciary Square.  No  arrangements  had  been  made  for  heating  this  place, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  ladies  who  attended  had  to  wear  their  furs  and 
other  wraps  while  dancing,  and  the  men  their  hats  and  overcoats.  Cham- 
pagne and  other  wines  were  frozen,  and  were  at  a  discount,  as  hot  coffee 
was  the  popular  drink. 

1877— RUTHERFORD  BIRCHARD  HAYES-1881 
The  fact  that  the  succession  to  the  Presidency  had  been    determined 
in  favor  of  the  Republican  candidate  by  the  decision   of  an  electoral  com- 
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mission  appointed  by  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  choice  gave  an  at- 
mosphere of  some  uneasiness  to  the  function  which  ushered  into  the  high- 
est office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio.  That 
this  uneasiness  was  shared  even  by  the  great  warrior  who  preceded  him 
in  the  Presidency,  Gen.  Grant,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hayes  was 
secretly  sworn  in  as  President  of  the  Unites  States  on  Saturday  evening 
March  3.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  White  House,  while  guests 
were  assembling  for  a  dinner  given  by  the  retiring  President.  Chief 
Justice  Waite  administered  the  oath,  and  the  affair  was  kept  secret  until 
after  the  ceremonies  at  the  Capitol  on  Monday,  March  S,  two  days  later, 
when  Mr.  Hayes  again  took  the  oath  of  office  as  President,  There  was 
a  torchlight  procession  in  the  evening,  and  a  reception  to  the  President 
in  Willard  Hall,  given  by  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Cadets.  There  was  no 
inaugural  ball. 

1881— JAMES  ABRAM  GARFIFLD— 1881 
James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  the  second  of  the  Presidents  of  the  TT- 
nited  States  to  die  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin,  resigned  his  position  in 
Congress  when  nominated  to  be  President.  The  ceremonies  of  his  in- 
auguration were  of  practically  the  same  as  all  since  that  time.  The 
President-elect  and  President  Hayes  were  escorted  to  the  Capitol  by  only 
one  division,  commanded  by  the  grand  marshal,  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman, 
of  the  inaugural  parade,  contrary  to  the  custom  which  had  heretofore  pre- 
vailed of  having  the  procession  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  Presidential  cor- 
tege, both  to  and  from  the  Capitol. 

When  the  Presidential  party  had  gone  from  the  Senate  to  the  east 
portico,  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  b}'  Chief  Justice  Waite  and 
the  President  delivered  his  inaugural  address.  At  its  conclusion  he 
turned  and  kissed  his  mother  and  wife,  who  sat  near  him. 

In  the  evening  the  city  was  illuminated  with  fireworks.  The  inaug- 
ural ball  was  held  in  the  then  unfinished  building  of  the  National  Museum. 

1881— CHESTER  ALAN  ARTHUR— 1885 
Vice  President  Chester  A.  Arthur  was  at  his  home,  123  Lexington 
avenue,  New  York  City,  early  in  the  morning  of  September  20,  l^Sl,  when 
he  was  advised  of  the  death  at  Long  Branch  of  President  Garfield,  the 
victim  of  Giteau's  fanatical  bullet.  Justices  J.  R.  Brady  and  Charles 
Donohue,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York;  Elihu   Root,    ex-Commiss- 
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ioner  French,  Daniel  G.  Rollins  and  Alan  Arthur,  son  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, were  in  attendance  when  Justice  Prady  administered  the  oath  of 
oflfice  as  President  to  Gen.  Arthur.      This  was  at  2  a.  m. 

On  Thursday,  September  22,  President  Arthur  again  took  the  oath 
of  office,  which  was  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Waite.  Two  former 
Presidents,  Gen.  Grant  and  Mr.  Hayes,  were  present.  The  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  Vice  President's  room  at  the  Stnate,  and  the  Bible  was 
handed  to  President  Arthur  by  Clerk  McKinney,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

1885— GR OVER   CLEVELAND— 1889 
No  March  4  was  ever  fairer  in  Washington  than  that  which  saw  the 
return  to  power  of  the  Democratic  party  and  the  assemblage  of  such  hosts 
of  military  acid  civic  organizations  and  plain  citizens  as  on    the    occasion 
of  the  first  inauguration  of  Grover  Cleveland,  of  New  York. 

Gen.  Slocum  was  chief  marshal,  and  with  a  troop  of  regular  caval- 
ry, escorted  the  President  and  President-elect  to  the  Capitol.  The  last 
official  act  of  President  Arthur  was  to  sign  a  bill  retiring  Gen.  Grant 
with  the  rank  of  full  general,  the  first  to  be  so  honored. 

For  the  first  time  the  Pension  Office  was  the  scene  of  the  inaugural 
ball,  a  function  equal  to  the  brilliancy  which  distinguished  the  other  fea- 
tures of  this  inauguration.  More  than  8,000  persons  were  in  the  ball- 
room at  one  time,  while  such  was  the  crush  for  admission  that  other 
thousands  waited  at  the  doors  for  some  of  the  guests  to  depart  that  they 
might  be  admitted.      The  President,  who  was  then  unmarried,  attended. 

1889— BENJAMIN  HARRISON— 1893 
Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Indiana,  was  inaugurated    on    a    very    disa- 
greeable day,  the  rain  falling  in  torrents. 

President-elect  Harrison  was  escorted  to  the  Capitol  by  the  Seven- 
teenth Indiana  Regiment,  his  old  command.  President  Cleveland  and 
his  successor  drove  to  the  Capitol  together  in  an  open  carriage,  with  an 
umbrella  over  them.  Senators  Hoar  and  Cockrell  sat  in  the  carriage 
with  the  President  and   President-elect. 

Senator  Hoar  attempted  to  raise  an  umbrella,  but  it  was  disabled, 
and  one  was  borrowed  from  Secretary  Fairchild,  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  Cab- 
inet, The  retiring  President  calling  as  the  carriage  drove  off:  "We  are 
honest  folk:  we  will  return  it." 
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Again  the  inaugural  ball  was  held  in  the  Pension  Office,  and  was 
a  very  grand  af¥iir,  12,033  guests  attending.  An  exhibition  of  fireworks 
took  place  in  the  Monument  Lot. 

1893— GROVER  CLEVELAND— 1897 

When  Mr.  Cleveland  was  inducted  into  office  for  the  second  time  the 
weather  was  even  worse  than  that  which  had  greeted  his  immediate  pre- 
decesor.  Snow  fell  the  night  of  March  3,  and,  turning  to  rain,  continued 
during  March  4,  making  the  streets  a  mass  of  filthy  slush  and  the  atmos- 
phere dangerous  to  all  who  were  exposed  to  its  rigors.  A  large  number  of 
deaths  occurring  immediately  after  this  event  were  directly  traced  to  ex- 
posure during  the  inaugural  ceremonies. 

Among  those  who  braved  the  storm  and  listened  throughout  the  in- 
augural address  was  Mrs.  Cleveland,  wife  of  the  President-elect.  As  at 
his  first  inauguration,  Mr.  Cleveland  delivered  his  inaugural  address  be- 
fore thking  the  oath  of  office,  which  was  administered  by  Chief  Justice 
Fuller. 

Notwithstanding  the  storm,  which  raged  all  the  afternoon,  the  Pres- 
ident stood  for  three  hours  in  the  stand  in  front  of  the  White  House  re- 
viewing the  troops  and  other  organizations  which  passed. 

The  inaugural  ball  was  a  notable  one. 

i897— WILLIAM  McKINLEY— 1901 
Seldom  has  any  inauguration  equalled  in  the  numbers  of  troops  and 
visitors  or  in  enthusiasm  that  at  which  William  McKinley    was    first    in- 
augurated President  of  the  United  States. 

Prominent  in  the  ceremonies  of  that  day  were  two  noted  men  who 
since  have  passed  away.  Senator  John  Sherman,  just  nominated  for  the 
post  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  Garret  A.  Hobart,  the  newly-elected  Vice 
President,  did  not  live  to  ^ee  the  end  of  the  administration  which  began 
so  auspiciously.  Mrs.  McKinley,  the  aged  mother  of  the  President,  sat 
close  to  her  son. 

In  his  triumphal  progress  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White  House  the 
newly-installed  President  had  for  his  escort  a  famous  volunteer  cavalry 
organization.  Troop  A,  of  Cleveland.  They  preceded  the  carriage  in 
which  sat  Presibent  McKinley,  ex-President  Cleveland,  Senator  Sher- 
min  and  Senator  Mitchell,  of  Wisconsin.  Behind  came  the  Twenty-third 
Ohio,  the  old  regiment  which  the  new  President  had  led  in  the  Civil  War. 
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The  inaug:ural  ball  in  the  evening  was  a  most  brilliant  affair.  The 
men  chosen  for  his  Cabinet  by  the  new  President  were  in  most  cases  not- 
ed in  the  business  as  well  as  the  political  world,  and  the  brilliant  as- 
sembly of  the  leaders  in  social  life  from  all  American  centers  at  the  in- 
augural ball  was  a  forerunner  of  the  brilliant  social   side    of   this    term. 

McKinley's  second  inauguration  day  dawned  with  a  leaden  sky, 
which  became  water-logged  during  the  most  impressive  part  of  the  cere- 
mony, and  ended  with  bleak  winds  blowing  under  a  starless  heaven. 
Sleet  and  snow  beat  upon  the  upturned  face  of  the  President,  who  was 
so  soon  to  be  mourned,  as  he  took  the  oath.  Senator  Hanna  rode  by  the 
President's  side  on  the  way  to  the  Capitol,  Theodore  Roosevelt  took  the 
oath  of  ofi&ce  as  Vice  President  in  the  Senate  chamber  and  followed  it 
with  an  address.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  her  children  were  present,  as  was 
Mrs.  McKinley,  who  was  escorted  by  General  H.  C.   Corbin. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  country's  history,  an  American  dependency 
was  repsesented  in  the  parade.  There  was  a  battalion  of  dark-skinned 
Porto  Rican  soldiers  in  the  uniform  of  the  United  States.  The  ball  was 
held  in  the  Pension  Building,  which  was  converted  into  a  veritable  fairy 
palace  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

1901— THEODORE  ROOSEVELT-1905 
Vice  President  Roosevelt  presided  over  but  one  session  of  the  Senate 
the  extra  one  following  the  inauguration  of  President  McKinley.  He 
went  to  his  home  in  New  York  to  spend  the  summer  and  was  in  the  woods 
on  a  hunting  expedition  when  he  was  called  to  Buffalo  when  President 
MoKinley  had  been  shot  by  an  assassin.  On  September  14,  at  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  beloved  President  breathed  his  last,  and  that  after- 
noon Mr.  Roosevelt  arrived  and  assumed  the  obligations  of  the  high  office 
Aside  from  the  tragic  circumstances,  the  occasion  was  made  notable  by 
the  solemn  announcement  of  Roosevelt  that  he  would  adopt  the  policy  of 
McKinley  as  his  own.  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the  time  lacked  one  month  and 
thirteen  days  of  being  forty-three  years  old  and  was  the  youngest  man 
who  ever  assumed  the  duties  of  the  Presidency. 

On  June  23,  1904.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  unanimously  nominated  for 
President,  and  in  the  following  November  was  elected  by  the  largest  e- 
lectoral  and  popular  vote  ever  given  a  nominee  for  that  office,  after  a  cam- 
paign of  remarkable  apathy,  which  developed  excitement  only  at  its  close 

— The  Washington  Post. 
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LAZY 

Under  the  maple  tree  lyingsupine, 
Timing-  tlie  beat  of  a  pendulum  vine, 
Swinging  the  Delawares  turning  to  wine. 

Gazing  straight  upward  a  mile  in  the  blue, 
Watching  a  cloud  that  has  nothing  to  do, 
Wishing  a  deed  for  an  acre  or  two; 

Nothing  to  do  but  come  down  in  the  rain, 
Bom  of  the  mist  unto  heaven  again. 
Nothing  to  sow,  and  no  reaping  of  gain. 

Watching  a  bee  in  his  pollen  pant'loon 
Droning  him  home  in  a  chrysolite  noon, 
Ghost  of  a  drummer-boy  drumming  a  tune. 

Watching  a  jay  on  a  cherry  tree  nigh. 
Stranger  to  love,  with  his  cruel  bright  eye; 
What  of  that  jacket  as  blue  as  the  sky? 

Splashing  his  crest  with  the  cherry's   red  blood, 
Jauntiest  robber  that  ranges  the  wood. 
Nothing  will  name  him  blue  Robin  Hood. 

Hearing  a  bird  with  her  English  all  right 
Calling  Somebody  from  morning  till  night. 
Waiting  forever  the  mystic  "Bob  White." 

Woman's  own  cousin  since  Adam  began, 
Beautiful  Voice  that  is  wanting  a  man, 
Quail  in  a  coif  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 

Counting  the  leaves  as  they  drift  from  the  rose. 
Strewing  with  fragrance  my  place  of  repose; 
Dying?   Oh,  no,  only  changing  its  clothes. 

Watching  a  spider  pay  out  her  last  line, 
Working  at  Euclid's  Geometry  fine, 
Web  is  all  woven,  and  weaver  will  dine. 

Watching  a  fly  laze  along  to  its  doom. 
Silken  the  meshes,  but  death  in  the  loom, 
Shrouded  and  eaten,  but  never  a  tomb. 
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Sparrow  a-drowse  on  a  limb  overhead, 
Opens  an  eye  when  the  spider  is  fed, 
Opens  his  bill,  and  the  spider  is  dead. 

Watching  a  butterfly  slowly  unfold, 
Crowning  a  post  with  a  blossom  of  gold 
Sftrange  as  the  rod  that  did  blossom  of  old. 

Hinged  on  a  life  is  the  duplicate  page. 
Lettered  in  light  by  a  wiser  than  sage, 
Lasting  a  summer  and  read  for  an  age. 

Burst  from  the  bonds!  For  that  cofiBn  was   thine, 
Tenantless  thing  where  the  sycamores  shine, 
Riven  and  rent,  and  the  worm  is  divine. 

Born  from  the  dust  and  its  veriest  slave. 
Hail  to  the  herald  direct  from  the  grave! 
Pinion  of  beauty,  resplendently  wave! 

Bringing  from  far,  what  no  angel  could  say. 
Something  of  them  who  have  vanished  away. 
Left  me  alone  on  this  amethyst  day. 

Rent  is  the  chrysalis  hid  in  the  sod. 
All  the  dear  tenantry  dwelling  abroad. 
Gone  through  the  gate  of  the  glory  of  God. 

— Benjamin  F,  Taylor 
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Successful  Blind  People 

p  A  BLIND    TYPEWRITER 

A  blind  typewriter  operator,  George  W.  E.  Raper,  is  employed  at 
the  Atlas  engine  works.  In  learning  the  use  of  the  machine  he  had  placed 
on  the  keys  raised  dots  known  as  the  "New  York  Point  System,"  that  rep- 
resented the  letters  corresponding  to  those  represented  by  the  keys.  When 
he  had  learned  the  location  of  the  keys  the  raised  dots  were  dispensed 
with,  and  now  he  can  use  almost  any  typewriter  with  a  universal  shift 
keyboard. 

He  has  been  employed  in  several  establishments  as  a  typewriter  ope- 
rator, not  using  a  graohophone,  but  taking  dictation  direct  upon  his  ma- 
chine. Mr.  Raper  is  handicapped  in  one  respect,  and  that  is  in  the  cor- 
rection of  his  manuscript.  But  on  account  of  this  handicap,  his  work  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  typewriter  operator  who  can  see,  as  he 
has  learned  to  make  exceedingly  few  typographical  errors. 

— Indianapolis  News 

A  FANCY  FROM  FONTENELLE 
The  rose  in  the  garden  slipped  her  bud, 
And  she  laughed  in  the  pride  of  her  youthful  blood, 
As  she  thought  of  the  gardener  standing  by — • 
"He  is  old — so  old!   And  he  soon  must  die." 


I 


The  full  rose  waxed  in  the  warm  June  air, 
\nd  she  spread  and  spread  'til  her  heart  lay  bare; 
And  she  laughed  once  more  as  she  heard  his  tread— 
"He  is  older  now!  He  will  soon  be  dead. 

But  the  breeze  of  the  morning  blew  and  found 
That  the  leaves  of  the  blo'n  rose  strew 'd  the  ground 
And  he  came  at  noon,  that  gardener  old, 
And  he  raked  them  gently  under  the  mould. 

And  I  wove  the  thing  to  a  random  rhyme: 
For  the  rose  is  Beauty:  the  gardener.  Time. 

— Austin  Dobson  tr. 
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^he  McirKJcind4: 

By  R.  W.  Swann. 
A  graduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

CHAPTER    VI 

"Cold  enouerh!  cold  enough!"  exclaimed  Tom  Bond  as  he  came    into 
the  house  beating  his  hands  and  shaking  the  snow  from  his  portly  person   | 
one  evening  late  in  November.      "Tomorrovp  will   be    Thanksgiving  Day, 
and  here  is  the  first  snow  of  the  season ;   a  good  deep  one    too,   I    can    tell 
you,"  and  he  came  to  the  fire  where  his  smiling  wife  was  seated. 

"There  they  are  Tom,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  big  pair  of  slippers 
placed  where  they  would  keep  warm.      "She  didn't  forget." 

"Where  is  she?"  he  askei.  as  he  put  on  the  warm  slippers.  "She 
never  forgets;  it's  a  comfort  to  have  her  with  us,  ain't  it  Jane?"  He  sat 
down,  looking  as  though  he  thought  himself  a  most  fortunate  and  happy 
man. 

"She's  gone  to  the  Post  Office  to  see  if  there's  a  thanksgiving  letter 
for  her"  said  Mrs.  Bond  rising.  "She'll  be  here  soon  now,  so  I'll  have 
tea  in  at  once."  She  bustled  oflF  to  see  that  the  supper  was  right,  whilst 
Tom  betook  himself  to  the  window  to  watch  for  his  young  friend.  She 
soon  came;  she  was  all  covered  with  the  snow  which  was  falling  fast  out- 
side and  her  cheeks  glowed  with  the  healthy  color  that  made  her  a  pretty 
sight  to  behold,  as  she  came  hurrying  in. 

"Lord  Kate!"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  looking  fondly  at  her, 
"what  a  girl  you  are.  Why  the  snow  is  most  deep  enough  to  cover  you  up. 
You  are  as  pretty  right  now  as  any  picture;  prettier  too,  upon  my  word. 
Give  me  a  kiss  Kate,  I  guess  Jane  won't  mind."  And  he  took  the  ruddy 
face  between  his  hands  and  kissed  it  affectionately. 
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"Oh!  I  have  a  letter,"  she  cried  joyously.  "That  bad  boy  has  writ- 
ten at  last.  I  do  hope  it  is  a  nice  long  new9y  letter  like  the  ones  he  wrote 
when  he  first  went  away." 

"Sit  down  there  then  by  the  fire,"  said  Tom,  "and  then  if  the  brisk 
walk  and  the  letter  too,  don't  give  you  more  appetite  than  you've  had  this 
past  week,  I'll  tell  old  Dr.  I^arnard  to  kidnap  you  some  morning  while 
you'r  walking  through  the  town,  and  see  what's  amiss." 

Kate  laughed,  shook  her  finger  menacingly  at  him  and  sitting  down 
by  the  fire,  she  opened  her  letter.  Tom  Bond  had  his  evening  paper  in 
his  hand,  and  immediately  opened  it  out  as  if  to  devour  its  contents  as 
was  his  custom  when  waiting  for  supper.  He  put  on  his  glasses  and  ap- 
peared deeply  intent  upon  the  paper,  but  in  truth  he  deliberately  watched 
the  figure  reading  by  the  bright  fire-light.  The  face  became  very  thought- 
ful as  she  read,  and  when  she  had  finished,  a  sigh  escaped  from  her,  and 
she  did  not  raise  her  eyes  for  a  little  time.  When  she  did  look  up,  the 
face  was  not  quite  the  smiling  happy  face  the  old  man  had  so  recently 
seen  before  him.  She  glanced  at  him  however,  and  said  "You  are  not 
reading  your  paper  sir,  and  you  know  what  Aunt  Jane  and  I  have  told 
you.  No  news-paper  after  seven  o'clock,  or  off  to  bed  we  both  go  and 
leave  you. "  She  said  this  with  an  effort  at  cheerfulness  which  did  not 
deceive  any  one,  and  the  old  gentleman  determined  immediately  within 
himself  that  the  letter  had  not  been  all  she  had  hoped  it  would  be.  He 
replied,  however,  in  the  same  old  way,  but  thought  he  would  have  Jane 
find  out  what  it  was  that  did  not  please  his  idol,  and  then  see  what  could 
be  done  about   it. 

When  the  tea  was  brought  in,  and  the  three  were  seated  at  the  little 
table,  Kate  said  quite  soberly  "Harry  sends  lots  of  love  and  says  he  will 
write  you  a  word  in  a  few  days,  Mr.  Bond.  He  is  having  a  good  time,  he 
writes,  though  he  says  he  is  very  busy  just  now." 

"Of  course  he's  busy,"  responded  Aunt  Jane  from  behind  her  tea- 
pot. "I'll  be  bound  he's  most  worked  to  death.  I've  heard  how  those 
big  concerns  work  their  people.  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  the 
dear  boy  returns  to  us  at  Christmas  thin  as  a  rail,  and  all  tuckered  out," 
and  the  good  lady  looked  as  though  the  emaciated  form  of  her  boy  stood 
before  her. 

"Well  my  dear,  I  don't  think  they'll  exactly  kill  him  at  RadcliflFe's, 
they  haven't  that  name;  so  I  don't  fear  much  on  that  account,"  replied 
her  husband,  taking  care  to  observe  Kate  as  he  was  thus  answering  his 
helpmate.      They  have  plenty  of  help,  and  do  a  pretty   regular    business, 
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so  I  guess  he's  not  much  overworked." 

The  good  lady  did  not  look  convinced,  but  made  no  reply;  while 
Kate  said  decidedly  "no,  I  am  not  afraid  of  that."  I  think  work  is  not 
apt  to  harm  one  in  reason,  and  I  suspect  they  don't  have  more  than  they 
can  do  at  Mr.  Radcliflfe's.  I  am  not  worried  about  that  but —  I — "  and 
she  stopped  short  as  though  she  was  suddenly  admonished  from  within  to 
say  no  more. 

"Well,  out  with  it  puss,  out  with  it  if  you  want  to.  Your  Aunt  Jane 
maybe  can  help  make  it  right  whatever  it  is.  If  I'm  in  the  way,  only  just 
wait  until  we've  done  justice  to  the  tea  and  I'll  go  off  with  my  paper; 
then  you  can  have  it  out  with  her,"  and  with  evident  relish  the  old  gen- 
tleman went  diligently  to  work  upon  the  flaky  biscuits. 

"You  are  never  in  the  way,  and  you  shall  not  gooff  with  that  paper" 
answered  Kate.  "I  don't  know  that  I  have  anything  to  tell,  only  Harry's 
letters  seem  so  brief  now,  and  in  this  one  he  tells  me  he  has  learned  to 
take  a  glass  of  wine  like  a  gentleman;  and  he  says  he  is  not  afraid  it  will 
ever  master  him;  and  that  no  man  need  take  more  than  is  good  for  him. 
I  don't  know  much  about  it,  but  I  wish,  oh!  so  earnestly,  that  he  would 
let  it  alone.  I  am  afraid  of  it:  I  can't  help  it."  She  said  this  rapidly, 
and  her  clear,  young  voice  was  not  quite  free  from  that  peculiarly  expres- 
sive unsteadiness  which  so  often  tells  much  more  even  than  the  spoken 
words. 

Kate  Markland  was  possessed  of  much  strength  of  character.  From 
her  early  childhood  she  had  been  accustomed  to  weigh  matters  carefully, 
and  though  ever  seeking  earnestly  the  good  advice  of  these,  her  best 
friends,  and  though  in  all  matters  of  business,  or  even  in  the  conduct  of 
her  own  simple  life,  she  would  often  yield  to  their  views,  still  upon  many 
questions,  her  opinions  haJ  become  strong,  deep-rooted  convictions,  a- 
gainst  which  even  the  most  potent  arguments  of  her  friends  could  not  pre- 
vail. Of  all  her  decided  views,  that  which  dealt  -with  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  was  perhaps  the  strongest  and  most  pronounced.  She  had 
of  course,  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have 
previously  referred.  She  regarded  such  indulgence,  even  in  moderation, 
as  most  dangerous  and  unwise.  She  had  believed  her  brother  as  firm  in 
this  view  as  herself,  and  the  discovery  that  she  had  not  succeeded  in  im- 
pressing it  upon  him,  grieved  and  trotibled  the  sensative  girl  deeply.  It 
was  not  that  she  resented  what  seemed  a  casting  aside  of  the  influence  she 
fancied  she  possessed  with  her  brother,  she  simply  conceived  him  to  be  in 
danger,  just  as  she  would  have  thought  a  child  playing  with  fire  in  danger. 
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For  a  few  moments  there  was  silence  at  the  table.  Mrs.  Bond  look- 
ed at  her  husband  as  though  she  expected  him  to  say  something  in  reply, 
and  he,  knowing  the  girl's  views,  looked  in  turn  at  her,  but  finding  his 
wife  would  not  speak,  and  the  silence  becoming  unendurable  to  this  man 
of  quick  impulses,  he  said  in  his  genial  way  "Now  my  dear,  don't  you 
begin  to  cross  bridges  before  you  come  to  them.  Harry  is  a  good,  strong- 
minded  lad,  and  I'd  advise  you  to  trust  in  him.  He  has  told  you  right 
out  like  a  man,  Kate,  and  that's  a  good  sign.  I  know  your  notions,  and 
they  are  not  unnatural;  but  I  can  tell  you  that  thousands  of  ^ood  men 
think  just  what  Harry  thinks,  and  act  accordingly." 

Another  brief  silence  followed,  then  Kate  asked  "Do  you  think  as 
Harry  does?" 

"Yes  my  dear,  I  do,"  he  replied.  "I  take  wine  when  I  wish,  and 
I  ain't  such  a  dreadful  fellow,  now  am  I?"  And  he  laughed  heartily  at 
the  evident  confusion  of  the  girl. 

"I  would  not  try  to  dictate  to  you"  she  said,  "and  you  know  I  think 
you  are  right  about  most  things,  but  not  in  this,"  and  her  face  began  to 
glow  with  surpressed  excitement.  > 

"Why  you  minx,"  exclaimed  old  Tom,  fairly  revelling  in  the  flush  on 
her  fair  cheeks.  "I  believe  you'd  like  to  lecture  me  if  you  didn't  feel 
half  afraid.  You  can  fire  away  now  if  it  will  do  you  any  good.  Jane 
there  will  give  you  a  lift  too,  I  guess." 

"If  Aunt  Jane  thinks  as  I  do  I  am  very  glad,  for  I  know  she  is  near- 
ly always  right." 

Kate  turned  her  earnest  face  toward  the  kindly  lady  who  had  been 
mother  and  friend  to  the  orphan  girl  in  all  her  little  troubles. 

"l  think  you  are  safe  in  your  view  dearie,"  responded  Mrs.  Bond. 
"I  would  advise  every  young  girl  to  adopt  it,  and  to  frown  down  the  prac- 
tice. It  is  certainly  true  however,  that  thousands  are  able  to  use  strong 
drink  so  moderately  that  they  suffer  no  harm  to  themselves;  they  may  be 
dangerous  examples,  though,  to  those  who  are  not  quite  so  strong." 

"There  now'"  cried  Kate  triumphantly.  "That  is  just  what  I  wish- 
ed to  say,  but  you  have  said  it  better  than  I  could." 

Tom  Bond  was  very  fond  of  an  argument.  He  was  not  a  patient 
soul,  quite  the  reverse;  and  among  his  associates  in  the  little  town  he 
was  often  very  dogmatic,  and  came  off  victorious  in  many  a  discussion 
by  virtue  of  his  loud  talking,  and  assertions  of  what  he  declared  to  be 
facts  though  he  seldom  produced  evidence  that  they  were  such.  Now  he 
thovight  he  wonld  amuse  himself  with  the  girl  whose   intense  enthusiasm 
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greatly  delighted  him.  "So  then"  he  said,  "you'r  ready  to  come  down 
on  a  good  thing  just  because  some  are  too  weak  to  know  what's  best  for 
'em.  You  say  that  we  who  are  able  to  control  ourselves  like  men  must- 
n't touch  taste  nor  handle,  simply  because  others  abuse  the  good  things 
of  this  world.  I  tell  you  both  it's  all  stufF,  and  whether  I  take  my  glass 
or  not,  the  sot  will  be  a  sot  just  the  same." 

"l  think"  said  Mrs.  Bond  with  a  meaning  glance  at  her  lord,  "we 
had  better  give  up  this  discussion.  We  cannot  agree,  and  I  never  did 
like  an  argument  any  way.  Let  us  talk  of  something  else."  But  the 
hint  and  the  look  were  lost  upon  the  husband,  and  he  would  insist  upon 
pressing  home  what  he  considered  a  well  made  point,  telling  Kate  that 
he  sold  wines  and  other  liquors  in  his  store  every  day,  and  that  even  the 
minister  to  whom  she  listened  so  attentively  every  sabbath,  came  there 
and  bought  it.  "Are  we  all  a  bad  lot  now,  puss,"  he  asked,  "just  be- 
cause we  don't  think  as  you  do?" 

The  girl's  eyes  flashed  now,  and  her  lips  quivered  as  she  strove  to 
reply.  Good  Mrs.  Bond  again  interposed,  telling  Tom  to  read  his  pa- 
per and  let  the  girl  alone.  "Don't  you  see  she's  worried?"  she  asked. 
"Let  her  be  Tom,  and  never  mind  trying  to  get  her  excited.  I  should 
think  you'd  have  better  sense." 

Now  this  was  an  unfortunate  speech,  and  old  Tom  answered,  rising, 
"Of  course,  that's  always  the  way  of  it.  When  women  can't  reason  they 
get  excited  or  cry  or  pout  or  something  of  the  sort.  I  am  right  and  you 
both  know  it,"  and  with  this  parting  shot  he  started  to  leave  the  room. 
Kate  stopped  him  however,  saying  "Do  not  go  please;  if  it  were  to  any 
one  but  you  I  would  answer  this.  As  it  is  I  cannot,  must  not  speak  what 
is  in  my  mind,  I  owe  you  so  much  gratitude  and-"  The  old  gentle- 
man stopped  her,  exclaiming  "None  of  that  now  child,  none  of  tliat.  If 
you've  anything  to  say,  don't  keep  it  in."  And  then  he  crossed  the  room 
and  taking  a  chair  beside  her,  he  continued  more  kindly.  "Come!  out 
with  it  puss;  you'll  feel  better  for  it,  and  so  shall  I." 

"Oh  please  don't!"  she  said,  all  the  color  mounting  to  her  cheeks. 
"I  don't  want  to  say  what  was  on  my  lips,  it  would  hurt  you  sir,  and 
from  me  of  all  others,  it  might  seem  very  unkind." 

Then  Tom  Bond  laughed,  put  his  big  hand  under  her  chin,  and  rais- 
ing her  chin,  and  looking  fondly  at  her,  he  said  "If  it's  anything  I  ought 
to  hear,  or  rather  that  Jane  and  I  ought  to  hear,  we'd  rather  hear  it  from 
our  girl  than  from  other  folks  I  guess,    wouldn't  we  Jane?" 

The  wife  said  "Yes!"  but  again  that  if  Kate   didn't  want  to  speak 
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she  should  be  let  alone.  Tom  said  of  course  she  need  not  say  another 
word  if  she  didn't  want  to,  but  that  if  there  was  anything  on  her  mind, 
his  advice  was  to  say  it. 

"I  want  to, "  said  Kate,  smiling  in  spite  of  herself.  "I  have  often 
wanted  to,  but  I  hadn't  the  courage." 

"Then  speak  right  out  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bond;  "we  want  you  to  do 
it.      Tom  does,  and  so  do  I." 

Then  Kate  went  over  and  standing  with  one  arm  affectionately  a- 
bout  the  woman  she  loved,  and  looking  almost  as  if  she  thought  she  was 
about  to  do  something  almost  criminal  in  their  eyes,  she  said  "This  is 
something  that  has  been  on  my  mind  for  a  very  long  time.  I  have  cried 
over  it  too,  at  night,  when  I  thought  how  good  both  of  you  are,  and  what 
we  owe  to  you.  I  have  had  to  hear  from  others  that  which  I  could  not 
deny.  I  have  hoped  that  in  some  way  things  might  be  different.  You 
have  said  sir,  that  you  sell  liquors  in  your  store  every  day.  Do  you 
know  there  are  mothers,  wives  and  sisters  here  in  this  beautiful  place 
who  say  they  owe  much  unhappiness  and  misery  to  this  fact?  Do  you 
know  that  not  long  since  when  I  spoke  of  your  goodness  to  my  brother 
and  to  me  to  one  of  these  women,  she  said  you  ought  to  do  something  of 
the  kind  as  a  set  off  against  the  fact  that  as  many  of  the  young  men  of 
this  place  buy  their  poison  in  your  store  as  go  to  the  bar-room  for  it.  Oh 
Aunt  Jane!  to  think  of  it:  I  who  love  you  both  so  dearly,  I  who  have  known 
no  father  but  you,  sir:  think  how  this  must  hurt  me.  I  have  tried  to  think 
differently  about  it;  yes,  I  have  even  striven  to  make  others  believe  what 
I  did  not  believe  myself,  that  to  sell  it  as  you  do  is  very  different  to  sell- 
ing by  the  glass,  but  I  have  not  succeeded.  Every  day  I  wish  it  might  be 
different,  and  every  night  I  pray  that  something  will  come  to  pass  which 
will  make  you  give  up  the  horrid  traffic."  She  was  very  earnest,  cling- 
ing to  Mrs.  Bond  as  though  she  feared  that  good  soul  might  cast  her  off. 
The  old  couple  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  but  neither  of  them  spoke  as  she 
paused  here  for  a  moment,  so  she  continued  "You  see  sir,  how  it  is  with 
me.  If  one  who  was  called  from  you  long  ago,  had  been  permitted  to 
stay,  she  could  have  told  you  this,  and  she  must  have  heard  this  that  I 
have  heard  so  often.  I  am  your  daughter,  you  both  say;  and  believe  me, 
I  am  glad  you  will  let  me  try  to  be.  No  one  here  knows  you  both  as  I  do 
and  no  one  can  love  and  honor  you  as  I  do.  Indeed,  this  that  I  have  said 
is  said  because  I  know  that  even  ii  I  cannot  make  it  clear  to  others,  you 
would  both  of  you  die  rather  than  do  a  thing  that  you  thought  wrong." 
She  could  say  no  more,  but  hiding  her  face  upon  the  old  lady's  bosom,  she 
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wept  pitiously.      The  motherly  hand  tenderly  stroked  the  nestling   head. 

After  Kate  had  become  more  composed  she  went  and  sat  down  in  a 
low  chair  she  usually  occupied,  and  there  she  sat,  trembling  at  the  thou- 
ght of  what  Mr.  Bond,  who  still  remained  silent,  might  say  to  her. 

At  length  the  old  gentleman,  who  always  found  silence  irksome,  ask- 
ed "Why  don't  you  say  something  to  her,  Jane  Bond;  can't  you  see  she's 
waiting  for  you  to  do  it?" 

To  be  continued 


A  BREATHLESS  MOMENT   IN  THE   LABORATORY 

Professor  Brieger,  of  the  Berlin  Medical  Institute,  was  busily  at 
work  in  his  laboratory,  surrounded  by  a  formidable  array  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  utensils.  A  distinguished  foreign  physician  called 
upon  him  and  watched  his  absorbing  labor  with  interest. 

The  professor's  attention  seemed  to  be  anxiously  but  hopelessly  con- 
centrated on  a  vessel  which  was  enveloped  in  smoke  and  steam. 

"Guess  what  I  am  boiling  in  this  pot,"  said  the  professor. 

The  visitor  began  to  innumerate  the  entire  scale  of  micro-organisms. 

"Micrococci?" 

"No." 

"Sonococci?" 

"No." 

"Spirochaeta?" 

"No." 

"What  then?"  the  visitor  asked. 

"Sausages,"  replied  the  professor. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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poems  l?ou  ©ugbt  to  mnow. 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  j  oy  forever: 
Its  loveliness  increases ;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness  — Keats, 


THE  BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS 
Thomas  Hood,  poet  and  humorist,  born  London,  May  23,  1799;  died 
there  May  3,  1845.  His  poems  and  sketches,  ranging  from  the  broadest 
burlesque  to  the  deepest  pathos,  were  composed  in  the  midst  of  the  double 
anguish  of  want  and  disease.  Always  cheerful,  always  brave,  he  could 
jest,  even  in  the  presence  of  death. 

One  more  unfortunate, 
Weary  of  breath, 

Rashly  importunate, 
Gone  to  her  death! 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 
Lift  her  with  care; 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 
Young,  and  so  fair! 

Look  at  her  garments 
Clinging  like  cerements; 
While  th'  wave  constantly 
Drips  from  her  clothing; 
Take  her  up  instantly. 
Loving,  not  loathing.— 

Touch  her  not  scornfully; 
Think  of  her  mournfully, 
Gently  and  humanly; 
Not  of  the  stains  of  her, 
All  that  remains  of  her 
Now  is  pure  womanly. 
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Make  no  deep  scrutiny 
Into  her  mutiny 
Rash  and  undutiful: 
Past  all  dishonor, 
Death  has  left  on  her 
Only  the  beautiful. 

Still,-  for  all  slips  of  hers 
One  of  Eve's  family — 
Wipe  those  poor  lips   of 

hers 
Oozing  so  clammily. 

Loop  up  her  tresses 
Escaped  from  the  comb. 
Her  f  air'auburn  tresses; 
While  wonderment  guess- 
es 
Where  was  her  home? 

Who  was  her  father? 
Who  was  her  mother? 
Had  she  a  sister? 
Had  she  a  brother? 
Or  was  there  a  dearer  one 
Yet,  than  all  others? 

Alas  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 
Under  V^e  sun! 
O,  it  was  pitiful! 
In  a  whole  city  full, 
Home  she  had  none. 

Sisterly,  brotherly. 
Fatherly,  motherly 
Feelings  had  changed: 
Love,  by  harsh  evidence, 
Thro'n  from  its  eminence 
Even  God's  providence 
Seeming  estranged. 
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Where  the  lamps  quiver 

So  far  in  the  river, 

With  many  a  light 
From  vpindow  and  case- 
ment, 
From  garret  to  basement, 

She  stood  in  amazement, 
Houseless  by  night. 

The  bleak  wind  of  March 
Made    her    tremble    and 

shiver; 
But  not  the  dark  arch 
Or  th'  black  flowing  river 
Mad  from  life's  history, 
Glad  to  death's  mystery 
Swift  to  be  hurled — 
Any  where,  any  where 
Out  of  tlie  world! 

In  she  plunged  boldly. 
No  matter  how  coldly 
The  rough  river  ran, — 
Over  the  brink  of  it. 
Picture  it — think  of  it 
Dissolute  man! 
Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it 
Then,  if  you  can! 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 
Lift  her  with  care; 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 
Youne,  and  so  fair! 

Ere  her  limbs  fridgidly 
Stiffen  too  rigidly. 
Decently,  — Kindly,— 
Smooth  and  compose  them 
And  her  eyes,  close  them 
Staring  so  blindly! 
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Dreadfully  staring 
Through  muddy  impurity 
As  when  with  the  daring 
Last  look  of  despairing 
Fixed  on  futurity. 

Perishing  gloomily, 
Spurred  by  contumely, 
Cold  inhumanity, 
Burning  insanity, 
Into  her  rest; — 
Cross  her  hands  humbly, 
As  if  praying  dumbly 
Over  her  breast! 

Owning  her  weakness. 
Her  evil  behavior; 

And  leaving  with  meek- 
ness, 
Her  sins  to  her  Saviour! 
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HER  GUARDIAN  ANGEL 

Continued 

Stamm  never  spoke  to  him  after  that,  and,  as  far  as  he  could  do  so 
without  remark,  consistently  avoided  him.  I  thought  it  shovs^ed  some 
pettiness  of  mind  on  my  friend's  part  and  could  often  have  wished  it 
otherwise,  but  I  forbore  to  speak,  as  the  whole  subject  of  Lionel  Mellish 
was  fast  becoming  a  sore  one.  He  had  not  been  in  our  store  a  week  be- 
fore we  noticed  the  change  that  came  over  our  pretty  cashier.  Our  young 
beauty,  who  might  have  lived  in  another  climate  for  all  the  acquaintence 
we  had  with  her,  began  suddenly  to  show  a  partiality  for  Lionel  Mellish 
and  to  distinguish  him  with  favors  that  none  of  us  had  ever  enjoyed  at 
her  hands.  The  fellow  was  always  lounging  about  her  desk,  whisper- 
ing in  her  enr  or  boldly  gazing  into  the  depths  of  her  shining  eyes.  We 
could  see  her  flush  as  he  drew  near  and  her  dark  face  brighten,  or  note 
her  shy  chagrin  when  he  happened  to  be  called  away.  It  was  palpable 
to  everybody  that  she  was  head  over  ears  in  love  with  him,  and  though  it 
naturally  made  us  all  feel  a  little  bitter  and  envious  of  his  good  luck,  we 
should  have  cared  less  had  he  worked  harder  for  his  victory.  The  cruel 
thing  was  that  the  girl  just  threw  herself  at  his  head,  as  the  saying  goes 
and  Mellish  took  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  much  the  same  spirit  as 
that  in  which  he  received  his  month's  wage.  It  was  touching  the  way 
the  girl's  eyes  followed  him  as  he  swaggered  about  the  store,  or  perhaps 
chatted  with  a  fellow-clerk  or  covertly  read  the  newspaper,  when  anyone 
could  see  that  she  was  on  fire  to  have  him  near  her.  It  seemed  dreadful 
to  me  that  she  could  make  her  love  so  cheap  a  thing,  so  that  it  became  the 
subject  of  constant  jokes  among  the  clerks,  and  innuendoes  that  no  girl 
could  have  cared  to  overhear. 
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I  thoug'ht  that  it  would  have  killed  Stamrn,  who  worshiped  the  very 
ground  she  trod  upon  and  who  would  have  bartered  his  life  for  one  of 
those  glances  Mellish  esteemed  so  lightly.  Indeed,  he  suffered  the  tor- 
ments of  the  damned,  as  the  girl's  caprice  for  Mellish  outran  all  the  lim- 
its of  discretion  and  showed  itself  in  a  tliousand  unmistakable  ways. 
Stamm  grew  thinner  than  ever,  and  his  complexion,  never  a  good  one  at 
best,  took  on  a  ghastly,  livid  hue  that  betrayed  the  inward  perturbation 
of  his  soul.  But  man  is  hard  to  kill,  or  else  none  of  us  might  hope  to  see 
out  his  allotted  span.  Day  by  day,  with  bleared  eyes  and  shrunken  face 
Stamm  stuck  to  his  post  and  supplied  a  work-a-day  world  with  hardware 
and  agricultural  machinery,  and  an  occasional  cart  or  buggy  whose 
praises  he  was  hired  to  sing.  One  day  he  took  me  aside  with  a  show  of 
agitation  that  made  me  tremble,  I  knew  scarce  why. 

"Do  you  know  where  he  took  her  last  night?"  he  asked,  his  eyes 
flashing  as  he  spoke. 

I  gasped,  my  imagination  failing  me. 

"Where?"  I  demanded. 

"  To  the  Tivoli  Casino!"  he  cried  out.  "Danced  with  her  there  till 
midnightl  She's  been  dropped  already  from  the  Sunday-school,  and 
they  say  the  choir  lias  asked  for  her  resignation." 

The  Tivoli  was  a  dance-hall  and  picnic  resort  which  drew  its  pat- 
rons mainly  from  the  great  factories  about  Boonesboro,  and  tlie  machine 
shops  of  the  railroad,  and  though  it  was  not  in  any  way  disreputable,  its 
mere  existence  was  an  offence  to  the  church  people  of  the  town,  To  be 
seen  in  such  a  place  was  social  ruin  to  a  woman  in  Miss  Stewart's  posi- 
tion. 

"Goodness  me!"  I  cried;  "tlie  Tivoli  Casino!  How  on  earth  did  you 
find  it  out,  'Dolph?"  I  went  on.  "I  guess  it's  only  another  of  old  Jar- 
dine's  lies." 

"I  was  there  too,"  said  Stamm. 

I  was  too  thunderstruck  to  speak. 

"I  followed  her  there,"  he  went  on.  "I  haven't  any  shame  left,  Jim: 
I'm  a  perfect  cur  and  I  know  it.  I  lay  in  a  ditch  an  hour  last  night 
waiting  for  them  to  come  out.  The  preacher  was  waiting  too — I  dou't 
know  whether  he  had  been  told  or  if  it  was  just  accident.  He  was  there 
right  enough,  and  made  a  scenr;.      It's  the  talk  of  the  town  now." 

"Old  Milo  won't  like  it,"  I  said.    "He's  one  of  the  church  trustees." 

"Milo  be  hanged!"  cried  Stamm.  "You'll  think  me  crazy,  Jim. 
God  knows,  perhaps  I  am.      T  always  was    a  cracked,  unhappy    wretch, 
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any  way.      I'm  going  to  speak  to  the  girl  myself;  I'm  going   to   tell   her 
the  truth  about  the  fellow  and  show  him  up  to  her  as  he  is!" 

"What  have  you  to  show  up!"  I  said  contemptuously. 

"When  a  man's  in  love  he  has  intuitions,"  said  he.  "Besides,"  he 
went  on.  "It's  only  fair  to  myself  to  speak,  for  if  he  doesn't  act  right  I'm 
going  to  kill  him." 

He  said  this  in  such  a  way  that  for  a  moment  I  hardly  realized  the 
meaning  of  his  words.  I  felt  frightened  and  uncomfortable,  and  vexed 
besides  at  such  mock  heroics,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  unworthy  of  him. 

"Oh,  bosh!"  I  said;  "you 'r  talking  like  a  love-sick  fool.  I  guess 
Mellish  and  the  girl  are  all  right.  I  can't  see  it's  much  of  your  business 
anyway." 

He  gave  me  a  queer  stare  and  walked  away,  saying  sometning  a- 
bout  how  little  it  would  matter  a  hundred  years  from  now. 

That  afternoon  some  work  detained  the  cashier  at  her  desk  after 
hours  and  brought  to  Stamm  the  opportunity  for  which  he  sought. 

"Miss  Stewart,"  he  said,  "I  wish  very  much  to  speak  to  you  about 
something." 

"Must  it  be  now,  Mr.  Stamm?"  she  returned,  staring  at  his  pale 
face  and  singular  manner.      "I  am  really  very  busy." 

"Yes,  now,"  said  Stamm,  going  straight  to  the  point.  "That  fel- 
low, Mellish,  isn't  treating  you  right,  Miss  Stewart.  He's  low-minded 
and  unprincipled,  and  must  be  called  to  account.  He  took  you  last  night 
to  a  disreputable  dance-house  and  compromised  you  more  that  you  have 
any  idea  of." 

Miss  Stewart's  face  flushed  scarlet,  and  her  hand  shook  on  the  long 
ledger  page. 

"Have  you  gone  crazy,  Mr.  Stamm,"  she  asked  in  a  steady  voice, 
"or  have  you  deliberately  come  here  to  insult  me?" 

"God  forbid!"  cried  Stamm.  "I  want  to  put  you  on  your  guard— 
to  warn  you  as  I  would  my  sister.  Oh,  you  don't  know  that  man  as  I  do," 
he  burst  out.  "He's  a  deamon.  He  has  no  respect  for  anything.  Only 
the  other  day,  I  heard  him  myselt,  when  somebody  asked  who  you  were, 
he  said " 

The  girl  looked  at  him  wildly.  "Stop!"  she  cried,  almost  beside 
herself.      "Oh,  you  little  coward,  you  poisonous  little  busybody!" 

Stamm  quailea  at  once,  and  could  do  nothing  but  stare  at  her. 
"You'r  mad  because  I  am  right,"  he  blurted  out.      "You  try  to  put 
me  in  the  wrong,  but  you  can't.      You'r  dropped  from  the  Sunday-school; 
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Mason  will  discharge  you;  you  will  be  turned  into  the  street  penniless. 
Mellish  has  planned  this  all  along.  You  ought  to  hear  the  way  he  talks 
about  women,  and  the  way  he's  ruined  some — he  brags  of  doing  just  such 
things.      Oh,  Miss  Stewart,  he's  a  dirty  scoundrel!" 

The  girl  panted  with  agitation  and  could  scarcely  bring  herself  to 
answer.  "You  have  me  at  your  mercy,"  she  said,  almost  in  a  whisper; 
"you'd  better  take  full  advantage  of  it,  for  you'll  rever  have  the  chance  of 
insulting  me  again.  You  had  best  humiliate  me  all  you  can  and  trample 
me  into  the  dirt.  What!  have  you  nothing  more  to  say?  Can't  you  think 
of  anything  that's  vile  and  wicked  enough  to  say  to  a  defensieless  woman 
that  cannot  protect  herself." 

"I  have  nothing  more  to  say,"  said  Stamm. 

Miss  Stewart  dropped  her  head  in  her  hands  and  burst  into  a  passion 
of  weeping.  Stamm  edged  closer  to  her.  "You  break  my  heart,"  he 
cried.  "I'd  cut  off  my  right  hand  for  you;  I'd  kill  the  man  who  would 
touch  you." 

She  said  not  a  word.  Her  sobs  came  thick  and  fast  and  the  tears 
trickled  through  her  clenched  fingers. 

Statam  waited  for  a  while,  crushed  and  irresolute,  wondering  at  his 
own  cruelty  and  cowardice.  Then  he  stole  away  through  the  long  ghost- 
ly lane  of  vehicles  and  machinery,  to  the  side-door  that  was  used  after 
hours.  One  backward  glance  gave  him  a  view  of  her  disordered  hair  and 
the  nape  of  her  neck  as  she  lay  face  down  at  her  desk. 

She  was  very  pale  the  next  day  when  she  took  her  accustomed  place 
and  Milo  Mason's  opened  for  business.  Stamm  looked  as  though  he  had 
been  on  a  week's  debauch  and  had  great  rings  round  his  eyes  and  the 
general  air  of  a  whipped  cur.  There  was  a  subdued  excitement  through 
out  the  store,  for  every  one  knew  of  the  Tivoli  escapade  and  it  was  ru- 
mored that  our  pretty  cashier's  engagement  would  not  outlast  the  morn- 
ing. The  boss  was  as  serious  as  though  his  paper  had  been  protested  at 
the  bank,  and  he  gave  Mellish  five  minutes  in  his  private  office  that  left 
our  military  friend  somewhat  saddened  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  But  neither 
of  the  culprits  was  discharged,  and  the  busybodies  were  disappointed  of 
a  promised  sensation.  But  whether  Mellish  had  taken  the  boss's  warn- 
ing to  heart  or  whether  he  had  grown  suddenly  tired  of  our  pretty  cash- 
ier or  whether  (as  was  most  likely),  taken  up  as  he  was  at  this  time  by 
the  fashionable  society  of  the  place,  he  had  found  other  fields  in  which  to 
conquer,  it  became  very  plain  to  us  all  that  his  love  was  waning.  He 
still  devoted  his  sundays  to  Delia  Stewart  and  drove  her  behind  the  grays 
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young-  Driggs  was  proud  to  lend  him,  but  he  did  not  hang  about  her  desk 
as  he  had  used  to  do;  he  disregarded  her  little  signals,  and  sometimes 
hardly  went  near  her  for  a  day  together. 

He  counted  so  confidently  on  her  devotion  that  he  seemed    to    take  a 
morbid  pleasure  in  treating  her  ill,  and  in  shaming  hf»r    before  the  other 
clerks.      She  suffered  cruelly  under  this  neglect,  and  was'too  innocent  to 
hide  the  distress  it  caused  her,  and  too   deeply   hurt,    perhaps,    to  care. 
When  it  finall  dawned  upon  her  that  she  was  losing  him  indeed  and  that 
it  was  no  accident  or  caprice  that  was  keeping  him    from    her    side,    her 
concern  was  pitiful  to  witness.      She  had  none  of   the    pride    that    would 
have  led  most  girls  to  treat  their  recreant  lovers  with  disdain   and    outvie 
with  them  in  coldness  until  no  one  could  tell  which  was  the  jilt  and  which 
the  jilted.      Shallow,  self-satisfied  Mellish  would  have  fallen    an    instant 
victim  to  such  wiles  and  could  not  have  borne  it  for  a  day  had  pretty  Del- 
la  spent  her  smiles  elsewhere;  for  he  was  a  man  particularly    vain     and 
impatient  of  the  second  place  on  even  the  humblest  stage.      But  Delia  had 
not  the  wit  or  the  inclination  for  such  a  subterfuge,  and  she    could    think 
of  no  other  course  to  win  him  back  than    of   enhancing   her   fresh    young 
beauty  in  a  finer  setting.      Her  dresses,  bonnets  and  shirt-waists  became 
the  talk  of  the  store  and  objects  of  constant   comment    and    gossip.      Old 
Jardine  got  it  from  Dillon's  direct  that  she  had  paid  thirty-seven  dollars 
for  the  fur  cape,  and  the  least  observant  among  us  could  not  fail  to  notice 
her  changing  bonnets  and  dresses.      Milo's  fifteen   weekly    dollars    could 
not  purchase  a  tithe  of  all  this  dainty  finery,  however  inexpensively  chos- 
en or  artfully  made  over  at  home.      Ugly  rumors  began  to  fly  and  pass  in 
whispers  through  the  ranks  of  Milo's  staff;   and  old  Jardine,    who    was 
without  exception,  the  most  malicious  gossip  that  ever  lived  on  this  back- 
biting earth,  had  actually  a  tally  of   our    sweet    Stewart's    clothes   over 
which  he  used  to  chuckle  with  his  cronies.      But  however  ambiguous  was 
the  source  of  these  fine  feathers,  the  effect  of  them   on    Mellish    was  evi- 
dent to  the  dullest.      He  gloried  in  the  sensation  she  was  making,  bragg- 
ed of  her  trim,  straight  figure  with  an  air    of   proprietorship    that   made 
Stamm  grind  his  teeth,  and  was  moved  to  sundry  confidences  of  his    past 
with  beauty  ever  hot-foot  to  stalk  him  down.      He  made  a  most  sickening 
exhibition  of  himself,  and  though  I  had  not  Stamm's  poignant  interest  in 
the  little  drama  that  played  itself  out  before  us,    I    cordially    shared    in 
his  hatred  of  Mellish  and  felt  personally  aggrieved   at    the   fellow's    un- 
bounded baseness  and  conceit. 

One  rainy  evening,  as  I  was  sitting  by  my    bedroom    stove    reading 
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the  paper  I  reserved  till  the  hour  before  retiring,  Satmm  came  pounding 
p  the  stairs  and  threw  open  my  door.  He  was  wet  and  muddy,  and  as 
he  flung  himself  into  the  nearest  chair  I  noticed  that  he  was  burning  with 
excitement  and  fever. 

"Throw  off  your  things,  old  man,"  I  said,  handing  him  the  cigar- 
box  and  bustling  hospitably  about.  "I'm  glad  indeed  you've  come;  I 
haven't  seen  you  here  for  ages." 

"I  am  going  right  out  again,"  he  said,  with  a  glance  full  of  mean- 
ing.     "There's  business  for  me  outside  to-night — and  for  you,"  he  added. 

— Lloyd  Osbourne 
To  be  continued 


THE    NEW  JAPAN 
The  following  statements,  the  first  from  "Collier's"  and  the    second 
from  the  "Waverly  Magazine,"  illustrate  very  clearly  one  of  the    reasons 
for  Japan's  phenominal  success  thus  far  in  her  struggle  with  Russia. 

"Japanese  irony  was  much  like  universal  irony  when  the   Mikado's 
minister  at  Paris  laughed  ft  the  world's  new   appreciation  of  Japan. 
'We  have  for  many  generations  sent  to  Europe  exquisite    lacquer    work, 
delicately  carved  figures,  beautiful  embroidery  and  many  other    commod- 
ities which  showed  how  artistic  we  are;   but  the  Europeans  described   us 
as  "uncivilized."      We  have  recently  killed  some  seventy  thousand  Russ  - 
ians,  and  every  European  nation  is  wondering  at   the    high    condition    of 
civilization  to  which  we  have  a.ttained. '      Yet  the  world  cares  enough  for 
the   finer   side    of    life    to    be    wondering    regretfully    now   whether  Jap- 
an will  not  lose  it  in  her  material  expansion.      Nor  is  mere  killing  the  on- 
ly thing  we  admire  in  the  history  of  this   war.      Mere    courage    is    some- 
thing; patriotism  is  something:   the  subordination  of  men  to  laws  outside 
of  themselves  is  recognized  as  power    and    elevation.      In    the   war    with 
Spain,  we  lost  355  men  through  the  enemy  and  3,862  from    disease.      The 
death  rate  in  Manchuria  from  disease  so  far  during  the  war  is  below   the 
ordinary  death  rate  there  in  times  of  peace.      That,  as  practical   science 
at  its  highest  point,  is  part  of  civilization,    and    rightly    admired    hy   the 
world.      We  did  admire  Japan's  art  before,  whether  or  not  we  recognized 
its  connection  with  other  elements    of   civilization.      It    is    at    bottom    no 
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cause  for  satire  that  we  are  now  so  frank  in  admiration  of  her  science 
and  morale.  Two  little  wars  had  furnished  her  with  information.  In 
her  war  with  China  her  soldiers  had  died  by  thousands  from  disease.  In 
her  fight  with  Korea  the  mortality  had  been  almost  as  great  as  ours  was 
in  the  Civil  War.  Her  intense  and  real  mood  made  her  take  such  Infor- 
mation seriously.  She  had  seen  forty  five  per  cent,  of  her  sailors  laid  up 
in  the  Korean  war  from  beri-beri  alone.  She  studied  that  topic  so  thor- 
oughly  that  not  one  case  of  beri-beri  has  been  seen  in  the  Japanese  navy 
this  year.  In  private  life  the  same  spirit  of  accomplishment  is  ever'y 
where.  Students  are  said  to  read  with  the  help  of  a  cage  of  glow-worms 
when  they  can  afford  no  better  light.  Effort,  frugality,  obedience  and 
devotion  are  everywhere." 

*****  ****** 
"With  all  our  high  wages  and  boasted  civilization,  the  fact  remains 
that  you  will  see  more  wretchedly  poor  in  any  of  our  great  cities  in  a 
day  than  you  will  see  in  Japan  in  a  lifetime.  In  other  words  you  will  see 
no  destitution  there.  Though  some  are  very  poor,  yet  all  seem  to  be  well 
fed,  clothed  and  housed,  are  invariably  cheerful  and  what  is  more  sur- 
prising, invariably  clean.  There  are  ro  paupers  in  Japan,  and  there- 
fore no  workhouses  or  poorhouses,  though  there  are  many  hospitals. 
Practically  every  one  can  earn  a  living.  Even  their  prisons  are  unique! 
Imagine  a  garden,  in  the  Japanese  style,  with  dwarf  trees,  surrounded 
by  a  hedge,  instead  of  a  wall.  In  this  park  one  sees  a  group  of  Japan- 
ese houses,  like  those  occupied  by  the  peasants.  The  prisoners  are  all 
at  work,  proportioned  to  their  ability.  Some  are  threshing  and  grind- 
ing rice;  others  are  weaving  coarse  cloth,  of  a  dark  red  color,  of  which 
the  prison  uniforms  are  made;  the  old  and  the  infirm  are  separating  leaves 
of  paper.  All  of  them  receive  a  percentage  of  their  earnings.  The  young- 
er prisoners  are  in  school.  The  discipline  is  military  in  form,  but  in  its 
spirit  reformatory.  There  are  few  evasions,  notwithstanding  the  ease 
with  which  they  could  be  effected.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  efficiency  of 
the  Japanese  police,  which  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  The  pris- 
oners are  divided  into  three  grades  and  are  differently  fed,  according  as 
they  are  idle  and  refractory,  amenable  to  discipline,  or  exceptionably  well 
behaved.  The  only  other  punishment  is  solitary  Confinement  in  a  sort  of 
dungeon,  not  exceeding  five  days.  No  prisoner  may  be  discharged,  how- 
ever short  his  term  of  sentence,  unless  his  family  or  friends  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  him.  The  result  has  been  the  organization  of  a  large 
number  of  prisoners'  aid  societies." 
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Inaugural  Address  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt 

My  Fellow-citizens: 

No  people  on  earth  have  more  cause  to  be  thankful  than  ours,  and 
this  is  said  reverently,  in  no  spirit  of  boastfulness  in  our  ovpn  strength , 
but  with  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  Good  who  has  blessed  us  with  the  con  - 
ditions  which  have  enabled  us  to  achieve  so  large  a  measure  of  wellbeing 
and  happiness.  To  us  as  a  people  it  has  been  granted  to  lay  the  found- 
ations of  our  national  life  in  a  new  continent.  We  are  the  heirs  of  the 
ages,  and  yet  we  have  had  to  pay  few  of  the  penalties  which  in  old  count- 
ries are  exacted  by  the  dead  hand  of  bygone  civilization.  We  have  not 
been  obliged  to  fight  for  existence  against  any  alien  race;  and  yet  our 
life  has  called  for  the  vigor  and  effort  without  which  the  manlier  and  har- 
dier virtues  wither  away.  Under  such  conditions  it  would  be  our  own 
fault  if  we  failed;  and  the  success  which  we  have  had  in  the  past,  the  suc- 
cess which  we  confidently  believe  the  future  will  bring,  should  cause  us 
no  feeling  of  vainglory,  but  rather  a  deep  and  abiding  realization  of  all 
which  life  has  offered  us;  a  full  acknowledgement  of  the  responsibility 
which  is  ours:  and  a  fixed  determination  to  show  that  under  a  free  gov- 
ernment a  mighty  people  can  thrive  best,  alike  as  to  the  things  of  the 
body  and  the  things  of  the  soul. 

Much  has  been  given  to  us,  and  much  will  rightfully  be  required 
from  us.  We  have  duties  to  others  and  duties  to  ourselves;  and  we  can 
shirk  neither.  We  have  become  a  great  nation,  forced  by  the  fact  of  its 
greatness  into  relations  with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth;  and  we  must 
behave  as  beseems  a  people  with  such  responsibilities.  Toward  all  other 
nations,  large  and  small,  our  attitude  must  be  one  of   cordial  and  sincere 
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friendship.  We  must  show  not  only  in  our  words,  but  in  our  deeds,  that 
we  are  earnestly  desirous  of  securing  their  good  will  by  acting  toward 
them  in  a  spirit  of  just  and  generous  recognition  of  all  their  rights.  But 
justice  and  generosity  in  a  nation,  as  in  an  individual,  count  most  when 
shown  not  by  the  weak,  but  by  the  strong.  While  ever  careful  to  refrain 
from  wronging  others,  we  must  be  no  less  insistent  that  we  are  not  wrong- 
ed ourselves.  We  wish  peace;  but  we  wish  the  peace  of  justice,  the  peace 
of  righteousness.  We  wish  it  because  we  think  it  is  right  and  not  be- 
cause we  are  afraid.  No  weak  nation  that  acts  manfully  and  justly  need 
ever  have  cause  to  fear  us,  and  no  strong  power  should  ever  be  able  to 
single  us  out  as  a  subject  for  insolent  aggression. 

Our  relations  with  the  other  powers  of  the  world  are  important;   but 
still  more  important  are  our  relations  amomg  ourselves.     Such  growth  in 
wealth,  in  population  and  in  power  as  this  nation    has   seen   during   the 
century  and  a  quarter  of  its  national  life  is  inevitably  accompanied  by    a 
like  growth  in  the  problems  which  are  before  every  nation   that  rises    to 
greatness.      Power  invariably  means    both    responsibility    and    danger. 
Our  forefathers  faced  certain  perils  which  we  have  outgrown.      We   now 
face  other  perils,  the  very  existence  of  which  it  was  impossible  that  they 
should  foresee.      Modern    life  is  both  complex  and  intense,    and   the   tre- 
mendous changes  wrought  by  the  extraordinary    industrial    development 
of  the  last  half  century  are  felt  in  every  fiber  of  our  social    and  political 
being.      Never  before  have  men  tried  so  vast  and    formidable    an   experi- 
ment as  that  of  admicistering  the  affairs  of  a  continent  under   the   forms 
of  a  democratic  republic.    The  conditions  which  have  told  for  our  marvel- 
ous material  wellfare,  which  have  developed  to  a   very    high    degree   our 
energy,  self-reliance  and  individual  initiative,  have  also  brought  the  care 
and  anxiety  inseparable  from  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth  in  indus- 
trial centers.      Upon  the  success  of  our    experiment   much    depends;  not 
only  as  regards  our  own  welfare,  but  as  regards  the  wellfare  of  mankind. 
If  we  fail,  the  cause  of  free  self-government  throughout  the  world  will  rock 
to  its  foundations;  and,  therefore,  our  responsibility  is  heavy,  to  oursel- 
ves, to  the  world  as  it  is  today  and  to  the  generations  yet  unborn.     There 
is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  fear  the  future,  but  there  is  every  reason 
why  we  should  face  it  seriously,  neither  hiding  from  ourselves  the  gravity 
of  the  problems  before  us  nor  fearing  to  approach  these  problems  with  the 
unbending,  unflinching  purpose  to  solve  them  aright. 

Yet,  after  all,  though  the  problems  are  new,  though  the  tasks  set  be- 
fore us  differ  from  the  tasks  set  before  our  fathers  who  founded  and   pre- 
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served  this  republic,  the  spirit  in  which  these  tasks  must  be  undertaken 
and  these  problems  faced,  if  cur  duty  is  to  be  well  done,  remains  essent- 
ially unchanged.  We  know  that  self-government  is  difficult.  We  know 
that  no  people  needs  such  high  traits  of  character  as  that  people  which 
seeks  to  govern  its  affairs  aright  through  the  freely  expressed  will  of  the 
freemen  who  compose  it  But  we  have  faith  that  we  shall  not  prove  false 
to  the  memories  of  the  mer  of  the  mighty  past.  They  did  their  work, 
they  left  us  the  splendid  heritage  we  now  enjoy.  We  in  our  turn  have  an 
assured  confidence  that  we  shall  be  able  to  leave  this  heritage  unwasted 
and  enlarged  to  our  children  and  our  children's  children.  To  do  so  we 
must  show,  not  merely  in  great  crises,  but  in  the  every-day  affairs  of  life, 
the  qualities  of  practical  intellegence,  of  courage,  of  hardihood  and  en- 
durance, and  above  all  the  power  of  devotion  to  a  lofty  ideal,  which  made 
great  the  men  who  founded  this  republic  in  the  days  of  Washington,  which 
made  great  the  men  who  preserved  this  republic  in  the  days  of  Abraham 
Ivincoln. 


The  yacht  races  at  Nice  next  month  will  draw  all  the  Americans  now 
cruising  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  as  the  Emperor  of  Germany  has 
signified  his  intention  of  being  present  on  board  the  Imperial  yacht 
Hohenzollern,  together  with  his  son,  Prince  Eitel  Fritzz,  there  will  be  a 
sudden  rush  to  the  Riviera  of  titled  yacht  owners  who  do  not  desire  the 
Kaiser  to  be  lonely  while  he  is  in  these  waters. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Roxburghe  are  already  there,  while  Fred- 
erick Vanderbilt's  Warrior  and  A.  J.  Drexel's  Margharita  will  soon  join 
the  inffux  of  millionaires. 

Mr.  Alison  B.  Armour,  who  has  frequently  entertained  the  German 
Emperor  on  board  his  yacht  Utowana,  is  arranging  the  details  of  the 
coming  race  across  the  Atlantic.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  expected  early  In 
March  with  the  Corsair.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  is  also  looked  for,  so  that 
the  Kaiser  will  find  many  of  his  American  friends  there  when  he  arrives. 
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FINANCIAL  GOSSIP 
The  discount  rate  made  by  the  bank  of  England,  during  the 
past  week,  contributed  largely  to  the  new  life  in  Wall  Street,  as 
evidenced  by  the  enormous  sales  of  Railway  stocks.  This  reduc- 
tion has  been  looked  forward  to  for  some  time  past  and  speculation 
has  been  held  back  pending  the  announcement  of  the  new  British 
loan  rates.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  gave  a  healthier 
tone  to  the  business  done  on  the  Exchange  throughout  the  entire 
list. 

The  bear  drive  against  American  sugar  has  been  maintained 
with  intermittant  success  since  Thursday,  the  low  point  of  143 
was  reached,  which  caused  a  sympathetic  weakening  in  some  of 
the  railroad  issues,  noticeably  Reading  and  New  York  Central, 
both  of  which  stocks  suffered  reaction.  It  seems  to  be  well  under- 
stood that  this  movement  is  but  a  feature  of  a  new  pool  interest 
which  has  been  organized  to  raid  the  Sugars. 

The  metal  issues  have  been  attracting  a  large  share  of  the 
public  attention  during  the  last  week  or  ten  days,  this  has  been 
especially  noticeable  with  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel,  which  stiffened 
very  perceptibly  on  the  announcement  that  the  deal  for  the  con- 
solidation of  these  properties  with  those  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation's  interests  had  been  declared  off.  The  South- 
ern iron  situation  has  never  been  in  a  better  condition  than  it  is 
to-day,  and  with  the  pig-iron  and  billet  pool  keeping  up  the 
present  high  market  prices  for  these  materials  the  Sloss-Sheffield, 
a?  well  as  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  securities  should 
demand  a  much  better  figure  in  the  market  than  now  obtained. 

Operations  on  the  long  side  of  the  market  have  been  con- 
ducted with  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  than  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  position  the  Administration  has  taken  on  rail- 
road rate  legislation.    The  largest  dealings  centered  about  Penn- 
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sylvania,  Atchison,  Union  Pacific,  Saint  Paul,  and  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  all  of  which  showed  a  general  movement  upward,  with  but 
fractional  declines,  which  were  due  to  room  trading  influences. 

The  old  bull  pool  in  Southern  Railway  common,  which  was 
dissolved  the  early  part  of  the  week,  and  which  received  exten- 
sive advertising  in  the  daily  press,  has  caused  many  fears  that 
this  stock  may  be  shortly  oversold,  on  the  presumption  that  the 
pool  support  having  been  withdrawn  will  subject  it  to  vulnerable 
attacks.  Wiseacres  have  been  pointing  out  that  a  non-dividend 
paying  stock,  such  as  Southern  Railway  common,  seems  to  be 
rated  at  an  inflated  valuation,  especially  when  surplus  earnings 
do  not  succeed  1  per  cent  and  that  35  is  rather  high  when  its 
dividend  prospects  are  so  slender.  This  stock,  however,  has  been 
one  of  the  favorite  Wall  Street  speculations  for  some  time  past, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

The  cotton  market  has  been  making  steady  advances  during 
the  week,  which  are  directly  traceable  to  firm  cables  and  the  con- 
tinued wet  weather  in  the  Sauthern  States.  Bear  interests  have 
not  been  idle,  however,  and  have  persistently  hammered  this 
staple,  Pi*ofit  taking  on  slight  recessions  due  to  these  attacks 
have  been  the  feature  of  the  trading  which  caused  a  weakening  in 
prices  in  several  options  after  call.  The  report  of  the  Depart- 
bent  of  Commerce  and  Labor  on  the  total  available  supply  has 
had  a  healthy  influence  and  served  to  stem  the  decline  of  the  bear 
raidera. 
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SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  SLANG 

"Slang;"  words  and  expressions  that  spring-  from  the  unlearned 
yet  inventive  mind  when  confronted  by  totally  new  and  strange  facts;  is 
generally  regarded  as  being  essensially  modern  and  ephemeral.  That 
is,  the  slang  of  last  week  is  regarded  as  being  antiquated;  and  that  of 
last  year  as  having  passed  into  oblivion.  And  if,  by  any  turn  of  fortune 
one  or  two  such  words  or  expressions  find  their  way  into  legitimate  use 
and  so  into  our  lexicons,  we  manifest  the  utmost  surprise,  and  write  pro- 
found and  scholarly  essays  in  explaination  of  the  phenomenon.  Yet  a 
perusal  of  the  "Pantagruel"  of  Rabelais,  written  during  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  discloses  an  imposing  array  of  slang  and  cant  words 
and  expressions  that  are  in  general  use  on  our  streets  today. 
We  find-— 
Fly  off  the  hinges      T^ive  to  eat  Stir  up  a  hornet's  nest 

Wool  gathering  The  nick  of  time  Pell  mell 

Short  and  sweet        Where  the  shoe  pinches   The  long  and  short  of  it 
To  a  T  Mad  as  a  March  hare        To  make  no  bones  of 

To  break  the  ice        An  unlicked  cub  By  Jingo 

The  staff  of  life  To  stir  one's  stumps  Hit  the  nail  on  the  head 

With  a  vengence        Set  together  by  the  ears    On  one's  marrow-bones 
Tip  the  wink  Smell  a  rat  Shag  tag  aud  bob-tail 

Save  one's  bacon       Know  by  experience  A  skin-flint 

See  one's  best  days  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum  Catch  as  catch  can 
Brown  study  In  the  dumps  Cake  all  dough 

Draw  the  long  bow    Bughouse  Chalk  and  cheese 

Take  the  will  for  the  deed 
Spare  broth  to  cool  porridge 
The  cart  before  the  horse 
Needs  must  when  the  Devil  drives 
Lie  as  fast  as  a  dog  can  trot 
One's  stomach  thinking  one's  throat  cut 
Tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  Devil 
Plain  as  the  nose  on  one's  face 
'  What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured 

Out  of  the  pan  into  the  fire 
"Every  one  to  her  liking,"   said  the  woman  as  she  kissed  the  cow 
Truly  there  is  "nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  and  even  the  slang    of 
today  is  ofttimes  a  "twice  told  tale." 
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THEATRICAL 

The  title  role  of  "The  Harvester,"  in  which  Otis  Skinner  is  to  make 
his  appearance  at  the  Columbia  Theater  on  Monday  evening  next,,  is  that 
of  a  gypsy-spirited  road  wanderer — to  use  the  literal  translation  of  the 
French  play  ("Le  Chemineau,"  by  Jean  Richepin)  from  which  it  is 
adapted.  The  hero  is  a  handsome,  debonair,  happy-go-lucky  fellow,  who, 
with  a  song  on  his  lips  and  a  sickle  in  his  hand,  inspires  the  reapers  at 
their  harvest  and  wins  by  his  good  looks  the  adoration  of  the  village 
lasses.  The  autumns  see  him  rove  from  farm  to  farm  in  gay  and  care- 
free fashion,  but  at  the  opening  of  the  play  he  is  deep  in  a  love  amour 
with  the  pretty  Toinette,  which  leads  to  a  series  of  dramatic  situations  far 
beyond  his  careless  dream.  The  gypsy  lover  takes  flight,  but  can  not  flee 
consequences.  How  he  is  transformed  into  a  nobler  self  and  how  he 
brings  happiness,  not  only  to  the  heartbroken  Toinette,  but  to  their  son 
Tony,  is  told  in  a  play  that  is  not  simply  beautiful  and  idyllic  in  its 
scenes,  but  that  is,  as  well,  surcharged  with  elements  of  heart  interest  and 
human  appeal.  One  of  the  great  scenes  of  the  piece  is  said  to  be  that  in 
which  the  Harvester  meets  his  son  and  gives  way  to  the  wonderful  feel- 
ing of  fatherhood,  without  being  able  to  let  his  son  know  the  truth  of  his 
parentage.  The  French-Canadian  setting  of  the  drama  is  said  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally picturesque,  as  well  as  novel,  and  that  the  various  character 
types  of  the  play  are  well  portrayed  would  seem  to  be  fully  assured  in  the 
admirable  cast  presented.  J.  M.  Colville  is  said  to  have,  as  the  head 
reaper,  Francois,  a  role  second  only  to  that  of  the  "star"  himself,  while 
George  Clarke,  that  expert  Daly  veteran,  will  portray  the  Seigneur.  Lizzie 
Hudson  Collier  will  be  Toinette;  Paula  Gloy,  Aline;  Marion  Abbott,  the 
village  inn  hostess,  Catherine;  and  Walter  Lewis,  the  lovelorn  Tony. 

Like  the  national  bird,  with  whom  age  is  especially  lenient,  opera 
seems  to  possess  the  happy  faculty  of  never  growing  old,  and  although  it 
antedates  the  drama,  yet  plays  have  come  and  plays  will  go,  but  opera 
seems  to  go  on  forever.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  lyric  stage  has 
there  been  so  many  contributions  as  now,  and  probably  at  no  other  period 
has  there  been  so  many  inanities  thrust  upon  the  public  under  the  guise  of 
comic  opera,  where  the  seven  notes  of  harmony  are  prostituted  in  the  name 
of  music,  and  the  stilted  jests  of  medioctrity  are  proffered  as  humor.  An 
opera  is  very  much  like  a  person,  they  both  possess  individualities  that 
are  essentially  their  own,  the  stronger  the  personality,  the  more  marked 
becomes  their  attractive  power.  That  "Wang"  possesses  pronounced  in- 
dividuality is  evidenced  conspicuously  this  season,  not  alone  from  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  book  or  music  as  from  the  fact  that  the  merry  monarch  of 
mirthful  melody,  DeWolf  Hopper,  is  once  more  reigning  as  the  jolly 
Regent  of  Siam.  "Wang"  without  Hopper  is  like  an  egg  without  salt,  the 
bond  of  affiliation  between  the  two  seems  inseparable.  Although  fourteen 
years  have  lapsed  since  Hopper  and  "Wang"  became  associated,  the  years. 
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instead  of  effacing,  have  rather  materially  added  luster  and  distinction  to 
the  twain,  until  to-day  they  are  both  enjoying  the  most  prosperous  season 
in  their  careers  and  the  encomium  bestowed  upon  them  have  never  been 
more  eulogistic.  One  of  the  chief  beauties  of  "Wang"  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Messrs.  S.  S.  Shubert  and  W.  A.  Brady  have  retained  the  atmosphere. 
"Wang"  without  the  old-time  "Wang"  scenery,  costumes,  characters  and 
music  would  be  likened  unto  razing  "Indepedence  Hall,"  erecting  a  modern 
edifice  upon  the  site  and  labeling  it  "Indepedence  Hall,"  the  halo  of  sanc- 
tity gone,  the  desecration  complete.  The  same  argument  applies  to 
"Wang."  Rob  "Wang"  of  Hopper  and  the  many  attributes  that  hold  the 
opera  dear  to  those  who  enjoyed  its  mirth  and  melody  years  ago  and  the 
entire  entertainment  loses  its  charm.  Happily  all  this  is  now  held  intact, 
and  an  evening  spent  in  again  witnessing  the  opera  will  be  like  the  re- 
union of  old  friends.  The  scenic  investiture  is  said  to  be  upon  a  some- 
what more  elaborate  scale  than  heretofore.  The  costumes  are  exact  fac- 
similes of  the  originals,  the  music  as  fascinating  as  ever  and  the  dialogue 
very  little  altered.  Time  has  made  some  changes  in  the  cast.  Some  have 
crossed  the  great  divide,  some  have  abandoned  the  profession,  others  have 
selected  "green  fields  and  pastures  new,"  but  their  successors  are  all  said 
to  give  a  splendid  account  of  themselves,  for  Mr.  Hopper  has  personally 
selected  his  confreres  with  the  same  aim  in  view  of  retaining  that  perfect 
ensemble  that  was  so  characteristic  of  "Wang"  in  years  gone  by.  Hopper, 
of  course,  plays  his  original  part  of  the  jolly  yet  bankrupt  Regent  of  Siam, 
Wang.  Pretty  and  dainty  Marguerite  Clarke,  who  is  no  stranger  here,  is 
Malaya,  the  Crown  Prince;  Ada  Deaves,  the  kittenish  widow  Frimousse, 
Sabry  D'Orsell  the  sweet-voiced  Marie,  Mabelle  Rowland  the  winsome  Gil- 
lette, Frank  Belcher  the  noisy  Colonel  Fracasse,  Frank  Casey  the  keeper  of 
the  sacred  elephant,  and  Francis  Carrier  the  handsome  Lieutenant. 

A  rural  play  without  a  villain,  mortgage  on  a  farm,  an  erring  son  or 
a  ruined  daughter,  and  yet  admittedly  one  of  the  strongest,  most  interest- 
ing and  best  plays  of  New  England  country  life  yet  written— such  is 
"Quincy  Adams  Sawyer,"  this  week's  attraction  at  the  Lafayette  Theater, 
according  to  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  critics  of  New  York,  Boston 
and  Philadelphia.  That  their  opinion  but  reflected  the  popular  judgment 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  the  two  former  cities  this  successful  pastoral 
play  enjoyed  runs  of  more  than  three  months,  and  hundreds  of  people 
were  nightly  turned  away,  unable  to  gain  admittance  to  the  Academy  of 
Music  and  the  Boston  Theater,  the  two  largest  theaters  in  the  country. 
Quincy  Adams  Sawyer  is  intended  to  depict  with  entire  naturalness  an* 
with  no  straining  for  dramatic  effect  a  bit  of  real  life  as  seen  among  the 
Berkshire  hills  in  Massachusetts,  introducing  characters  of  such  genuine 
flesh-and-blood  types  as  are  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  ever  passed  a 
day  in  a  quiet  country  village.  And  it  is  this  fidelity  to  real  life,  this  sim- 
plicity and  the  cleanly,  pure  and  elevating  atmosphere  that  pervades  the 
play  that  has  won  its  wonderful  success.    In  the  blind  girl,  who  is  the 
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central  figure  of  Charles  F.  Pidgin's  book,  so  cleverly  dramatized,  there  is 
an  element  of  delicate  pathetic  nature,  but  this  is  utilized  only  the  more 
effectively  to  emphasize  the  overflowing  jollity  that  pervades  every  scene 
and  which  has  caused  the  play  to  be  described  as  "one  big  laugh  from  be- 
ginning to  end." 
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By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 


After  an  enjoyable  drive  In  the  forests  of  Singapore  we  went  to  the 
museum  and  library  which  are  in  a  large  building  near  the  esplainade 
or  park  where  people  stroll  in  the  afternoon,  and  not  far  from  the  road 
which  forms  the  fashionable  drive.  We  found  the  library  an  excellent 
one  containing  a  great  number  of  works  on  the  East;  some  of  them  by 
American  authors. 

There  is  a  fair  collection  of  minerals  in  the  museum,  but  what  seem- 
ed to  be  the  most  interesting  feature  to  our  party  was  a  huge  python  that 
lay  coiled  around  some  rocks  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  rooms.  The  di- 
rector of  the  museum  told  us  that  the  serpent  was  kept  in  a  cage  in  the 
museum  for  some  time,  but  it  was  finally  determined  to  kill  and  stuff  it 
so  that  its  appearance  could  more  readily  be  studied  by  visitors.  Mr.  S. 
asked  him  if  the  killing  of  the  python  was  not  a  very  dlfificult  task,  and 
he  told  him  that  it  was  more  serious  than  had  been  anticipated;  it  was 
done  by  means  of  chloroform  as  they  did  not  wish  to  injure  the  reptile's 
skin  by  lacerating  it, 

A  sponge  saturated  with  chloroform  was  placed  between  the  bars  of 
the  cage  and  held  over  the  head  of  the  python  as  it  lay  asleep.  Instead 
of  being  stupified  it  was  awakened  by  it,  and  indicated  most  emphatic- 
ally, by  moving  its  head  away,  that  it  did  not  like  that  kind  of  treatment. 
It  refused  to  breathe  the  narcotic,  and  it  became  apparent  that  some 
means  of  compelling  it  to  do  so  must  be  adopted. 
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A  noose  was  passed  over  its  head  and  it  was  drawn  forward  so  that 
its  nose  was  at  the  bars  of  the  cage.  Then  the  sponge  was  again  appli- 
ed, and  it  was  forced  to  inhale  the  chloroform  whether  it  wanted  to  or 
not.  It  lashed  about  from  side  to  side,  and  sometimes  it  seemed  as 
though  it  would  tear  the  cage  to  pieces  with  the  violence  of  its  demonstra- 
tions. All  this  time  it  was  breathing  the  narcotic;  but  it  was  nearly  an 
hour  till  it  was  fairly  under  its  influence,  and  an  another  hour  was  requir- 
ed to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  quiet.  Even  when  it  had  ceased  to  lash  around 
so  as  to  threaten  injury  to  the  cage  its  body  was  constantly  giving  con- 
vulsive twitches,  and  these  did  not  end  for  several  hours. 

After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  museum  we  took  another  drive 
into  the  country  over  a  road  that  had  newly  been  opened.  This  road  led 
to  a  native  village  whose  houses  were  thatched  with  grass  and  strips  of 
palm-leaf  so  as  to  keep  out  the  heavy  rains  which  frequently  occur.  We 
were  told  by  one  of  the  natives  that  more  than  half  the  days  of  the  year 
are  favored  with  showers,  and  that  the  records  .show  that  in  some  years 
they  have  had  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  more  rainy  days.  These 
showers  cool  the  air,  and  thus  there  are  few  cases  of  fever.  Sometimes 
the  wind  rises  so  high  that  it  developes  into  a  lively  squall  that  sets  light 
things  in  motion  and  fills  the  air  with  clouds  of  dust.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  papers  on  the  desk  of  a  merchant  will  be  sent  flying  about 
the  room  and  possibly  out  of  the  window;  and  there  are  stories  of  valu- 
able documents  and  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  being  whisked  away 
so  that  their  owners  never  saw  them  again. 

We  saw  groups  of  Klings  and  Chinese  along  the  road.  The  Klings 
do  not  bear  a  good  reputation  among  the  Europeans,  and  are  not  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Ghinese.  They  are  first-class  rascals  in  all  their 
dealings  where  they  can  take  advantage;  and,  if  there  is  no  danger  of 
receiving  punishment,  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  insolent.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  cringing  to  their  superiors,  and  make  the  utmost 
professions  of  friendship  while  ready  at  any  moment  to  indulge  in  the 
meanest  treachery.      The  Chinese  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  Klings. 

The  costumes  of  the  native  nurses  were  quite  amusing.  They  were 
more  noticable  for  their  comfort  in  the  hot  climate  of  the  tropics  than  for 
elegance  of  design.  These  nurses  occasionally  had  European  children 
in  charge,  and  it  was  very  evident  that  the  expense  of  keeping  one  of  these 
nurses  in  clothing  was  not  great.  The  native  children  go  quite  naked 
until  five  or  six  years  of  age,  and  even  later.  The  contrast  between  these 
little  native  children  and  European  children  dressed  after  the   fashion    of 
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the  country  whence  their  parents  came  is  very  marked. 

The  native  vpomen  are  fond  of  ornaments  in  their  ears  like  the  wom- 
en of  other  countries,  and  a  good  many  of  them  have  their  noses  pierced 
and  decorated.  Anklets  and  armlets  of  silver  and  gold  are  also  worn, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  woman  whose  entire  clothing  has  cost  less 
than  a  dollar,  almost  weighted  down  with  jewelry  worth  a  goodly  sum. 
We  visited  the  new  harbor  at  Singapore,  known  as  Tangong  Pagar, 
which  has  the  advantage  over  the  old  one  of  allowing  ships  to  lie  at  a  dock 
instead  of  anchoring  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore.  The  docks 
are  well  built,  and  there  are  mountains  of  coal  piled  up  to  meet  the  wants 
of  ships,  for  Singapore  is  an  important  coaling-station  for  ships  in  East- 
ern trade,  and  sometimes  a  dozen  of  them  may  be  seen  taking  coal  at 
Tangong  Pagar  at  the  same  time. 

"While  at  the  dock  we  went  on  board  the  steamer  on  which  we  intend  - 
ed  leaving  the  following  morning  for  Java.  We  found  the  accommoda- 
tions very  satisfactory.  Every  week  there  is  a  steamer  leaving  Singa- 
pore for  Batavia.  One  week  it  is  a  French  ship  and  the  next  a  Dutch 
one.  The  latter,  on  which  we  took  passage,  runs  in  connection  with  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  line;  while  the  former  belongs  to  the  great  com- 
pany which  carries  the  French  mail  from  Europe  to  the  East. 

There  are  few  people  traveling  in  this  part  of  the  country,  so  the 
steamship  companies  are  compelled  to  ask  what  seemed  to  us  a  great  sum 
for  passasre.  Our  trip  cost  us  forty-six  dollars  a  piece  and  the  voyage 
was  only  forty-eight  hours,  or  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles. 

Our  steamer  sailed  promptly  on  her  advertised  time,  and  during  our 
last  half-hour  at  the  dock  we  were  amused  by  the  antics  of  a  lot  of  men 
and  boys  who  dived  for  money.  They  were  in  small  boats  close  to  the 
steamer,  and  whenever  a  coin,  silver  or  copper,  was  thrown  into  the  wat- 
er, a  dozen  of  the  fellows  would  plunge  over  in  search  of  it.  Generally 
they  caught  it  before  it  had  gone  very  far  below  the  surface,  and 
sometimes  there  would  be  a  struggle  between  two  of  the  divers  tor  the  pos- 
session of  a  coin.  The  loser  would  appeal  to  the  passengers  to  throw 
over  a  piece  which  could  be  his  special  piece,  and  many  of  our  fellow-pas- 
sengers were  induced  to  do  so. 

Mr.  S.  told  us  that  from  what  had  been  told  him,  this  quarrel  over 
the  money  was  a  clever  bit  of  acting,  as  the  fellows  were  associated,  and 
the  result  of  the  day's  work  was  divided  equally  among  them.  Some- 
times these  fellows  refuse  to  dive  for  copper  coins,  and  will  go  over  only 
for  silver.      If  any  coppers  are  thrown  they  decline  to  move,  and  say  it  is 
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impossible  to  see  copper  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  They  dive  for  the 
silver  and  if  any  copper  has  been  dropped  they  dive  for  it  after  the  ship 
has  gone. 

The  route  of  our  steamer  proved  very  picturesque.  The  numerous 
islands  that  lie  in  this  part  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  v^ere  visible  in  what 
ever  direction  we  turned  our  eyes,  and  away  to  the  right  was  the  coast  of 
Sumatra  thickly  clothed  with  tropical  verdure.  The  islands  were  so 
many,  and  lay  so  irregularly,  that  the  steamer  was  obliged  to  change  her 
course  every  few  hours,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  before  noon  that 
we  must  have  steered  to  every  point  of  the  compass  since  we  left  Singa- 
pore. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  there  were  a  great  many  pirates  all 
through  the  Malay  Archipelago.  They  carried  on  their  business  system- 
atically, usually  confining  their  attacks  to  native  traders,  but  wherever 
they  found  a  European  sailing  vessel  becalmed  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
attack  it.  The  crews  were  murdered  or  sold  into  slavery  in  many  in- 
stances, while  in  others  they  were  released  after  much  suffering.  An 
American  ship  having  been  captured  by  pirates  who  had  founded  a  town 
on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  a  TJnited  States  war  vessel  was  sent  to 
teach  the  fellows  a  lesson.  The  town  was  shelled  and  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  great  numbers  of  the  pirates  were  killed,  only  a  few  escaping 
to  the  forest.  The  result  was  that  for  a  long  time  no  American  ship  was 
troubled. 

The  captain  had  a  good  story  to  tell  us  about  the  part  taken  by  a 
Quakeress  in  the  defence  of  a  becalmned  brig.  She  and  her  husband 
were  passengers*  A  dozen  long  boats  driven  swiftly  through  the  water, 
each  containing  from  thirty  to  forty  barefooted,  half  naked  Malays,  were 
seen  approaching.  The  crew  began  preparations  for  defense  and  called 
on  the  husband  of  this  woman  to  perform  his  share  of  the  work.  He  re- 
fused on  the  ground  that  fighting  was  contrary  to  his  religious  principles, 
and  his  wife  sustained  his  refusal. 

"But  if  he  cannot  fight, "  said  s^e,  "he  and  I  will  do  something." 
She  directed  her  husband  to  bring  on  deck  all  the  empty  bottles  he  could 
find,  and  with  his  help,  and  the  help  of  the  crew,  these  bottles  were  bro- 
ken into  small  fragments  and  strewn  all  over  the  deck  from  bow  to  stern. 
When  the  pirates  swarmed  over  the  sides  on  to  the  deck  their  bare  feet 
were  so  lacerated  by  the  broken  glass  that  they  could  not  stand.  The 
defenders  of  the  ship  then  fired  upon  the  Malays  in  the  boats,  who  seeing 
that  so:ii2thing  was  wrong,  b-icame  frightened  and  rowed  away,    leaving 
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their  crippled  fellows  to  their  fate. 

The  construction  of  steam  gun-boats  practically  put  an  end  to  the 
depredations  of  these  pirates. 

The  second  day  of  our  voyage  we  had  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Su- 
matra which  is  about  one  thousand  miles  long  by  two  hundred  and  fifty 
wide,  in  sight  for  a  large  part  of  the  time.  Among  the  passengers  there 
was  a  gentleman  who  had  been  in  Sumatra,  and  he  told  us  quite  a  little 
about  the  island  and  its  people  who  consist  of  natives  and  Dutch  settle- 
rs numbering  in  all  about  five  million  inhabitants. 

Palembang,  a  Dutch  city,  is  located  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  a- 
bout  one  hundred  miles  from  the  coast.  It  extends  three  or  four  miles  a- 
long  a  bend  in  the  stream,  and  so  many  of  the  houses  are  on  floating  rafts 
that  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide  that  it  makes  little  difference  to  the  inhab- 
itants whether  the  tide  is  high  or  low.  When  you  go  to  market  you  go 
in  a  small  boat  just  as  you  do  in  Bangkok,  for  nearly  everything  is 
transported  by  water.  There  are  seme  Arab  and  Chinese  residents  how- 
ever who  have  their  houses  on  solid  ground.  The  Dutch  are  mainly  rep- 
resented by  the  officials  of  the  Dutch  government.  Many  good  roads 
have  been  built  by  the  Dutch  in  the  island,  and  wherever  their  dominion 
extends  travelers  are  afforded  conveniences  and  saved  the  annoyance  of 
bargaining  with  the  natives  for  their  supplies,  as  every  village  is  furnish- 
ed with  a  house  for  strangers  who  may  walk  in  and  take  possession,  and 
whatever  they  may  need  for  their  comfort  is  to  be  had  at  a  fixed  pric« 
which  the  Dutch  have  established  just  as  certain  cities  regulate  the  price 
to  be  charged  for  cab-hire.  The  natives  build  their  houses  elevated  from 
the  ground  on  posts,  and  every  village  as  surrounded  by  a  high  fence  to 
keep  out  wild  animals  which  abound  in  great  numbers. 

Sumatra  is  a  paradise  of  snakes  and  a  great  variety  of  monkeys  in- 
cluding the  orang-outang.  Our  friend  gave  an  account  of  shooting  a  boa 
constrictor  over  thirty  feet  in  length.  He  said  that  some  of  the  rivers 
swarm  with  snakes  of  all  colors  of  the  rainbow.  They  manifest  little  or 
no  fear,  and  on  one  occasion  one  of  them  made  an  effort  to  get  into  the 
boat  he  was  occupying.  The  orang-outang  is  said  to  be  king  of  the  for- 
est, and  even  the  natives  give  him  a  wide  berth  unless  they  are  equipped 
with  fire-arms.  The  orangoutang  does  not  walk  erect  as  is  usually 
supposed.  He  is  not  over  four  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  but  often  his 
arms,  when  spread  out,  will  measure  over  seven  feet,  and  so  great  is  his 
strength  that  he  has  been  known  to  grasp  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  of  a 
large  alligator  and  tear  them  asunder. 
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That  night  Mr.  S.  and  Mr.  E.  both  dreamed  of  snakes,  but  the  fol- 
lowing morning  found  our  party  on  deck  and  our  steamer  entering  the 
harbor  of  Batavia — if  such  a  shallow,  open  place  can  be  called  a  harbor. 
Our  vessel  was  not  able  to  approach  nearer  than  three  miles  to  the  mouth 
of  the  canal  which  leads  up  to  the  custom  house.  A  small  steamer  came 
out  for  the  mail  but  the  passengers  were  told  they  must  wait  until  anoth- 
er steamer  came,  in  an  hour  or  so,  to  take  them  ashore.  We  preferred 
however,  to  go  ashore  in  one  of  the  small  boats  which  surrounded  the 
steamer.  We  found  the  expense  would  be  covered  by  the  payment  of  three 
Dutch  florins;   a  florin  being  equal  to  about  fifty  cents  in  our  money. 

We  will  leave  a  further  description  of  our  visit  to  Java  for  cur    uext 
article. 

To  be  continued 


Journalism  in  Oklahoma  must  be  one  round  of  joy.  Commenting  on  the 
fact  that  "one  of  our  newly  married  ladies  kneads  bread  with  her  gloves  on," 
the  editor  of  the  Enid  Daily  Wave  says,  pertinently  and  sadly,  "There  are 
others.  The  editor  of  this  paper  needs  bread  with  his  shoes  on.  He  needs 
bread  with  his  shirt  on.  He  needs  breiad  with  his  pants  on  and  unless  some 
delinquent  subscribers  pay  up  before  long,  he  will  need  bread  without  so  much 
as  anything  on — and  this  is  not  a  Garden  of  Eden,  either,  in  the  winter." 


First  Secretary. — Does  your  husband  care  much  for  society? 
Mrs.  Dupont  Circle. — ^Oh,  my,  yes.     Just  as  I  said  to  my  daughter,  I 
never  knew  a  man  who  was  so  much  of  a  socialist 
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TURKISH  BIGOTRY 

The  State  Department  officials  are  much  amused  over  a  case  which  has 
come  before  them  of  a  naturalized  Moslem  citizen  who  is  conducting  a 
thriving  business  in  southern  Virginia.  This  man  emigrated  some  four  or 
five  years  ago  and  in  due  time  adopted  the  stars  and  stripes  as  his  own.  On 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  he  left  a  dainty  little  maiden  who  was  to  be 
his  when  fortune  had  smiled  on  his  efforts  in  the  new  world.  How  the  wily 
vendor  of  rugs  and  mosaic  jewelry  managed  to  communicate  with  the  object 
of  his  affection  and  obtain  her  promise,  the  State  Department  tells  not.  But 
it  leads  the  westerner  to  infer  that  the  rules  about  the  harem  and  the  social 
intercourse  of  the  sexes  is  not  so  strict  as  travellers  and  native  historians 
would  have  usi  believe.  But  to  finish  the  tale,  this  converted  Turk  wanted  his 
beloved  to  come  here  to  this  land  of  the  free  and  join  her  fortune  with  his 
and  he  sent  her  the  money  for  the  journey. 

But  the  Turkish  authorities,  however,  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
these  fond  hearts.  Finally  the  Turk  applied  to  the  State  Department 
and  also  to  the  former  Turkish  Minister  here,  that  mild  man- 
nered man  Chekib  Bey.  All  seemed  willing  to  help  and  letters  wera 
exchanged  between  the  American  Capital  and  the  Sublime  Porte.  Many 
letters — until  the  heart  of  the  fond  lover  was  weary  with  waiting.  Finally, 
the  Sublime  Porte  announced  its  solemn  decision.  This  Americanized  Turk 
was  forgiven,  so  said  His  Gracious  Highness,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  for 
quitting  the  land  of  his  birth  and  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  He  could  come 
over  and  marry  his  wife  and  even  take  her  out  of  the  country  without 
hindrance  from  the  Turkish  authorities,  but  the  Sultan  really  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  sanction  the  emigration  of  sweethearts.  Thisi  is  too  much.  Now 
it  seems,  the  young  merchant  must  journey  forth  to  the  land  of  the  Crescent 
unless  he  consoles  himself  with  some  bright-eyed  maiden  on  the  shores  of 
the  Chesapeake. 


The  retiring  American  Ambassador,  Mr.  Joseph  Choate,  will  not  leave 
London  until  sometime  during  the  latter  part  of  May.  This  date  is  some- 
what earlier  than  Mr.  Choate  had  expected  to  give  up  his  post,  having  made 
many  engagements  of  a  social  as  well  as  official  character,  which  would  have 
carried  him  through  the  London  season.  The  disagreeable  contretemps  which 
arose  over  the  departure  of  Mr.  Choate  and  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Whitelaw 
Reid  has  been  very  freely  commented  upon  in  the  smartest  circles  of  the 
British  Capital,  which  does  not  redound  to  the  prestige  of  our  Embassy  in 
the  opinion  of  the  diplomatic  corps  abroad.  Mr.  Reid,  who  very  naturally 
expected  to  assume  his  duties  soon  after  his  appointment,  has  courteously 
agreed  to  postpone  his  arrival  in  London  for  several  weeks. 
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Children*s    Department 


GRANDPA'S  HISTORY   OF  THE   WORLD 


"Now  my  little  men,  I  am  sure  j'ou  would  like  to  know  how  the  land 
looks  where  this  very  interesting  people,  the  Greeks,  lived.  Greece  is 
one  of  the  most  lovely  countries  in  the  world.  The  face  of  it  is  covered 
with  mountains,  the  rocks  of  which,  stripped  of  all  trees  and  plants  by 
the  torrents  which  rush  down  their  sides,  take  the  grandest  forms  and 
the  most  exquisite  colors.  They  are  not  high,  but  they  strike  the  eye  as 
being  much  higher  than  they  are  because  they  rise  sudden  and  steep  from 
tne  plains  at  their  feet,  and  not  gradually  as  most  hills  do. 

"Here  and  there  among  these  mountains  nestle  fertile  valleys  where 
beautiful  trees  grow— the  palm,  the  tamarisk  and  the  vine,  the  dark  cyp- 
ress, thebright  leaved  myrtle  and  the  gray  olive  witli  its  lovely  rose-pink 
blossoms.  These  valleys  are,  as  it  were,  covered  with  a  carpet  of  flow- 
ers, sweet-smelling  and  of  every  shade.  On  every  side  you  may  see  grow- 
ing wild  the  scarlet  anemone  and  the  white  lily,  besides  the  rose,  jas- 
mine, crocus  and  heliotrope.  Athens  was  called  by  one  of  her  great  po- 
ets 'the  city  of  the  violet  crown.* 

"The  blue  Mediterranean  washes  every  coast.  Every  height  gives 
a  splendid  view  where  the  eye  can  at  a  single  glance  take  in  rugged  hills 
and  rich  valleys:  and  beyond  these  again,  stretching  into  the  far  dis- 
tance, the  smiling  sea  studded  with  lovely  islands. 

'The  air  is  bright  and  clear,  the  sun  seldom  hid  by  mist  or  cloud. 
During  the  day  the  whole  scene  is  bathed  in  a  flood  of   light;  at   evening 
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the  setting  sun  clothes  the  hills  with  delicate  rose  and  purple   tints. 

"It  may  well  remind  us  of  the  valley  described  by  Tennyson: 
"  'Where  falls  not  hail  nor  rain  nor  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly;  but  it  lies 
Deep  meadowed,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns 
And  breezy  hollows  crowned  with  summer  sea.' 

"The  sea  flowing  on  every  side  prevents  the  cold  of  winter  from  be- 
ing too  severe  — not  that  it  is  not  often  very  cold  in  Greece —  and  in  sum- 
mer with  its  cool  breezes  fans  the  heated  land. 

"But,  lovely  as  Greece  now  is,  it  was  once  lovelier  still.  For  it  was 
then  adorned  with  exquisite  buildings  and  with  statues  which  the  artists 
of  our  own  days  can  admire,  but  which  they  cannot  hope  to  excel. 

"In  those  good  old  days  when  Greece  was  better  cultivated  and 
therefore  more  fruitful  than  now-a-days,  wine  and  olive  oil  were  made  in 
large  quantities. 

"In  a  land  so  beautiful  and  bright  you  would  think  that  the  people 
ought  to  have  been  very  good  neighbors,  but  they  were  not.  For  one  rea- 
son or  another  very  little  time  elapsed  that  they  were  not  at  war  with  one- 
another.  The  Spartans,  a  very  brave  people  whose  only  object  in  life 
was  to  become  good  soldiers,  gave  up  nearly  all  of  their  time  to  training 
their  children  how  to  fight  and  endure  great  hardships.  The  children 
did  not  sit  down  to  tables  in  their  own  homes  as  you  two  boys  do,  but  all 
were  made  to  eat  their  meals  at  public  tables  so  that  all  Sparta  very 
much  resembled  a  great  military  camp, 

"The  people  of  Sparta  were  very  jealous  of  the  prosperity  and  pow- 
er of  the  people  of  Athens,  and  once  when  the  Spartans  and  Athenians 
were  at  war  with  each  other  the  oracle  of  which  I  have  told  you,  having 
been  consulted  as  to  which  of  tlie  armies  would  succeed,  tried  to  shield  the 
king  of  Athens  from  danger  by  proclaiming  that  that  army  would  fail 
and  be  defeated  which  should  slay  its  enemy's  king. 

"Now  the  Athenian  king  whose  name  was  Codrus  must  have  been  a 
very  good  king  indeed,  for  he  loved  his  people  and  the  city  over  which  he 
ruled  more  than  he  did  his  own  life.  He  therefore  dressed  up  in  the 
goatskin  of  a  common  Athenian  workman,  and  thus  disguised,  entered 
the  Spartan  camp.  Very  soon  he  picked  a  quarrel  with  one  of  the  Spar- 
tan soldiers  who  struck  him  dead. 

"When  the  Spartans  discovered  that  it  was  the  king  of  the  Atheni- 
ans who  had  been  killed,  they  remembered  what  the  oracle  had  said  and 
fled  in  great  dismay.      Thus  did  king  Codrus  save  his  people  and  the  city 
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of  Athens  from  destruction. 

"So  impassible  were  the  mountains  of  Greece,  and  so  much  easier 
was  it  to  go  from  one  part  of  it  to  another  by  water,  that  the  Greeks  built 
a  great  many  ships  and  were  very  good  sailors,  and  many  of  them  left 
their  homes  in  these  ships  and  settled  upon  beautiful  islands  and  upon 
the  mainland  of  Asia  minor  where  they  built  many  flourishing  towns  and 
cities. 

"You  will  remember  what  I  told  you  about  Darius,  the  king  of  the 
great  Persian  Empire.  Kings  in  those  days,  like  the  rich  and  powerful 
men  in  our  day,  were  not  quite  satisfied  with  what  they  already  possess- 
ed, so  Darius  sent  a  large  army  to  conquer  a  people  called  the  Scythians, 
who  were  a  nation  of  horseback  riders,  and  lived  in  that  country  which 
is  now  South  Russia. 

"To  convey  his  army  across  from  Asia  Minor  to  Europe  Darius 
built  a  bridge  at  a  place  where  the  two  banks  were  quite  close  together; 
then  called  the  Hellespont  and  now  known  as  the  Dardanelles.  This 
bridge  was  built  of  boats  over  which  a  road  was  made  for  the  army. 

"But  the  Persians  found  the  Scythians  much  better  fighters  than 
they  had  thought  them  to  be,  and  the  great  Persian  army  was  very  badly 
beaten. 

"Some  of  the  Greeks  who  had  settled  in  Asia  Minor  and  who  had 
been  made  to  acknowledge  Darius  as  their  king  thought  this  would  be  a 
good  time  to  break  away  and  set  up  a  kingdom  of  their  own,  and  as  they 
were  about  to  destroy  the  bridge  of  boats  and  leave  the  beaten  Persian  ar- 
my to  be  destroyed  by  the  Scythians,  they  were  persuaded  not  to  do  so  by 
one  of  their  leaders  whose  name  name  was  Histisus;  and  thus  the  Per- 
sians escaped  back  into  their  own  country. 

"Darius,  when  he  heard  what  Histisus  had  done,  gave  him  a  large 
tract  over  which  to  rule,  but  afterwards  fearing  that  he  might  become  too 
powerful,  Darius,  under  a  pretense  of  bestowing  greater  honors,  invited 
him  to  the  Persian  capital  where  he  afterwards  detained  him.  And  now 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  a  very  funny  way  of  sending  a  message. 

"Histiasus,  who  had  left  his  son-in-law  to  govern  in  his  absence, 
wanted  to  have  him  contrive  to  get  all  the  Greeks  to  unite  and  defy  the 
power  of  the  Persian  king;  so  he  shaved  the  hair  off  of  the  head  of  a 
faithful  servant,  then  tattooed  the  message  he  wished  to  send  on  the  skin 
thus  laid  bare,  and  as  soon  as  the  hair  grew  again  he  sent  the  man  to 
his  son-in-law  who  was  at  Miletus. 

"The  Greeks  iu  Asia  Minor,  after  applying  in  vain   to   Sparta  for 
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assistance,  succeeded  in  getting  the  Athenians  to  join  them  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Sardis  which  you  Will  remember  the  Persians  captured  from 
the  rich  king  Croesus. 

"When  Darius  heard  that  Sardis  had  been  burned  by  the  help  of  the 
Athenians  he  was  very  angry  and  dispatched  his  son-in-law,  Mardonius, 
at  the  head  of  a  very  large  army,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  many  ships 
was  to  punish  his  Greek  subjects  in  Asia  Minor,  then  cross  over  to  Greece 
and  make  slaves  of  its  subjects.  This  expedition  was  a  total  failure,  the 
ships  being  wrecked  at  sea,  and  the  army  being  cut  to  pieces  by  the  sav- 
age tribes  whose  land  it  invaded. 

"King  Darius  now  determined  to  raise  a  much  larger  army  and  re- 
new the  undertaking.  Nearly  all  the  cities  learning  of  the  great  prepar- 
ations that  were  being  made,  became  frightened  and  agreed  to  submit  to 
the  rule  of  the  Persian  king,  but  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  defied  king 
Darius  to  do  his  worst. 

"At  last  a  vast  host  was  gathered  together,  besides  a  fleet  of  six  hun- 
dred ships.  The  Persians  went  so  far  as  to  take  chains  with  them  with 
with  which  to  bind  the  Greeks  after  burning  their  cities,  for  they  were 
commanded  to  bring  the  Greeks  back  to  Persia  in  chains  in  order  that 
they  might  be  sold  as  slaves. 

"The  first  mission  was  successful.  Eretria,  which  was  situated  on 
an  island,  was  burned  to  the  ground  and  its  people  sent  off  as  slaves  to 
the  heart  of  Asia. 

"The  Athenians  applied  to  Sparta  for  help,  but  the  religion  of  the 
Spartans  forbade  them  to  engage  in  such  an  expedition  until  after  the 
full  moon  when  their  help  would  be  too  late;  so  the  brave  Athenians,  with 
the  little  army,  just  a  thousand  strong,  from  Plataea,  prepared  to  meet 
the  mighty  Persian  host. 

"Were  it  not  that  Herodotus,  the  'Father  of  History,'  lived  and  wrote 
at  a  time  when  he  could  obtain  the  account  of  this  great  battle  from  the 
Athenian  heroes  who  took  part  in  it,  we  might  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
story  of  an  army  of  ten  thousand  utterly  defeating  and  dispersing  an  ar- 
my of  ten  or  twenty  times  their  number  was  a  Greecian  fable,  but  as  it  is, 
no  one  doubts  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  battles,  in  its  conse- 
quences, that  has  been  recorded,  for  had  the  Persians  conquered  the 
Greeks  at  Marathon  and  sold  them  into  slavery,  the  whole  course  of  civi- 
lization would  have  been  changed. 

"  'All  cloudless  gleamed  the  day, 
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O'er  mountain,  vale  and  tree, 
Where  the  Persian  army  proudly, 

By  the  mild  ^gean  Sea, 
Ten  times  ten  thousand  hostile  brands 
^  Flashed  from  their  dark  barbarian  bands. 

Like  leopards  on  the  spring, 
The  Greecian  warriors  stood — 

Like  vultures  hovering  on  the  vising 
Ere  they  track  the  gory  flood! 

Each   firmly  grasped   his   quivering  blade, 

And,  eager  for  the  signal  stayed! 

'Hellas!— for  Hellas,  on!' 

Upon  that  word,  like  light, 
Athena's  bravest  hearts  are  gone: — 

And  what  shall  tame  their  might? 
Darius'  chains,  or  Persian  spears? 
Away! — breathe  that  to  coward  ears! 

'Hellas!— for  Hellas,   on!' 

It  was  a  sound  to  feel, 
When  rushed  the  Greeks,  at  Marathon, 

Like  a  cataract  of  steel! 
When  Datis'  legions,  pale  with  dread, 
Like   ruffians  fought —  like   recreants  fled! 

O  Alale'— Bring  now 

Your  fetters  for  the  brave! — 
Vain  boast! —  Your  haughty  hosts  lie  low — 

Your  ships  drink  deep  the  wave! 
The  honor  of  your  arms  is  stained, 
And  Greece — victorious  Greece — unchained!'  " 

To  be  continued 
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ECHOS   FROM   THE    D.    A.    R.    CONGRESS 

Mrs.  Charles  Warren  Fairbanks  who  has  laid  down  the  gavel  of  the 
greatest  American  patriotic  society,  is  one  of  the  most  lovable  women  in 
public  life.  She  leaves  the  office  possessing  the  esteem  and  in  nearly  every 
instance  the  friendship  of  all  the  women  with  whom  she  has  been  associated. 
It  was  to  be  regretted  that  this  Congress  convened  at  a  time  when  Mrs.  Fair- 
banks was  just  recovering  from  what  threatened  to  be  a  complete  nervous 
prostration.  Being  of  a  conscientious  temperament  and  ardently  desirous 
that  the  society  should  continue  along  the  linesi  of  development  and  progress, 
she  perhaps  took  the  affairs  of  the  Congress  too  much  to  heart.  Certainly 
for  a  time,  it  looked  as  though  she  would  suffer  a  relapse  of  her  old  troubles 
and  be  unable  to  continue  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  significant  features  of  the  patriotic  assembly  over  which  the 
wife  of  the  Vice-President  presided  with  with  such  grace  and  ability,  was 
the  address  of  Mrs.  Alfred  A.  Kendall  state  regent  of  Maine  in  response  to 
the  President-General's  opening  remarks  Mrs.  Kendall  in  saying  how  much 
the  Daughters  regretted  to  see  Mrs  Fairbanks  retire  from  office  they  hoped 
to  see  her  one  day  in  a  higher  position,  that  of  the  first  lady  of  the  land. 
This  sentiment  aroused  such  enthusiasm  that  a  standing  vote  was  asked  for, 
and  the  Fourteenth  Continental  Congress  went  on  record  as  endorsing  the 
Vice-President  and  Mrs.  Fairbanks  for  1909.  For  nearly  nine  years,  this 
lovable  woman  has  dispensed  regal  hospitality  in  her  home  on  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  All  have  shared  the  good  things  which  she  has  in  such  abundance, 
for  her  home  has  been  opened  for  charity  as  often  as  for  fashion.  She 
leaves  the  difficult  office  filled  now  by  four  other  women,  with  fewer  enmities 
and  probably  with  no  enemies. 

Out  of  all  this  bitterness  and  strife,  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  some  of 
the  States  were  as  harmonious  as  the  Republican  party  the  day  after  the 
election  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Ohio  elected  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Foraker,  as 
State  Regent,  She  was  also  made  chairman  of  the  Ohio  committee  on  the 
Continental  Hall  fund  and  in  token  of  this  auspicious  beginning  the  ladies 
immediately  gave  money  enough  for  an  Ohio  room  in  the  Memorial  Hall. 
They  also  reached  an  almost  hysterical  pitch  of  enthusiasm  and  endorsed 
Mrs.  Foraker  for  the  office  of  President  General  in  1907.  Mrs.  Dolliver  was 
honered  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Burrows  was  vainly  entreated  to  serve  another  term 
as  head  of  the  Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  but  Mrs.  Fred  Dubois 
was  selected  in  her  place.  Mrs.  Dolivar  was  re-elected  as  Historian-General 
and  Mrs.  Lockwood  as  her  assistant.  Mrs.  Doliver  has  taken  but  little  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  because  as  I  announced  some  moths  ago 
she  has  another  equally  patriotic  duty  along  the  lines  which  the  esteemed 
President  of  the  United  States  advocates  so  warmly. 

The  presentation  of  Mrs.  Fairbank's  picture  by  Oarl  Smith  to  Conti- 
nental Hall  was  an  agreeable  note  to  touch  upon,  and  the  nomination  of  the 
retiring    President-General    to    the    rank    of    honorary    Vice-President    was 
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another  of  the  bright  spots  during  the  sombre  sessions.  If,  as  Mrs.  Teunis 
S.  Hamlin  has  announced  twice  a  day  during  her  prayer  at  the  opening  ses- 
sions, the  society  is  of  heavenly  origin,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  high  time  that 
it  should  show  some  of  the  benign  attributes  of  things  celestial.  The  de- 
meanor towards  Mrs.  McLean  has  been  anything  but  angelic  and  the  racor 
expressed  by  the  losers  looked  rather  human  and  even  frail.  But  many 
things  which  went  wrong  this  time,  can  be  remedied  next  and  there  is 
always  room  for  hope. 

As  everyone  predicted,  the  Daughters  were  unable  to  chose  their  Presi- 
dent-General on  the  first  ballot  and  they  were  forced  to  try  their  fortune 
at  the  polls  again.  But  Mrs.  Donald  McLean's  strength  was  apparent  from 
the  beginning  and  there  was  doubt  of  the  outcome  of  the  combined  Stern- 
berg and  Lippitt  votes  until  the  very  moment  of  announcing  the  news. 
Mrs.  McLean  received  on  the  first  ballot  342  votes  and  only  354  were 
necessary  to  elect.  Mrs.  Sternberg  poled  201  and  Mrs.  Lippitt  164,  where- 
upon Mrs.  Barker,  Vice-Regent  from  Rhode  Island,  announced  Mrs.  Lippitt's 
withdrawal. 

Mrs.  Donald  McLean,  of  New  York,  was  elected  President-General  on 
the  second  ballot  and  the  result  was  announced  late  on  Thursday  afternoon. 
Her  popularity  if  in  doubt  previously  to  the  announcement,  was  fully  at- 
tested. The  applause  was  tumultuous,  so  much  so  that  Mrs.  Fairbanks  be- 
came alarmed  for  the  safety  of  those  in  the  gallery  and  after  rapping  for 
minutes  in  vain,  finally  conveyed  the  warning  that  the  tiers  were  only  tem- 
porary and  could  not  endure  the  strain  of  stamping  and  jumping  up  and 
down.  This  restored  some  semblance  of  order,  but  did  not  lessen  the  shouts 
and  constant  hurrahs  heard  in  every  part  of  the  hall.  The  vote  was  close, 
being  366  for  Mrs.  McLean  and  322  for  Mrs.  Sternberg.  The  latter  did 
an  exceedingly  generous  and  tactful  act  by  asking  that  the  election  of  the 
New  York  lady  be  considered  unanimous  and  this  was  done. 

Mrs.  McL  an  was  not  present  in  the  hall  when  the  result  was  announced 
but  she  received  a  rousing  reception  when  she  appeared  at  the  Thursday 
evening  session.  Her  election  is  of  tremendous  importance,  in  that  it  marks 
the  line  of  demarkation  from  official  position  to  personal  worth.  She  was 
chosen  simply  because  of  her  fitness  for  the  post,  for  her  knowledge  of  par- 
liamentary law,  for  her  executive  ability  and  her  eminent  strength  of  char- 
acter. She  is  the  first  in  the  line  of  President-Generals  who  did  not  pos- 
sess either  present  or  past  high  official  status  and  it  is  a  healthy  departure 
which  takes  the  society  out  of  the  power  of  the  diletante  class  into  the  field 
of  earnest  workers.  It  will  also  establish  the  precedent  which  eliminates  a 
danger  which  faced  the  Daughters,  that  of  becoming  a  little  snobbish  in 
their  choice  of  the  higher  officers  of  their  great  organization. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  Chicago  delegation  of  the 
D.  A.  R.  and  Mrs^.  Benjamin  Arthur  Fessenden,  who  has  just  been  nomin- 
ated for  Illinois  State  regent,  gave  a  reception  to  their  friends  on  Thursday 
evening  in  the  ball  room  of  the  Raleigh.    While  scores  of  their  friends  and 
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admirers  crowded  about  them  they  were  entertained  by  a  novel  and  artis- 
tic program  in  which  Miss  Jessie  Harding  a  well-known  litterateur  and 
reader  of  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Annette  R.  Jones  a  leading  pianist  and  concert 
player  of  the  West  participated.  The  guests  consisted  of  regents,  and  dele- 
gates of  the  D.  A.  R.  together  with  the  distinguished  Washington  represen- 
tatives of  the  order.  The  entertainment  consisted  of  a  reading  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale's  story,  "The  Man  Without  a  Country."  with  incidental  music. 
Mrs.  Jones  who  is  a  composer  as'  well  as  a  performer  of  music  has  arranged 
a  musical  accompaniment  to  this  reading  which  enhances  the  elocutionary 
effectiveness  of  the  recitation.  These  ladies  have  given  this  unique  enter- 
tainment before  the  enlisted  army  officers  at  Fort  Sheridan,  and  audiences  of 
a  similar  nature  in  Iowa,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois. 


BOOK    NOTICES 

Carolyn  Wells,  who  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  gaiety  of  this 
nation  for  the  past  five  or  six  years,  has  given  us  in  "The  Matrimonial 
Bureau"  the  best  work  she  has  thus  far  produced.  True,  she  collaborated 
with  Harry  P.  Taber  in  the  work,  but  one  judges  the  larger  portion  of  the 
story  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Wells.  That  light,  inconsequental  touch, 
so  characteristic  of  "The  Gordon  Elopement"  and  other  things  turned  out 
by  this  voluminous!  funstress,  is  very  much  in  evidence.  It  is  of  course  use- 
less to  say  that  "The  Matrimonial  Bureau"  is  irresistibly  funny;  it  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  reader  to  say  that  about  anything  Miss 
Wells  has  given  the  public  since  the  appearance  of  her  "Nonsense  Anthol- 
ogy," a  few  years  ago.  This  may  be  said,  however, —  the  book  is  sufficiently 
Stocktonian  to  remind  one  of  "Rudder  Grange,"  "The  Squirrel  Inn,"  and  all 
the  others  that  are  'that  way.'  This  is  a  remarkable  thing  to  say  about  a 
woman,  but  it  must  be  said  about  Carolyn  Wells.  It  may  well  be  taken  for 
granted  that  there  is  no  other  woman  like  her  in  keen  perception  of  humor, 
and  ability  to  impart  it  to  the  public.  "The  Matrimonial  Bureau"  is  one  of 
the  best  summer  stories  that  has  ever  appeared,  and  the  reader  will  make  a 
grave  mistake  if  he  fails  to  take  the  book  with  him  on  this  year's  trip  to 
mountain  or  shore.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

Given  a  book,  a  horse  and  a  boat,  and  C.  E.  D.  Phelps,  the  author  of 
"The  Accolade,"  a  recently  published  novel,  would  ask  little  more  in  the 
way  of  pleasure.  To  skim  the  first,  if  a  novel,  in  a  half  an  hour,  give  a 
clear  idea  of  its  contents,  and  perhaps  a  page  here  and  there  of  accurate 
quotation,  is  not  an  uncommon  feat.  Leaping  fences  on  his  horse  was  at 
one  time  a  chosen  pastime,  while  the  handling  of  a  boat  and  sailing  over 
summer  seas  has  become  second  nature.  A  tireless  rower,  he  has  girdled 
the  Isles  of  Shoals,  made  his  eighteen  miles  down  the  New  England  coast. 
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and  paddled  from  Perth  Amboy  in  a  canoe  of  his  own  construction,  rounding 
Sandy  Hook  and  landing  at  Navesink  Lights,  through  the  surf  in  seven 
hours.  Fondness  and  familiarity  with  ancient  and  classic  literature  have 
incdlined  his  thoughts  and  pen  to  travel  the  ancient  paths,  and  Chaucer's  and 
Shakespeare's  times  are  to  him  as  familiar  ground  as  the  beaten  highway  is 
to  many  a  traveller.  The  most  peaceful  of  men,  though  with  decided  opin- 
ions, he  yet  revels  in  tales  of  war,  and  his  hero  must  needs  be  something 
of  a  soldier,  while  the  "ladye  fayre"  of  "ye  olden  time''  appeals  to  him  more 
than  the  progressive  'new  woman." 

(J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.) 

A  romance  of  the  Devonshire  Moors  by  Miss  Willcocks  entitled  "Wid- 
dicombe."  The  tale  is  full  of  the  open  air  life  of  Devonshire  in  the  hills' 
and  woods  and  small  towns  that  retain  the  picturesqueness  of  an  earlier 
day  In  contrast  to  this  setting  and  to  the  greater  number  of  the  characters 
in  the  story  who  are  native  to  the  country  side  are  shown  the  aspirations 
of  the  more  metropolitan  mind  of  the  hero.  The  romance,  indeedi,  finds  its 
unsmooth  course  in  the  ambitions  of  the  lover  to  reform  the  material  in- 
equalities of  the  social  order  of  the  day,  a  purpose  that  possess  him  suffi- 
ciently to  estrange,  for  a  time,  the  straightforward,  geunine-hearted  heroine 
who  will  have  no  other  gods  but  herself.  (John  Lane,  N.  Y.) 

In  this  cheap  commercial  flurry  about  "best-selling  books,"  it  is  with 
delight  one  finds  two  new  books  pertaining  to  Shakespeare.  In  his  day, 
he  was  a  "best  seller"  and  it  warms  the  cockles  of  our  hearts  to  know  he 
would  still  rival  the  best — were  the  best  in  his  class!  One  of  the  books  is 
a  reproduction  of  the  poet's  time  and  country,  "In  the  Days  of  Shakespeare,"' 
by  Tudor  Jenks, — which  has  an  Elizabethian  sound.  We  do  not  know  Mr. 
Jenks,  but  that  he  cares  enough  for  the  permanent  in  literature  to  write  ot 
Shakespeare  instead  of  tossing  together  a  historical  romance,  excites  our 
interest,  also  our  gratitude.  (A.  S.  Barnes,  N.  Y.) 

The  other  book  relating  to  the  creator  of  Hamlet  is  William  J.  Rolfe's 
"Life  of  Shakespeare,"  a  book  of  five  hundred  pages.  Rolfe's  name,  of 
course,  stands  for  everything  that  is  valuable,  sincere  and  cultivated  in 
Shakespearian  scholarship,  and  his  American  volume  contains  more  vitality 
and  charm  than  the  English  Lee's  exact,  statistical,  cock-sure  "Life  of 
Shakespeare,"    published    several    years    ago.  (Dana,    Estes,    &    Co.) 
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Noted  Men  and  Women  of  tiie  Past, 


SAINT  AMBROSE. 


Episcopal  Authority. 


Of  the  great  Fathers,  few  are  dearer  to  the  Church  than  Am- 
brose, Archbishop  of  Milan,  both  on  account  of  his  virtues  and  the 
dignity  he  gave  to  the  Episcopal  office. 

Nearly  all  the  Fathers  were  bishops,  but  I  select  Amibrose  as 
the  representative  of  their  order  because  he  was  more  illustrious 
as  a  prelate  than  as  a  theologian  or  orator,  although  he  stood  high 
as  both.  He  contributed  more  than  any  man  who  preceded  him  to 
raise  the  power  of  bishops  as  one  of  the  controlling  agencies  oi  so- 
ciety for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

The  Episcopal  office,  aside  from  its  spiritual  aspects,  had  be- 
come a  great  worldly  dignity  as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  It  gav»* 
its  possessor  rank,  power,  wealth,  a  supurb  social  position,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  wordly  men.  "Make  me  but  bishop  of  Rome,"  said  a 
great  Pagan  general,  "and  I  too  would  become  a  Christian."  As 
archbishop  of  Milan,  the  second  city  of  Italy,  Ambrose  found  hini'- 
self  one  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Empire. 

Whence  this  great  power  of  bishops?  How  happened  it  that 
the  humble  ministers  of  a  new  and  persecuted  religion  became 
princes  of  the  earth  ?  What  a  change  from  the  outwiard  condition  of 
Paul  and  Peter  to  that  of  Ambrose  and  Leo. ! 

It  would  be  unpleasant  to  present  this  subject  on  controversial 
and  sectarian  grounds.  Let  those  people — and  they  are  numerous — 
who  believe  in  the  divine  right  of  bishops  enjoy  their  opinion ;  it 
is  not  for  me  to  assail  them.  Let  any  party  in  the  Church  universal 
advocate  the  divine  institutions  of  their  own  form  of  government. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  any  particular  form  of  government  is  laid 
down  in  the  Bible;  and  yet  I  admit  that  church  government  is  as 
essential  and  fundamental  a  matter  as  a  worldly  government.  Gov- 
ernment, then,  must  be  in  both  Church  and  State.  This  is  recog- 
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nized  in  the  Scriptures.  No  institution  or  State  can  live  without  it. 
Men  are  exhorted  by  apostles  to  obey  it,  as  a  Christian  duty.  But 
they  do  not  prescribe  the  formh— leaving  that  to  be  settled  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  the  wants  of  nation's,  the  exigencies  of 
the  religious  world.  And  wliatever  iorni  of  government  ari'ses,  and 
is  confirmed  by  the  wisest  and  best  men,  it  is  to  be  sustained,  is  to  b« 
obeyed.  The  people  of  Germany  recognize  irr^perial  authority;  it 
may  be  the  best  government  for  them,.  England  is  practically  ruled 
by  an  aristocracy — for  the  House  of  Commons  is  virtually  as  aristo- 
cratic in  sympathies  as  the  House  of  Lords.  In  this  country  we  have 
a  representative  of  the  people,  chosen  by  the  people,  and  ruling  for 
the  people.  I  think  this  is  the  best  formi  of  governmlent  for  us,  just 
now.  In  Athens  there  was  a  pure  democracy.  Which  of  these 
forms  of  civil  government  did  God  appoint?  So  in  the  Church. 
For  four  centuries  the  bishops  controlled  the  infant  Church.  Foi 
ten  centuries  afterward  the  Popes  ruled  the  Christian  world,  and 
clairried  a  divine  right.  The  government  of  the  Church  assumed 
the  theocratic  formi.  At  the  Reformation  numerous  sects  arose, 
most  of  them  claiming  the  indorsement  of  the  scriptures.  Some 
of  these  sects  became  very  high  church ;  that  is,  they  based  their 
organization  on  the  supposed  authority  of  the  Bible.  All  these 
sects  are  sincere;  but  they  differ,  and  they  have  a  right  to  differ. 
Probably  the  day  never  will  come  when  there  will  be  uniformity  of 
opinion  on  church  government,  any  more  than  on  Hor.trines 
in  theology. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  Episcopal  powter  arose,  like  all  othc 
powers  from  the  circumstances  of  society,  the  wants  of  the  age.  One 
thing  cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  early  bishop — or  presbyter,  oi* 
elder,  whatever  name  you  choose  to  call  him: — was  a  very  humble 
and  unimportant  person  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He  lived  in  no 
state,  in  no  dignity;  he  had  no  wealth,  and  no  social  position  out- 
side his  flock.  He  preached  in  an  upper  chamber  or  in  catacombs. 
St.  Paul  preached  at  Rome  with  chains  on  his  arms  and  legs.  The 
Apostles  preached  to  plain  people,  to  common  people,  and  lived  some- 
times by  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  In  a  century  or  two,  although 
the  Church  was  still  hunted  and  persecuted,  there  were,  nevertheless, 
many  converts.  These  converts  contributed  from  their  small  means 
to  the  support  of  the  poor.  At  first  the  deacons,  who  seem  to  have 
been  laymen,  had  charge  of  this  money.     Paul  was  too  busy  a  man 
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to  serve  tables.  Gradually  there  arose  the  need  of  a  superintendent, 
or  overseer;  and  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  episkopos, 
fromi  w^hich  we  get  our  termi  bishop.  Soon,  therefore,  the  superin- 
tendent or  bishop  of  the  local  church  had  the  control  of  the  public 
funds,  the  expenditure  of  which  he  directed.  This  was  necessary. 
As  converts  multiplied  and  wealth  increased,  it  becamle  indispensa- 
ble for  the  clergy  of  a  city  to  have  a  head;  this  officer  became  pre- 
siding elder  or  bishop,  whose  great  duty,  however,  was  to  preach. 
In  another  century  these  bishops  became  influential;  and  when 
Christianity  was  established  by  Constantine  as  the  religion  of  the 
emjpire,  they  added  power  to  influence  for  they  disbursed  great 
revenues  and  ruled  a  large  body  of  inferior  clergy.  They  were 
looked  up  to ;  they  became  honored  and  revered ;  and  deserved  to  be, 
for  they  were  good  men,  and  some  of  them  learned.  Then  they 
sought  a  warrant  for  their  power  outside  the  circumstances  to  which 
they  were  indebted  for  their  elevation.  It  was  easy  to  find  it  .  What 
sect  cannot  find  it  ?  They  strained  texts  of  Scripture — as  that  great 
and  good  man,  Moses  Stuart,  of  Andover  in  his  zeal  for  the  temper- 
ance cause,  strained  texts  to  prove  that  the  wine  of  P,9.l6.stinie  did  nGi 
'♦^toxicate. 

But  whatever  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the  elevation  and 
ascending  of  bishops  the  fact  is  clear  enough  that  Episcopal  author- 
ity began  at  an  early  date  and  that  bishops  were  influential  in  the 
third  century  and  powerful  in  the  fourth — a  most  fortunate  thing 
as  I  conceive,  for  the  church  at  that  time.  As  early  as  the  third 
century  we  read  of  so  great  a  man  as  the  martyr  Cyprian  declaring 
"That  bishops  had  the  sam'e  rights  as  apostles,  whose,  suc- 
cessors they  were."  In  the  fourth  century  such  illustrious  men  as 
Eusebius  of  Emesa,  Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  Basil  of  Caesarea, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Martin  of  Tours,  Chrysostomi  of  Constantinople, 
and  Augustine  of  Kippo,  and  sundry  other  great  men  whose  writ- 
ings swayed  the  human  mind  until  the  Reformation,  advocated 
equally  high  church  pretentions.  The  bishops  of  thit  day  lived  in 
a  state  of  worldly  grandeur,  reduced  the  power  of  presbyters  to  a 
shadow,  seated  themselves  on  thrones,  surrounded  themselves  with 
the  insignia  of  princes,  claimed  the  right  of  judging  in  civil  matters, 
multiplied  the  offices  of  the  Church,  and  controlled  revenues  greater 
than  the  incomes  of  senators  and  patricians.  As  for  the  bishoprics 
of  Rome,   Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,   and   Milan,  they 
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were  great  governments,  and  required  mien  of  great  executive  ability 
to  rule  them.  Preaching  gave  way  to  the  multiplied  duties  and  cares 
of  an  exalted  station.  A  bishop  was  then  not  often  selected  because 
he  could  preach  well,  but  because  he  knew  how  to  govern.  Who 
even  in  our  times,  would  think  of  filling  the  See  of  London,  although 
it  is  Protestant,  with  a  man  whose  chief  merit  is  in  his  eloquence? 
They  want  a  business  man  for  such  a  post.  Eloquence  is  no 
objection  but  executive  ability  is  the  thing  most  needed. 

So  providence  imposed  great  duties  on  the  bishops  of  the  fourth 
century,  especially  in  large  cities ;  and  very  able  as  well  as  good  men 
were  required  for  this  position,  equally  one  of  honor  and  authority. 
The  See  of  Milan  was  then,one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Em  • 
pire.     It  was  the  seat  of  Imperial  Government.     Valentinian,  an 
able  general,  bore  the  sceptre  of  the  West,  for  the  Empire  was  then 
divided, — Valentinian,  ruling  the  eastern  and  his  brother  Gratain 
the  western  portion  of  it, —  and,  as  the  Goths  were  overrunning  the 
civilized  world  and  threatening  Italy, Valentinian  fixed  his  seat  of 
government  at  Milan.     It  was  a  turbulent  city,  disgraced  by  mobs 
and  religious  factions.     The  Arian  party,  headed  by  the  Empress 
Justina,  mother  of  the  young  Emperor,  was  exceedingly  powerful. 
It  was  a  critical  period,  and  even  orthodoxy  wlas  in  danger  of  being 
subverted.     I  might  dwell  on  the  miseries  of  that  period,  imme- 
diately preceding  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  but  all  I  will  say  is,  that 
the  See  of  Milan  needed  a  very  able,  conscientious  and  wise  prelate. 
A)nd  such  an  one  was  Saint  Ambrose,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
To  be  Continued. 
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The  Battle  of  Mukden 

A   RESUME 


Estimated  Russian  forces  at  the  battle  of  Mukden — infantry, 
300,000;  cavalry,  26,700;  guns,  1,368.  Japanese  forces  supposed  to 
number  from  500,000  to  700,000. 

First  battle  lines  a  hundred  miles  long. 

Fighting  began  February  19;  Mukden  evacuated,  March  10, 
after  the  battle  had  lasted  nearly  three  wieeks. 

Russian  losses  to  March  13  estimated  at  200,000  men,  killed, 
wounded,  and  pri'soners,  60  guns,  25,000,000  rounds  of  smiall-arm 
ammunition  and  immense  quantities  of  stores. 

Japanese  casualties  to  March  12,  41,222. 

This  battle  lasted  longer  than  any  other  authentically  recorded 
i«  history,  covered  more  ground,  and  involved  more  mien. 

A  careful  estimate  of  Kuropatkin's  forces  on  January  i,  made 
by  a  Germjan  military  review,  footed  up  334,000  men,  with  36,790 
cavalry,  1,598  field  guns,  and  ^2  heavy  guns.  The  latest  estimate 
of  the  Japanese  Intelligence  Office  for  the  Russian  army  is  300,000 
infantry,  26,700  cavalry,  and  1,368  guns.  To  confront  this  enormous 
force  with  superior  forces  at  every  point  of  a  line  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  long,  to  envelop  it  an  both  flanks  at  once,  to  push  it  out  of 
formiidable  intrenched  positions  prepared  by  the  labor  of  four 
months,  cut  it  to  pieces,  capture  or  destroy  over  half  of  it,  anc  drive 
the  rest  in  headlong  rout  certainly  required  an  immense  Japanese 
army.  If  Oyamja  did  that  work  with  less  than  the  half  million  men 
with  whose  possession  he  is  accredited,  all  the  rhapsodies  on 
his  genius  and  the  fighting  qualities  of  his  troops  have  failed  to  do 
the  subject  justice.  Certainly  thg  Russian  and  Japanese  forces  to- 
gether must  have  aggregated  at  least  800,000  mien.  In  the  absence 
of  any  adjutant-general's  returns  from)  the  camips  of  Attila  and 
Jenghiz  Khan,  these  must  stand  as  the  mOst  gigantic  hordes  that 
ever  engaged  in  mutual  slaughter  at  one  time  and  place. 
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Kuropatkin's  armiy  was  like  an  arch,  whose  keystone  was  the 
line  between  Mukden  and  Fushun,  about  twenty  miles  east.  Inces- 
santly testing  this  line  by  tireless  attacks,  the  Japanese  discovered 
a  gap.  They  poured  through  under  cover  of  a  dust  stormi  that  hid 
their  movements  by  an  impenetrable  screen,  and  in  an  instant  the 
fabric  of  Russian  resistance  collapsed  and  the  defeat  became  a  rout. 
The  Russian  army  was  cut  in  two,  and  its  retreat  was  turned  into  a 
race  in  which  'separate  corps,  divisions,  and  regiments  struggled, 
each  for  itself,  to  reach  the  first  refuge  at  Tie  Pass  ahead  of  the 
enemy,  whose  merciless  fire,  repeated  on  a  scale  a  hundred  times 
magnified,  the  terrors  of  the  British  retreat  from  Lexington.  The 
various  Russian  units  were  hopelessly  mixed.  Only  a  few  corps  pre- 
served a  degree  of  order  that  offered  any  prornlise  of  a  successful 
reorganization  of  the  remnants  of  the  Army.  Kuropatkin  in  person 
maintained  a  desperate  series  of  rearguard  actions  and  did  what  he 
could  to  keep  the  disaster  Wiithin  bounds.  Marshal  Oyama  occupied 
Mukden  on  March  lo,  taking  an  enoirmloius  amount  oif  booty  whicli 
the  Russians  had  not  been  able  tO'  remove  or  destroy.  The  Japanese 
wedge  Which  had  been  driven  through  the  Russian  line's  between 
Mukden  and  Fushun  pushed  forward,  swinging  tO'  the  left,  and 
forced  its  point  across  the  railroad,  cutting  off  masse's  of  the  fugi- 
tives and  catching  others  between  its  own  fire  and  that  of  Oku's  and 
Nogi''s  men  on  the  left.  Parts  of  the  isolated  Russian  forces  on  the 
east  of  the  wedge  were  surrounded  and  captured,  and  others  were 
forced  still  further  east  into  the  mountains,  where  they  tried  to  maRe 
their  way  by  devious  routes,  still  closely  pursued,  toward  Tie  Pass. 
The  main  lines  of  the  Russian  retreat  were  along  the  railroad,  the 
old  Mandarin  Road,  and  another  road  running  parallel  with  it.  F(.r 
the  whole  distance  the  disorganized  mas'ses  of  fugitives  were  piti- 
lessly shelled  by  the  Japanese  on  their  flanks  and  rear  and  the 
slaughter  was  something  unheard  of  since  Napoleon's  retreat  from 
Moscow. 

The  results  of  the  battle  of  Mukden  disclosed  a  great  improve- 
ment in  Japanese  strategy  and  tactics  since  Lio- Yang  and  the  Sha 
River.  While  Oyamla  w'as  unable  on  the  former  occasions  to  do 
more  than  push  the  Russians  off  their  ground,  inflicting  on  them 
only  the  fighting  casualties  to  be  expected  in  battle,  at  Mukden  he 
smashed  their  armiy,  utterly  destrojyed  parts  of  it,surrounded  and 
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captured  other  parts  and  took  vast  quantities  of  guns,  ammunition, 
and  supplies.  Of  the  330,000  mien  wjth  whomi  Kuropatkin  begcxn 
the  battle  not  more  than  half  escaped  to  Tie  Pass,  and  they  were 
crippled  and  demoralized.  If  the  whole  army  in  its  original  in- 
trenchmtents  could  not  resits  Oyama  the  chances  of  this  battered 
remnant  were  desperate  enough.  It  was  estimated  on 
March  13  that  at  that  time  the- Russians  had  already  lost  110,000 
mien  killed  and  wounded  and  40,000  prisoners,  with  new  casualties 
an  captures  every  hour.  Three  timles  Kuropatkin  himself  narrov/ly 
escaped  capture.  That  he  was  able  to  save  anything  at  all  was  due 
to  the  Japanese  deficiency  in  cavalry,  which  made  it  impossible  to 
throw  a  force  ahead  of  the  Russians  and  bar  their  line  of  retreat. 

The  battle  of  Mukden  ended  all  hope  of  Russian  success  in  the 
campaign  of  1905.  Even  if  Kuropatkin  or  his  successor  could  man- 
age to  withdraw  the  few;  corps  surviving  at  Tie  Pass  to  Harbin  and 
there  hold  his  ground — a  contingency  more  than  doubtful — it  would 
be  impossible  for  him|  to  receive  sufficient  reinforcement's  this  year 
to  give  him  a  chance  of  taking  the  offensive.  If  Russia,  therefoie, 
should  insist  on  continuing  the  war  she  would  have  to  count  on  xi 
least  two  years  more  of  fighting  with  only  the  possibility  of  winning 
even  then.  The  Grand  Dukes  issue  orders,  but  it  is  the  soldiers  who 
have  to  do  the  fighting,  and  everywhere  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
m)obilization  of  a  new  armiy  for  Manchuria  will  be  extremely  difficult 
if  not  impossible  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  recruits  to  serve.  As 
a  beginning  orders  wiere  issued  on  March  13  to  mobilize  three  more 
army  corps,  but  that  force,  even  if  raised  and  successfully  transport- 
ed to  the  seat  of  war,  would  plainly  be  only  a  mouthful  for  Oyama. 

The  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  and  prisoners  among  the  Rus- 
sian forces  now  reach  a  total  of  397,141,  made  up  as  follows : 

May  I,   1904— Yalu   . 2,941 

May  27,  1904 — Nanshan  4,200 

June  14-15,   1904— Wafangkau 10,000  . 

June  27,  1904 — ^Motieling  and  other  passes 1,000 

July  17,  1904 — the  same  (Keller's  attempt  to  retake) 2,000 

July  25,    1904— Tashichao   1,200 

July  30-31,  1904 — Tomiucheng  (and  fighting  all  along  line)  .     4,000 

August  25-26,  1904 — A^nshanchan 8,000 

Septemiber  1-5,  1904 — Lioyang ,. . .  25,000 
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October  9-17,  1904 — Shaho 68,000 

July,  1904,  to  January  i,  1905 — Port  Arthur 35,ooo 

January  15-29,  1905 — Heikoutai 2i,oo> 

February  8,  1904,  to  date — skirmishes  and  smaller  battles. .   12,000 

February  23,  to  March  12 — Mukden 200,000 

February  8,  1904,  to  date — naval   engagements    (excluding 

fall  of  Port  Arthur) 30,000 

Total  397.141 


Lew  Dockstader  and  his  Minstrel  Company  have  just  completed  a  tour 
of  the  South  and  West  that  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  played 
by  a  Minstrel  Company.  It  was  expected  that  the  engagement  of  this  big 
company  in  the  West  would  be  a  big  success  as  Mr.  Dockstader  has  always 
been  a  popular  favorite  in  that  part  of  the  country,  but  the  Southern  trip 
was  phenominal  to  say  the  least.  Minstrel  companies  have  been  in  disrepute 
in  that  section  of  the  country  on  account  of  the  coarse  burlesque  that  have 
been  put  on,  and  the  hackneyedi  vaudeville  features  that  were  used  as  time 
killers ;  so  that  when  Dockstader's  program  of  old-time  minstrelsy,  pre- 
sented in  spectacular  form,  was  given  to  the  people  of  the  South,  they  went 
after  it  like  a  hungry  man  does  after  a  good  meal.  The  entertainment  given 
this  year  by  this — the  best  of  all  minstrel  companies — is  as  unique  as  it  is 
delightful,  all  of  the  salient  features  that  have  made  minstrelsy  such  an  ac- 
ceptable form  of  amusement  for  the  better-class  of  theatre-goers  have  been 
preserved  and  added  to  this  area  number  of  new  tableaux  that  are  hard  to 
define,  but  which  are  in  direct  keeping  with  minstrelsy.  It  is  a  pleasing  en- 
tertainment that  will  appeal  to  every  class  of  theatregoer.  In  comedy  the 
company  is  especially  strong,  as  three  of  the  greatest  comedians  of  the 
country  are  with  the  company. 
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Public  Opinion  and  Current  Comment. 


HANS   CHRISTIAN   ANDERSON 


A  hundred  years  ago,  on  April  2,  1805,  there  was  born  the  man 
who  miore  than  any  other  has  given  Denmark  glory  in  the  world  of 
art.  She  has  had  great  men,  in  every  walk  of  life,  but  the  only  one 
whose  fame  has  reached  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  is  the  story- 
telling son  of  the  poor  cobbler  of  Odense.  His  hundred  and  fiftv 
fairy  tales  are  forever,  as  human  history  goes.  For  America  there 
are  points  of  gossipy  interest  in  his  life,  apart  from  its  important 
aspects.  When  he  was  old  and  poor,  our  school  children  wished  to 
send  himi  money,  but  he  wrote  that  Denmark,  lacking  as  she  was  in 
wealth,  could  care  for  her  own,  adding,  however,  that  of  his  end- 
less portion  of  joy,  not  the  least  part  was  that  he  should  live  to  see 
many  of  great  America's  loving  children  break  open  their  money- 
boxes to  share  them  with  the  old  author  whom  they  fancied  to  be 
in  narrow  circumstances.  He  was  kept  from  visiting  this  country 
only  by  his  unconquerable  dread  of  seasickness — this  dread  being 
part  of  his  extreme  sensitiveness,  his  "woman's  nature  and  child's 
soul."  His  relation  to  women,  literally,  was  slight ;  love  played  no 
conspicuous  role  in  his  career.  His  relation  to  children,  also,  was 
slight,  much  as  he  has  meant  to  millions  of  them.  When  a  sculptor 
represented  him  surrounded  by  listening  children,  he  objected  that 
anybody  who  knew  him  was  aware  that  he  could  never  have  told 
tales  with  a  pack  of  Copenhageners  clambering  on  his  knees  and 
shoulders.  "Children  alone  can  not  represent  me,"  he  exclaimed. 
Perhaps  his  most  warm  and  constant  love  was  for  flowers.  "If  I 
were  to  stick  a  peg  into  the  ground,"  he  said  "I  believe  it  would 
grow'."  His  craze  for  the  theatre  was  so  intense  that  when  he  was 
eight  or  ten  years  old  he  played  truant  to  see  the  drama,  and  when 
he  was  too  old  to  go  he  sat  in  his  chair  and  murmered,  "Now  the 
curtain  is  about  to  rise."     His  love  of  life  lies  under  what  endears 
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himl  to  the  world.  "Oh,"  he  exclaimed,  old,  half  unconscious,  and 
about  to  die,  "how  happy  I  am.  How  beautiful  is  the  world."  And 
ordinary  people  talk  wistfully  of  "killing  time !" 


All  Americans  have  indig-estion.  Certain  baking  powders  are 
thirty  per  cent  ground  rock.  That  is  what  we  eat.  Diseased  beef 
gives  u^  something  wlorse  than  indigestion.  Even  peas  have  copper 
coloring.  Living  on  poison  cannot  strengthen  us  as  a  nation.  When 
we  quite  realize  this,  the  Senate  and  our  Legislatures  may  be  forced 
to  a'Ct  It  is  agreeable  to  get  on  in  the  world,  and  there  is  more 
profit  in  poisoned  than  in  genuine  food.  "So  long,"  says  Mr.  Ghent, 
"as  gelatine,  timothy  seed,  and  aniline  remain  at  their  present  low 
prices,  the  supply  of  red  raspberry  jam  is  likely  to  be  equal  to  all 
demands,"  and  he  quotes  Tennyson  aptly : 

"...  Chalk  and  alum  and  plaster  are  so|ld  to  the  poor 
for  bread,  and  the  spirit  of  murder  works  right  in  the  very  means 
of  life" 

If  all  the  farms  in  Ohio  had  maple  orchards,  they  probably  could 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Dairy  and  food  Commissioner,  supply  the 
so-called  maple  sugar  sold  in  that  State.  Most  lemon  extracts  are 
made  from]  coal-tar  dyes.  Butter  is  made  over,  into  temporary  sala- 
bility,  from  what  the  Ohio  reports  call  "stale,  rancid,  dirty,  and  un- 
salable butter  in  various  states  of  putrefaction."  Not  one  sample 
out  of  fifty  analyzed  in  Ohio,  in  1899,  met  the  standard  butter  tests. 
Poisoned  drugs  are  administered  at  the  bedside.  Adulterated  milk 
furnishes  the  youthful  body  strength.  A|t  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Consumers  League,  about  three  weeks  ago,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  not  only  is  flour  frequently  adulterated,  but  there  are  two 
rnlills  ,one  in  Ohio  and  one  in  Kansas,  which  turn  out  a  certain  grade 
of  Indian  corn  flour  u'sed  only  to  adulterate  wheat  flour.  Adultera- 
tion and  poison  are  a  large  part  of  the  sustenance  of  every  stage  of 
life  and  every  class.    Hbw  long  shall  we  endure  it? 
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Kuroki  was  the  favorite  with  the  foreign  audience,  when  the 
land  fig-hting  was  in  its  earliest  stages.  Oyamla  will  apparently  be 
the  most  imiportant  figure  df  the  war  in  history,  but  he  is  not  so 
picturesque  a  figure  to  the  popular  imagination.  Nogi  is  perhaps 
best  fitted  to  arouse  sympathetic  interest.  He  is  an  old  man,  whose 
hair  is  white.  When  he  had  lost  his  two  sons  and  his  only  nephew, 
he  smiled,  but  when  he  thinks  he  is  unobserved  it  is  said  that  he 
bows  his  head  and  sobs.  "God  took  miy  sons,"  he  said,  "in  order 
that  I  might  be  better  able  to  sympathize  with  my  countrymen  who 
are  likewise  bereft,  and  so  that  I  may  the  better  answer  to  the  souls 
of  the  many  brave  men  whom  I  am  sending  to  their  graves."  He 
took  Port  Afthur,  doing  things  that  military  experts  agreed  in  ad- 
vance were  impossible.  He  then  hurried  north  tO'  take  a  central 
part  in  the  bloodiest  fight  of  miodern  history.  Next  to  him,  among 
the  Japanese,  in  the  personal  nature  of  the  interest  which  he  inspires 
amiong  foreigners,  comes  Togo,  who  has  the  naval  glory  to  him- 
self. What  the  Japanese  think — the  public  or  the  army — of  their 
officers,  we  do  not  know.  They  do  not  talk  and  criticise.  They  go 
ahead  and  do. 


Encouraging  news  comes  from  Cannes,  where  the  Secretary  of  Statf 
and  Mrs.  Hay  are  now  making  a  visit.  If  Mr.  Hay  continues  to  improve  he 
will  resume  his  duties  on  his  return  and  continue  in  office  for  another  yeir 
at  least.  His  close  friends  here  state  that  he  has  promised  his  wife  not  to 
retain  the  post  more  than  a  year,  even  if  he  regains  his  health  sufficiently  to 
warrant  that  limited  term  of  service.  Secretary  Hay  is  always  cheerful,  no 
matter  what  his  physical  condition.  On  one  occasion,  when  his  health  was 
particularly  bad,  a  friend  asked  him  what  his  ailment  was.  "I  am  suffermg 
from  an  incurable  disease,"  Mr.  Hay  answered,  gravely.  "May  I  ask  what 
is  the  disease?"  asked  the  sympathetic  friend.  "Old  age,"  said  Mr.  Hay  with 
a  chuckle. 
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Successful  Blind  People 


FANNY  J   CROSBY 


Baptist,  Congregational,  Methodist,  Lutheran,  and  Presbyter- 
ian churches  in  many  parts  of  tlie  country  celebrated  "Fanny 
Crosby  Day,"  March  26,  in  honor  of  Fanny  J.  Crosby,  the  blind 
hymn  writer  whose  eighty-fifth  birthday  anniversary  was  March 
24.  Miss  Crosby  resides  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania.  She  is  still  cheerful  and  well  and  is  beloved 
by  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  During  the  past  forty  years  she  has 
composed  more  than  8,000  hymns.  Among  those  best  known  are 
"Rescue  the  Perishing,"  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  "Jesus  is 
Mine,"  and  "Blessed  Assurance." 

One  who  knows  Miss  Crosby  well  has  this  to  say  about  her: 

"Probably  no  woman  in  the  Christian  world  is  better  known 
Uian  Fanny  Crosby,  the  hymn  writer,  who  has  been  sending  out  into 
the  world  songs  for  the  use  of  religious  meetings  under  various 
noms  de  plume  for  the  past  forty  years,  some  of  them  having  been 
translated  into  many  languages.  Some  of  them  having  interesting 
histories,  and  all  are  associated  with  the  beautiful  resignation  of  a 
deeply  consecrated  Christian  woman. 

"Many  hearts  have  been  uplifted  and  encouraged  by  hearing 
her  songs  sung,  men  and  women  past  the  middle  life  remember 
them  as  they  themselves  sang  them,  in  Sunday  School  and  prayer 
meeting.  I  recall  a  company  of  people  coming  home  from  a  camp 
meeting  and  bringing  with  them  a  copy  of  "Winnowed  Hymns;" 
a  favorite  in  it  being  "Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus,"  which  she  wrote 
under  pressure  of  necessity,  for  Dr.  Doane  who  was  waiting  twenty 
minutes  for  a  train.  That  hymn  will  live  forever.  I  did  not  know 
the  woman  who  wrote  it,  but  afterward  met  her,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  the  veneration  with  which  I  first  looked  upon  one  who  has 
since  become  a  warm  personal  friend. 
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"Miss  Crosby  is  now!  at  an  age  when  miost  women  retire  from 
an  active  life,  but  her  devotion  to  her  ideal  has  kept  her  wonderfully 
sustained,  and  few  would  suspect  that  she  is  eighty-five.  She  is 
cheer}^  and  her  laugh  as  merry  as  it  ever  was,  and  her  handclasp  as 
warm  and  fervent.  She  goes  about  the  country  meeting  engage- 
ments to  speak  from  the  platform^  to  large  audiences,  and  doesn't 
seemi  to  be  worn  out  by  her  effort.  She  is  accompanied  by  her  sister 
who  devotes  her  whole  time  to  her  care.  She  speaks  in  a  high  key 
and  her  voice  has  a  peculiar  carrying  power,  so  that  she  can  be 
heard  all  over  a  very  large  roomi." 

Several  years  ago  Phillips  Brooks,  the  eminent  divine,  gave 
Miss  Crosby  seventy-five  or  eighty  topics  and  asked  her  to  write 
verses  in  accord  with  the  subjects.  This  she  accomplished  and  com- 
posed every  one  of  the  hymns  before  a  line  of  any  was  placed  upon 
paper.  She  was  then  able  to  dictate  every  word  of  them  from  mem- 
ory. She  can  also  repeat  from  memory  chapter  after  chapter  from 
the  Bible,  and  it  is  apparent  that  her  great  talent  of  miemory  has 
been  assiduously  cultivated.  She  has  also  great  physical  vigor  in 
addition  to  her  strong  mentality. 

Miss  Crosby  was  bom  in  Putnam  county.  New  York,  March 
26,  1820.  She  is  married,  and  her  real  name  is  Mrs.  Alexander 
Van  Alstyne.  Her  husband  is  a  blind  musician.  During  an  illness 
in  her  infancy  she  lost  her  sight  through  hot  poultices  being  applied 
to  her  eyes.  At  nineteen  years  of  age  she  became  an  inmate  of  the 
Institute  for  the  blind  in  New  York  and  soon  became  so  proficient 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  for  the  blind  that  she  was  made 
instructor  of  the  institution.  She  was  a  teacher  there  for  12  years 
and  there  became  acquainted  with  Grover  Cleveland,  who  wla's  for 
a  time  a  clerk  there  and  who  has  ever  since  remained  her  firm  friend 
and  patron.  Miss  Crosby  now  has  under  contemplation  the  writing 
of  her  autobiography. 

It  was  about  1856  that  Miss  Crosby  turned  her  attention  to 
song  writing.  "Rosalie,  the  Prairie  Flower,"  "Hazel  Dell,"  and 
"There's  music  in  the  Ajir"  followed  quickly  from  her  pen,  but  soon 
she  turned  her  attention  to  sacred  songs  and  hymns  and  thereby 
she  has  won  phenomdnal  success  and  world-wide  fame.  George 
Frederick  Root,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  Robert  Lowrie.  Dr.  Doane, 
Kirkpatrick,  Sweeney  and  others  have  written  the  music  for  he- 
songs  and  hymns. 
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Fanny  J.  Crosby 


Her  rapidity  of  thought  in  composition  is  partly  the  result  of 
training.  She  tells  that  once,  when  a  pupil  at  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  she  was  required  to  produce  some  lines  of  verse  and  had  put 
it  off  out  of  sheer  laziness.  Finally  her  teacher  said  to  her:  "Now, 
Fanny,  it  is  time  for  business.  No  verse,  no  dinner."  The  poem 
was  ready  before  the  dinner  bell  rang.  That  sort  of  practice  enables 
her  to  concentrate  her  mind  on  a  theme  and  partly  accoun'^s  for  the 
swiftness  of  her  thought  when  she  corrnposed  the  immortal  lines  for 
Dr.  Doane. 

The  blind  poet  has  a  strong  feeling  for  rhyme  and  a  keen  en- 
joyment of  music  and  in  her  time  has  been  herself  a  skilled  per- 
former on  the  guitar  and  piano.  In  the  case  of  some  of  her  songs, 
she  has  composed  both  words  and  miusic. 

Her  friends  thought  it  would  not  only  be  gratifying  to  her  to 
have  her  birthday  anniversary  celebrated  during  her  life,  but  that  it 
would  be  a  spiritual  uplift  to  have  a  program  of  songs  written  by 
her,  and  they  won  her  consent  for  this  to  be  done 
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FANNY  CROSBY   DAY    ADDRESS 
Rev.  H.  N.   Couden,  D.   D. 


After  a  glowing  tribute  tO'  Fannie  Crosby  the  sweet  singer  ot 
America  whose  hymns  have  touched  the  hearts  of  thousands  with 
saving  grace,  the  Dr.  spoke  in  part  as  follows:  "With  every  ad- 
vance in  the  civilization  of  the  world  come  increased  necessities  and 
wants,  following  in  their  wake  as  a  natural  and  logical  sequence 
came  the  division  of  labor  which  affords  the  widest  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  gifts  bestowed  upon  man.  The  Christian  civilization 
of  our  day  contemplates  a  place  for  every  man  and  every  man  in 
his  place.  'Each  for  all  and  all  for  each'  God  furnishes  in  abundance 
the  raw  material  and  it  is  man's  province  to  produce  the  finished 
prolduct,  apart  from  God  therefore  we  can  do  nothing,  with  him 
we  can  accomplish  great  things  and  not  only  are  we  dependant  upon 
God  but  we  are  interdependant  upon  each  other. 

Life  then  in  general  is  a  vast  and  Complicated  system.  It  is  easy 
to  see  if  the  system  runs  smoothly  and  fulfils  to  the  highest  degree 
its  purpose  that  each  man  must  do  his  share  and  the  more  skill  he 
puts  into  his  specialty  the  more  perfectly  will  the  machine  do  its 
work.  From  time  immemorial  the  edict  has  gone  forth,  "In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread." 

If  there  are  classes  or  even  one  class  of  men  who  are  unable  for 
any  reason  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  life  in  the  industrial  fields 
so  much  greater  will  the  burden  be  upon  those  who  are  fulfilling 
their  appointed  places.  It  does  not  therefore  require  a  great  amount 
of  thought  on  the  part  of  any  to  realize  the  necessity  o'f  utilizing 
wherever  they  can  be  found  brain  and  muscle. 

Now:  we  have  a  class  of  persons  who  have  for  the  most  part 
been  dead  weights  in  the  body  politic,  and  if  they  can  be  made  use- 
ful it  not  only  lightens  the  burden  of  the  bread  winner  but  it  adds 
an  increased  quantity  to  the  commonwealth.  I  refer  to  the  sightless, 
the  pioneer  class  of  educators  of  the  blind  met  with  disparagement 
everywhere.  The  people  were  incredulous  since  it  was  thought  by 
the  masses  that  it  were  impossible  to  educate  the  sightless  but  it 
has  been   demonstrated  beyond  peradventure  that   though   handi- 
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capped  with  the  proper  facilities  they  can  with  industry,  energy  and 
perseverance  receive  even  the  highest  education  afforded  by  the 
college  or  university.  The  education  of  the  sightless  is  in  itself 
worthy  and  brings  intense  satisfaction  to  those  who  reap  its  benefits 
But  if  when  they  have  acquired,  they  find  themselves  stranded 
in  the  ocean  of  life's  activities  and  are  therefore  left  dependant  upon 
their  friends  or  the  public  for  the  bare  necessities  how  keen  the  dis- 
apointment,  how  intense  the  suffering.  Then  again  there  are  the 
adult  blind,  those  who  lose  their  sight  after  they  have  reached  their 
majority  or  later,  they  may  or  they  may  not  be  educated.  They 
have  how'ever  been  able  to  maintain  themiselves  in  the  struggle  for 
existance,  their  disappointment  is  bitter,  their  condition  deplorable. 
We  raise  the  question  then  can  the  blind  be  made  useful  members  oc 
society  and  contribute  to  the  commlonwealth  and  made  happy  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  maintaining  themselves  and  contributing 
their  share  tO'  the  common  weal?  It  is  claimed  by  those  who  have 
given  thought  to  the  question  that  it  can  be  done,  but  like  the  pio- 
neer educators  they  are  miet  with  disparagement  on  every  hand. 
The  people  are  incredulous  but  it  is  not  worth  while  even  as  an  ex- 
periment to  give  them'  a  chance,  however,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
of  the  most  practical  nature  which  takes  the  question  from  among 
the  probabilities  and  makes  it  certain  since  even  with  the  meagre 
opportunities  afforded  for  the  training  of  the  sightless,  many  have 
made  themselves  capable  and  are  now  engaged  in  vocations  which 
render  them  self-supporting.  It  should  be  remembered  however 
that  blind  people  are  exactly  like  seeing  people.  Among  them  are 
those  gifted,  others  are  without  any  special  talents  and  they  miust 
of  necessity  be  assisted  and  if  this  is  true  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  among  the  seeing  is  it  not  all  the  more  imperative  that  those 
without  sight  should  be  afforded  opportunities  as  well  as  those  with 
sight?  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  great  financier  and  philanthropist 
has  said  of  Ajmerica  that  it  is  the  country  which  affords  every  man 
a  fair  chance.  President  Roosevelt  claims  for  every  man  a  square 
deal,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  United  States  with  all  her  boasted 
progress  is  behind  France,  Germiany  and  England  in  the  provision 
of  ways  and  means  which  would  render  the  blind  self  sustaining  and 
useful  members  of  society.  Is  it  not  time  therefore  that  we  should 
give  the  class  in  question  a  fair  chance,  a  square  deal. 
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Turn  your  thoughts  in  any  direction  sweep  if  you  please  with 
intellectual  vision  the  whole  field  of  industrial  education  from  least 
to  greatest  and  you  will  find  ways  and  means  provided  in  abundance 
for  the  seeing  from  the  cooking,  sewing,  industrial,  business  school 
to  the  highest  school  of  technology,  and  what  is  being  done  for  the 
blind  along  these  lines?  Absolutely  nothing,  except  here  and  theie 
an  industrial  homie  and  these  you  could  count  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  In  my  judgment  the  blind  do  not  need  industrial  homes  eX' 
cept  for  the  incapable  or  aged.  Wliat  they  do  need  in  the  language 
of  another,  is  shop  schools  where  they  can  be  taught  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery, and  where  their  muscles  can  be  trained  to  skill  in  handling 
the  same.  Business  schools  where  they  can  be  taught  busi- 
ness methods.  Schools  in  which  those  specially  gifted  along  certain 
lines  rnlay  be  trained  to  perfection. 

The  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  this  city 
has  this  object  in  view  and  though  established  some  five  years  ago 
and  has  done  much,  is  woefully  handicapped  for  want  of  means.  If 
some  one  or  more  of  our  philanthropists  should  endow  the  Institute 
with  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  even  more  it  would  speedily 
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demonstrate  to  the  world  the  possibiHties  of  the  blind,  and  we  are 
sure  that  other  institutions  would  be  established  throughout  the  dif- 
ferent States  of  the  union  and  thus  the  com'monwealth  would  nd 
itself  of  a  burden  and  make  glad  the  hearts  of  thousands  who  are 
eager  to  maintain  themselves  and  take  their  place  among  their  see- 
inp  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  industrial  world. 


REV.  H.  N.  COUDEN,  D.  D.,  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  President  of  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Washington,  D.  C  — 

Dr.  Couden  is  an  illustrious  example  of  what  is  possible  for  a  blind 
person  to  accomplish.  Losing  his  sight  while  fighting  in  the  ranks  as  a 
Union  volunteer,  he  has  successfully  carved  out  a  career  for  himself  which 
would  do  credit  to  any  man  with  the  same  opportunities  and  advantages 
who  possessed  his  sigtit. 

It  is  related  of  Dr.  Couden  that  while  being  bourne  from  the  battle- 
field by  his  comrades  one  of  them  exclaimed:  "Poor  fellow!  He  will  nev- 
er see  again.  He  might  better  be  dead."  The  reply  to  this  remark  was 
characteristic  of  the  man:  "Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  boys;  you  may 
hear  from  me  again."  They  have  heard  from  him  again  as  the  beloved 
and  honored  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  is  it  for  the  blind  people  that  a  man  of  his  know- 
ledge, experience  and  station  has  espoused  their  cause,  for  having  climb- 
ed the  ladder  round  by  round,  following  in  turn  the  usual  occupations  re- 
sorted to  by  such  blind  people  as  refuse  to  be  dependent,  no  one  can  be 
better  fitted  to  counsel  those  whom  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute 
seeks  to  benefit  than  its  honored  president. 
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LETTER  FROM 

REV.    F.    L.    GOODSPEED,     PH.    D. 

PASTOR     OF  THE 

FIRST  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,     (CONGREGATIONAL) 

SPRINGFIELD,    MASSACHUSETTS. 

Old  First  Church,  known  and  honored  at  home  and  abroad, 
was  established  in  1637.      Its  pastor  is   ranked   among  the 
leaders. 
This  will  assure  any  who  are  interested  that,  while  on  a  recent  trip 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  I  visited  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  an  institution  of  which  Mr.    F.    E.    Cleaveland    is   the    principal. 
The  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  prepare  the  adult  blind    for    self-support. 
I  can  heartily  commend  the  hopefulness  with  which  those   who   are    con- 
nected with  the  enterprise  are  conducting  it  under  almost  insuperable  dif- 
ficulties.     Their  struggles  must  appeal  powerfully  to  all  who  have    sym- 
pathy with  the  blind — and  who  has  not? 

These  people,  under  one  of  the  greatest  diflBculties  which  can  befall 
any  one,  are  striving  to  become  self-supporting  and  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety. They  long  to  take  their  places,  so  far  as  possible,  with  those  who 
are  coming  to  self-help,  so  that  they  may  not  be  a  burden  upon  others. 
This  is  their  laudable  ambition.  I  commend  this  enterprise  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  their  afflicted  brothers  and  sisters. 

F.  L.  Goodspeed. 
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HER  GUARDIAN  ANGEL 


"Why,  what's  the  matter?"  I  asked. 

"Jim,"  he  said,  drawing  his  chair  close  to  mine  and  looking  up 
into  my  face  with  his  pale,  searching  eyes,  "where  does  she  get  those 
things  fromi — those  bonnets  and  capes  and  tailor-made  dresses? 
Answer    me  that,  old  man.' 

'I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "Miss  Stewart's  clothes  are  none  of 
my  business." 

"Oh,  Jim,"  he  cried  out,  "it  all  hangs  on  me  at  timies  so  I 
can  hardly  breathe,  for  no  fifteen  dollars  a  week  is  paying  those 
bills.  Good  God !  I  don't  know  what  hurts  me  most :  she  is  either 
taking  money  from  Mellish  or "  and  he  gave  me  another  speak- 
ing look. 

I  made  a  motion  of  my  hand  into  the  cigar-box. 

"Or  that,"    said  Stamm. 

I  was  silent. 

"It  just  gnaws  at  my  heart  all  the  time,"  continued  my  friend. 
"I'll  go  insane  if  this  dread  hangs  over  me  any  longer,  and  I've  got 
to  learn  the  truth,  black  as  it  is.  You  needn't  shake  your  head  at 
me,"  he  broke  out  petulantly.  "It  can  be  done  easy  if  Milo  hasn't 
changed  the  combination.  You  ought  to  know  that  I'm^  all  posted 
on  the  books  and  how  things  are  fixed  in  the  office.  What  I'm  come 
for  to-night  is  to  take  you  down  there  and  strike  a  balance.' 

"It  will  take  us  all  night!"  I  cried  out,  aghast.  "And  there's 
the  watchman." 

"You  can  just  count  out  the  watchman,"  said  Stamm.  "I  fixed 
him  up  with  some  morphine  pills  for  his  neuralgia." 

I  demurred  again  and  formed  fresh  objections  to  such  a  wild 
and  hazardous  undertaking;  it  would  get  us  into  trouble,  it  wlould 
be  breaking  the  law',  we  might  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  term 
of  years.  But  I  was  always  wax  in  Stamm's  hands,  and  in  the  end 
I  had  to  resign  myself,  as  usual,  to  his  stronger  will.     The  memory 
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of  that  awful  night  haunts  me  still,  and  in  my  dreams  I  sometimes 
tremble  and  break  out  in  a  sweat  as  I  recall  it.  I  may  terrnl  it  my 
first  (and  only)  acquintance  with  crime,  and  I  then  lost,  what  indeed 
I  have  never  since  regained,  the  power  to  meet  a  policeman's  eye. 

It  was  midnight  when  we  began  our  slow,  miethodical,  heavy- 
eyed  progress  through  Miss  Stewart's  accounts — for  the  safe  had 
yielded  to  Stamm's  magic  word,  and  its  dark  depths  disclosed  the 
papers  and  well-worn  books  for  which  we  sought. 

These  last  were  straight  enough  to  make  our  task  an  easy  one 
had  guilt  lain  less  heavy  on  our  shoulders  and  craven  fear  not  kept 
knocking  at  our  hearts.  The  cash  had  to  be  counted,  interminable 
vouchers  tallied  and  retallied,  and  we  must  needs  compare  the  check 
bill  and  bank  books  with  the  ledger.  It  was  hours  before  we  could 
see  our  way  to  a  final  settlement,  practised  bookkeepers  though  we 
both  were,  and  I  nearly  yawned  my  head  off  before  we  were  half 
done.  Stamm  went  into  the  thing  with  a  feverish  energy  that  car- 
ried me  along  with  him  for  several  hours,  but  after  that  my  share 
in  the  night's  entertainment  was  pursued  under  the  most  grinding 
compulsion  and  bodily  rebellion.  It  was  four  o'clock  before  we  drevv 
to  a  close,  and  as  I  struggled  to  replace  everything  in  the  s:afe, 
Stamm  went  over  the  fateful  figures  we  had  been  at  such  pains  to 
collect. 

"For  heaven's  sake  let's  go !"  I  cried,  as  I  clanged  the  ponderous 
door  of  the  safe  and  heard  the  click  of  the  lock.  "We  can  work 
out  the  figures  to-morrow.    Where  in  thunder's  my  hat?" 

"My  God!"  he  cried,  "she's  short  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  dollars  and  forty  cents." 

I  looked  at  him  in  consternation,  dog-tired  though  I  was. 
"Three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars !"  I  repeated. 

"It's  better  to  know  the  truth,"  said  Stamm,  with  a  dreadful 
sob.  "Better  Milo's  money  than  his,  Jim.  All  spent  in  the  last  three 
weeks,"  he  added;  "the  books  run  square  up  to  then." 

"For  the  sake  of  a  fellow  like  that!"  I  said  irrevelently,  for 
Millish  was  in  both  our  minds. 

Stamm  groaned  aloud.  "A  thief!"  he  said.  "Jim,  she  is  a 
thief!     My  God,  what's  to  become  of  her!" 

It  was  with  a  thrill  that  I  reached  the  store  next  day,  burdened 
as  I  was  with  my  secret  and  quivering  all  over  with  a  sense  of  im- 
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pending-  disaster.  I  could  hardly  manage  to  meet  Miss  Stewart's 
grave  sweet  eyes  as  the  exigencies  of  the  day  brought  me  id  her 
desk  and  close  to  the  safe  I  had  spent  the  night  in  rifling.  I  won- 
dered how  she  could  smile  on  the  edge  of  such  a  presipice  and  com- 
port herself  with  so  much  elegance  and  ease  when  there  was  not 
a  rag  on  her  back  but  bore  witness  against  her. 

"But  a  word  in  Milo's  ear,"  I  said  to  myself,  "and  you  would 
walk  out  of  here  branded  a  thief."  I  looked  at  Millish  with  renewed 
interest  and  with  a  feeling  of  singular  curiosity  to  discover,  if  pos- 
sible, the  charm  that  could  thus  lead  a  girl  to  her  ruin.  He  certainly 
was  big  and  handsome,  and  he  had  a  drooping,  caresoing  way  of 
talking  to  women  that  somehow  seemed  to  please  them ;  but  con- 
ceding all  this,  and  admitting  that  he  had  the  straightest  nose  and 
whitest  teeth  among  the  men  in  the  store,  I  could  not  conceive  my- 
self stealing  ten  dollars  to  save  him'  from  the  gallows.  Indeed,  un- 
der the  circumstances  I  should  have  been  the  last  to  interfere  with  a 
lynching  party  having  Mellish  for  its  victim.  Milo,  too,  came  in 
for  a  share  of  miy  terrified  attention.  If  he  frowned,  I  waited  with 
a  straining  heart  for  the  blow  to  fall;  if  he  smiled,  I  felt  myself  a 
traitor  to  the  house  that  fed  me.  I  was  sick  with  apprehension,  on 
edge  with  jangled  nerves,  and  the  sight  of  Stammi's  white,  desperate 
face  kept  me  in  a  perpetual  fever  of  unrest.  I  felt  him  to  be  capa- 
ble of  any  thing,  however  wicked  or  violent,  and  knew,  well  the  vol- 
cano that  underlay  his  apparent  calm.  I  trembled  to  see  Mellish  pass 
beside  him  and  receive  the  glare  of  his  bloodshot  eyes,  for  the  gleam 
of  a  knife  or  the  shattering  detonation  of  a  pistol  would  have  found 
in  me,  at  least,  no  surprised  spectator.  But  the  eventless  day  mtelt- 
ed  slowly  into  night  and  no  such  melodramatic  incident  marred  the 
peace  of  the  store.  We  broke  up  at  the  usual  hour  for  supper,  and 
my  day  of  alarms  drew  to  an  unexciting  close. 

That  night,  as  I  was  returning  frorrii  a  walk,  a  dark  figure  in- 
tercepted me  at  the  gate.  It  was  Stamm,  looking  like  a  spectre. 
"Come,"  he  said,  "come ;  I  need  you." 

I  followed  him  miechanically  into  the  road,  swearing  in  my  heart 
he  should  recruit  me  for  no  new  adventure. 

"Say,"  I  exclaimed  at  last,  "what  are  you  going  to  do  with  me, 
'Dolph?" 

He  laughed.  "You  mightn't  come  if  I  told  you,"  he  returned, 
not  slackening  his  pace. 
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"Hold  on !"  I  cried,  stopping  short.  "If  it's  anything  more  like 
last  night,  I  tell  you  plainly  I  shan't  go.  I've  had  enough  of  such 
blamied  folly." 

"Oh,  come  along,"  he  insisted ;  "it  won't  do  for  me  to  tell  you, 
that's  all.  You  see,  you  must  be  able  to  say  afterward  that  you 
didn't  know." 
,    "Didn't  know  what?"  I  asked,  more  disquieted  than  ever. 

"Jim,"  he  said,  "if  you  back  out  I  shall  never  speak  to  you 
again.  You've  got  to  help  mie  and  what's  more,  help  me  blindfolded. 
t  can't  explain  but  if  you  are  my  friend  you  must  back  me  up  to- 
night." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about,"  I  said. 

"I  mustn't  tell  you,"  Jim.,"  he  replied,  with  a  kind  of  wail  in 
his  voice.  "It's  for  your  own  sake  I  don't.  You  must  just  follow 
mie  and  ask  nothing." 

I  hung  back  no  longer,  and  plodded  on  beside  my  friend,  feel- 
ing about  as  comfortable  as  a  person  walking  the  plank  of  a  pirate 
ship.  I  knew  that  there  was  some  madness  in  store,  some  midnight 
adventure  that  promised,  to  judge  from  Stammfs  studied  ambiguity 
and  more  than  uneasy  manner,  to  lead  me  into  some  dangerous 
scrape.  And  when  our  road  turned  toward  the  house  that  sheltered 
Lionel  Mellish,  my  beating  heart  bade  me  throw  friendship  to  the 
winds  and  seek  safety  in  flight.  But  I  swallowed  my  fear,  controlled 
my  trembling  legs  and  kept  in  line  with  my  chum,  inwardly  cursing 
him'  as  a  busybody  and  a  lunatic.  "It's  none  of  his  business  and 
even  less  yours,"  said  prudence,  in  my  ear,  "and  I  should  advise 
you  to  back  out  of  what  promises  to  be  a  very  dangerous  affair.' 

As  we  toiled  up  the  narrow  stair  that  led  to  Mellish's  room,  I 
recollected  that  the  Englishman  was  in  constant  social  request,  and 
very  seldom  passed  the  early  evening  beneath  his  own  roof.  But  I 
was  doomed  to  disappointment  just  as  my  hopes  were  mounting 
fast.  It  was  Mellish's  own  cheerful  voice  that  bade  us  enter  as  I 
turned  the  knob  and  walked  slowly  in.  He  Was  lying  back  in  an 
arm-chair  his  feet  cocked  above  him  on  the  mlantle  shelf,  and  beside 
him  on  a  table  were  a  novel  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey.  He  haled  us 
in  with  cordiality,  and  I  felt  the  greatest  villian  unhanged  as  I  shook 
him)  by  the  hand  and  took  the  proffered  chair. 
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Stamm  went  to  the  door  and  locked  it  and  impressively  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket.  He  then  drew  up  at  the  table  opposite  Mellish 
and  laid  down  a  shining  six-shooter. 

Mellish  did  not  show  the  least  concern. 

"What  in  thunder  are  you  boys  about?"  he  demanded,  with  a 
laug-h  and  a  look  of  undisg-uised  amusement  .  "But  I'll  trouble 
you  to  point  that  pistol  som/ewhere  else,  Stamm.  I've  seen  men 
killed  before  now  with  that  kind  of  tom'foolery.  Didn't  know  it 
was  loaded,  and  all  that." 

Stamm  snapped  the  revolver  open  and  drew  out  one  of  the 
glistening  thirty-eights. 

"This  gun's  loaded,"  he  said,  showing  the  vicious  disks  thit 
marked  each  of  them  a  cartridge.  Then  he  reclosed  his  weapon 
again  before  laying  it  on  the  table,  still  with  the  muzzle  toward 
Mellish.  "Six  thirty-eight  bore  cartridges,  Mr.  Mellish."  he  went 
on,  in  an  even  composed  voice,  as  though  reciting  a  lesson,  "taken 
fresh  to-day  from  a  new  consignment." 

"Leave  that  pistol  alone,  I  say,"  cried  Mellish,  dropping  his 
long  legs  from  the  mantle  and  turning  around  his  chair  with  a  bang. 
"Don't  you  point  it  this  way  again  or  there'll  be  a  row." 

"The  fact  is,  I'm  here  to  make  a  little  row,"  said  Stamnu  calmly, 
covering  Mellish  with  the  six-shooter  and  winking  one  eye. 

With  a  sudden  spring  the  tall  Englshman  half  rose  in  his  chair, 

"Sit  down!"  screamed  Stamm,  "sit  down  or  I'll  pump  you  full 
of  lead !" 

Mellish  collapsed  into  his  chair,  folded  his  arms,  and  stared 
somewhat  wildly  into  Stamm's  convulsed  face. 

"What  do  you  v/ant,  you  young  lunatic?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  going  to  tell  you,"  said  Stamm.  You've  got  to  pack  up 
and  leave  Boonesboro  this  very  night." 

"Is  one  permitted  to  ask  why,  Mr.  Stamm?"  inquired  Mellish. 

"We  don't  like  the  way  you're  treating  Miss  Stewart,"  said 
Stamm. 

A  look  of  suspicion  spread  over  Mellish's  handsome  face. 

"Miss  Stewart?"  he  repeated.  "What  have  I  done  to  Miss 
Stewart,  you  impudent  young  puppy?  Why,  good  heavens,  man, 
you  don't  mean  to  insinuate Well,  I  miust  say  you're  a  prec- 
ious pair  of  young  fools!"  he  broke  out.     "It  seems  to  me  one  of 
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the  most  impertinent  things  I  ever  heard  of,  holding  me  up  in  this 
fashion  and  bringing  this  young  lady's  name  into  a  drunken  row. 
Even  at  the  risk  of  having  my  head  blown  off,  I'll  trouble  you  to 
keep  her  name  out  of  our  conversation." 

"Mellish,"  said  Stamm,  "I  want  to  convince  you  to-night  of 
one  thing:  that  if  you  don't  leave  Boonesboro,  I  mean  to  kill  you. 
If  not  to-night,  tomorrow  then — the  day  after — the  first  chance 
that  I'll  get.  I  warn  you  not  to  stick  it  out  here  and  let  bravado 
run  away  with  you,  for  I  tell  you,  sure  as  God  sees  mie,  I'm  going 
to  plug  you." 

"You  bloodthirsty  little  hound!"  cried  Mellish.  "Don't  you 
know  that  two  can  play  that  game?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  Stamm;  "that's  just  what  two  can't.  I  shoot 
you  and  then  turn  the  gim  on  myself.  It's  just  the  difference  be- 
tween you  having  a  cent  in  the  game  and  I  a  million  dollars." 

"Ajnd  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,''  said  Mellish,  "that  if  I  don  t 
quit  this  infernal  hole  you  mean  to  murder  me  on  the  street — shoot 
me  through  the  back  like  a  blooming  bandit  ?" 

"That's  right,"  said  Stamm;  "that's  exactly  what  I  do 
mean." 

"And  do  you  think  I'm  going  to  stomach  all  these  threats  of 
yours,"  asked  MelHsh,  "and  cut  away  with  my  tail  between  my 
legs  like  a  whipped  cur — me  that  has  been  under  fire  twenty  times 
and  seen  men  die  all  round  me?" 

"You're  no  fool,"  said  Stamm,  "though  you  called  me  one  just 
now.  You  know  when  you're  beat;  and  if  you've  seen  battles  you 
kno^\t  what  a  man  looks  like  that's  strung  up  to  kill." 

"You  do  look  pretty  determined,  I  admit,"  said  MelHsh,  with  a 
mirthless  laugh,  "with  your  pistol  shaking  like  a  pepper-caster  in 
your  hand  and  your  face  the  color  of  dirty  paper.  Now  see  here, 
Starmn,"  he  went  on,  "just  drop  fooling  and  talk  sense  for  one 
minute.  I  don't  want  to  quarrel  with  you,  nor  your  shivering 
young  friend  there.  If  it's  anything  about  the  girl,  can't  you  real- 
ize you're  insulting  her  by  such  a  scene  ?  It's  very  plain  you've  got 
some  wrong  ideas  in  that  noddle  of  yours  and  think  me  the  worst 
kind  of  cur.  But  I'm  not ;  help  me  God,  I'm  not.  You're  letting 
your  jealousy  run  you  off  your  legs  and  you  see  evil  where  there 
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isn't  any.  What  ails  you  at  bottom!  is  that  she  prefers  me  to  you, 
that's  about  the  long  and  short  of  it,  StammL  Now,  old  man,"  he 
burst  out,  with  a  sudden  geniality  that  warmed  mie  like  sunshine, 
"I  don't  bear  you  any  malice  fdr  this — not  a  bit.  In  this  world 
what  one  fellow  wins  another  has  got  to  lose,  old  chap.  Men  have 
cut  me  out  before  with  prettier  girls  than  Delia  Stewiart,  and  I 
didn't  murder  them  on  the  street  or  hold  them  up  in  this  fashion. 
Stick  that  pistol  back  in  your  pocket,  Stamm,  and  shake  hands  like 
a  man,  and  by  the  tim(e  we're  half  through  that  bottle  you'll  find 
I'm  not  half  so  black  as  I'm  painted." 

I  was  charmed  by  this  frank  appeal,  at  once  so  manly  and  dis- 
armling.  I  looked  eagerly  toward  my  friend,  expecting  to  see  him 
throw  down  his  weapon  and  accept  the  peace  so  handsomely  of- 
fered. But  his  wooden  face  never  relaxed.  His  only  reply  was 
to  draw  out  his  watch  and  lay  it  on  the  table. 

"I'll  give  you  five  minutes,"  he  said,  "and  then  I'll  kill  you." 

Mellish  for  the  first  time  began  to  lose  composure.  He  looked 
about  him  like  a  hunted  animial  and  was  plainly  nerving  himself  for 
a  spring.  But  the  short,  glittering  barrel  of  Stamm's  revolver  and 
the  white,  -expressionless  face  behind  it  held  him  cowed  and  impo- 
tent in  the  leash  of  fear,  while  the  fateful  seconds  ticked  away  and 
pressed  him'  for  a  decision. 

"One !"  said  Stamml 

I  was  paralyzed  with  fear,  and  lay  in  my  cliair  almost  faint- 
ing. My  heart  was  jumping  like  a  live  thing  within  my  suffocated 
breast,  though  I  was  still  enough  myself  to  admire  the  English- 
man's nonchalance  and  pluck  as  he  folded  his  arms  and  gazed  coolly 
into  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol. 

"Two!"  said  Stamm. 

"Olh,  drop  your  gun,"  cried  Mellish,  suddenly,  with  the  sus- 
picion of  a  tremble  in  his  voice.  "My  God,  I  can't  stand  this  min- 
ute business.     I'll  give  in,  I  surrender;  tell  me  what  you  want." 

"No  more  argument  or  fuss?"  inquired  Stamm  coldly.  "You 
promise  to  do  what  I  say  on  your  word  of  honor?" 

"Yes,"  gasped  MelHsh,  who  was  fast  breaking  down.  "Any- 
thing you  like.     Good  Lord,  a  man  can't  let  himself  be  murdered!" 
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"Jim,"  said  Stamm,  with  the  same  unmoved  air  that  had  marked 

him'  from'i  the  beginning,  "give  him  pen  and  ink  and  note-paper." 

I  hastened  to  obey,   and  spread  out  these  materials   with   a 

trembling  hand. 

"Take  the  pen,  Hellish,  and  write  what  I  tell  you,    said  btamm. 

There  was  no  more  fight  in  our  friend.  He  took  the  pen  like 
a  little  child,  dipped  it  into  the  ink  and  waited  like  a  scholar  for  his 
dictation.  I  marveled  to  see  his  hand  so  steady  even  in  that  crisis, 
when  a  little  agitation  might  so  easily  have  been  pardoned,  and  ad- 
miration for  the  man  leaped  within  me. 

"No  wonder  she  prefers  him,"  I  thought  to  myself. 

"I  suppose  you  call  her  Delia?"  said  Stamm. 

"I  don't  write  to  her  much,"  said  Mellish. 

"My  dear  Delia,"  dictated  Stamm  from  a  closely  written  sheet 
he  had  drawn  from  his  pocket. 

"My  darling  Delia,"  repeated  Mellish. 

Stamim  bit  his  lip  hard,  but  forbore  to  make  any  objection. 
"When  you  receive  this,"  he  continued  slowly,  "I  shall  be  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  state,  and  I  must  beg  you  to  blot  from  your 
mind  the  memory  of  a  very  unhappy  and  remorseful  being.  I  had 
no  right  to  pay  you  attention  or  to  win  your  love,  for  let  me  now 
confess  that  I  am  a  married  man  and  have  children  of  my  own " 

Mellish  laid  down  his  pen  and  burst  into  peal  after  peal  of  hys- 
terical laughter.  He  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  face,  till 
he  gasped  for  breath  like  a  man  asphyxiated.  The  contagion  seized 
me,  too,  and  I  began  to  laugh  till  I  fairly  ached ;  even  Stamm's  pallid 
mask  relaxed. 

"Come,  come,  old  man,"  cried  Mellish,  "draw  it  mild.  Who 
the  dickens  has  been  telling  you  all  this?" 

"You  go  on  and  write,"  said  Stamm  sternly.  "I  guess  you'll 
see  the  point  of  it  before  you're  rriuch  older." 

Mellish  laughed  afresh.  "And  have  children  of  my  own/' 
he  repeated. 

"Try  to  forgive  and  forget  me,"  continued  Stamm,  monoton- 
ously. "Period.  There  is  yet  another  matter  on  which  I  wish  to 
address  you— one  so  delicate  that  I  hesitate  how!  best  to  make  my 
meaning  clear.  Lately  you  have  been  extravagant  and  must  have 
drawn  on  money  that  some  day  you  must  account  for " 
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"What  do  you  mean?"  cried  Mellish,  with  sudden  and  most 
unexpected  agitation.     "What  money?     Whose  money?" 

"Milo's  money,"  said  Stamm. 

"Good  God,"  ejaculated  MelHsh,  and  bent  his  head  with  a 
kind  of  shame. 

"Please  accept,  therefore,"  continued  Stamm,  "as  a  loan  from 
one  who  feels  a  deep  sense  of  the  reparation  he  owes  to  you,  the 
inclosed  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars."  With  these  words  he  tossed 
over  a  little  bundle  of  bills  and  added,  "Yours  very  truly,  Lionel 
Mellish." 

The  Englishman  fingered  the  bills  and  gave  Stamm  an  odd. 
softened  glance  in  which  there  was  the  glisten  of  tears. 

"Your  money  this?"  he  asked. 

Stamm  nodded. 

"It  takes  a  lot  of  counter-jumping  to  save  four  hundred  dol- 
lars," said  Mellish. 

"I've  more  than  that,"  returned  Stamm.  "But  I'd  sell  the  coat 
off  my  back  to  save  her  from  disgrace." 

"  'Pon  my  soul,  Stamm,  I  believe  you're  the  better  man  of  the 
two,"  said  Mellish. 

"Let's  go  on,"  he  said  roughly.  "You're  to  leave  by  the  9:40 
express." 

The  Englishman's  face  hardened  once  more  and  he  made  no 
reply.  He  folded  up  the  letter  and  addressed  it  in  his  big,  round 
hand,  writing  carefully  over  the  unevenness  caused  by  the  bills. 
This  accomplished,  he  waited  with  a  careless,  questioning  air  for 
what  would  next  be  asked  of  him. 

"You  have  thirty-five  minutes  to  pack  up,"  said  Stamm,  look- 
ing at  his  watch. 

Mellish  threw  off  his  coat  and  started  to  work  with  a  will, 
while  Stamm)  and  I  watched  him  with  very  mingled  feelings.  To 
me  there  was  something  most  touching  in  the  man's  poverty  as  the 
curtain  rose  on  this  business  of  his  departure.  He  had  always  borne 
himself  with  so  gallant  an  air  that  it  was  a  shock  to  me  to  behold 
the  scenty  properties,  so  frayed,  shabby  and  well-worn,  with  which 
he  had  managed  to  cut  so  considerable  a  figure  in  our  little  world. 
Practised  myself  in  the  petty  economies  and  the  makeshifts  that  a 
poor  young  man  must  needs  pursue  in  order  to  appear  even  neat,  I 
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could  perceive  with  half  a  glance  that  he  had  made  extraordinarily 
good  use  of  a  very  slender  v^ardrobe.  I  pitied  him  from  the  bot- 
tomi  of  my  heart,  and  could  have  wept  when  he  folded  and  patted 
his  dress-clothes  with  sedulous  care,  and  removed  the  cotillion  fav- 
ors that  still  stuck  brightly  in  the  lapel  of  the  coat.  I  thought  him 
such  a  handsome  fellow  as  he  busied  himself  about  the  room,  and 
I  could  not  keep  the  thought  outi  of  my  head  that  Stammi  and  I 
might  expect  short  shrift  if  there  were  any  misadventure  with  the 
pistol.  I  felt  we  would  both  be  flung  out  of  the  window  before  wc 
could  realize  what  had  hurt  us.  But  there  was  no  more  fight  in 
Mellish.  A  change  had  come  over  him<  since  he  had  taken  Stamm's 
greenbacks,  and  though  he  still  looked  fierce,  dangerous  and  de- 
fiant, he  went  about  his  enforced  task  with  the  method  and  uncon- 
cern of  a  man  who  had  bowed  his  head  to  the  inevitable.  Several 
times  he  could  easily  have  snatched  the  revolver  from  Stammfs  grip 
and  turned  our  battery  on  ourselves,  but  he  was  sO'  tamed  and  comi- 
pletely  mastered  that  I  believe  no  such  thought  ever  crossed  his 
mind.  When  he  had  packed  his  heavy  grip  and  locked  it,  he  sur- 
prised us  by  writing  out  a  list  of  names,  which,  with  some  visiting- 
cards,  he  handed  to  Stamm,  along  with  a  few  dollars  he  owed  to 
Mrs.  McGillip. 

"It's  like  going  into  action,"  he  said,  with  a  wintry  smile.  "FU 
leave  you  to  mark  P.  P.  C.  in  the  bottom  left-hand  comer  and  de- 
liver them  where  they  belong,"  he  went  on.  "I  trust  you  not  to 
neglect  this,  for  they've  been  very  good  to  me,  these  people." 

Stamm  said  he  would  make  it  a  point  to  attend  to  it. 

"Fmi  your  man,"  said  Mellish  at  last,  rising  to  his  feet  and  lift- 
ing his  heavy  grip  as  though  it  was  a  feather  in  his  hands.  "For- 
ward !     March !" 

Stamm  made  a  pretense  of  walking  in  the  rear,  and  signaled 
me  to  keep  alongside  our  prisoner.  Mellish  saw  the  thing  in  a 
flash,  and  flamed  up  with  sudden  fire. 

"Confound  you,  Stamm !"  he  burst  out.  "Put  up  your  pistol 
and  drop  this  theatricality.  Don't  you  push  me  too  far  or  I'll  wring 
your  neck.  I  tell  you  I'm  going;  I've  passed  you  my  word.  Let 
that  suffice." 
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Stamm  put  by  his  revolver  without  a  word  and  the  three  of 
us  descended  the  stairs  and  passed  out  into  the  street.  A  few  mo- 
ments later  we  were  at  the  depot,  where,  after  a  thrilling  period  of 
waiting  and  suspense,  during  which  Hellish  checked  his  grip  to 
Lakeport  and  received  the  ticket  Stamm  had  already  taken,  the  ex- 
press thundered  in,  and  away  again,  the  heavier  by  one  stalwart 

Englishman. 

I  breathed  freer,  though  I  still  had  premonitions  of  evil  to 

come.  „ 

"To-morrowi  he'll  telegraph  and  she'll  join  him  at  Lakeport, 
said  I  to  Stamm,  as  we  trudged  homeward  together.     "See  if  he 

doesn't." 

"Not  he,"  said  'Dolph.  "I  know  that  fellowi  through  and 
through  like  a  book.  He's  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  it  would  kill 
him  to  confess  I  had  forced  himi  to  the  wall  and  made  him  write 
that  letter  at  the  pistol's  point.  He's  a  mass  of  vanity  all  the  way 
down  to  his  boots,  and  I'll  bet  you  that  even  the  thought  of  Delia 
will  be  a  kind  of  mortification  to  him  now.  To-morrow(  he'll  be 
swaggering  around  Lakeport  looking  for  another  girl  and  making 
eyes  at  every  pretty  woman  on  the  street.  Oh,  I  know  Lionel 
Mellish." 

"I  wonder  how  she'll  take  it?"  I  asked. 

"The  money  will  be  a  godsend,"  he  replied.  "The  thought  of 
that  day  of  reckoning  must  lie  heavy  on  her." 

"And  Mellish  will  get  all  the  credit,"  I  said." 

Stamm  broke  out  incoherently.  "Oh,  Jim,"  he  cried,  "Fm^  the 
wretchedest  man  alive!" 

To  be  continued 

— Lloyd  Osbourne 
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PERSONNEL   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION 

If  any  one  has  doubted  the  ultimate  success  of  the  earnest  wooing  of 
the  Representative  from  Cincinnatti,  Nicholas  Longworth,  these  doubts  must 
be  laid  aside  in  veiwing  the  personnel  of  the  party  which  accompanies  tlie 
Secretary  of  War  in  the  Philippines.  Miss  Alice  Roosevelt  is  a  member  of 
the  same  crew  of  voyagers,  but  it  was  not  known  that  Mr.  Longworth  had 
decided  to  be  of  the  number  until  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr  Longworth  has  never  shown  himaelf  particularly  interested  in  'he 
welfare  of  our  Insular  Empire  nor  in  the  railroad  scheme  to  benefit  its  be- 
nighted inhabitants.  No  one  thought  that  he  would  spare  so  much  time  look- 
ing into  the  merits  of  the  problem.  But  Mr.  Longworth  for  two  years  past, 
has  shown  the  most  consuming  interest  in  -everything  which  concerns  the 
President's!  attractive  young  daughter  and  when  he  found  that  she  intended 
to  adventure  forth  and  be  gone  from  her  familiar  haunts  for  the  best  part 
of  four  months,  he  immediately  plunged  with  enthusiasm  into  the  Philippine 
question  and  announced  that  he  would  accept  the  hospitality  of  the  Insular 
Government. 

Mr.  Longworth  is  one  of  a  long  list  of  Representatives  and  Senators 
who  will  spend  a  pleasant  and  profitable  vacation  at  the  cost  of  the  Philippine 
budget  and  who  will  no  doubt  make  the  millennium  d'awn  for  the  far  of? 
semi-wardsi  of  the  constitution  and  flag.  Think  of  the  opportunities  which 
will  come  to  Mr.  Longworth,  sailing  on  summer  seas  under  the  stars  of  the 
tropics!  If  he  does  not  return  to  Washington  with  the  prize  he  is  seeking 
so  earnestly,  he  might  as  well  drop  out  of  the  running.  Such  opportunities 
are  said  to  come  but  rarely,and  I  am  willing  to  predict  that  the  dashing 
young  M.  C.  will  make  the  besrt:  of  his  opportunities. 

Miss  Roosevelt  has  certainly  a  glorious  time  before  her  as  the  guest  of  the 
Philippinos,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Viceroys  and  high  officials  in  tlie  various 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  English  ports  where  the  vessel  will  touch.  The 
party  will  sail  from  San  Francisco  on  July  loth  on  the  liner  Manchuria,  and 
will  stop  at  Honolulu,  here  the  American  colony  and  the  terrotorial  magnates 
have  arranged  a  reception  a  concert  and  much  sight  seeing  for  the  party. 
A  vessel  usually  remains  at  this  port  about  twelve  hours,  but  a  good  deal 
can  be  seen  of  the  quaint  ciay  in  that  time. 

Yokahama  is  the  first  point  on  Japanese  soil  to  be  touched  and  is  only 
a  few  miles  from  Tokio.  A  semi-official  reception  will  be  accorded  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  by  representatives  of  the  Mikado.  At  Kobe  and  Nagasaki 
the  Japanese  will  spread  themselves  in  their  efforts  to  do  honor  to  the  Pres- 
ident's daughter  and  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  numerous  legislators. 
At  Shanghai,  where  a  Chinese  Viceroy  holds  court,  there  will  be  a  grand  cele- 
bration not  equalled  since  General  Grant  and  his'  party  set  foot  in  China. 
At  Hong  Kong,  Miss  Roosevelt  will  accept  the  hospitality  of  the  Britisti 
Governor,  Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  who  has  already  diis|patched  an  invitation 
through  the  British  Ambassador  here. 
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For  reasons  of  State,  the  President  and  his  cabinet  have  decided  that  Miss 
Rooseivelt  can  not  leave  the  party  and  go  to  Tokio  to  be  the  guest  of  the 
Mikado  and  the  Japanese  Empress  nor  to  the  summer  palace  of  the  Em- 
press Dowager  of  China  .  She  will  s|top  at  the  foreign  ports  only  during 
the  usual  stay  of  the  vessel. 

With  Miss  Roosevelt,  as  her  special  companion,  will  be  Miss  Mabel  T. 
Boardman,  and  Miss  Amy  McMillan,  daughter  of  the  late  Senator  Mc  Millan 
of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Dubois,  wife  of  the  Idaho  Senator  will  be  the  official 
chaperone.  Other  ladies  in  the  party  will  be  Mrsi.  Stone,  wife  of  the  Missouri 
Senator,  Mrs.  W.  Austin  Wadisworth,  wife  of  Major  Wadsworth  of  the 
Army,  Mrs.  DeArmond  of  Missouri  and  her  daughter  Mrs.  Clark,  Mrs. 
Jones  of  Virginia,  Mrs.  Hepburn,  of  Iowa,  Mrs.  Hill  of  Connecticut  and 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Illinois. 

There  is  so  much  of  interest  about  thisi  trip  itself,  that  it  can  Scarcely 
be  conveyed  in  a  single  paragraph.  The  Insular  Government  is  going  rather 
heavily  into  junkets  and  this  one  will  cost  it  something  more  than  $200,ooc. 
Of  course  there  are  wise  and  prudent  heads  in  charge  of  this  affair  and  they 
must  surely  expect  a  golden  return  from  the  expenditure  of  so  much  money 
The  former  Secretary  of  War  Elihu  Root,  whose  name  is  written  so  indeli- 
bly on  certain  legislation  for  the  islands,  is  going  as  the  chief  adviser  of 
Judge  Taft. 

The  various  Senatorsi  and  Representatives  are  going  for  sundry  reasons, 
mainly  to  see  the  country  and  toi  share  in  the  honors.  From  an  outside  point 
of  view,  they  will  play  the  enviable  role  of  tail  to  Mr.  Root's:  kite.  Mr.  Root 
is  the  chief  figure  in  the  august  procession  and  while  paying  the  utmost  de 
ference  to  the  capabilities  of  the  pre^nt  head  of  the  War  department,  he  will 
not  be  the  initiator  in  the  policy  which  will  henceforth  govern  the  railroad 
system  in  the  islands 

Mr.  Root  has  never  yet  been  connected  with  anything  which  he  did  not 
command  absolutely.  His  admittance  as  a  member  of  the  junket  amounts  to 
a  permission  of  absolute  control.  Judge  Taft  will  be  on  hand  to  give  official 
sanction  to  anything  which  Mr.  Root  ordains.  This  will  be  a  quick  route 
if  it  does'  not  prove  a  premature  one  to  the  adjustment  of  existing  diffi- 
culties. 

The  entire  party  accompanying  the  Secretary  of  War  numbers  fifty,  of 

The  entire  party  is  composed  of  Senators  Daniels  of  Virginia,  Dubois  of 
Idaho,  Foster  of  Louis'iana.  Long  of  Kansas,  Newlands  of  Nevada,  Patter- 
son of  Colorado,  Scott  of  West  Virginia,  Stone  of  Missouri  andWarren  of 
Wyoming;  Representatives  Bourke  Cochran  of  New  York,  Cooper  of  Wis- 
consin, Criimpacker  of  Indiana,  Curtis  of  Kansas,  DeArmond  of  Mii— wuri, 
Foss  of  Illinois,  Gillette  of  Massachusetts,  Grosvenor  of  Ohio,  Hepburn  of 
Iowa,  Hill  of  Connecticut,  Howard  of  Georgia,  Jones  of  Virginia,  Longworth 
of  Ohio,  McKinley  of  Illinois,  Payne  of  New  York,  Scott  of  Kansas,  Sherley 
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of  Kentucky  Smith  of  Illinois,  and  Watson  of  Indiana.  Colonel  Clarence 
R.  Edwards,  head  of  the  insular  and  Fred  W.  Carpenter,  Judge  Taft's  pri- 
vate  secretary,  conclude  this  imposing  array. 


musical;^notes 

"When  I  first  came  to  Washington  over  thirty  years  ago^"  ^ys  Dr  J 
W.  Bischoff,  the  veteran  organist  and  dean  of  singing  teachers  m  the  cityj 
there  was  very  httle  music  here  and  only  two  churches  in  town  paid 
salaries  to  their  choir  singers;  but  since  that  time  music  has  taken  on  a 
phenomenal  growth,  particularly  during  the  last  five  years."  This  pheno- 
menal growth,  however,  has  taken  place  in  spots.  Here  and  there  the  gar- 
den hose  of  artistic  sensibility  has  moistened  the  parched  thirst  of  public 
musical  interest,  but  in  other  places  the  ground  is  as  dry  and  barren  as 
ever;  and  these  eccentric  sand  patches  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile  grassy 
mounds  of  musical  improvement  are  patent  to  all  observers,  especially  to 
those  Washington  residents  who  have  spent  part  of  their  lives  elsewhere. 

The  standard  of  performance  here  during  the  last  five  years  has  been 
lifted  tremendusly.  Poor  singing  and  poor  playing  are  no  longer  tolerated 
as  they  used  to  be  in  1900.  The  character  of  the  music  performed  has  also 
advanced  several  steps-  but,  after  all,  this  feature  of  our  music  has  often 
tended  sideways  like  the  crab,  rather  than  in  a  straightforward  direction. 
Here  m  Washington  a  man  who  plays  a  stale  composition  well  is  ap- 
plauded, while  he  who  performs  a  new,  fresh  work  has  rarely  recdved  i-'s 
just  measure  of  favorable  criticism;  and  more  than  once,  rebuke  has  been 
the  only  recompense  for  his  efforts.  Musicians  have  come  to  feel  that  they 
are  perfectly  safe  in  playing  such  selections  as  the  "C  Sharp  Minor 
Waltz"  of  Chopin,  Handel's  "Largo"  and  Schumann's  'Traumerei,"  and 
smging  Tosti's  "Good-bye"  no  matter  how  often  these  works  have  been 
heard  before. 

The  culmination  of  the  musical  renissance  in  Wshington  public  schools 
was  reached  last  Friday  at  the  High  School  concert  in  Convention  Hall 
where  Washington  heard  a  chorus  of  500  voices  trained  in  sectins  by  Miss 
Bentley  and  her  assistants,  and  collectively  at  weekly  rehearsals  by  Mr.Syd- 
ney  Uoyd  Wrightson.  The  prgram  revealed  a  marked  departure  from  the 
stereotyped  school  text  book  song  which  is  usually  a  monstrosity  when  viewed 
musically.  The  introduction  of  phrases  from  the  noted  works  of  Mendelssohn 
and  Beethoven  in  the  school  vocalises,  is  only  one  of  man  y  instances  to  show 
how  Miss  Bentley  her  friends  and  assistants  have  striven  to  combat  the  de 
grading  influence  of  the  vulgar  street  music  of  the  day  supplanting  it  with  the 
highest  and  the  best  in  musical  literature. 
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DIPLOMATIC   TROUBLES 

News  which  comes  from  Tokio  that  the  Mikado  proposes  to  raise  his 
legations  in  Washington,  London,  Berhn,  and  Paris  to  embassies,  gives  the 
diplomats  something  on  which  to  speculate.  The  Mikado'si  desire  is  for  en- 
voys of  the  first  rank  and  it  has  been  rumored  several  times  in  Washington 
that  Mr.  Takahira,  the  capable  Minister,  would  soon  be  elevated  a  grade. 
This  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  nations  to  create  Ambassadors  is  not  well 
received  at  the  American  Foreign  Office.  Ambassadorsi  are  a  sore  subject 
to  many  of  the  statesmen  and  an  increase  in  their  numbers  invariably  leads 
to  acrimonious  discussion  .  If  Japan  takes  this  step,  the  Secretary  of  State 
will  be  compelled  to  yield  gracefully  and  elevate  the  courtly  Lloyd  Grisco  nb 
of  Philadelphia,  at  present  Minister  at  Tokio. 

Brazil  has  already  advised  the  United  States  that  she  will  send  an  Am- 
bassador to  Washington  about  June  i.  Mr.  Thompson  of  Nebraska,  for  four 
years  minister  at  Rio  Janero  has  been  uplifted  and  allotted  a  salary  of 
$12,500,  exactly  what  he  received  when  he  was  minister.  If  Japan  really 
sends  an  Ambassador,  there  will  be  nine  full  fledged  higher  diplomats  at  the 
American  Capital,  or  one  more  than  even  Russia  or  Great  Britian  possess  at 
present.  Those  two  countries  have  Ambassadors  from  Turkey  and  from 
Spain  whereas  ministers  serve  here.  Russia  has  besides  these  an  additional 
Ambassador  from  Persda,  but  none  have  Ambassadors  from  Mexico  or 
Brazil.  Of  course,  Russia  is  not  likely  to  have  an  Ambassador  from  th« 
Mikado  in  the  very  near  future. 

An  interesting  phase  anent  the  coming  of  the  Brazilian  Ambassado**, 
who  is  now  in  London,  is  that  he  has  written  to  the  State  Department  asking 
for  a  date  of  presentation  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  President  from 
his  south-western  trip.  This  date  will  be  arranged  just  as  soon  as  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  can  determine  when  the  President  will  be  at  leisure.  But 
the  milk  in  the  cocoanut  is  that  the  Brazilian's  request  ante-dates  any  which 
may  come  from  the  successor  of  the  lamented  Aspiroz  of  Mexico. 

To  diplomats  this  means  that  Brazil,  the  latest  nation  to  seek  higher 
honors,  will  precede  Mexico  which  has  been  in  the  ambassadorial  corps  'or 
nearly  seven  years.  Diplomats  place  much  significance  in  their  order  of  pre- 
cedence and  the  Mexicans  are  bitterly  disappointed  to  find  that  they  have  to 
go  below  Brazil.  The  Britishers  are  glad  because  they  have  been  at  the  end 
of  the  list  for  nearly  two  years  and  now  they  go  up  two  numbers. 

At  the  State  Department,  there  is  no  undue  excitement  over  tht  tr:>ub1ci 
of  the  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  the  newly  appointed  Ambassador  to  London 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Choate,  the  retiring  dignitary.  Mr.  Choate  is  still  the  Am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  so  the  expert  on  etiquette,  Mr.  Adec,  an- 
nounces and  Mr.  Reid  will  have  to  control  his  impatience  a  while  longer. 
Mr.  Choate,  in  sending  his  resignation  to  the  President  named  no  lime 
when  he  would  relinquish  the  lofty  post  and  Mr.  Reid  rashly  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  intended  doing  so  immediately  after  Mar-rh  4th,  Mr 
Reid  has  an  opportunity  to  view  the  sights  of  London  -.Thile  Mr.  Coat« 
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fills  all  those  dinner  engagements*  and  makes  all  those  speeches  for  which 
^le  pleged  himself  before  he  knew  the  haste  with  which  his  fuccessor  was 
making  for  the  British  Capital. 

When  all  is  adjusted  and  the  shifted  Ambassadors  and  envoys  have 
succeeded  in  settling  down  in  their  various  neSits,  Bellamy  Storer  will  » e 
dean  of  the  American  corps  of  diplomats.  He  is  the  only  one  not  shif*:  1 
and  as  all  the  new  commissions  will  date  from  March  7th,  when  they  were 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  the  Ohio  man  keeps  his  old  commission  bearing  date 
of  August,  1902.  Mr.  McCormick  will  make  his  bow  in  Paris  on  April  30 
and  Mr.  von  Meyer,  of  Boston  is  scheduled  for  the  same  date  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. Mr.  Reid,  according  to  best  information  available  will  now  have  to 
cool  his  heels  until  the  end  of  June  and  perhaps  longer.  Meanwhile,  he  has 
a  big  house  in  Mayfair  on  his  hands  and  he  indeed  appears  to  be  in  a  piti- 
able plight. 

Mr.  Reid  now  realizes  the  saving  spirit  if  his  beloved  country  in  not 
having  a  regular  graded  diplomatic  service  instead  of  a  political  machine 
which  names  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  according  to  anti-election  pledges. 
A  diplomat  in  this  country  has  no  rank  outside  of  the  Capital  to  which  he 
is  accredited  when  he  comes  home  or  visits  other  foreign  Capitals,  he  is 
only  a  distinguished  traveler  who  can  claim  no  official  prestige.  In  foreign 
countries,  however,  the  diplomat  is  carefully  ranked  as  an  army  or  navy  offi- 
cer and  carries  his*  dignity  wherever  he  goes.  Mr.  Reid  will  doubtless  use 
the  columns  of  his  valuable  organ  to  proclaim  the  urgent  necessity  of  an 
organized  diplomatic  service  and  a  training  school  for  envoys  as  well- 
equipped  and  conducted  as  West  Point  or  Annapolis. 

Doubtless  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  Mr  Joseph  Qhoate  is  re- 
luctant to  relinquish  his  ambassadorial  position  in  London  just  at  this 
time,  is  his  desire  to  be  present  at  the  banquet  which  the  Lord  Mayor  is 
offering  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  city.  The  guest  list  bears  the  names  of 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  note'  in  England,  including  the 
Prime  Minister,  Sir  Henry  Campbell  Bannerman,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Ashbourne,the  Right  Hon.  Austen  Chamberlain,  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Morley,  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce, 
the  Right  Hon.  Walter  Long,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Rothschild,  Viscount 
Goschen,  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  Mr.  Rudiyard  Kipling,  General  Sir  John  French 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Sir  Edward  Edgar  and  Lord  James  of  Hereford. 

At  a  recent  London  dinner,  our  retiring  Ambassador  Mr.  Choate  told  a 
very  clever  story  about  the  time  he  was  associated  in  a  big  case  with  a  young 
Hebrew  lawyer.  The  latter  was  a  little  doubtful  as  to  what  to  charge  the 
client,  and  Mr.  Choate  said :  "Oh,  never  mind  sending  in  a  bill.  I'm  going 
to  send  in  one  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I'll  just  double  it,  and  then  send  you  my 
own  check  for  half."  In  the  course  of  the  fortnight  this  check  arrivedi,  and 
the  lawyer  was  amazed  at  its  size.  He  acknowledged  it  promptly,  adding  as 
a  postscript:  "Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian." 
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FUNNYGRAPHS 

Mr.  Thrifty :  "Doctor,  I  don't  think  much  of  that  cough  medi- 
cine of  yours." 

Dr.  Curem:  "I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that.  What  is  the 
reason  ?" 

Thrifty :  "Why,  there  is  so  much  of  it  dead  waste.'* 

Curem:  "Dead  waste?" 

Thrifty:  "Yes;  I  hadn't  taken  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
bottle  when  my  cough  had  gone  and  there  is  the  other  three- 
quarters  thrown  away." 

An  American  tourist  in  the  Highlands  took  a  great  fancy  to 
a  splendid  collie  dog  belonging  to  a  farmer,  and  gave  the  farmer 
£50  for  it.  "Now,  Donald."  he  said,  when  the  bargain  was  com- 
pleted, "wouldn't  it  pay  you  far  better  to  raise  dogs  than  to  raise 
sheep  ?" 

"I  diniia  ken  aboot  that,"  was  the  cautious  reply.  "Ye  see, 
I  can  get  fowk  to  buy  my  sheep  at  ony  market,  but  it's  not  every 
day  I  can  get  a  fule  to  gie  me  fifty  pounds  for  a  doug." 

Constituent — Now,  Mr.  Wunnout,  I  wish  you'd  do  your  best  to  get  -ny 
boy  a  good  government  job. 

Congressman — Well,  what  can  your  son  do? 

Consittuent — What  can  he  do?  Great  Scott,  man!  If  he  could  dn  any- 
thing I  wouldn't  be  bothering  you ! 

Senator. — Why  must  I  vote  for  that  bill? 
Constituent. — Because  the  people  want  it,  sejiator. 

Senator. — What  have  the  people  got  to  do  with  it,  ain't  the  election  over, 
hey? 

Charlie  Cosmos. — I  say  we  quit  the  game,  now  we're  even. 
Frank  Alibi. — ^Even!     How  do  you  make  that  out? 
Charlie  Cosmos. — Why,  you  had  all  of  my  money  awhile  ago,  and  now 
I've  got  all  of  yours. 

Debutante. — I  notice  you  never  wear  a  watch  with  your  evening  clothes. 
Budding  Broker. — No.    I  never  have  them  at  the  same  time. 

The  Dealer— Did  you  ever  try  any  of  our  whiskey,  Judge? 
The  Judge — No,  but  I  tried  a  man  today  who  had. 
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Mrs.  Gayboy. — I  wish  I  could  think  of  something  to  keep  my  husband 
home  at  night. 

Mrs.  Slowboy. — Give  him  an  automobile. 

Mrs.  Gayboy. —  He'd  be  out  more  than  ever. 

Mrs.  Slowboy. — No,  indeed,  my  husband  got  one  last  week  and  the 
doctor  says  he  won't  be  out  for  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Rounder. — Nay,  Madam,  the  day  I  married  you  I  gave  you  the  key 
to  my  heart. 

Mrs.  Rounder. — Yes,  and  then  you  went  right  off  and  had  the  lock 
changed. 

Smith — Hallo  Brown!    How's  the  cold? 
Brown — Very  obstinate. 
Smith — How's  the     wife? 
Brown — About  the  same. 

Mrs.  Nouveau  Riche. — Society  has  to  have  its  foundations,  you  know. 
New  Attache. — I  suppose  so. 

Mrs.  Nouveau  Riche. — Fancy  anybody  trying  to  be  anybody  if  there 
•were  nobody  who  was  nobody ! 

Mrs  Northwest —  Harold,  my  mind  is  made  up 

Mr.  Northwest — Mercy,  I  had  hoped  that  your  mind,  at  least  was  your 
own. 

Mrs.  Smart  Set — That's  our  baby  we  just  passed. 

Mr.  Smart  Set — How  could  you  tell? 

Mrs.  Smart  Set — Why,  I  recognized  the  nurse. 

First  Secretary — How  in  the  world  did  you  discover  her  age? 
Second  Secretary — I  asked  her  at  what  age  she  thought  a  girl  should 
marry,  and  she  promptly  said  twenty-seven. 

New  Attache— I  go  to  bed  at  night  with  my  gloves  on  to  keep  my 
hands  soft. 

Debutante — And  do  you  wear  your  hat,  too? 

Scraggs.—l  understand  that  Misa  Antique  married  a  struggling  young 
man. 

Baggs.—Y^s,  he  struggled  all  right,  but  he  couldn't  get  a-way. 

Mr.  K.  Street. — Her  complexion  is  very  clear. 

Mrs.  K.  Street. — Yes,  indeed,  anybody  can  see  through  it. 

Bud. — What  is  the  difference  between  a  lunch  and  a  luncheon? 
Chappy. — ^About  a  dollar  and  a  quarter. 
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poems  l^ou  ©ugbt  to  IRnow. 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  j  oy  forever: 
Its  loveliness  increases ;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness  — Keats. 


CIRCUMSTANCES 
Fugitive  verse  is  not  always  mediocre.       The  following    anonymous 
lines  are  not  only  very  beautiful:  they  teach  a  lesson  old  as  time,  yet  nev- 
er learned — the  lesson  of  Christian  charity. 
A  lily  grew  in  a  garden,  far 

From  the  dust  of  the  city  street. 
It  had  no  dream  that  the  universe 

Held  aught  less  pure  and  sweet 
Than  its  virgin  self;  so  chaste  was  it. 

So  perfect  its  retreat. 
When  night  came  down  the  lily  looked 

In  the  face  of  the  stars  and  smiled; 
Then  went  to  sleep — to  the  sleep  of  death — 

As  the  soul  of  a  little  child 
Goes  back  to  the  clasp  of  the  Father-soul, 

Untouched  and  undefiled. 
A  lily  bloomed  on  the  highway,  close 

To  the  tread  of  the  sweeping  throng; 
It  bore  the  gaze  of  a  hundred  eyes 

Where  burned  the  flame  of  wrong; 
And  one  came  by  who  tore  its  heart 

With  a  ruthless  hand  and  strong. 
It  caught  no  glimpse  of  a  garden  fair. 

It  knew  no  other  name 
For  a  world  that  used  and  bruised  it  so 

Than  a  world  of  sin  and  shame; 
And  hopeless,  crushed,  its  spirit  passed 

As  the  evening  shadows  came. 
And  who  can  say  but  the  sheltered  one 

A  sullied  flower  had  been, 
Had  its  home  been  out  on  the  highway,  close 

To  the  path  of  shame  and  sin? 
And  the  other  forever  angel-white 

Had  it  blossomed  safe  within? 
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IS  he  MarKlands 

By  R.  W.  Swann. 
A  graduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

Chapter  VI  concluded 

"She  is  waiting  for  you  Tom.  I  have  spoken  in  a  way  she  under- 
stands very  well  I  think,"  responded  his  wife  quietly. 

"Well  I  don't  know  how  in  thunder  you  spoke  to  her  without  words," 
he  replied,  getting  off  of  his  chair  and  going  over  to  the  girl.  "I  don't 
know  Puss,  what  she  said  nor  how  she  said  it,  but  you  haven't  said  any- 
thing amiss,  and  Jane  and  me  are  not  a  bit  angry."  With  this  he  put 
out  his  big  hand  which  the  girl  eagerly  clasped  in  hers,  and  in  five  min- 
utes afterward  the  subject  seemed  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten.  When 
Kate  went  in  to  say  good  night  to  the  old  gentleman  who  had  stolen  off 
with  his  paper,  he  sat  her  on  his  knee  as  he  often  had  when  she  was 
smaller,  and  simply  said  "they  ought  not  to  say  such  things  to  you  Kate. 
What  they  say  isn't  true  as  I  see  things,  but  don't  trouble  your  head  a- 
bout  it;   there's  no  telling  what  may  happen." 

On  that  night  there  went  up  from  this  pure  girl's  heart  an  earnest 
prayer  that  the  brother  in  the  great  city  might  be  kept  from  a  danger  she 
so  much  dreaded,  and  that  the  fatherly  old  man  might  come  to  see  things 
as  she  woi  Id  have  him. 

Before  retiring  she  went  softly  to  Mrs.  Bond,  and  after  a  fond  mater- 
nal embrace,  longer  than  ever  on  this  night,  the  good  lady  bade  her  go  to 
rest,  which  she  did,  in  the  firm  belief  that  all  would  yet  come  right. 

On  that  night,  long  after  Kate  slept,  and  long  after  his  wife  slept, 
old  Tom  Bond  sat  in  his  big  arm  chair  thinking  of  many  things.  He  felt 
that  all  was  not  just  as  Kate  had  put  it;  he  had  given    the  matter   little 
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thought.  He  was  ready  to  stand  with  those  who  wished  to  have  the  one 
bar  in  the  village  closed;  he  had  said  so  openly  many  times.  The  best 
people  bought  their  liquors  of  him,  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
think  as  his  little  mentor  had  striven  to  make  him. 

On  that  night  in  the  great  metropolis,  Harry  Markland  was  differ- 
ently occupied  than  were  these  simple  folks  in  the  Bond's  home.  He  had 
made  many  new  acquaintances  in  the  short  time  he  had  been  at  Radcliffe's 
Peing  naturally  frank  and  open  in  his  intercourse  with  all  his  associates, 
and  possessing  a  lively  inclination  to  see  and  enjoy  life  as  he  saw  others 
enjoy  it,  he  began  at  once  to  join  in  such  amusements  as  were  suggested 
by  those  he  came  to  know,  and  as  will  soon  appear,  he  was  not  long  in 
finding  those  whose  pursuits  were  apt  to  take  heavy  hold  upon  a  man  of 
his  temperament. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  the  little  time  Markland  had  spent 
here  he  had  become  in  any  sense  what  may  be  termed  a  guilty  pleasure 
seeker.  If  his  new  associates  were  gay  and  thoughtless  at  times,  they 
were  for  the  most  part,  well  disposed,  and  had  Markland  possessed  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  or  rather  had  he  at  this  time  taken  the  stand  of 
which  he  really  was  capable,  much  of  what  must  be  told  would  never 
have  happened.  Nay!  these  memoirs  would  in  all  probability  never  have 
been  written.  So  far  as  his  letters  to  Kate  were  concerned,  it  cannot  just- 
ly be  said  that  thus  far  there  was  any  palpable  difference  in  them,  save 
perhaps  in  there  not  being  quite  so  lengthy  as  at  first,  and  arriving  a 
little  less  frequently.  They  were  really  sincerely  affectionate  letters, 
and  Kate  had  as  yet  no  very  just  cause  to  complain,  though  as  we  have 
seen,  she  began  to  think  she  had,  and  told  him  so  in  the  letters  she  wrote 
him.  Nevertheless  we  say,  in  simple  truth,  that  up  to  this  time,  and  for 
sometime  afterward,  these  letters  were  faithfully  written  and  full  of  broth- 
erly affection. 

Thanksgiving  day  would  of  course  be  a  holiday  at  Radcliffe's,  and 
on  this  night,  Thanksgiving  eve  you  will  remember,  Markland  with  some 
of  the  clerks  was  invited  to  attend  a  gathering  of  young  men,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  certain  social  club  organized,  so  its  preamble  and  constitu- 
tion set  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  sociability  and  good-fellow- 
ship amongst  its  members.  The  work  during  the  time  Markland  had  been 
with  Radcliffe  had  grown  less  diflScult  to  him,  and  he  was  well  assured 
of  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  employer  with  the  manner  in  which  he 
performed  his  duties.  The  stenographer  was  exactly  the  same  in  her 
manner  as  on  the  first  morning  he  met  her.      She  would  enter  into  no  con- 
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versation  with  him  save  such  as  the  work  rendered  necessary.  She  ac- 
complished a  prodigious  amount  of  work,  and  seemed  never  to  make  mis- 
takes. 

"How  will  you  spend  your  holiday,  Miss  Overton?"  asked  Harry,  as 
he  finished  his  last  dictation  on  this  morning-. 

"Resting,  I  think,"  she  replied,  and  went  on  with  her  work. 

"I  should  think  you  would"  responded  Harry.  "You  do  more  work 
than  any  two  of  us;   I  often  wish  I  could  help  you." 

She  smiled  pleasantly  enough  and  said  ''I  am  tired,  and  shall  be 
glad  of  a  day  of  rest."  Then  the  machine  went  on  faster  than  before 
and  Markland  came  out  of  the  little  room  to  sit  and  ponder  as  he  often 
did,  upon  the  story  Shipley  had  told  him  of  the  manner  in  which  Miss 
Overton  had  come  to  the  house,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  she  seemed  to 
court  isolation;  and,  as  on  other  occasions,  he  could  come  to  no  conclu- 
sion, so  he  went  on  with  his  work.  In  a  little  while  Shipley  came  in 
having  in  his  hand  a  beautiful  buncii  of  roses. 

"A  present,  Markland;  are  they  not  beautiful?"  he  said,  and  Mark- 
land,  who  loved  flowers,  duly  admired  them.  Then  Shipley  stepped  into 
the  little  room  where  the  machine  was  going  so  fast,  and  selecting  some 
of  the  finest  roses  from  his  bunch,  he  said  in  his  hon-est  way  "will  you 
have  a  few  of  these.  Miss  Overton?  They  were  sent  to  me  by  a  friend 
who  raises  them.  I  thought  you  might  enjoy  having  some."  As  he  said 
this  he  extended  the  roses  he  had  selected  from  his  bunch  toward  her. 
She  looked  up  quickly  and  a  strange  troubled  expression  came  into  her 
face.  She  looked  at  the  roses,  then  at  Shipley,  and  answered  very  ear- 
nestly "they  are  beautiful,  and  indeed  I  am  grateful  to  you  Mr.  Shipley 
for  this  kind  thought,  but  I  cannot  take  them,"  and  she  bent  over  her 
work  again  so  that  Shipley  could  not  get  a  direct  look  at  her  face. 

"I  have  plenty  of  them"  he  said,  "and  you  are  very  welcome  to  some 
of  them.      You  won't  deprive  me,  if  that  is  what  makes  you  decline  them." 

"No  it  is  not  that,"  she  answered,  not  looking  up.  "There  is  a  rea- 
son why  I  may  not  accept  them.      Thank  you  just  the  same." 

And  Sam  Shipley  came  out  looking  puzzled  and  annoj'ed,  sending 
the  whole  bunch  at  once  to  his  little  friend  Flo. 

As  Harry  was  dressing  on  this  evening,  getting  ready  to  attend  the 
gathering  we  have  mentioned,  Shipley,  who  was  standing  by,  said  a- 
bruptly  "that  stenographer  has  a  good-for-nothing  husband  she  is  sup- 
porting, even  if  she  did  tell  Radcliffe  she  wasn't  married."  Markland 
said  very  likely  this  was  the  case.      Then  the  two  men    separated,    Ship- 
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ley  going  to  spend  an  evening  with  Flo. 

It  is  not  at  all  essential  to  the  thread  of  our  story  that  we  should 
dwell  upon  the  proceedings  at  this  club  to  which  Harry  went  for  the  first 
time  on  this  evening.  There  were  songs  well  sung,  and  songs  badly 
sung.  Those  who  chose  to  do  so  played  at  cards  and  other  gAmes;  some 
few  of  the  gentlemen  partook  very  freely  of  the  liquors  that  were  provided 
and  a  very  few  played  games  of  chance  for  a  small  stake  to  make  the 
game  interesting.  While  these  things  were  true,  as  such  things  go,  mod- 
eration pretty  generally  prevailed  during  the  evening.  At  about  ten  o'- 
clock a  young  gentleman  very  fashionably  attired  and  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance entered  the  room.  He  was  known  to  all  present  except  Mark- 
land,  and  some  of  the  men  hailed  his  coming  with  enthusiasm.  "Here 
comes  Ned  Gorham, "  said  one  of  the  company  to  Harry;  "now  for  fun 
nand  good  songs."  Then  Markland  was  presented  to  the  lion  of  the  eve- 
ing,  who  shook  hands  very  cordially  with  him. 

During  the  rest  of  the  evening,  or  better  still,  far  into  the  next  morn- 
ing, Gorham  seemed  to  be  the  centre  of  attraction.  He  had  the  best  songs 
and  could  sing  them  better  than  any  man  in  the  room.  He  said  the  bright- 
est things  that  were  said;  played  the  best  hand  at  cards,  winning  stakes 
gracefully,  as  though  he  were  quite  accustomed  to  win;  drank  more  liq- 
uor than  any  man  and  was  still  sober,  and  when  the  men  began  to  depart 
he  was  the  last  to  leave  the  room.  He  had  been  most  attentive  to  Mark- 
land,  insisting  upon  his  taking  a  little  more  of  this  or  that  good  thing; 
a  particularly  good  cigar  that  he,  Gorham,  could  recommend,  and  other 
particularly  delightful  decoctions  that  this  connoisseur  had  found  most  re- 
freshing. As  Markland  was  leaving  the  place  this  handsome  and  most 
polite  gentleman  said,  shaking  hands  with  him,  "come  and  see  me  Mark- 
land,  I've  a  den  where  I  can  generally  make  my  friends  comfortable. 
Here's  my  card;   don't  fail  to  come.      I'm  glad  to  have  met  you." 

Harry  took  the  card,  promised  to  look  in  at  Gorham's  rooms  and 
went  home  feeling  rather  dizzy,  with  a  throbbing  head,  and  with  a  gait 
that  might  have  been  a  little  more  steady. 

Two  other  persons  with  whom  Harry  early  became  a  favorite  and  with 
whom  we  shall  have  much  to  do,  must  be  mentioned  here.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carlyle,  a  young  couple  who  had  lived  at  Mrs.  Middleton's  ever  since 
they  had  returned  from  their  wedding  trip  some  three  years  back,  had 
shown  the  stranger  much  kindness  from  the  first.  This  couple  had  their 
own  parlor,  or  as  Mr.  Carlyle  put  it,  "  their  own  cozy,"  where  they  often 
entertained  their  particular  friends.      They  were  the  pride  and  joy  of  the 
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house.  They  were  both  very  fond  of  Shipley;  in  fact  they  considered 
him  a  marvel  among-  men,  and  thus  it  first  came  about  in  all  probability, 
that  Markland  became  a  frequent  visitor.  They  felt  that  the  boy  was 
rather  alone,  and  noted  that  Shipley  looked  after  him.  This  was  quite 
sufficient  reason  they  thought,  why  they  should  open  their  hearts  and 
their  "cozy"  to  him.  Mr.  Carlyle  was  at  this  time  connected  with  oneof 
the  oldest  banks  in  the  city,  where  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  care- 
ful and  thoroughly  reliable  man  of  business.  His  wife  was  such  a  bright 
happy  creature,  and  they  were  both  so  irresistible,  that  if  they  wanted  an 
evening  to  themselves,  Mrs.  Middleton  used  to  say  she  believed  they  would 
have  to  go  out  of  the  house  to  have  it.  These  delightful  people  were  of- 
ten to  be  found  with  Florence  Middleton  in  the  evening,  and  Mrs.  Carlyle 
would  spend  some  part  of  each  day  in  the  "bower"  sewing  or  reading  a- 
loud  with  the  young  girl.  The  Carlyle's  made  more  merriment  at  their 
table  than  was  to  be  found  at  any  other  table  in  the  big  dining-room. 
Carlyle  would  in  the  most  serious  manner  relate  some  woeful  mis-usage 
to  which  his  wife  had  subjected  him,  such  as  insisting  upon  his  sleeping 
first  on  one  side  of  the  bed  and  then  on  the  other  just  as  she  conceived  this 
or  that  side  to  be  the  one  most  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  burglars  whom 
she  nightly  thought  might  enter  their  room,  and  the  woe-begone  manner 
in  which  he  told  these  things  would  call  forth  peals  of  laughter  from  all 
who  heard  him.  Then  she  would  tell  her  stories  about  his  staying  out 
very  late  on  certain  nights,  and  how  she  had  locked  her  door  on  one  of 
these  occasions  and  gone  fast  asleep  so  that  when  the  husband  returned 
he  was  forced  to  climb  through  the  transom,  performing  the  acrobatic 
feat  of  going  into  his  bed-room  rather  on  his  head,  and  how  she  had  bliss- 
fully slept  on  never  knowing  a  thing  about  the  matter  until  her  inquiries 
on  the  following  morning  had  elicited  the  story  from  him.  These,  and 
many  such  stories  would  they  tell  and  convulse  their  hearers  again  and 
again  until  Shipley  would  often  hold  his  sides  and  cry  for  mercy,  declar- 
ing that  if  they  made  him  laugh  any  more  he  would  ask  for  a  seat  at  an- 
other table. 

On  Thanksgiving  night  Markland,  Shipley  and  the  Carlyles,  with  a 
few  others,  went  to  sit  with  Flo,  and  a  jolly  evening  they  had  of  it.  Mark- 
land  had  felt  a  little  dull  during  the  long  day,  and  he  was  very  glad  in- 
deed to  make  one  of  this  party.  Perhaps  he  felt  a  little  twinge  because 
he  could  not  deny  to  himself  that  notwithstanding  his  statement  to  Kate 
in  the  letter  that  had  so  disturbed  her,  he  had  at  least  come  painfully 
near  taking  more  than  he  wanted  on  the  previous  night.      He  soon   forgot 
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it  all  however  in  this  company,  and  was  quite  as  entertaining  as  any  of 
them.  It  would  be  most  pleasant  to  relate  the  things  that  were  said  and 
done  in  the  "bower"  on  this  evening,  but  time  forbids. 

"I  met  a  fellow  last  night,"  said  Markland  incidently  to  Carlyle  as 
they  were  parting  for  the  night,  "one  of  the  brightest  men  I  have  ever 
known.      His  name  is  Gorham. " 

"Ned  Gorham,"  answered  Carlyle.  "I  know  him.  He  is  a  bright 
fellow;  very  gay  I  am  told."  This  was  all  Carlyle  said,  and  they  bade 
each  other  good-night. 

To  be  continued. 

YOU'LL  NEVER   BE   MISSED 

In  sailing  o'er  the  sea  of  life,  my  brothers,  do  not  think 

If  you  should  leave  the  progress  craft  'twould  go  to  wreck  and  sink; 

Don't  feel  that  you  possess  the  earth  and  all  that  in  it  lies 

And  hold  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the  plannets  in  the  skies. 

You'r  but  a  tiny  single  drop  of  water  in  the  sea 

Of  all  the  great  and  active  tide  of  live  humanity, 

And  you  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  smallness  of  your  might — 

The  earth  will  spin  on  just  the  same  when  you  drop  out  of  sight. 

Though  you  be  rich  in  gold  and  lands  and  bear  an  honored  name. 
Though  as  a  star  you  glitter  in  the  firmament  of  fame. 
Remember  that  the  humblest  man  you  scornfully  pass  by 
Will  stand  30ur  equal  at  the  bar  of  justice  up  on  high;    ' 
Though  you  may  think  yourself  above  the  honest  workingman. 
May  look  on  him  as  dross,  while  you're  a  nugget  in  the  pan, 
You  scarcely  will  be  missed  when  from  the  earth  you  take  your  ilight-- 
The  world  will  never  feel  a  jolt  when  you  drop  out  of  sight. 

The  proudest  monarch  on  the  earth  must  some  day  take  his  st^nd 
As  humble  as  the  lowest  slave  the  breezes  ever  fanned: 
And  when  by  hand  of  God  the  seals  of  that  great  book  are  riven 
The  man  of  toil  may  be  a  prince,  the  king  shut  out  of  heaven. 
Then,  as  you  meet  your  fellow-men  don't  for  a  moment  think 
That  in  the  endless  chain  of  life  you  are  the  leading  link; 
And  always  keep  this  grain  of  truth  within  your  memory  bright: 
The  earth  will  never  slip  a  cog  when  you  drop  out  of  sight. 

— Denver  Post. 
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By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their   Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 


The  island  of  Java,  "the  Queen  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago," 
with  an  extreme  length  of  666  miles,  and  a  width  varying  from  56 
to  136  miles,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Dutch  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  i6th  century,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Great  Britain  after- 
wards obtained  a  foothold  in  India.  A  squadron  of  Dutch  vessels 
made  its  appearance  in  the  waters  of  Java  at  a  time  when  the  na- 
tives were  at  war  with  the  Portuguese.  Taking  sides  with  the  na- 
tives the  Dutch  obtained  a  concession  of  a  plot  of  ground  on  which 
to  build  a  factory.  This  little  plot  of  ground  was  extended  until  the 
Dutch  spread  their  authority  over  the  whole  island,  and  although 
they  lost  it  to  England,  who  held  it  about  five  years,  it  was  restored 
by  treaty  and  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  a  most  valuable  posses- 
sion of  the  Netherlands. 

Batavia,  the  capital,  is  a  rival  of  Singapore,  as  a  trading  and 
exchange  center.  The  two  are  connected  by  cable  600  miles  in 
length,  constructed  by  the  Dutch. 

After  landing  in  Batavia,  we  were  conducted  to  the  custom 
house,  where,  meeting  a  polite  officer  who  spoke  English  and  assur- 
ing him  that  we  were  only  there  for  a  temporary  visit,  our  belong- 
ings were  were  not  molested,  but  we  were  informed  that  we  must 
get  a  permit  from  their  consul  to  remain  on  the  island,  which  was 
readily  granted. 
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Our  conveyance  to  the  hotel  was  a  sort  of  victoria,  drawn  by 
diminutive  horses  and  driven  by  a  mummy-looking  native,  wearing 
an  ancient  hat  decorated  by  a  cockade.  The  little  horses  went  over 
the  ground  very  swiftly,  the  road  lying  along  the  bank  of  a  canal, 
where  we  saw  groups  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  washing  clothes 
or  taking  a  morning  bath. 

Batavia  is  on  level  ground,  the  same  as  Amsterdam,  and  the 
Dutch  have  tried  to  make  it  seem  as  much  like  home  as  possible. 

The  hotel,  which  was  about  three  miles  from  the  custom  house, 
covered  an  immense  area,  as  it  consisted  of  a  series  of  bungalows  ot 
one  story,  with  a  central  building,  where  the  dining-room  and  the 
offices  of  the  manager  were  located.  Between  the  rows  of  bungalows 
thre  were  shade  trees  and  paved  walks,  and  along  the  front  of  each 
house  there  was  a  wide  veranda,  where  the  occupants  could  sit  or 
recline  in  the  open  air  whenever  they  chose  to  do  so.  The  central 
building  was  two  stories  high ;  all  the  lower  part  was  taken  up  for 
the  dining-room  and  parlors,  while  the  upper  floor  was  occupied 
by  patrons.  We  were  shown  to  our  rooms  and  a  barefooted  ser- 
vant sent  to  attend  us.  This  servant,  as  we  subsequently  observed 
was  especially  assigned  to  us,  for  we  observed  that  he  waited  on  no 
one  else.  In  each  of  our  rooms  there  were  little  closets,  and  in  these 
closets  there  were  knives,  forks,  spoons,  plates,  etc.,  for  one  person. 
Before  breakfast  or  dinner  our  servant  took  these  things  to  the  gen- 
eral table  and  when  the  meal  was  over  he  brought  them  back  again 
and  returned  them  to  their  places  in  the  closets.  He  is  responsible 
for  breakage  and  is  required  to  keep  the  articles  clean.  The  only 
dishes  that  go  to  the  kitchen  of  the  hotel  are  the  patters,  tureens 
and  similar  things,  on  which  the  food  is  brought  from  the  place  of 
cooking.  We  wondered  a  little  how  this  plan  would  work  in  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  or  any  of  the  great  American  hotels,  where  hun- 
dreds of  guests  are  waited  upon  daily.  ( 

The  first  solid  meal  of  the  day  in  Batavia  is  called  the  rys-taffcl, 
or  rice-table.  It  is  served  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  its  name  goes 
far  to  describe  its  character,  as  it  consists  largely  of  rice,  and  is 
served  after  this  manner : 

The  rice  is  boiled  in  such  a  way  that  each  grain  is  separate  from 
every  other.  It  is  served  hot  in  a  large  dish  and  you  help  your- 
self, into  a  soup-plate  of  goodly  size. 
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One  servant  hands  you  the  rice,  and  when  you  have  filled  your 
plate  with  it,  another  servant  offers  you  a  round  platter  or  tray, 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  across,  and  divided  into  a  dozen  compart- 
ments. These  compartments  contain  various  seasonings,  and  you 
may  take  any  or  all,  or  none  of  them  at  your  pleasure,  and  in  quan- 
tities to  suit  you.  You  have  chutney,  which  is  a  sharp  sauce  from 
India ;  you  have  red  or  green  peppers,  cut  into  a  fine  hash,  red  pep- 
per mixed  with  water  to  form  a  paste,,  cocoanut  grated  fine,  pre- 
served ginger-root,  sliced  mangoes,  English  pickels,  salt  fish,  dried  to 
a  crisp,  capers  and  other  spicy  things  peculiar  to  the  East.  Then 
follows  a  service  of  eggs,  chicken  and  ham,  all  ofv.'hich  you  mix  with 
rice,  forming  a  thick  mass  like  yellow  paste,  which  you  eat  with  a 
spoon.  This  is  the  famous  Java  curry,  and  if  you  used  plenty  of 
the  pepper,  chutney  and  curry,  your  mouth  and  throat  burns  like  a 
furnace.  This  is  said  to  be  very  healthy  and  a  preventative  of  fever. 
It  is  a  common  thing  for  the  people  to  appear  during  the 
morning  hours  in  their  pajamas  or  night-clothing  on  the  verandas. 
They  lounge  about  in  this  way  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  they  dress  in  fashionable  attire  and  either  drive  cut,  or  walk 
in  the  parks.  All  are  bare-headed  and  it  seemed  odd  enough  to 
see  men  in  dress  suits  riding  or  walking  about  without  any  kind  of 
head  covering,  but  invariably  carrying  a  cane. 

Business  men  attend  personally  to  their  affairs  In  the  earlv 
morning  hours,  rest  through  the  heat  of  the  day  and  join  the  fash- 
ionable throng  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  leaving  their  business 
houses  in  the  hands  of  clerks. 

The  band  plays  in  the  King's  Square  and  everyone  attends 
these  concerts,  as  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  go  there.  The  band 
stops  playing  a  little  after  dark,  and  then  the  drive  may  be  said  to 
be  at  its  prettiest.  The  footman  of  each  carriage  carries  a  torch 
made-  of  some  resinous  plant,  tied  into  a  bundle,  like  a  wisp  of 
straw,  and,  as  the  carriages  move  around  and  pass  and  repass  each 
other,  the  scene  is  a  curious  one.  All  the  houses  are  a  blaze  of 
light,  as  the  wide  verandas  are  hung  with  lamps  and  the  whole 
family  is  gathered  there  when  not  out  for  a  drive.  The  veranda 
is  the  general  sitting-room,  as  everybody  prefers  it  to  the  parlor  on 
account  of  its  being  so  much  cooler. 
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As  in  Singapore,  we  find  a  large  number  of  Chinese.  They 
have  their  temples  and  idols  just  as  at  home,  and  though  many  of 
them  were  born  in  Java,  and  will  probably  never  see  the  soil  of 
China,  they  are  as  thoroughly  Chinese  as  though  they  were  reared 
within  the  walls  of  Canton.  *      ffl 

One  of  the  most  common  of  the  Chinese  temples  is  that  of  the 
goddess  "]\la-Chu,"  who  is  worshiped  by  sailors  and  those  having 
business  on  the  water.  She  is  represented  with  her  two  assistants ; 
one  of  them  is  called  "Favorable-Wind-Ear"  and  the  other  "Thou- 
sand-JN'Iile-Eye."  The  first  is  supposed  to  have  an  ear  that  can 
catch  the  least  indication  of  a  wind  to  favor  the  sailor;  and  the 
latter  possesses  a  clearness  of  vision  that  enables  him  to  see  a  rock 
or  other  danger  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles.  One  listens 
while  the  other  looks ;  and  between  them  they  are  believed  to  be 
able  to  insure  a  safe  and  speedy  voyage  to  all  their  worshippers. 

As  our  time  in  Java  was  limited  and  we  desired  to  visit  Bui- 
tenzorg,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Governor-General  of  Java, 
our  stay  in  Batavia  was  brought  to  a  close.  Buitenzorg,  which  in 
Dutch  means  "without  care,"  is  an  ideal  resting  place,  and  is  about 
one  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  and  overlooks  a  beautiful  valley 
where  is  to  be  found  every  variety  of  tropical  growth. 

The  sharp  grade  of  the  railway  necessitated  the  use  of  two 
locomotives,  drawing  a  train  consisting  of  first,  second  and  third 
class  coaches,  for  in  Java,  as  everywhere  else,  you  can  be  exclusive 
and  comfortable  by  paying  for  it.  Travel  in  the  first-class  car- 
riage costs  at  the  rate  of  six  cents  per  mile ;  in  the  second-class  car- 
riage, three  cents  per  mile,  and  the  third-class,  which  is  patronized 
almost  exclusively  by  native  Javanese,  is  only  a  cent  and  a  half  per 
mile.  The  trains  move  slowly,  for  in  this  part  of  the  world  no 
one  is  in  a  hurry. 

On  our  way  to  Buitenzorg,  we  tasted  for  the  first  time  a  fam- 
ous fruit  about  which  we  had  heard  much,  and  all  agreed  it  was 
the  finest  fruit  we  had  ever  eaten.  It  is  called  the  "mangosteen." 
We  purchased  a  bunch  of  a  native  at  one  of  the  small  stations,  and 
Mr.  S.  agreed  with  us  all  that  it  surpassed  both  the  American 
strawberry  and  our  most  luscious  peaches.  Nature  has  protected 
it  from  the  birds,  with  a  husk  or  rind  about  half  an  inch  thick,  of 
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a  dark  purple  color,  which  exudes  a  bitter  juice  which  stains  the 
fingers  like  aniline  ink. 

You  cut  this  husk  with  a  sharp  knife  right  across  the  center, 
and  out  pops  a  lump  of  pulp  as  white  as  snow,  about  the  size  of  a 
small  peach,  divided  into  sections  like  the  interior  of  an  orange, 
which  melts  in  your  mouth  and  has  such  an  exquisite  flavor  that 
it  richly  deserves  the  title  of  the  prince  of  fruits 

The  gardens  of  the  Gcivernor-General  remind  us  of  the  beau- 
tiful gardens  we  saw  in  Singapore.  Here,  too,  we  found  a  collec- 
tion of  wild  animals  which  would  do  credit  to  a  public  zoological 
garden.  There  were  many  species  of  most  beautiful  orchids  and 
one  specie  of  tree  which  is  said  to  grow  in  the  air,  but  in  reality 
is  a  parasite  that  has  taken  the  Ufe  of  the  tree  upon  which  it  fed 
in  its  infancy.  As  all  dead  trees  in  this  moist  climate  soon  decay, 
leaving  the  parasite  to  sustain  itself  by  the  string-like  branches  that 
have  hung  over  and  taken  root  in  the  ground,  an  appearance  is 
given  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  the  air,  while  you  may  spread  its 
branches  and  step  into  an  enclosure  directly  under  it. 

The  bird  of  paradise  is  also  to  be  found  in  Java,  rivalling  the 
humming-bird  in  its  beauty,  but  we  must  not  neglect  the  more  sub- 
stantial products  which  have  made  Java  a  familiar  household  word 
in  every  home,  where  that  delicious  beverage,  coffee,  crowns  the 
morning  meal. 

The  coffee-berry  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia  and  Arabia.  Leon- 
ard Rauwolf,  a  German  physician,  was  probably  the  first  to  make 
coffee  known  in  Europe,  by  the  account  of  his  travels,  printed  in 
1573.  In  London  the  first  coffee  house  was  established  in  New- 
man's Court,  Cornhill,  in  1652,  by  a  Greek  named  Pasquet.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  17th  century  it  was  carried  from  Mocha  to 
Batavia,  by  Wieser,  a  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  where  it  was 
soon  extensively  planted.  The  Dutch  were  not  slow  to  appreciate 
the  marketable  value  of  this  new  product  which  was  growing  into 
general  use  in  Europe,  and  as  the  government's  power  extended 
over  the  island,  its  revenue  from  the  natives  being  one-sixth  of 
their  product,  together  with  a  fair  price  which  they  paid  for  the  , 
balance  of  the  crop,  enabled  the  Dutch  merchants  to  maintain  a 
monopoly  and  for  many  years  expert  buyers  of  coffee  in  America 
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as  well  as  in  Europe  knew  they  must  look  to  Holland  for  the  gen- 
uine product  popularly  known  as  "Old  Dominion  Java." 

Mr,  S.  said  probably  about  four-fifths  of  the  coffee  now  sold 
in  Europe  and  America  as  Java,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  Mocha  cof- 
fee, so-called,  never  saw  either  country,  but  the  introduction  of 
the  coffee  tree  in  Java  and  the  discovery  that  the  berry  there  grown 
has  an  especially  fine  flavor,  has  made  Java  a  mine  of  wealth  to 
the  Netherlands. 

The  old  method  of  separating  the  coffee  berry  from  the  husk 
was  very  laborious,  being  done  by  pounding  out  the  berry  in  stone 
motars  with  heavy  stone  pestles.  Now  all  the  large  estates  have 
improved  machinery.  The  berry  as  it  comes  from  the  tree  is 
about  the  size  of  an  English  walnut ;  the  bean  is  encased  in  a  thick 
husk,  and  the  great  point  in  the  preparation  is  to  remove  the  husk 
without  injuring  the  bean.  Pounding  by  hand  is  likely  to  damage 
the  bean  by  breaking  it,  and  when  this  is  done  the  market  value 
of  the  coffee  is  considerably  reduced.  Inventors  have  studied  the 
problem,  and  a  good  many  machines  have  been  devised  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  separation.  The  most  successful  one  thus  far  is 
the  invention  of  an  Englishman  in  Ceylon,  and  his  machines  are  in 
use  all  over  the  coffee  producing  world. 

He  has  called  the  principle  of  specific  gravity  to  his  aid,  and 
made  it  very  useful.  The  coffee  berry  floats  on  the  water,  as  the 
husk  is  \iery  light,  but  the  bean  by  itself  sinks  to  the  bottom.  A 
stream  of  water  floats  the  berries  along  a  narrow  channel  and  feeds 
them  automatically  into  a  groove  where  two  plates  of  copper  re- 
volve in  opposite  directions  about  half  an  inch  apart.  These  plates 
crush  the  berry,  but  do  not  injure  the  bean ;  the  husk  and  bean  to- 
gether are  carried  to  a  trough  where  the  bean  sinks  and  is  caught 
in  a  tub,  Avhile  the  useless  husk  floats  away  to  whatever  distance 
the  water  is  made  to  carry  it.  The  coffee  is  then  spread  out  on  a 
platform  and  dried  in  the  sun  and  it  is  afterwards  sorted,  win- 
nowed and  made  ready  for  market.  The  work  is  supervised  by 
Dutch  overseers,  but  all  the  manual  labor  is  performed  bv  natives. 

There  is  much  more  of  interest  which  we  saw  in  Java  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  a  circumstantial  account  of  which  will  be  given 
in  o«r  next  article. 

{To  be  continuedi)  ■'', 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Nothing  with  which  we  need  have  to  do  occurred  until  tlie  Christmas 
week  came  round.  One  morning  about  thrse  days  before  that  festive  day, 
Alice  Overton  came  into  the  office  late.  This  was  in  itself  very  startHng  for 
it  had  never  before  happened,  but  her  evident  agitation  was  even  more  re- 
markable. She  usually  said  good  morning,  and  went  immediately  to  her 
room';  but,  on  this  occasion  she  looked  hurriedly  about  the  office  and  -said- 
to  Markland,  who  was  the  only  person  there,     "Has  Mr.  Radcliff  come?" 

Harry  told  her  he  had,  and  added:  "He  asked  for  you  and  then  said 
he'd  be  back  in  an  hour." 

"Has  he  gone  out  of  the  building,  Mr.  Markland?"  she  asked  anxiously, 
her  voice  very  unsteady. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  answered  the  good-natured  Harry,  much  surprised 
by  her  manner  and  feeling  sure  that  something  must  be  most  pressing  to 
induce  her  thus  to  converse  during  office  hOurs,  or  at  any  other  time  with 
him.     '"I  don't  really  know,  but  if  you  want  him  I'll  see  if  T  can  find,  him." 

She  said  she  did  want  to  see  the  merchant,  and  begged  Markland  to  go 
at  ance  and  if  possible  bring  him  to  her. 

"I  want  to  go  home  again  and  must  see  him,"  she  said.  "Please  go  at 
once." 

Harry  found  Mr.  Radcliff  just  hastening  out  of  the  building,  and  hurrying 
up  to  him  was  about  to  deliver  his  message  when  that  gentleman  said:  "I'll 
be  back  shortly,  Markland;  I'm  in  a  great  hurry." 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Harry  persistently,  "but  Miss  Overton  begged  me  to 
come  and  tell  you  she  must  see  you  at  once.  I  don't  think  she  is  well  and  I 
think  she  wants  to  get  off.  •. 

"Why   that's   bad   news    indeed,"    answered    Radcliff.     "It's    a    bad    time.  • 
we're  rushed  to  death.     I'll  come  and  see  her  though  I  ought  to  be  out  of 
here  now." 
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They  found  Miss  Overton  standing  in  exactly  the  same  place,  with  her 
hat  and  wrap  still  on.  As  soon  as  they  came  in  she  said  hurriedly  and  with- 
out looking  up  at  them:  "Mr.  Radcliff,  I  must  go  home  again  at  once;  I 
am  needed  very  much,  sir.  1  may  not  return  for  some  days.  I  am  very 
sorry,  but  indeed  I  cannot  help  it,"  and  Markland  saw,  in  spite  of  her  effort 
to  hide  the  fact,  that  some  great  sorrow  was  heavy  upon  her. 

"It's  a  bad  time,"  answered  the  merchant.  '1  don't  see  how  anyone  can 
need  you  more  than  we  do  at  this  time.  Of  course,  if  you  were  ill  that 
would  be  another  matter.  I  wish  you'd  try  to  make  some  other  arrange- 
ment if  possible." 

Then  she  looked  up  into  his  face  and  the  tears  would  not  be  kept  back 
as  she  answered:  "111?  I  am  worse  than  ill.  My  heart  is  breaking;  I 
must  go." 

"My  God,  girl !  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  didn't  think  it  could  be  so  seri- 
ous. Of  course,  go  at  once,  or  stop,  you  are  not  fit  to  go  alone.  Markland, 
you  go  with  her.  She's  not  to  leave  here  in  this  condition.  Sit  down,  child, 
and  compose  yourself,  you  know.  I — I  really  am  sorry  for  you,  whatever 
the  matter  is,  upon  my  word."  Then  he  came  to  her  and  tried  to  seat  her 
in  his  chair. 

"No !  no,"  she  exclaimed.  "I  am  not  ill ;  please  believe  I  would  not  go 
if  I  could  help  it,  and  do  not  insist  upon  sending  anyone  with  me.  I  am 
quite  able  to  go  alone."  So  saying  she  started  out,  but  as  she  reached  the 
door  she  turned  and  said,  the  tears  still  dimming  her  eyes  and  a  longing, 
hungry  expression  coming  over  her,  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Radcliff,  and  I  hope 
your  Christmas  may  be  a  happy  one  and  yours,  too,  Mr.  Markland." 

Before  either  of  them  could  reply  she  had  vanished.  "It's  very  strange," 
said  Mr.  Radcliff.  "I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it,  but  Lord,  Harry,  she 
may  need  her  money.  T  forgot  that  and  she  wouldn't  ask.  Here,  you  try 
to  catch  her,  will  you."  He  hastily  counted  out  the  money,  saying  she  might 
not  find  it  convenient  to  have  a  check  cashed,  and  adding  to  the  usual  amount 
a  small  "Christmas  mite,"  and  bidding  Markland  tell  her  she  need  not  hurry 
back,  handed  him  the  envelope  and  sat  down  apparently  forgetful  of  that 
important  something  that  had  been  taking  him  from  the  building  a  few 
minutes  before. 

Knowing  the  direction  in  which  Alice  Overton  went  on  leaving  the 
office,  and  being  a  rapid  walker,  Harry  soon  came  up  with  her.  She  started 
violently  when  he  called  to  her.  "What  is  it?"  she  asked,  stopping  and  turn- 
ing to  him.  "I  can  get  home  alone.  I  don't  want  you  to  come  with  me. 
Please  tell  Mr.  Radcliff  I  wouldn't  let  you." 

"He  asked  me  to  bring  this  to  you,"  replied  Markland.,  giving  her  the 
envelope.  "He  forgot  it  and  he  has  enclosed  a  little  Christmas  present,  as 
he  does  not  expect  to  see  you  again  before  that  time.  He  says  you  are  not  to 
hurry  back  'til  you  can  be  spared  at  home,  and— well,  I  wish  you'd  let  me 
WU  ?  cab,  if  you  won't  Jet  ipe  §o  with  you.    It  is  col4  an<3  you  are  not  well, 
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beside  which  you'll  get  home  quicker  if  you  will  take  my  suggestion."  She 
shook  her  head  at  first,  but  seeming  to  feel  that  there  was  truth  in  what  he 
said,  she  consented  to  let  him  do  as  he  wished. 

"I  am  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Markland,"  she  said,  as  the  cab  came  up.  "In- 
deed I  am,  and  to  Mr.  Radcliff.  I  shall  return  to  my  desk  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  the  confidential  clerk  replied,  "that  this  trouble  has 
come  upon  you,  and  hope  it  may  prove  less  serious  than  you  think.  What 
direction  do  I  give  the  driver?" 

"Straight  on.  I  will  direct  him  where  to  put  me  down.  Good-bye  and 
thank  you  again."  With  these  words  she  was  driven  away  and  Markland 
immediately  returned,  reporting  to  his  chief  what  he  had  done  and  noting 
particularly  that  the  girl  had  been  unwilling  to  let  him  direct  the  driver. 

"She  is  the  strangest  woman  I  have  ever  known,"  he  said.  "There's  some 
mystery  she  is  guarding  very  jealously,  sir." 

"Yes,  perhaps  I'm  wrong  in  keeping  her,"  said  Radoliff  thoughtfully,  but 
I  like  her  and  she  is  a  faithful  worker,  I  know  no  more  of  her  private  history 
than  you  do." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

There  were  great  preparations  at  the  Bond's  home  for  the  Christmas 
festivities.  Harry  would  come  home  for  the  day,  and  that  meant  great  things 
to  the  three  who  dwelt  there.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  whispering  and 
consulting  in  private.  Sometimes  it  was  Kate  and  Mrs.  Bond  whose  heads 
were  together,  and  then  old  Tom  was  left  free  to  devour  the  paper  uninter- 
rupted for  hours  at  a  time.  Again  it  was  the  two  old  folks,  and  it  was  very 
easy  to  see  that  they  had  a  great  secret  which  it  seemed-  to  Kate.was  in  much 
danger  of  leaking- out  prematurely  since  Aunt  Jane  was  constantly  admon- 
ishing her  husband  to  be  careful,  and  declaring  "he  couldn't  be  trusted  as 
safely  as  a  baby."  He  was  big  with  something  and  on  Christmas  eve,  after  a 
masterful  struggle  with  himself  for  several  days,  aided  as  we  have  said,  by 
his  wife,  the  secret  was  brought  to  light  in  the  following  manner 

■  "Jane  mydear"  said  the  old  gentleman,  at  the  breakfast  table  that  morning 
if  Kate  will  stop  at  the  store  today,  I'll  have  that  ready  for  you,  I'd  send  it 
up  but  the  boys  are  busy,  and  I  think  I'd  rather  have  Kate  call  for  it  anyhow," 
and  he  looked  as  though  he  thought  he  had  made  a  diplomatic  stroke,  which 
must  surely  aUay  all   suspicion  of  anything  unusual. 

"I  am  going  out,"  said  Kate  demurely  and  trying  to  look  serious  in  spite 
of  her  inclination  to  laugh,  and  I  will  stop  at  the  store,  that  is,"  she  added 
mischievously,  "  if  the  parcel  wont  be  very  large." 

Tom  was  unnecessarily  anxious  in  his  assurance  that  it  would  not  be  at 
all    heavy,    and    even    Aunt   Jane    displayed    great    interest    in    the    matter, 
declaring  the  parcel  would'n't  be  any  trouble  at  all 

According^',  after  Kate  had  done  some  little  errands  she  had  in  town, 
she  called  at  the  store.  Walking  rapidly  through  the  long  array  of  articles, 
which  made  up  the  stock  of  this  general  store,  a  stock  which  supplied  house- 
hold necessities,  farm  implements,  and  an  hundred  varities  of  things,  she 
entered  the  little  office  where  she  found  Mr.  Bond  an.xiously  awating  her 
coming. 

"Well  Sir!  T  came  for  the  parcel"  said  Kate  smiling,  "is  it  ready;  I'm  in 
a  great  hurry  you  know". 

Old  Tom's  face  fell  for  a  moment,  but  he  brightened  up  again  as  he 
responded  "why  yes !  oh  yes !  its  ready.  I  suppose  you  did'nt  notice  any 
changes  in  the  store  did  you?     We've  been  altering  things  a  bit" 

Kate  said  she  had  not  noticed  but  would  on  her  way  out,  and  he  imme- 
diately handed  her  the  little  package  saying  it  was  to  be  given  to  his  wife, 
and  walked  with  Kate  to  the  little  office  door,  where  he  stopped,  bidding  her 
be  sure  and  look  about,  as  he  wanted  to  know  what  she  thought  of  the  changes. 
Then  the  sly  old  fox  pretended  to  go  back  to  his  desk  but  as  soon  as  her 
hack  was.  fairly  turned  he  stole   softly  again  to  the  door  and  watched  her. 

She  looked  very  carefully  about  her  this  time;  she  really  thought  there 
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must  be  some  special  decorations  as  the  old  gentleman  seemed  to  take  such 
pride  in  the  matter,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  little  extra  show  of  Christmas 
goods,  she  could  discover  nothing.  She  was  just  on  the  point  of  asking  the 
clerk,  about  the  matter,  not  dreaming  she  was  so  closely  watched  from  the 
little  office,  when  suddenly  she  noticed  the  absence  of  two  large  barrels 
which  had  stood  in  the  same  place  it  seemed  to  her,  ever  since  she  could 
remember  the  store  at  all.  Then  she  looked  again  on  the  shelves  and  saw 
that  many  bottles  she  had  often  seen  there,  were  gone.  The  truth  began 
now  to  flash  upon  her.  Old  Tom  still  stood  watching;  how  he  was  enjoying 
the  sight.  Her  arms  were  full  of  bundles,  but  no  sooner  did  Kate  realize 
what  had  been  done,  than  she  forgot  her  hurry,  turned  hastily  back,  and  fairly 
ran  to  the  old  man.  He  beat  a  hasty  retreat  but  she  had  caught  hnn  watching 
He  could  not  leave  off  in  time  to  prevent  that,  not  he.  True  he  ran  back  like 
a  school  boy  who  had  perpetrated  some  monster  trick,  and  been  hopelessly 
discovered,  in  the  act.  He  got  back  to  his  seat  at  the  desk,  and  tried  to'  seem 
much  engrossed  in  his  papers,  but  that  did  not  save  him  from  what  followed 
nor  are  we  at  all  sure  he  wanted  to  be  saved. 

Kate  came  running  in,  down  went  the  bundles  on  the  floor,  how  fortu- 
nate there  was  nothing  breakable  in  them,  and  throwing  her  arms  about 
the  old  man's  neck  she  exclaimed,  "Oh!  how  good  how  good  I  This  is  my 
Christmas  present  and  I  never  have  and  never  shall  again  receive  one  that  is 
half  so  nice,  and  she  kissed  him  adding  earnestly,  I  was  sure  you'd  do  it, 
if  you  once  thought  you  ought  to.  I  dont  know  what  to  say,  I  am  so  glad 
and  so  thankful,"  and  tears  of  real  joy  filled  her  bright  eyes. 

"I  dont  care  how  long  you've  a  mind  to  choke  me  Kate"  the  old  man  said 
Init   I'll  just  shut  the  door  and  then  come  back   again." 

Then  Kate  said  in  great  confusion,  that  she  had- forgotten  where  she  was 
and  that  if  she  had  any  more  "choking"  to  do,  she  could  wait  until  she 
had  him  at  home.  Tell  me  though,  she  said,  as  they  picked  up  the  bundles 
together,  when  did  you  decide  to  do  this  and  have'n't  you  lost  i  great  deal  by 
it? 

"Why  Jane  put  me  up  to  it  pretty  much  he  answered  putting  the  last 
bundles  into  her  arms,  'and  as  for  my  loosing  something,  I  dont  think  I 
mind  that  Kate,  its  worth  much  to  see  your  happy  face,  and  Jane  deserves 
all  the  credit." 

Then  Kate  hurried  home  where  she  found  the  old  lady  deep  in  her 
Christmas  baking,  her  plump  arms  bared  to  the  elbow.s,  and  covered  with 
flour.  Down  went  the  bundles  again,  but  this  time  on  the  table,  and  flour 
or  no  flour,  the  good  woman  was  seized  upon  and  hugged  and  kissed^  cried 
over  and  laughed  over  just  as  long  as  Kate  chose.  Aunt  Jane  did  not  mind 
her.mterruption  a  bit,  not  she,  understanding  that  this  was  the  only  way 
Kate  had  of  expressing  what  she  felt. 

"He  says  it  was  you  who  put  it  in  his  head  Aunt  Jane",  she  exclaimed. 
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"It  was'n't,  it  was  you  child.  He  told  me  what  he  thought  of  doing,  and 
of  course  I  did'n't  object;  I  was  glad  of  it,  after  what  you  told  us  that 
night,  but  as  to  my  telling  him  to  do  it,  I  never  did.  He  never  takes  a  bit 
of  credit  to  himself,  but  he's  the  best  man  that  ever  lived  Kate,  and  he'd 
rather  cut  off  his  right  hand  than  do  what  he  is'n't  quite  sure  is  right." 

"I  know  all  that,  responded  the  girl  seriously  ;'it  is  ever  thus ;  he  gives  all 
the  credit  to  you  and  you  to  him,  but  I  understand.  It  is  both  of  you,  and 
if  I  dion't  learn  goodness  and  kindness  toward  others,  in  this  house,  it  will 
be  because  I  can't  be  taught  such  things^." 

Then  Aunt  Jane  bemoaned  the  fact  thet  there  was  flour  all  over  Kate's 
very  best  gown,  but  she  laughed  and  said  she  did'n't  care  because  it  only 
needed  a  good  brush  to  remove  that  evil. 

A  little  later  when  Kate  had  her  own  pretty  arms  in  the  flour  she  said 
"do  you  know  what  I  did  at  the  store  Aunt  Jane?"  That  good  soul  declared 
she  could'n't  imagine.  "I  just  hugged  and  kissed  him  with  all  my  might  until 
he  laughed  and  said  he  did'n't  care  how  long  I  "choked"  him  if  I'd  let  him 
shut  the  office  door,  I  had  forgotten  all  about  where  I  was,  and  that  I  might 
be  seen,"  and  the  two  laughed  heartily  at  the  circumstance  as  they  worked, 
away  at  the  baking. 

Harry  had  arranged  to  leave  New  York  on  the  evening  train  so  that 
he  might  reach  home  early  on  Christmas  morning.  He  had  called  in  company 
with  one  of  the  clerks  from  Radcliffs,  at  the  room  of  his  new  acquaintance 
Gorham  and  they  had  made  a  jolly  night  of  it.  Again  Markland  had  taken 
more  than  the  glass  referred  to  in  his  letter  to  Kate,  and  this'  time  he  was 
quite  sure  that  he  did  not  feel  at  all  comfortable  the  next  day  either  in  body 
or  in  mind.  Gorham  was  facinating  and  Harry  liked  him  better  than  ever, 
after  the  second  meeting. 

The  weather  was  intensely  cold  and  Christmas  morning  was  ushered  in 
by  a  heavy  snow.  Harry  reached  the  little  station  on  time,  early  as  it  was, 
and  cold  as  it  was  Tom  Bond  and  his  idol  Kate  were  there  to  welcome  him. 
Such  a  welcome  it  was ;  the  old  man  shaking  hands  warmly  with  him,  and 
telling  him  he  had  received  good  accounts  from  Radcliffs,  and  that  he  was 
proud  of  him,  while  Kate  was  radient  with  joy  of  having  him  back  again 
even  for  one  short  day. 

Aunt  Jane  stood  ready  to  receive  them  when  they  arrived  at  the  house. 
Such  talking  ^s  there  was  that  day;  such  telling  of  the  doings  in  New  York 
by  Harry,  and  such  telling  of  the  changes  in  the  little  town  by  the  others. 
Then  too,  there  was  the  exchange  of  the  presents,  which  made  every  one 
very  happy  because  each  felt  sure  of  the  heart  that  had  prompted  the  gift. 
Harry  brought  a  fine  pipe  for  Mr.  Bond,  a  complete  sewing  or  work  box 
for  Aunt  Jane,  and  a  delicate  piece  of  silk,  out  of  which  Kate  was  to  make  a 
fine  dress. 

Kate  gave  warm  slippers  to  both  the  gentlemen,  and  b.-^ndkcrchiefs, 
with  exquisite  hand  work  done  by  her  own  nimble  fingers  to  Aunt  Jane. 
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The  good  old  lady  gave  Harry  some  fine  linen  ware  and  a  neat  pin  for 
his  scarf,  a  great  coat  in  which  no  man  could  feel  the  cold,  even  if  he  tried 
to  do  so,  to  her  husband,  and  a  pretty  ring  with  a  small  ruby  to  Kate. 

The  old  gentleman  presented  Harry  with  a  rather  substantial  looking 
silver  watch,  at  the  same  time  informing  him  that  his  own  watch,  which  was 
just  like  it,  had  done  excellent  service  for  twenty  years.  To  his  wife  he 
gave  a  beautiful  broach,  and  then  rather  dubiously  handed  Kate  a  tiny  box 
saying  "I  had  it  made  Kate;  Jane  wasn't  taken  with  the  idea,  and  she  said 
you  would'n't  wear  it.  If  you  don't  like  it  you  need'n't  put  it  on  just  to 
please  me.  Kate  opened  the  box  and  there  all  embedded  in  cotton  lay  a  tiny 
breast  pin  of  pure  gold,  madie  in  the  shape  of  a  "cork-screw,"  the  screw  being 
turned  back  towards   the  handle   which  had   a   small   diamond   set   in   it. 

"You  see"  explained  old  Tom  before  Kate  could  say  a  word,  "the  screw 
is  useless  in  that  shape,  and  I  got  it  made  to  remind  you  that  a  certain 
troublesome  matter  was  off  your  mind  at  this  Christmas  time  by  Jane"  and 
he  looked  so  entirely  satisfied  with  this  master  piece  of  originality,  that  even 
his  wife,  who  could  not  think  his  meaning  very  aptly  expressed  by  thisi  strange 
emblem,     repressed  her  smile,  while  Harry  looked  much  mystified. 

Kate  took  the  little  pin  up  from  its  little  box,  looked  fondly  at  it  and  at 
the  giver,  and  putting  it  into  her  dress  said,  taking  the  old  man's  hand  and 
caressing  it  affectionately,  "it  shall  mean  all  that  you  intended  to  me ;  it 
shall  mean  that  you  and  Aunt  Jane  did  this  thing  for  which  I  so  hoped  and 
prayed,  and  which  you  knew  would  make  me  so  happy  at  this  time.  I  will 
always  keep  it  and  be  proud,  very  proud  to  wear  it  S'ir." 

Then  did  Tom  Bond  look  triumphantly  at  his  wife  who  had  discouraged 
him,  and  said,     "Jane  Bond  what     did  I  tell  you?" 

Of  course  all  this  had  to  be  explained  to  Harry,  and  everybody  started  to 
do  this  at  the  same  time,  but  the  old  gentleman,  elated  with  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  a  great  victory  in  the  matter  of  the  pin,  insisted  that  he  alone 
could  tell  the  thing  properly,  and  by  virtue  of  his  interrupting  the  others, 
and  his  big  loud  voice,  he  gained  the  day  and  told  a  story  which  made  the 
women  protest  loudly,  while  Harry  grew  more  puzzled  than  before.  Tom 
represented  that  Kate  was,  to  use  his  own  phraseology,  "bossing  the  whole 
establishment."  That  she  was  openly  aided  and  abbeted  by  his  wife,  and  that 
he,  being  a  helpless  minority,  had  no  say  at  all.  He  said  she  had  gotten  into  an 
argument  with  him,  violently  condemned  a  profitable  branch  of  his  business, 
and  had  ordered  it  to  be  stopped.  He  was  forced  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
peace  of  mind  to  obey,  since  Jane  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  This  he  de- 
clared was  all  there  was  to  tell,  except  that  Kate  having  obtained  just  what 
she  wanted,  had,  right  in  his  office,  with  the  door  into  his  store  wide  open, 
put  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  held  on  'til  he  had  been  forced  to  beg  her, 
at  least  to  release  him  so  that  he  might  close  the  door,  he  being  in  mortal 
dread,  lest  some  one  would  see  what  was  going  on  and  report  the  same  to  his 
wife,    "who"    said    he,    "is   a    very    jealous    woman    Harry,    as    you    know," 
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and  having  delivered  himself  of  all  this,  in  the  face  of  the  powerful  majority, 
he  so  pretended  to  fear,  he  indulged  in  such  violent  laughter  that  even  Kate, 
whose  confusion  was  very  apparent,  could  not  help  laughing  with  him.  The 
old  folks  managed  to  leave  the  brother  and  sister  alone  for  an  hour 
during  the  day.  Mrs.  Bond  thought  she'd  like  a  little  nap,  and  her  lord  be- 
thought him  that  he  had  not  read  the  paper  on  the  previous  evening. 

"I  was'n't  let,  mind  you  Harry"  he  said.  "They  have  it  all  their  own 
way  here  with  me,  and  you'd  have  to  stand  the  same  thing  if  you  stayed  in 
this  house."  and  again  he  laughed  his  big,  noisy  infectious  laugh,  at  his  own 
jes-t,  beating  a  hasty  retreat  as  he  did   so.  {To    be    continued.) 


^  ~^"Hj  TINGAREE  is  a  queer  name  for  a  highwayman,  isn't 
^  S.  ^  it.  Well,  Stingaree  belonged  to  a  queer  profession. 
^  "^^  ^  He  was  a  dandy  robber  who  did  some  very  extraor- 
-^^Mr-  dinary  things  in  ways  that  were  highly  diverting. 
Raffles  double,  one  might  say,  with  a  few  added  charms.  The  book 
is  made  up  of  different  adventures  of  this  man  upon  whose  auda- 
cious head  there  is  a  stifY  price  put.  Think  of  a  robber  chief  who, 
in  order  to  create  an  opportunity  for  a  talented  girl  to  show  the 
quality  of  her  splendid  voice,  "holds  up"  a  concert,  and  at  the  point 
of  two  pistols  commands  the  girl  to  sing.  She  sings ;  a  nobleman 
hears  her  and  her  fortune  is  made.  Having  done  what  he  could 
for  the  girl,  he  gallops  away  upon  his  white  horse,  laughing  at  his 
pursuers.  The  entire  series  of  tales  are  as  original  and  as  full  of 
color.  The  author,  E.  W.  Hornung,  knows  exactly  how  to  lead  up 
to  a  laughable  or  surprising  denouement.  Stingaree  is  so  fascinat- 
ingly wicked  that  we  are  always  forgiving  him  his  trespasses  for 
the  sake  of  his  entertaining  methods.  The  book  is  beautifully  il- 
lustrated by  George  Lambert.     (Chas.  Scribners'  Sons.) 


.  "They  are  going  toward  that  Panama  Canal  Commission  in  a 
decidedly  novel  way." 
"How  is  that?" 

"Why,  Chief  Engineer  Wallace  draws  his  plans  and  President 
Shonts  draws  his  deductions." 

"And  what  do  the  others  do  ?" 
"They  draw  their  pay." 

— The  li^ ashing  ton  Mirror. 
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Stranded. 

Alone  in  London !  It  was  a  dismal  reflection,  but  one  that  must 
occur  to  scores  of  Americans  stranded  in  gray  old  London.  My 
kith  and  kin  were  across  the  bounding  ocean,  no  doubt  thinking  of 
me  as  I  was  thinking  of  them,  but  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  only 
served  to  fill  my  lonely  room  with  shadows,  and  shadows  are  not 
exactly  the  best  of  company  at  any  time,  least  of  all  at  the  season 
sacred  to  holly  and  mistletoe. 

I  was  aroused  from  my  brown  study  by  the  ringmg  of  the 
electric  bell  in  the  hall. 

"Who  on  earth  can  it  be?"  I  asked  myself,  and  then  added, 
as  I  glanced  at  the  solemn-faced  clock:  "Oh,  of  course,  the  post- 
man." I  forgot  for  the  moment  that  even  the  postmen  were  tak- 
ing a  holidiay  and  were  in  the  bosoms  of  their  families  and  preparing 
the  way  for  the  usual  after-Bank-Holiday  indigestion. 

I  went  into  the  hall,  turned  up  the  electric  light,  and  opened 
the  door.  A  light  footstep  sounded  on  the  stairs,  and,  to  my  utter 
astonishment,  a  woman  appeared.  Before  I  had  time  to  utter  a 
word  she  came  rapidly  toward  me,  and  exclaimed:  "Jack — is  it 
really  Jack  Deering?" 

"Who  are  you  ?"  I  gasped,  for  that  is  my  name  and  she  had  it 
pat  enough. 

The  stranger  raised  her  veil  and  disclosed  a  pretty  face,  with 
cheeks  aglow  and  eyes  sparkling.  The  sight  was  pleasing  enough, 
but  it  didn't  help  my  memory. 

"Don't  you   remember  me?     I   see  you   don't,"   she    went   on 
with  feminine  impetuosity.     "I'm  Hilda  Groves!" 
"Hilda  Groves!" 

"Surely  you  recollect  the  old  days  in  Digger's  Gulch  in  '94?" 

The  whole  thing  came  back  to  me  with  a  rush. 

Hilda  Groves  had  come  out  to  that  golden  but  ungodly  spot 

with  a  theatrical  company,  and  had  been  stranded.     I  took  pity  on 

her,  gave  her  some  temporary  assistance,  got  her  a  situation  in  the 

bar  of  a  hotel — it  was  better  than  starving,  anyway,  better  than  a 
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lot  of  things  in  Digger's  Gnlch — and  she  had  stayed  there  until  she 
had  saved  enough  to  get  clear  of  the  hateful  spot. 

"But  how  on  earth  did  you" 

She  raised  her  hand — it  was  a  little  gesture  that  had  often 
quelled  a  drunken  turmoil  in  the  bar  of  the  Digger's  Rest — and  I 
was  dumb. 

"Extraordinary  things  happen  in  life,"  she  said,  with  a  laugh, 
"and  the  world's  very  small.  I  only  arrived  in  London  yesterday, 
and  I'm  staying  in  a  wretched  little  hotel  near  Euston." 

"Stranded  again?"  I  asked,  thinking  of  Digger's  Gulch  and 
the  diamond-studded  scoundrel  of  a  manager,  who  got  away  under 
a  pile  of  rags  in  a  wagon. 

"Yes,  stranded  again,"  she  laughed.  "This  time  in  the  Mid- 
lands. Just  enough  to  bring  me  to  town,  that's  all.  But  that's  an- 
other story.  To  get  on  with  the  yarn  in  hand,  growing  tired  of  my 
own  society,  I  thought  I  would  go  for  a  stroll.  I  went  just  where 
my  nose  led  me,  and,  strangely  enough,  it  led  me  past  the  entrance 
to  this  building.  The  lace  of  my  shoe  came  undone,  and  I  slipped 
inside  the  doorway  to  do  it  up.  As  I  put  my  foot  on  the  step  my 
eye  fell  on  a  bundle  of  circulars  lying  at  my  feet.  Some  one  had 
evidently  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  delivering  them  to  the 
flats  and  had  done  his  duty  by  leaving  them  in  a  heap  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  steps.  I  glanced  at  the  names,  for  woman  always  was 
and  always  will  be  very  curious,  and  you  will  scarcely  believe  it, 
but  the  very  top  one  in  the  bundle  bore  the  familiar  name,  'Jo'lm 
Deering,'  Esq.'  'I  wonder  if  it's  Jack,'  I  said  to  myself,  and  then 
I  resolved  to  find  out.  Screwing  up  my  courage  I  rang  the  bell 
and  here  I  am." 

"Extraordinary,   indeed,"   I   said.     "Sounds  like   a  play  or  a 

penny  novelette.     Of  course,   I'm  glad  to  see  you,  but" and 

then  I  hesitated. 

She  caught  the  idea  at  once.     She  was  always  a  smart  girl. 

"Married?"  she  asked  in  a  whisper,  inclining  her  head  toward 
tlie  open  door. 

"No,"  I  answered,  "not  yet." 

She  paused  and  her  lips  parted.  She  closed  her  eyes  Just  a 
tiny  bit,  looked  at  me  wickedly,  and  then  said,  "Oh !" 

I  took  her  meaning  again.     I  should  have  been  a  dullard  if  I 
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had  failed  to. 

"Wrong  again,"  I  said     "I'm  all  alone." 

"Quite  alone?" 

"There's  the  clock,"  I  said;  "that's  the  only  live  thing  about 
the  place,  barring  myself.     Even  my  man's  out." 

"Poor  old  chap,"  she  said  softly,  "to  be  alone.  I'm  alone,  too," 
she  added. 

"Do  you  want  to  come  in  ?" 

It  was  a  wholly  unnecessary  question  to  ask,  having  regard  to 
her  confession  of  loneliness,  but  on  occasions  of  surprise  it  is  no 
uncommon  failing  to  ask  unnecessary  questions. 

"I  should  like  to." 

"But  you  know  it's  hardly  the  right  thing." 

"Why  not?" — she  colored  up  delightfully — "why  not?  Why 
should  we  two,  poor,  lonely  souls,  whom  Fortune  has  brought  to- 
gether after  years  of  separation,  drift  apart  with  a  chilly  'how-do- 
you-do?' " 

There  didn't  seem  any  particular  reason  why  we  should,  save 
the  laws  laid  down  by  Mrs.  Grundy,  which  altereth  not,  and  which 
do  not  take  into  consideration  the  yearnings  of  lonely  souls. 

I  pointed  the  way  and  she  came  in.  I  hung  about  in  the  hall 
a  bit,  calling  myself  an  ass  for  acting  so  precipitately,  and  when 
I  came  into  the  den  she  had  taken  off  her  hat  before  the  mirror, 
as  if  it  was  what  she  was  accustomed  to  do  every  day  of  her  life. 

"Have  I  changed  very  much  ?"  she  asked,  laughingly,  as  she 
turned  toward  me  and  looked  me  squarely  in  the  face  with  her 
twinkling  blue  eyes,  eyes  that  rough  miners  had  written  poems  about 
— oh.  Lord,  such  poems ! 

"You  are  prettier  than  you  were  and  you've  grown.  You 
were  a  shrimp  of  a  thing  out  at  the  diggings." 

"And  you  are  quite  gray  and  delightfully  solemn,"  she  said, 
as  she  sat  down  before  the  fire.  "Let  me  try  to  cheer  you  up.  I'll 
tell  you  some  of  my  adventures  first,  and  when  I've  finished  you 
can  tell  me  some  of  yours." 

We  talked  until  we  got  hungry.  We  both  thought  of  supper 
simultaneously. 

The  striking  of  twelve  reminded  me  once  more  of  Madame 
Grundy. 
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"You  must  be  off,"  I  said.  "London  is  a  terribly  moral  place, 
and  if  you  are  not  careful  you  may  lose  your  character  before  you 
can  turn  round." 

She  stood  in  the  door  for  a  moment  while  I  put  on  my  hat  and 
coat  to  see  her  into  a  cab. 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  Jack,"  she  said,  "I  wonder  if  you'd  mind 
doing  me  a  little  favor.  I  received  a  check  from  an  old  friend  in 
the  city  late  last  night — he's  my  father's  trustee,  you  know — and 
it's  crossed  and  I  don't  know  how  to  get  it  changed.  It's  only  for 
a  pony.  Would  you  mind  giving  me  an  exchange  check  made  out 
to  bearer?" 

I  scrawled  out  the  check  and  gave  it  to  her,  an  idiotic  thing 
to  have  done,  of  course,  the  more  so  as  I  never  write  in  the  amounts, 
but  just  the  figures.     Still,  she  was  so  pretty! 

"Always  the  same  dear  old  Jack,"  putting  her  hands  on  my 
shoulders  and  looking  at  me  witlh  those  blue  eyes — oh,  those 
poems ! 

When  I  got  back  to  my  den  I  felt  in  a  pleasantly  cheerful 
frame  of  mind. 

The  evening  had  passed  off  uncommonly  well,  after  all,  for 
Hilda  was  the  best  of  company,  and  we  had  yarned  and  yarned  and 
joked  and  laughed  and  recalled  reminiscences  of  the  old  days  until 
I  almost  felt  myself  back  at  Digger's  Gulch  again, 

I  was  to  see  her  again ;  that  was  a  promise.  Not  the  follow- 
ing, day,  for  she  had  to  go-  tO'  some  friends  in  the  South,  but  she 
promised  to  make  an  appointment  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

"I  believe  she's  a  little  bit  fond  of  me,"  I  thought,  "and,  upon 
my  word,  she's  not  half  a  bad  sort,  and  she  might  make  a  tidy  little 
wife.  I'm  a  bit  sick  of  all  this  confounded  solitude  and  loneliness, 
this  perpetual  pipe  smoking  and  self-communion,  which  only  makes 
one  gloomy  and  jumpy.  Fancy  her  flitting  about  the  flat,  singing 
like  a  bird  and  running  up  bills  for  frocks  and  things,  and  making 
things  generally  lively  all  round.  Well,  well,  it's  got  to  be  thought 
over.  Bachelorhood  has  its  advantages,  and  it's  not  to  be  changed 
without  mature  consideration." 

With  which  profoundly  philosophic  observation  I  knocked  out 
my  pipe  for  the  seventh  and  last  time,  bolted  the  door,  turned  out 
the  light  and  went  to  bed. 
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Of  course,  Peering  did  not  turn  up  for  breakfast,  and  so  I  had 
to  make  my  own  tea  and  toast.  It  was  just  like  old  days  at  Dig- 
ger's Gulch,  and  I  rather  enjoyed  it.  The  only  detail  wanting  was 
Hilda.     I  couldn't  get  her  out  of  my  mind. 

"How  pretty  she'd  look  sitting  at  the  breakfast  table,"  I  re- 
flected, as  I  cursed  Peering  and  the  Brixton  revelers  for  not  leaving 
out  the  sugar,  "and  when  I  came  home  at  night  she'd  meet  me  with 
a  kiss,  and  it  wouldn't  be  a  sisterly  one." 

Ivimey  wired  me  to  play  golf  with  him,  and  I  went  and  had  a 
good  time.  When  I  got  back  to  my  flat  the  next  day  Peering,  who 
looked  very  bleary-eyed  and  shaky,  and  bore  the  traces  of  the  Brix- 
ton orgy  plainly  stamped  upon  him,  said  there  was  a  gentleman 
waiting  to  see  me. 

"Who  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"Wouldn't  give  me  his  name,  sir,"  he  answered,  mysteriously, 
"but  I  fancy  he's  something  to  do  with  the  perlice.  His  boots  look 
like  it." 

"I'm  Detective-Inspector  Grimes,  of  the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Department,"  said  my  visitor,  as  I  entered.  "Do  you  happen 
to  know  a  young  woman  of  the  name  of  Hilda  Groves?" 

It  was  a  nasty  knock,  as  sudden  as  it  was  unexpected,  but  I 
pulled  myself  together,  kept  a  tight  lip,  and  replied  with  beautiful 
unconcern : 

"Why  do  you  ask?" 

"Well,  she's  'wanted,'  and  we  thought  you  might  help  us  to 
get  on  her  track.  You  see,  she  was  run  to  earth  in  Birmingham, 
but  she  got  away,  and  we  lost  the  scent.  It  was  picked  up  in  Lon- 
don and  lost  again.  She  was  seen  in  this  neighborhood  the  other 
night,  but  as  usual,  she  got  clear  away.  The  next  day,  however,  a 
cabman  brought  a  locket  to  the  lost  property  office,  which  he  had 
found  in  his  vehicle,  and  the  locket  was  engraved  with  the  woman's 
name.  The  cabman  said  he  picked  her  up  at  these  flats  and  drove 
her  to  the  end  of  Euston  Road,  where  she  got  out.  I  came  here  to 
make  inquiries,  and  while  I  was  wondering  which  flat  I  should  go 
to  first  I  caught  sight  of  this  lying  just  outside  your  door,"  and 
from  his  pocket  he  produced  a  large  red  flower, 

"Well?"  I  queried,  still  playing  the  game  of  innocence  for  all 
it  was  worth,  "what  has  that  got  to  do  with  it?" 
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"Just  this,"  said  the  'tec.  "On  the  evening  in  question  Hilda 
Groves  was  wearing  a  hat  trimmed  with  large  red  flowers.  The 
officer  who  saw  her  swears  to  it,  and,  furthermore" — he  might  have 
been  in  the  witness  box  in  the  Old  Bailey,  so  so'lemn  and  precise 
were  his  tones — "a  red  flower,  similar  in  all  respects,  was  found  in 
the  cab  with  the  locket." 

He  looked  at  me  triumphantly.  It  was  getting  very  warm, 
but  I  didn't  turn  a  hair. 

I  remembered  only  too  clearly  that  Hilda  had  worn  a  hat  with 
red  flowers,  and  I  had  remarked  how  well  it  had  suited  her.  The 
flowers  must  have  dropped  from  her  hat. 

"The  coincidence  of  the  flower  in  the  cab  and  outside  your 
door"— 

"Is  certainly  remarkable,"  I  said. 

"And  wants  a  bit  of  explaining." 

"You  shall  have  the  explanation.  It  is  very  simple.  A  lady 
called  upon  me" 

"I  concluded  as  much" 

"What  the  deuce" 

He  pointed  to  a  pair  of  ladies'  gloves  which  stared  us  both  m 
the  face.  The  careless  little  woman  had  left  her  gloves  behind, 
and  that  ass  Peering  had  carefully  arranged  them  on  the  mantle- 
piece  so  that  all  might  see  them. 

"And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  wore  a  hat  with  red  flowers,  no 
uncommon  style  of  trimming,  I  fancy,  but  her  name  was  not  that 
which  you  have  given." 

"Perhaps  not,"  answered  the  man,  drily.  "She's  got  a  dozen 
aliases." 

"She  may  have ;  my  friend  hasn't,"  I  answered. 

"Quite  so,"  said  the  detective,  "quite  so.  P>ut  you'll  under- 
stand that  in  cases  of  this  sort  we  cannot  be  too  careful,  and  we 
thought" 

Once  alone,  there  came  the  inevitable  reaction.  I  fell  into  a 
chair,  limp  and  unhappy.  Hilda  Groves  a  criminal,  hunted  by 
Scotland  Yard,  an  outcast,  for  whom  the  dock  was  hungering?  It 
seemed  impossible — incredible.  And  yet  the  evidence  of  her  identi- 
tv  seemed  overwhelming. 
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Perhaps  she  had  helped  herself  to  some  of  my  modest  goods 
and  chattels.  The  idea  was  too  ghastly  to  be  entertained  for  a  mo- 
ment. It  was  absurd,  ridiculous — but  how  about  her  check?  1 
looked  for  it  everywhere,  but  it  was  not  to  be  seen.  Then  I  sud- 
denly remembered  that  she  had  returned  for  a  moment  to  the  room 
for  her  pocket  handkerchief.     Had  she  pocketed  it? 

I  flew  to  the  telephone  and  rang  up  my  bank. 

"Has  a  check  of  mine  for  $250  been  presented?"  I  yelled;  "if 
not,  stop  it." 

There  was  a  brief  interval,  and  then  through  the  receiver  came 
the  monotonous  voice  of  a  clerk  with  a  cold  in  his  head :  "No,  sir, 
we  haven't  had  a  check  for  $250,  but  there  was  one  for  $2,500  yes- 
terday morning.     It  was  presented  by  a  lady." 

It  was  I  who  was  "stranded"  this  time.  Yes,  I  quite  agree 
with  you.     I  did  deserve  to  be. 

We  print  with  pleasure  the  following  contribution : 

AN  ODE  TO  THE  BLIND  MUSICIAN. 
[The  following  lines  are  respectfully  dedicated  to  Mr.  John 
W.  Bischoff,  the  blind  organist  of  the  First  Congregational  Churchy 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  were  suggested  by  a  little  incident  which 
occurred  recently  at  Scott  Circle,  where  the  eminent  musician  (in- 
stead of  being  assisted)  chivalrously  helped  his  wife  to  board  a 
crowded  street  car  in  the  drizzling  rain,  and,  following  close  beside 
her,  sat  with  passengers  more  blessed  (?)  with  sight  than  he,  yet 
whose  drawn  cheeks  and  furrowed  brows  were  in  strange  contrast 
with  the  radiant,  heavenly  smile  upon  his  face.] 

O  music's  voice  that  saith  to  care,  "Be  barred," 
And  upward  lifts  our  souls  toward  the  stars, 
Whose  rhythmic  use  rude,  reckless  war  profanes 
When  brother-love  should  chant  within  our  veins. 

To   Bischoff's   given   what   wealth   can   never   give — 
The  power  to  stir  men's  souls,  to  make  them  live. 
Contented,  meek,  and,  though  afflicted,  kind — 
Gallant  of  heart  e'en  though  his  eyes  are  blind. 
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The  "windows  of  the  soul"  see  much  that's  vile 
And  much,  to  thinking  ill,  men's  hearts  beguile; 
If  deeds  kept  pace  with  our  perception's  beat 
Ragged,  life's  tune  we'd  play — none  would  be  great! 

But  with  a  cloistered  soul,  by  fate  immured, 
.  His  eyelids  closed — he  plainer  hears  God's  Word, 

And,  catching  strains  of  melody  most  sweet. 
Some  cheering  anthem  he  would  fain  repeat. 

'Long  fancy's  path,  by  evil  things  uncrossed, 
He  sees  what  to  the  "seeing"  man  is  lost. 
Away!  vain  world  if  there  to  us  be  given 
By  sightless  eyes  a  better  view  of  heaven. 

If  seeing  earthly  things  robs  one  of  grace 
And  marketh  shame  or  sadness  on  the  face — 
Are  not  the  blind,  indeed,  more  blessed  than  we 
If  we  but  reckon  in  eternity? 

— Williu-m  H.  Davis. 
1701  Tenth  St.  N.  W. 
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Children's    Department 


GRANDPA'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Well,  here  we  are  again,  boys,  to  learn  how  old  King  Darius 
took  the  defeat  of  his  second  great  army. 

We  are  told  that  he  was  very  angry  and  greatly  mortified  when 
he  received  the  news  of  its  defeat  at  Marathon  by  the  little  Athen- 
ian army.  He  at  once  resolved  to  punish  the  Athenians  and 
immediately  began  to  collect  another  army  from  every  part  of  his 
mighty  empire,  but  before  it  was  ready  the  country  of  Egypt  re- 
belled against  the  sway  of  Persia  and  King  Darius  himself  died. 

His  son  Xerxes,  who  then  became  king,  was  not  as  warlike  as 
his  father  Darius  had  been,  and  but  for  the  persuasions  of  Mar- 
donius,  would  have  listened  to  the  wiser  counsels  of  his  uncle, 
Artabanus,  and  given  up  all  further  attempts  to  conquer  the  Greeks. 

As  it  was,  nearly  nine  years  elapsed  before  the  third  great 
army  was  ready  to  invade  Greece.  The  revolt  was  still  in  progress 
in  Egypt  when  King  Darius  died,  and  was  not  subdued  until  six 
years  had  elapsed  after  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

Persia  was  now  free  to  make  all  kinds  of  preparations  for  the 
conquest  of  Greece.  Not  until  three  years  more  had  elapsed,  how- 
ever, did  Xerxes  get  together  his  mighty  host.  Vast  quantities  of 
eorn  had  to  be  gathered  and  stored  up,  horses  and  camels,  ships 
and  other  means  of  transport  to  be  procured,  but  when  all  was 
ready  it  was  indeed  a  mighty  host.  It  was  said  and  believed  by  the 
Greeks  at  the  time  to  contain  nearly  two  million  fighting  men  be- 
sides the  camp  followers,  who  were  said  to  make  up  about  two  mil- 
lion more.  There  were  soldiers  from  forty-six  nations,  each  na- 
tion being  dressed  in  its  own  peculiar  manner  and  fighting  Avith  its 
native  weapons. 

I  will  tell  you  what  Herodotus  says  about  some  of  these 
troops. 
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"The  Assyrians  on  the  expedition  had  hehnets  of  brcjnze 
twisted  in  a  foreign  way  that  is  not  easy  to  describe,  and  they  had 
shields  and  spears  and  daggers  like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
moreover  wooden  clubs,  knotted  with  iron,  and  linen  breastplates. 

"The  Batricao*  took  part  in  the  expedition,  having  turbans  on 
their  heads  very  much  like  those  of  the  Medes,  and  bows  made  of 
a  cane  that  grows  in  their  country,  and  short  spears. 

The  Indians,  clad  in  cotton  garments,  had  bows  of  cane  and 
arrows  of  cane  tipped  with  iron. 

The  Ethiopians  were  clad  in  skins  of  panthers  and  lions  and 
carried  long  bows  not  less  than  six  feet  long,  made  of  the  stem  of 
a  palm  leaf,  and  short  cane  arrows,  the  point  of  which  was  not  iron 
but  a  sharp  pointed  stone,  the  kind  on  which  they  carve  seals.  Be- 
sides, they  had  spears,  and  at  the  tips  of  these  gazelle  herns  sharp- 
ened like  a  lance,  and  they  also  had  knotted  clubs.  On  going  into 
battle  they  smeared  one-half  of  their  body  with  white  chalk  and 
the  other  half  with  red  chalk." 

I  have  given  you  these  descriptions  of  Herodotus  to  show  you 
the  more  clearly  what  kind  of  troops  Xerxes  was  taking  with  him. 
In  mere  numbers  it  was  a  vast  host.  But  very  many  of  the  tribes 
which  formed  part  of  it  were  wanting  in  all  the  qualities  which  go 
to  make  up  good  soldiers.  Without  discipline,  badly  armed,  and  in 
some  cases  nearly  naked,  they  made  a  very  strong  contrast  with 
the  well  ordered  and  fully  armed  Greeks,  against  whom  they  were 
to  fight.  And  a  yet  more  important  difference  still  there  was.  The 
Greeks  were  free.  These  Persian  soldiers  were  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  slaves,  whom  it  was  thought  necessary  to  drive  to  battle 
with  the  lash.  A  story  will  bring  out  the  meaning  of  this.  Xerxes 
asked  a  Spartan  exile  whether  the  Greeks  really  would  fight. 
"Yes,"  said  the  Spartan,  "they  will."  The  Spartans  in  particular 
serve  no  man,  but  yet  are  not  altogether  free,  for  they  are  subject 
to  their  law,  which  forbids  their  running  away  from  any  number 
of  men.  They  have  to  conquer  or  die."  Xerxes  thought  the  idea 
of  men  going  into  battle  without  any  one  forcing  them  to  go  ab- 
surd. 

Indeed,  the  courtiers  of  the  king  looked  upon  the  expedition 
as  a  pleasant  trip.     Any  one  of  the  royal  body-guard  could  by  him- 
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self  manage  three  Greeks,  so  they  thought.     There  would  be  no 
resistance  at  all. 

So  Xerxes  and  his  host  set  out,  men  having  already  been  sent 
to  bridg^e  over  the  Hellespont  and  to  dig  a  canal  through  the  neck 
of  the  peninsula  at  the  end  of  which  Athos  juts  out  into  the  sea. 

The  Greeks  for  their  part  kept  receiving  news  from  time  to 
time  about  the  Persian  host  that  was  coming  against  them,  and  .no 
doubt  these  rumors  made  a  point  of  exaggerating  its  size  and 
strength.  The  states  of  Athens  and  Sparta  were  early  at  work 
trying  their  best  to  unite  the  whole  forces  of  Greece  in  defense 
against  the  common  enemy.  In  every  direction  messengers  were 
sent  for  help,  but  they  met  with  very  discouraging  welcome. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Crete,  which  lies  to  the  south- 
east of  the  Peloponnese,  refused  point  blank  to  lend  aid.  The 
oracle  of  Delphi,  they  said  by  way  of  excuse,  had  forbidden  their 
doing  so.  Corcyra,  the  island  now  called  Corfu,  did  indeed  prom- 
ise to  send  some  ships,  but  the  ships  were  sent  late  and  delayed  on 
the  way.  So  the  chief  burden  of  the  defense  of  Greece  fell  upon 
the  Athenians,  who  had  beaten  the  Persians  single-handed  at  Mara- 
thon, and  upon  the  Spartans. 

The  Athenians  behaved  most  nobly.  For,  although  they  sup- 
plied two-thirds  of  the  Greek  fleet,  they  gave  up  to  the  Spartans 
the  supreme  command  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land. 

On  came  the  great  Persian  host.  The  stores  of  corn  required 
to  feed  so  many  people  were  soon  exhausted.  The  first  bridge 
across  the  Hellespont,  about  a  mile  long,  was  swept  away  by  a 
storm.  King  Xerxes  behaved  like  a  madman ;  he  caused  the  waves 
which  had  destroyed  his  bridge  to  be  given  three  hundred  lashes, 
and  put  to  death  the  men  who  had  constructed  the  bridge. 

When  the  great  multitude  had  finally  crossed  on  another 
bridge,  the  mountains  raised  another  barrier,  and  the  great  army 
was  brought  to  a  standstill  by  three  hundred  Spartans,  sent  to 
guard  a  mountain  gap  called  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  or  "The  Hot 
Gates."  This  little  band  of  brave  men  withstood  the  best  soldiers 
of  the  Persian  army  until  all  but  two  of  their  number  were  slain, 
and  until  they  had  killed  more  than  twenty  thousand  PtTsians. 

When  Xerxes  was  informed  of  this  his  confidence  in  his  abil- 
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ity  to  conquer  such  a  people  was  shaken,  but  he  pressed  on.  The 
Greeks  being  guided  by  the  oracle,  fled  to  their  ships.  This  proved 
their  salvation,  for  the  famous  battle  of  Salamis  took  place  in  a 
narrow  strait,  where  the  thousand  ships  of  the  Persians  against  the 
three  hundred  and  eighty  ships  of  the  Greeks,  could  not  be  used  to 
advantage. 

•  King  Xerxes  had  a  throne  erected  on  a  height  overlooking  the 
whole  bay.  Beside  him  were  secretaries  with  tablets  ready  to  write 
down  the  names  of  those  who  should  show  themselves  to  be  brave 
or  do  anything  cowardly. 

A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-born  Salamis ; 
And  ships  by  thousands  lay  below 

And  men  in  nations ; — all  were  his. 
He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 
And  when  the   sun   set,   where  were  they? 
The  waves  were  rough  which  was  an  advantage  to  the  skill- 
ful Greek  sailors.     It  was  not  long  before  the  Persian  ships  were 
huddled  together  in  a  helpless  mass,  with  their  oars  broken,  for  in 
those  days  ships  were  propelled  by  long  sweeping  oars  manipulated 
by  trained  oarsmen. 

Again  and  again  Xerxes  leaped  from  his  lofty  throne  in  vexa- 
tion and  anguish,  and  when  the  day  was  lost  to  the  Persians,  he 
readily  took  the  advice  of  his  counselors  and  returned  to  Persia 
with  the  scattered  remains  of  his  great  army,  which  was  harassed 
and  lost  large  numbers  during  its  retreat. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Heavy  Heavy  Hangs  Over  Your  Head 


By  Mary  Tracy  Barle. 

the;  story  of  a  race  that  was  not  to  the  SWIET. 

It  had  been  a  rainy  afternoon,  and  the  children  had  played  for- 
feit games  in  the  old  deserted  house  which  was  their  refuge  in  bad 
weather.  Then  the  sun  burst  out,  lighting  all  the  clinging  rain  drops 
into  diamonds,  and  Willie  Glenn  picked  up  a  hatful  of  forfeits, 
crying,  "Let's  redeem  them  quick  and  get  outdoors.  Who'll  be 
the  judge?" 

"You,"  said  Beauregard  Hunter;  "you  always  think  of  the 
best  things.  Elsie  and  Bob  Lee  don't  have  any  originality — last 
time  we  played  Bob  made  me  'Bow  to  the  prettiest,  kneel  to  the 
wittiest,  and  kiss  the  one  you  love  the  best'  three  times,  and  I  got 
tired  of  it,"  Bob  Lee  retorted.  "And,  then,  I  shouldn't  have  made 
you  do  the  same  thing  if  I'd  known  it  was  you.  When  the  hand- 
kerchief was  over  my  eyes  how  could  I  tell  whose  forfeit  was  over 
my  head?" 

"Who'll  sell  them?"  asked  Willie  Glenn. 

"I  don't  care  if  Bob  Lee  does  that,"  her  brother  said  magnam- 
imously;  "that  doesn't  take  any  sense." 

"Then,  you  can  do  it,"  said  Bob  Lee,  and  as  the  other  chil- 
dren clapped  their  hands  and  seconded  her,  Beauregard  had  to  take 
his  place  above  Willie  and  hold  the  forfeits  above  the  older  boy's 
blindfolded  head.  He  saved  Bob  Lee's  pretty  bangle  bracelet  till 
the  very  last,  and  when  he  took  it  up  he  gave  it  a  little  jingle  near 
Willie's  ear  so  that  Willie  would  recognize  it  and  give  her  some- 
thing very  hard  to  do. 

"Heavy,  heavy,  hangs  over  your  head!"  he  repeated  for  the 
twentieth  time. 

"Fine  or  superfine?"  asked  Willie. 

"Superfine — and  what  shall  be  done  to  redeem  it?" 
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Willie  thought  awhile.  He  had  recognized  the  tinkle  of  the 
bangles*  and  Bob  Lee  had  certainly  been  very  trying  all  the  after- 
noon, not  only  to  Beauregard,  but  to  him.  For  one  thing,  she  had 
said  that  she  could  outrun  any  boy  among  them.  Willie  knew  that 
this  was  because  he  had  so  often  let  her  get  away  from  him  on  pur- 
pose when  they  had  played  running  games,  and  he  felt  like  show- 
ing her  better,  although  he  was  not  really  angry  with  little  Bob 
Lee ;  he  was  too  fond  of  her  for  that. 

"Well?"  prompted  Beauregard. 

"The  owner  must  outrun  the  swiftest  runner  here  before  she 
can  get  it  back,"  Willie  pronounced. 

"Ah-ha,  Miss  Bob  Lee.  you've  got  to  outrun  Florizel,"  cried 
Beauregard. 

Willie  pushed  the  bandage  up  above  his  eyes.  "Why,  I'm  the 
swiftest  runner ;  I  can  beat  Florizel,"  he  said. 

"But  you  don't  count;  you're  judging,"  said  Beaureg-ard.  He 
knew  that,  fleet  as  Willie  was,  he  could  not  be  trusted  not  to  favor 
Bob  Lee,  while  Florizel  never  would  favor  any  one. 

"Of  course,  Willie  doesn't  count,"  put  in  Elsie  Glenn, 

"I  should  say  not,"  declared  Florizel.  He  was  at  the  house 
door  already  and  chafing  to  be  off. 

"Oh,  well,  all  right,"  said  Willie  Glenn  ;  "but  this  is  the  way 
it  has  to  be :  Bob  Lee  must  have  from  here  to  the  little  hickory 
tree  for  a  start,  and  then  it  doesn't  matter  how  long  or  where  they 
run,  but  she  must  get  back  here  and  touch  this  door  first  without 
being  caught." 

"You  can  give  her  twice  that  start  if  you  want  to,"  said  Flori- 
zel.    "I  can  beat  her  anyway.     She  can't  run." 

Bob  Lee  tossed  her  head.  "I  can  do  anything  I  please,"  she 
declared,  walking  out  to  the  little  hickory. 

"One,  two,  three !"  counted  Willie  Glenn,  and  the  runners 
started.  It  looked  as  if  Bob  Lee  had  a  little  chance  as  Tier  red  cap 
darted  off  far  down  the  path  from  the  deserted  house,  seeming 
fairly  to  trace  a  line  of  color  through  the  undergrowth.  No  one 
had  ever  seen  her  run  like  that  before.  The  only  trouble  was  that 
she  certainly  could  not  run  like  that  for  very  long,  and  though 
Florizel's  handicap  was  a  generous  one,  he  was  after  her  at  his  very 
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best,  his  hands  clenched,  his  head  thrust  forward,  and  every  line  of 
his  thin,  supple  body  expressing  that  untamed  intensity  which  made 
him  so  different  from  any  other  child. 

The  watchers  at  the  deserted  house  lost  sight  of  them  and 
rushed  in  their  turn  out  along  the  path  to  keep  track  of  the  race. 
While  Glenn  was  in  the  lead,  and  he  soon  gained  a  little  on  Flori- 
zel,  but  Beauregard's  round,  solid  legs  could  not  take  him  much 
ahead  of  Elsie  Glenn,  and  after  a  little  they  panted  along  compan- 
ionablly  side  by  side.  As  usual,  poor  little  Dorothy  Glenn  was  cry- 
ing somewhere  in  the  distance  far  behind  the  others,  and  Willie 
Wallace,  the  short  and  kind  and  faithful,  had  resigned  his  doubtful 
chance  of  ever  catching  up  with  Beauregard  to  wait  and  help  her 
stumble  a  little  faster  over  the  tree  roots  which  always  barred  her 
path. 

The  Hunters  were  building  a  new  house,  which  stood  just  out- 
side of  the  thick  grove  of  second  growth  which  surrounded  the  de- 
serted house.  The  sound  of  planing  and  the  ring  of  hammers 
reached  the  children  as  they  ran,  and  just  as  they  came  out  of  the 
wood  path  and  expected  to  see  Bob  Lee  swerve  to  make  a  circuit 
back  to  the  starting  point,  she  dashed  on  into  the  new  house.  It 
had  occurred  to  her  that  she  could  gain  by  passing  through  it,  for 
every  room  was  crowded  with  work  benches  and  piles  of  lumber 
and  tangled  drifts  of  shavings,  she  knew  them  all  by  heart,  while 
Florizel,  having  played  but  very  little  there,  would  be  sure  to  find 
his  way  blocked  and  lose  time. 

He  was  close  behind  her,  and  he  leaped  upon  a  gangplank 
which  led  up  to  a  door  just  as  she  was  vanishing  inside.  It  was 
part  of  his  agility  that  he  lost  neither  balance  nor  momentum  in 
rushing  up  the  steep  plank,  but  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  Bob  Lee's 
flitting  cap,,  and  he  did  not  hear  a  carpenter  shout  at  him  or  notice 
a  glass  door  leaning  up  against  the  open  casing  until  his  foot  struck 
it;  it  toppled  forward,  and  he  fell  straight  through  it  and  with  it 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Hunter  and  all  the  workmen  came  running  at  the  sound 
of  crashing  glass.  They  lifted  the  door  away  from  Florizel,  ex- 
pecting to  find  him  cut  almost  to  death.  Florizel  sat  slowly  up  and 
looked  around  him  at  the  glittering  fragments  and  then  down  along 
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hois  arms  and  hands.  There  was  not  a  cut,  not  even  a  scratch, 
upon  him  from  head  to  toe.  He  had  come  against  the  door  at  such 
full  speed  that  he  had  gone  through  it  as  uninjured  as  a  bullet,  but 
far  more  fatally  to  the  door.  The  men  were  looking  him  over,  too, 
and  when  Mr.  Hunter  saw  that  the  boy  was  actually  unscathed  his 
anxiety  changed  suddenly  to  anger.  Florizel  was  not  a  popular 
boy,  and  Mr.  Hunter  was  a  very  quick  tempered  man,  who  had 
been  a  good  deal  shaken  by  alarm. 

"You  can  get  right  up  and  leave,  Florizel  Herrick,"  he  said 
while  Florizel  was  finding  his  feet.  "You  never  come  upon  my 
place  without  doing  some  sort  of  injury,  and  I've  had  enough  of 
it.  The  next  time  you  want  to  enter  my  house  or  play  with  my 
children  you'll  ask  my  permission  first.  Please  remember  that, 
and  remember  also  that  you've  broken  two  dollars'  worth  of  glass 
and  I  expect  you  to  pay  for  it.  I  shall  speak  to  your  father  about 
it  tonight.  I  don't  want  to  offend  my  neighbors,  but  I  can't  stand 
everything.  Now  go,  and  the  rest  of  you,  too.  An  unfinished 
house  is  not  the  place  for  children. 

Bob  Lee  had  come  back  and  was  standing  with  the  others.  "It 
was  my  fault,  papa,"  she  said  and  her  voice  was  timid,  for  she  had 
never  heard  her  father  speak  like  that  before.  "We  were  racing, 
and  I  came  through  here  first." 

"Tliat  doesn't  matter,"  her  father  said  with  the  sharpness 
which  comes  to  a  man  when  he  realizes  that  he  has  already  given  too 
much  way  to  his  temper.  "You  didn't  break  anything,  and  you 
belong  here.     Now  get  out  of  the  way,  all  of  you,  and  at  once." 

As  the  other  children  turned  from  the  house  they  noticed  that 
P'lorizel  had  already  gone,  and  that  he  was  nowhere  in  sight. 
"He'll  sulk  for  a  week,  and  blame  all  of  us,  as  if  it  was  our  fault," 
said  Willie  Glenn,  while  they  moved  in  an  aimless  and  dejected 
group  along  the  road  by  which  they  had  come.  At  the  path  out 
of  the  grove  they  met  Dorothy  and  Willie  Wallace  just  emerging. 
Their  sad  little  faces  brightened,  for  they  thought  they  had  caught 
up,  and  then  fell  as  they  heard  the  news. 

"I  don't  wonder  he  feels  sorry  about  it,"  said  Willie  Wallace, 
with  kind,  judicial  gravity,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  Doro- 
thy was  moved  to  tears. 
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"Oh,  Dorothy,  do  cheer  up  awhile;  we've  got  enough  trouble 
about  without  you,"  her  sister  urged,  as  if  any  one  but  Willie  Wal- 
lace ever  took  much  trouble  about  the  baby  of  them  all.  "And  I 
don't  know,"  Elsie  went  on,  "but  what  it's  just  as  much  our  fault 
as  Florizel's,  anyway." 

"Bob  Lee  didn't  have  any  business  to  run  into  the  new  house;  1 
know  that,"  said  Beauregard. 

"I — I  wanted  my  bangle  bracelet,"  said  Bob  Lee. 

"If  you're  looking  at  it  that  way,"  Willie  Glenn  said  thought- 
fully, "I  suppose  that  I  began  it  all.  I  set  the  race  for  the  for- 
feit, but  then  I  meant  to  run  it  myself,  and  I  have  eyes  when  I 
run." 

"But,  then,  I  wouldn't  let  you,"  said  Beauregard,  who  was 
Willie's  devoted  partisan. 

"That's  so,"  said  Willie  Glenn.  He  rubbed  his  smooth  fore- 
head in  a  puzzled  way  and  then  gained  counsel.  "Let's  go  back 
to  the  old  house  and  talk  it  over  to  see  if  there  is  anything 
we  can  do.  Mr.  Herrick  is  awfully  hard  on  Florizel  when  any- 
body complains  of  him." 

They  trudged  along  beneath  the  still  dripping  trees,  their  hearts 
growing  sympathetic  tovyards  Florizel,  who  was  the  odd  sheep 
among  them  all.  Bob  Lee  broke  the  silence  in  a  tone  that  was 
very  meek  for  her.  "I  tried  to  tell  papa  that  it  wasn't  his  fault," 
she   said. 

"The  worst  of  it  is  that  his  father  will  make  him  pay  all  that 
money  himself,"  said  Willie  Glenn.  "He'll  say  so  the  first  thing 
when  he  hears  about  it,  and  then  he'll  stick  to  it.  Now,  my  father 
is  not  like  that.     He  can  be  reasoned  with." 

"So  can  mine,"  said  Beauregard — "that  is,  most  always." 

"Can  he?"  said  Willie  hopefully.  "He  didn't  seem  to  feel 
much  like  it  just  now." 

"Of  course  not,"  Beauregard  explained;  "just  now  he  was 
mad,  you  know.  Papa  gets  mad  awfully  easy  and  then  over  it 
again.     He's  just  like  me,  isn't  he.  Bob?" 

"I  should  say  he  wasn't  like  you,"  Bob  Lee  cried  in  disdain. 
"Why,  when  papa's  been  cross  he  does  the  sweetest  things  after- 
wards to  make  up  for  it !" 
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Willie  Glenn  fell  into  thought  once  more,  and  they  all  followed 
him  and  his  example  until  they  came  to  the  deserted  house.  The 
water  had  mostly  dried  from  the  crumbling  porch,  so  they  sat  down 
in  a  row  along  it  and  swung  their  feet  above  the  steaming  earth. 
A  bird  as  red  as  Bob  Lee's  cap  came  out  upon  the  topmost  branch 
of  a  tree  near  by,  but  they  neither  saw  him  nor  heard  him  giving  a 
favorable  opinion  on  the  clearing  of  the  rain. 

"If  we  had  any  money,"  said  Willie  Glenn,  "we  could  help 
Florizel  pay  for  the  glass,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Hunter  wouldn't  tell 
his  father.     Do  any  of  you  have  any  money?     I  don't." 

They  all  shook  their  heads  excepting  Willie  Wallace.  "I  have 
two  cents,"  he  said.  "I  did  have  more,  but  I  spent  it.  Mamma 
gives  me  a  penny  for  grinding  the  cofifee  every  day." 

"Two  cents,"  said  Elsie  "and  the  glass  is  two  dollars !" 

"I'm  going  to  earn  more,  you  know,"  said  Willie  Wallace. 

Willie  Glenn  threw  up  his  cap.  "Hurrah  for  Wallace!"  he 
cried.  "We  can  all  do  that,  Beauregard,  and  we  can  write  a  peti- 
tion to  your  father  and  ask  him  to  wait  until  we  can  help  Florizel 
pay  it  all  -up  and  not  to  complain  to  Mr.  Herrick.  And  we  can  get 
him  to  let  Florizel  play  with  you  and  Bob  Lee  again.  Don't  you 
think  so,  Bob  Lee?"  he  asked,  turning  his  attention  to  her  again. 

"Oh,'  Willie,  I  just  know  it !"  said  Bob  Lee. 

Willie  Glenn  had  a  small  and  much  battered  memorandum 
book  in  his  pocket,  and  he  brought  it  out  with  a  florish.  There  was 
a  pencil  stuck  in  the  back  of  the  book,  so  that  he  was  all  equipped 
for  writing. 

"We,  the  undersigned "  he  began  in  a  fair,  round  hand, 

and  then  he  paused.     "We  the  undersigned Oh,  pshaw,  Bob 

Lee,  don't  you  suppose  your  papa's  good  enough  natured  now  so 
that  we  could  go  back  and  talk  to  him?  We  could  get  done  a  lot 
quicker  that  way. 

"And  he  might  understand  it  better,"  said  the  other  Willie. 
He  had  been  smiling  ever  since  Willie  Gleen  had  called  him  Wal- 
lace, and  he  felt  that  for  once  his  opinion  would  have  weight. 

"You  goosie!"  cried  Bob  Lee.  "I  reckon  papa  can  understand 
writing.  But  come  along.  I  just  know  that  papa'll  let  us  talk  to 
him  now." 
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Her  bright  cap  led  them  on  again,  and  perhaps  it  was  her 
bright  face  that  opened  the  way  for  them  clear  into  Mr.  Hunter's 
grace.  They  gathered  in  a  circle  round  him  and  he  listened  with  a 
queer  look  on  his  face  while  Willie  Gleen  and  Bob  Lee  and  Beaure- 
gard set  forth  their  plan, 

"Yes,"  he  said  when  they  had  finished,  "yes,  that  would  do 
very  well,  only  it  would  be  extremely  slow.  I  don't  know  that  I 
could  wait  as  long  as  that.  Now,  here  is  a  way  that  would  settle 
it  at  once."  He  took  from  his  pocket  a  very  much  better  looking 
book  than  Willie's,  wrote  something  swiftly  on  one  of  the  leaves, 
tore  it  out,  and  passed  it  over  for  Willie  Glenn  to  approve.  It  was 
a  receipted  bill  to  Florizel  Herrick  for  two  dollars'  worth  of  win- 
dow glass.  "That  arranges  the  money  question,"  he  said;  and 
while  Willie  was  reading  it  he  wrote  something  on  another  page. 
"And  this,"  he  added,  tearing  it  out  also,  "I  hope  this  will  settle 
all  other  accounts.  There,  go  along  with  you.  I  don't  suppose 
Florizel  is  a  particle  worse  than  the  rest  of  the  gang." 

Willie  Glenn  and  Bob  Lee  had  their  heads  together  over  the 
two  notes.  The  second  was  an  invitation  to  Florizel  Herrick  to 
visit  the  Hunter  children  whenever  and  as  often  as  he  pleased. 
"Didn't  I  tell  you?"  Bob  Lee  whispered,  her  eyes  dancing.  "Now, 
Willie,  you  take  all  the  children  back  to  the  old  house,  and  I'll  see 
Florizel." 

Dorothy  was  very  much  mystified  and  injured  by  this  time, 
and  when  Willie  headed  them  all  into  the  woods  again  she  began 
to  cry.  "I  thought  we  were  going  to  play  in  the  new  house,"  she 
sobbed. 

Willie  Wallace  came  close  to  Elsie.  "Please  let  her  carry 
Miss  Ginia  Jones  awhile,"  he  begged,  and  so  Elsie  handed  over  the 
big  doll,  which  not  once  in  all  the  afternoon  had  left  her  arms,  and 
the  little  procession  moved  back  under  the  rustling  leaves,  wear- 
ing a  bright,  unanimous  silence. 

Bob  Lee  found  Florizel  standing  at  his  father's  gate  looking 
at  nothing  and  whistling  defiantly.  She  handed  him  the  two  notes. 
"They're  from  Papa,"  she  said. 

Florizel  stuffed  them  into  his  pocket  without  a  word. 

Bob  Lee  hesitated  for  awhile,  digging  the  toe  of  her  shoe  into 
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the  mud.  At  last  she  looked  out  from  gay  eyes  under  drooping 
lashes.  "I  haven't  touched  the  door  of  the  old  house  yet,  Florizel," 
she  said. 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Florizel. 

Then  Bob  Lee  could  not  keep  her  good  news  any  longer.  "Oh, 
Florizel,  you  just  read  those  messages  and  find  out !"  she  cried. 

Florizel  pulled  out  the  small  papers  sulkily  and  read  them 
through.  Then  he  crammed  them  back  into  his  pocket  and  vaulted 
over  the  gate.  Bob  Lee  was  already  far  down  the  road.  She 
looked  back  and  laughed  at  him.  and  he  set  out  to  run  with  the  old 
determination  in  his  eyes.  But  some  new  thought  overtook  and 
delayed  him  on  the  way,  so  that  Bob  Lee  reached  the  door  and 
touched  it  first. 

"Here's  your  bangle  bracelet,"  said  Willie  Glenn,  "and  now 
let's  think  of  something  else  to  play." 


LITERARY  FINDINGS 

Now  that  Sherlock  Holmes  from  out  of  the  fastness  of  his  English 
farm  persists  in  refusing  Dr.  Watson  permission  to  report  on  otner  inter- 
esting cases  in  his  detective  experience,  the  reading  world  is  on  the  lookout 
for  purveyors  of  "tales  of  ratiocination,"  if  we  may  use  Edgar  Poe's  own 
phrase.  When,  therefore,  "The  Holladay  Case"  was  published  there  seemed 
reason  to  hope  there  had  appeared  a  real  contributor  to  the  detective  type 
of  fiction  in  the  person  of  Burton  E.  Stevenson,  whose  name  to  many  read- 
ers was  as  yet  entirely  unknown.  The  promise  of  the  earlier  story  is  more 
than  fulfilled  in  this  new  book,  "The  Marathon  Mystery."  The  Marathon  is 
a  New  York  city  apartment  house.  In  one  of  the  rooms  of  this  house  a 
murder  is  committed.  Though  no  adequate  motive  is  suggested,  the  crime 
itself  seemed  to  be  the  deed  of  a  refined  young  woman.  The  plot  is  further 
complicated  by  a  second  murder  done  at  the  seashore  and  seeming  to  involve 
the  young  woman's  betrothed  lover.  A  third  death  remains  to  be  accounted 
for  before  the  secret  is  fully  unraveled  The  reader  who  revels  in  the  mys- 
terious, touched  with  the  horrible,  will  find  this  gruesome  narrative  making 
strong  appeal  to  his  interest.     (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.) 

"A  Prince  to  Order,"  a  novel  by  Qaarles  Stokes  Wayne,  is  a  clever 
story  that  gets  close  to  the  heartstrings  of  the  reader.  There  is  much  in  it 
of  New  York  life  and  especially  Wall  Street,  where  there  is  a  big  defalcation 
and  the  subsequent  flight  of  the  young  defaulter.  Carey  Gray,  the  defaulter, 
flies  to  Paris.  He  is  in  the  hands  of  a  gang  of  clever  conspirators  who  man- 
age to  effect  an   entire  change   in  his  appearance. 
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HER   GUARDIAN    ANGEL 

(Concluded) 


The  next  morning  I  made  a  point  of  being  at  the  store  some- 
what earlier  than  usual,  and  well  before  the  hour  when  our  pretty 
cashier  was  wont  to  take  her  place.  This  was  in  order  to  put  Mel- 
lish's  letter  on  her  desk  without  exposing  myself  to  any  awkward 
questioning  or  becoming  involved  into  making  damaging  admis- 
sions. I  cannot  speak  for  Stamm,  whose  keen,  thin  face  betrayed 
no  sign  of  the  anguish  that  must  inwardly  have  rent  him,  but  for 
myself  my  heart  was  in  my  mouth  when  Miss  Stewart  tore  open 
the  letter  and  bent  her  fine  eyes  over  its  unfolded  page.  I  never 
saw  a  face  change  like  hers  when  she  read  it  to  an  end,  and  let 
Stamm's  hard-earned  bills  fall  disregarded  on  the  floor.  She  cried 
and  went  on  terribly,  and  told  some  story  about  a  sick  relation  or 
something,  as  old  Milo,  ever  kind  and  fatherly,  showed  concern  at 
her  distress.  She  wouldn't  leave  the  store,  though  he  pressed  her 
hard  and  almost  ordered  her  to  go,  and  of  course  the  whole  busi- 
ness appeared  as  plain  as  day  to  everybody  when  hour  after  hour 
passed  and  Mellish  put  in  no  appearance.  It  made  my  blood  boil 
to  hear  the  way  old  Jardine  talked,  and  to  discover  the  lack  of  all 
chivalry  and  gentlemanly  feeling  in  some  of  the  boys.  But  I  held 
my  tongue  and  said  nothing,  though  at  times  the  provocation  was 
almost  more  than  I  could  bear.  But  in  the  heat  of  the  moment 
I  feared  to  blurt  out  the  truth  if  once  I  took  up  the  cudgels  in  the 
poor  girl's  defense  and  tried  to  stem  that  tide  of  malice  and  evil 
insinuation.  How  Stamm  bore  it  unmoved,  is  more  than  I  can  tell. 
Perhaps  he  was  buoyed  up  by  his  triumph  of  overnight,  or  his  sense 
bade  him  follow  my  good  example  and  stifle  the  outburst  of  his 
affronted  heart.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  day  passed  unmarked,  though 
the  memory  of  it  lies  heavy  on  me  yet.  I  see  Stamm  before  me 
now,  haggard  without  and  racked  within  by  a  thousand  poignant 
miseries  that  none  knew  but  I,  and  the  dim,  tear-stained  face  of 
pretty  Delia  far  hid  in  the  recesses  of  the  store. 
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To  me  it  vv^as  a  wonder  that  the  girl  did  not  break  down  or 
falter,  as  the  weeks  and  months  rolled  on,  at  the  unremitting  task 
of  keeping-  Milo's  books.  Day  by  day  she  was  ever  at  her  post, 
early  to  come,  late  to  leave ;  a  little  paler,  perhaps,  than  she  had 
been  before,  but  on  the  whole  as  charming  in  our  musty  store  as 
ever  man's  eyes  were  privileged  to  gaze  upon.  I  thought  her  cold 
and  forgetful,  and  it  was  Stamm's  melancholy  task  to  combat  these 
notions  and  protest  her  unalterable  devotion.  I  do  not  know  on 
what  he  founded  his  theory,  unless  it  was  on  her  continued  disdain 
of  his  own  advances  and  the  fact  that  Mellish  found  no  avowed  suc- 
cessor to  her  heart.  I  hazarded  the  opinion  that  she  was  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  fellow  still  and  went  her  lonely  way  solaced  by 
letters  from  a  distance,  but  Stamm,  who  did  nothing  by  halves, 
somehow  kept  the  track  of  her  correspondence  and  knew  of  every 
letter  she  sent  or  received,  and  gave  a  strenuous  denial  to  my  charge. 

Some  five  months  or  so  after  the  time  of  Mellish's  departure 
from  our  midst,  Delia  Stewart  suddenly  disappeared  from  her  desk, 
and  Milo  explained  to  the  curious  that  she  had  long  given  him  no- 
tice of  her  intCHtion,  but  had  asked  him  to  keep  it  secret.  This  was 
a  regular  facer  for  Stamm,  and  I  never  felt  sorrier  for  any  one  in 
my  life  than  when,  in  dreadful  agitation  and  distress,  he  attempted 
to  pierce  the  impenetrable  reserve  of  Milo  himself  and  extort  the 
secret  of  Delia's  whereabouts.  Milo's  patience,  never  his  strongest 
trait,  utterly  gave  way  under  the  stress  of  this  ill-advised  question- 
<tig;  he  called  Stamm  every  name  under  heaven  from  busybody  to 
«kunk,  and  loosed  the  great' guns  of  his  indignation  until  my  poor 
friend,  metaphorically  speaking,  was  nothing  but  a  heap  of  blood- 
stained ruins.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that,  beyond  ascertaining 
his  command  of  a  magnificent  invective,  we  gleaned  nothing  from 
the  old  gentleman  in  the  way  of  information,  and  Miss  StewartV' 
departure  remained  as  much  of  a  mystery  as  before.  But  we  were 
not  to  be  kept  sO'  long  in  the  dark  as  he  had  at  first  imagined.  One 
morning  the  post  brought  me  a  letter  in  Mellish's  heavy  hand, 
".vhich  I  opened,  I  need  not  say  with  what  curiosity  and  excitement. 

"Dear  Jimmy,"  it  ran :  "I  wonder  if  it  will  surprise  you  much 
to  hear  that  Delia  and  I  were  married  five  days  agO'  at  this  place, 
and  you  can  show  suspicious  old  Stamm  the  inclosed  newspaper 
clipping  of  the  event,  with  the  address  of  the  parson  that  married 
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me.  Not  that  I  bear  him  any  mahce,  though,  or  think  of  him  with 
anything  but  the  kindest  feehngs.  In  the  bottom  of  my  soul  I  be- 
lieve he's  the  better  man  of  the  two-,  and  if  I  live  to  be  Methuselah  I 
shall  never  forget  the  night  he  held  me  up  and  forked  out  the  monev 
for  what  he  thought  was  Delia's  shortage  at  the  store.  I  wasn't 
treating  her  right  and  I  knew  it,  and  that  was  why  I  was  such 
putty  in  your  hands — I  say  'yours'  out  of  politeness,  for  as  I  re- 
member it  you  nearly  swallowed  your  front  teeth  with  fright.  Well, 
I  don't  blame  you,  for  that  hot  little  man  was  on  the  shoot,  and  it 
wasn't  any  of  your  funeral,  as  they  say  here.  Yoii  can  tell  him  I 
feel  grateful — I  do  indeed — and  I  want  himt  to  know  it.  I  had 
some  ups  and  downs  after  I  left  you,  but  came  in  at  last  for  a  little 
pot  of  money  from  home,  a  legacy  from  an  aunt.  I  suppose  Milo 
wouldn't  have  turned  round  if  he  had  dropped  it  on  the  street,  but 
for  me  it  was  enough  to  buy  a  good  livery  here  and  set  up  in  busi- 
ness. I'm  doing  so-so,  and  run  the  stages  from/  Lakeport  here  to 
Singer's  Springs,  and  though  modesty  forbids,  I  am  the  most  popu- 
lar individual  in  the  place,  and  the  local  paper  writes  me  up  in  a 
way  that  brings  the  blush  even  to  my  brazen  cheeek.  You  were 
all  wrong  about  the  money.  Delia  never  took  a  cent.  You  see,  the 
administrator  that  woimd  up  her  father's  affairs  wrote  to  her  that 
she  would  come  out  a  couple  of  thousand  ahead  of  the  game,  and 
so  old  Milo  told  her  to  help  herself  and  pay  afterward.  You  will 
find  inclosed  a  bank  draft  for  four  hundred  dollars,  payable  to 
Stamm's  order,  and  I'll  trouble  you  to  hand  it  to  him-  and  remit  me 
his  receipt. 

"I  don't  want  any  white-haired  wanderer  sitting  at  my  hearth 
and  making  sheep's  eyes  at  my  wife,  so  I  won't  be  such  an  infernal 
hypocrite  as  to  say  I  would  ever  care  to  see  Stamtti  again;  but  if 
you  ever  come  Lakeport  way  and  want  a  snug  room  and  the  best 
mo'unt  in  the  livery  free  gratis,  come  along  any  time  and  knock  at 
my  door,  old  man,  and  don't  you  forget  it. 

"You  ought  to  have  seen  the  way  Delia  cried  when  I  let  out 
the  whole  truth,  and  heard  the  way  she  talked  about  good  old 
Stamm.  You  can  tell  him,  if  you  think  it  will  be  any  kind  of  com- 
fort to  him. 

"With  kindest  regards  to  you  both,  believe  me, 

"Ever  sincerely  yours,  "Lione;!,  Meli^ish." 
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FUNNY  GRAPHS 

HER  UNANSWERABLE  QUESTION. 
Mile.  Christine,  aged  four,  is  about  as  dainty  a  specimen  of 
grace  and  beauty  as  can  jump  a  rope  on  Rhode  Island  avenue.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  infant  class  attached  to  the  Vermont  Avenue 
Christian  Church,  and  with  the  other  juveniles  is  saving  up  money 
until  a  certain  date  to  be  used  in  the  foreign  mission  cause. 

The  other  day  Christine  wanted  a  penny  and  was  disposed  to 
forage  on  the  fund  for  converting  the  almond-eyed  heathen,  but  was 
persuaded  to  abandon  her  desire  for  the  coin  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  the  Lord's  money. 

"How  will  the  Lord  get  it.  mamma?"  said  the  little  one.  She 
was  informed  that  the  money  would  be  sent  far  away  to  China  to  be 
given  to  a  young  lady  who  is  in  that  country,  and  that  she  would 
see  a  way  for  its  disposal. 

The  big  blue  eyes  of  the  child  dilated  with  wonder.  "Mamma," 
she  queried,  "is  the  Lord  a  Chinaman?" 

Newspaper   Correspondent. — I    should   like   to   telegraph   home   that   the 
commanding  General  is  an  idiot. 

Censor. — I   regret  to  inform  you   that  we  can   permit  the   transmission 
of  no  military  secrets. 

Jack. — You  have  no  idea  what  you  miss  by  not  being  married. 

Boh. — No,  I  suppose  not.     Do  you  count  your  money  every  night  and 
morning? 

Miss  IVoodby. — My  great-grandmother  on  my  mother's  side   was  noted 
for  her  proud  and  imperious  bearing. 

Miss  Neu'itt. — Indeed?  Our  servant  girl's  tlie  same  way. 

Miss  Antique. — What  is  the  difference  between  a  dmiple  and  a 
wrinkle  ? 

Miss  Canstique. — Oh,  about  forty  years. 

Major  Desk. — But  isn't  your  son  very  young  to  join  the  army? 

Mrs.  Dupont  Circle. — Well,  he  is  very  young,  but  then,  you  see,  I  only 
want  him  to  enter  the  infantry. 


Lawyer:  "Then,  too,  there  will  be  the  court  crier's  fee." 
Fair  Litigant  (breach  of  promise)  :  "Oh,  I  shall  do  my  own 

crying.     I  should  never  think  of  trusting  anybody  else  to   do 

that." 
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That    J^ete^    Girl 

By  Juliet  Wilhor  Tompkins. 
'Miss  Byrne  isn't  down  to-day,  sir.     She  sent  word  she  was 


ill." 


"What's  that  new  girl  doing?" 

"Taking  letters  for  Mr.  Cartwright,  sir." 

"Is  she  any  good?" 

The  clerk  shrank  a  little,  with  a  nervous  glance  to  one  side. 
The  partitions  did  not  reach  to  the  ceiling,  and  the  Chief's  voice  was 
clear  and  vigorous. 

"She  seems  to  be  satisfactory,  sir,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone. 

"Well,  send  her  to  me.  I  must  get  some  letters  off  right  away." 
And  the  Chief  strode  into  his  private  office,  slamming  the  door  be- 
hind him.  The  air  was  still  shivering  with  the  crash  when  a  mi- 
nute and  hesitating  knock  followed. 

"Come!"  he  shouted.  He  might  have  been  calling  "Charge!" 
on  a  battlefield.  He  was  frowning  into  a  letter  as  the  door  opened, 
and  motioned  the  girl  to  a  seat  beside  the  desk  without  looking  up. 
She  opened  her  stenographer's  notebook  in  front  of  her  and  sat  very 
straight  and  still,  her  pencil  poised  over  it. 

"  'R.  T.  Ballard  &  Co.,'  "  the  Chief  began,  and  then  paused. 
His  glance  had  fallen  mechanically  on  the  notebook,  and  had  been 
arrested  by  the  fact  that  the  hands  above  it  were  trembling  visibly. 
He  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  girl's  face.  It  was  a  picture  of  pathetic  if 
somewhat  absurd  fright.     The  Chief  was  a  little  irritated. 

"Have  you  had  any  experience  in  taking  letters?"  he  asked 
abruptly. 

"This  is  my  first  position ;  but  I  have  studied  very  hard."  She 
had  to  clear  her  throat  several  times  before  she  could  get  through 
the  sentence. 

"Well,  I  dare  say  you'll  get  on  ;"  with  a  vague  idea  of  being 
kind.  Then  he  turned  back  to  his  letters  and  forgot  all  about  her  as 
an  individual.  Her  hands  grew  steadier  as  she  worked,  and  her 
color  came  back.  As  she  rose  to  leave  the  room,  it  occurred  to  the 
Chief  that  she  was  a  very  pretty  girl.  He  approved  of  the  fact,  but 
it  did  not  interest  him. 
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When  later,  she  brought  him  the  letters  to  sign,  the  hands  that 
offered  them  were  still  a  little  tremulous,  but  her  eyes  were  bright 
and  excited.  She  was  as  nervously  eager  for  his  approval  as  a 
spring  poet  before  an  editor.  Her  attitude  stood  out  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  bored  patience  of  Miss  Byrne. 

"Hang  it!  that's  the  way  to  work — with  every  fiber  of  your  be- 
ing. It's  the  way  I  got  there,"  he  thought.  "Very  good  work,"  he 
continued  aloud.     "You   seem   to   have  some  idea  of  punctuation. 

You  may  take  my  letters  every  morning  after  this,  Miss " 

"Gregory,"  she  prompted. 

"Miss  Gregory.  That  is  all  now.  Send  Mr.  Cartwright  to 
me."     And  he  plunged  into  the  papers  before  him. 

The  girl  left  the  room  with  respectful  noiselcssncss  and  deliv- 
ered the  message,  but  when  she  sat  down  before  her  typer  an  odd 
little  smile  crept  into  her  face. 

"Dear  me,"  she  said  to  herself,  "it's  very  funny  to  be  hired !" 

The  next  morning  the  Chief  found  his  new  stenographer  much 
less  terrified,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  she  was  quite  at  ease, 
though  she  never  lost  a  certain  rigidity  of  attention,  and  her  work 
always  left  her  flushed  and  excited. 

"That  new  girl's  a  corker,"  he  told  his  head  clerk  one  morning 
in  that  thunderous  voice  of  his,  to  which  neither  partitions  nor 
closed  doors  were  any  bar.     "What's  she  getting?" 

"Eight  dollars,  sir;"  in  a  reproachful  whisper. 

"Make  it  ten.     And  tell  her  I'm  ready  for  her  now." 

She  entered  his  office  a  moment  later,  demure,  respectful,  busi- 
ness-like. The  Chief  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  began  to  dictate, 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  letter  he  paused. 

"Miss  Gregory,  I  like  the  way  you  dress,"  he  said  with  startling 
abruptness.  "I've  had  women  here  who  got  themselves  up  as  if 
they  were  going  to  a  party  instead  of  to  their  work.  Satin  and  lace 
and  things  don't  belong  in  a  business  office.  I  hope  you  won't  let 
yourself  get  tempted  into  them."  And  he  took  up  his  letter  again 
as  suddenly  as  he  had  dropped  it.  Miss  Gregory's  face  did  not 
change  outwardly,  but  for  all  that  it  would  have  been  a  study  to 
any  one  who  knew  it  well  enough  to  read  it  without  context.  When 
she  closed  the  door  behind  l.cr  a  little  later,  she  smiled  broadly. 
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''Exit  stenographer  r.  c,"  she  said  tp  herself.  "I  think  next 
time  I'll  get  cast  for  the  housemaid's  part;  then  at  least  I  could  wear 
ribbons.  There's  no  interesting  business  for  the  stenographer.  She 
can't  even  get  herself  up  as  if  she  were  going  to  a  party !"  And 
she  laughed  to  herself  as  she  slipped  the  paper  into  her  machine. 
"Any  way,  I'm  a  corker,  and  I've  had  a  raise,"  she  reflected  as  she 
set  to  work. 

:(:  4:  ^  ^  ^ 

"Whom  do  you  think  I  saw  to-day?"  Miss  Lathrop  addressed 
the  table  in  general,  but  her  eyes  were  on  her  brother.  "Helen 
Gregory,"  she  added  triumphantly.  "And  do  you  know,  she's  really 
actually  gone  to  work  as  a  typewriter. 

"Whereabouts?"  asked  her  father. 

"I  don't  know.  I  didn't  hke  to  ask.  She  was  awfully  dear 
and  funny  about  it.  You'd  think  it  was  private  theatricals  instead 
of  drudging  for  her  daily  bread." 

"That's  plucky,"  he  commented. 

"I  persuaded  her  to  come  to  dinner  next  Tuesday,  though  she 
isn't  going  anywhere,  she  says.  And  I'm  going  to  have  my  million- 
aire here  to  meet  her.  It  would  be  just  the  thing."  She  looked  a 
little  defiantly  at  her  brother  over  this. 

"Where  do  I  come  in?"  he  asked. 

"On  the  other  side  of  the  table,"  she  said  severely.  "Now 
mind,  Harry,  if  she  and  Mr.  Strong  get  interested  in  each  other — • 
he's  a  nice  fellow,  I  don't  care  what  you  say — you're  not  to  go  and 
break  it  up,  just  for  mischiefs  sake.  Only  think  what  it  would 
mean  to  her!  You  might  be  unselfish  just  this  once."  Evidently 
Miss  Lathrop  had  a  solid  respect  for  her  brother's  powers. 

"My  dear  Elsie,  I  wouldn't  trespass  for  worlds.  Besides,  what 
could  I  do  beside  a  steam  thresher  like  Strong?  No  one  as  deadly 
in  earnest  as  that  ever  fails  in  anything — tangible." 

"I  don't  care,  he's  a  fine  man,"  Elsie  insisted,  resenting  that 
last  word.     "One  can't  have  everything!" 

The  idea  of  going  to  the  Lathrops'  to  dinner  was  miserably  up- 
setting. She  had  broken  so  completely  with  her  old  world  that  the 
thought  of  dropping  back  into  it.  even  for  one  night,  brought  more 
pain  than  pleasure.  She  especially  dreaded  meeting  Harry,  whom 
she  had  put  away,  definitely;  with  the  other  good  things.     And  yet 
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she  was  curiously  elated,  too,  as  she  made  some  clever  little  altera- 
tions in  the  best  of  her  old  evening  gowns.  That  vanished,  how- 
ever, when  Tuesday  came,  and  she  went  to  her  work  half  sick  with 
nervous  apprehension.  She  wished  with  all  her  heart  she  could  get 
out  of  going.  At  least,  she  told  herself  she  did.  It  was  very  hard 
to  keep  her  mind  on  her  letters. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  head  clerk  came  looking  for  her. 

"You're  wanted,"  he  said,  jerking  his  head  towards  the  Chief's 
door.  Helen  felt  the  same  little  internal  clutch  she  had  known 
twenty  years  before  when  the  ominous  call  of  "Mamma  wants  you !" 
had  fallen  on  her  guilty  ears.  Then  she  laughed  at  herself,  and 
went  with  her  head  up,  as  though  her  hands  had  not  turned  sud- 
denly cold. 

The  Chief  was  looking  anything  but  amiable.  Several  cl^ks 
stood  around  in  meek  and  shrunken  attitudes,  nervously  biting  their 
lips,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor. 

"You  can  go,"  said  the  Chief  shortly,  and  they  filed  out,  step- 
ping as  unobtrusively  as  possible.  When  the  door  had  closed,  he 
held  out  to  her  a  typewritten  letter. 

"Kindly  compare  that  with  your  notes  and  see  if  it  is  as  I  dic- 
tated," he  said  severely.  There  was  a  short  silence,  then  Helen 
looked  up  hastily. 

"It  should  be  100,000,  not  i,ooo,"  she  acknowledged. 

"Exactly,"  was  the  chilly  answer.  "A  mistake  of  that  kind, 
Miss  Gregory,  could  cost  the  firm  a  good  deal  more  than  you  would 
care  to  be  responsible  for.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  I  am  asking 
for  anything  abnormal  when  I  demand  absolute  accuracy.  I  do  not 
want  to  have  to  read  my  letters  over  with  a  microscope  to  see  if  I 
have  been  let  in  for  something  I  never  intended.  If  you  are  going 
to  keep  your  place  here,  you  have  got  to  be  reliable — above  every- 
thing else." 

Poor  Helen  had  had  a  hard  day,  and  this  was  a  little  too  much. 
"I  am  very  sorry,"  she  murmured,  her  eyes  on  the  letter.  "It  was 
unpardonable."  Her  voice  broke  a  little  on  the  last  word,  in  spite 
of  the  desperate  grip  with  which  she  was  clinging  to  her  self-con- 
trol.    He  glanced  sharply  at  her  face. 

"Your  work  so  far  has  been  very  good  indeed."  he  said  with 
evident  relenting.     "If  I  seem  severe,  it  is  because  I  want  to  keep 
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you  up  to  your  standard.     It  is  to  your  best  interest  as  well  as  ours." 

Perhaps  there  is  no  fight  a  woman  makes  more  desperately,  or 
with  less  success,  than  to  keep  from  crying  when  her  nerves  are 
upset.  In  that  moment  Helen  expended  such  effort  as  would  go  to 
the  rescuing  of  a  life,  or  the  saving  of  a  soul,  and  in  spite  of  it  her 
eyes  filled  to  overflowing  and  her  breath  came  quick  and  hot.  The 
Chief  pretended  not  to  notice,  but  he  rose  and  opened  the  door  for 
her,  an  overwhelming  attention  from  him. 

Helen  went  out  with  her  head  up,  but  inwardly  very  small  and 
mortified.  By  the  time  she  had  washed  her  face,  done  up  her  hair 
and  retied  her  necktie,  she  had  herself  tolerably  well  in  hand  again, 
and  could  even  grin  at  herself  a  little. 

"Being  hired  isn't  quite  so  funny  as  I  thought,"  she  reflected  as 
she  sat  down  to  make  a  new  copy  of  the  letter. 

She  was  in  no  mood  for  parties  when  she  went  home,  but  the 
pretty,  low-necked  gown  roused  a  forgotten  thrill  and  little  lights 
began  to  burn  behind  her  eyes.  She  finished  her  dressing  hum- 
ming. 

An  exhilarating  sense  of  power  was  on  her  as  she  entered  the 
Lathrop  drawingroom.  She  felt  quite  equal  to  coping  with  a  dozen 
Harrys.  The  odor  and  color  of  this  luxurious  life  was  like  wine  to 
her,  and  she  did  not  try  to  keep  the  expression  of  this  out  of  her 
bearing. 

"Very  good,"  commented  Harry  over  her  hand.  "That  en- 
trance alone  ought  to  accomplish  it." 

"Accomplish  what?"  demanded  Helen,  exulting  in  her  steady 
pulses. 

"Come,"  interposed  Elsie  hastily ;  "here  is  some  one  I  want  you 
to  meet.     Mr.  Strong,  Miss  Gregory." 

Helen  turned  and  for  an  instant  her  heart  stood  still.  Then 
she  smiled  graciously  and  held  out  her  white  gloved  hand  to  the 
Chief. 

"I  think  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Strong  before," 
she  said  with  friendly  condescension. 

"I  believe  so,"  stammered  the  Chief,  looking  desperately  un- 
comfortable and  bewildered.  "I  had  no  idea  it  was-this  Miss 
Gregory  I  was  invited  to  meet." 

"Well,  it  really  isn't,"  she  laughed  as  they  made  their  way  to 
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the  dining-room.  "The  two  are  quite  separate.  I  haven't  seen  this 
one  myself  for  a  year  or  two.  She  hasn't  been  allowed  out  for  so 
long,  I'm  not  at  all  sure  how  she'll  behave.  If  you  see  her  using 
the  wrong  fork,  will  you  frown  a  warning?" 

"I  hardly  think  she  will  need  my  help,"  said  the  Chief  stiffly. 
He  was   ill   at  ease,   and   resented  her  easy   supremacy   without 
knowing  how  to  combat  it.     She  glanced  up  and  caught  his  won- 
dering gaze  fixed  on  her  face. 

"They're  not  red,  are  they?"  she  asked  innocently,  Hfting  her 
eyes  to  his.  Whatever  she  meant,  Mr.  Strong's  face  certainly  was 
red.  He  frowned  and  turned  to  his  soup  without  answering.  Miss 
Gregory  leaned  back  and  laughed  a  little  to  herself.  Her  glance 
met  Harry's  fixed  on  her  from  across  the  table.  She  gave  him  a 
friendly  little  nod. 

"It's  very  good  to  see  you  there,"  he  said,  leaning  forward.    "Why 
don't  you  do  it  oftener?" 

"My  dear  Harry,  I'm  a  working  woman,"  she  answered  tran- 
quilly.    "I  earn  my  own  living." 

"Why,  so  do  I,  daytimes.  Your  boss  doesn't  make  you  work- 
nights,  does  he?" 

"Oh,  no;  he's  a  very  kind  and  reasonable  boss,"  said  Helen 
with  a  malicious  little  smile.  She  could  feel  the  Chief  writhing  be- 
side her.  "But  some  way,  I  can  only  lead  one  kind  of  a  life  at  a 
time.  All  this  is  utterly  inappropriate,  except  as  mad  dissipation 
about  once  in  two  years.  I've  got  to  have  either  a  buried  past  or  a 
buried  present;  the  two  won't  mix.  Don't  you  think  I'm  right,  Mr. 
Strong?"  But  the  Chief  had  stood  all  the  browbeating  he  intended 
to,  evidently.     He  was  not  used  to  the  role  of  under  dog. 

"It  depends  a  little  on  what  sort  of  work  you're  doing,"  he  said, 
facing  her  squarely. 

"Oh,  very  unimportant!"  she  said,  retreating  in  good  order; 
"but  for  all  that  I  have  to  have  my  head  clear.  Otherwise — I  make 
mistakes."  Elsie,  listening  with  philanthropic  interest,  was  glad 
that  Helen  did  not  explain  farther.  Mr.  Strong  might  not  like  the 
idea  of  a  typewriter,  she  reflected.  She  wished  Harry  would  drop 
the  subject  and  turn  those  alluring  eyes  of  his  in  their  legitimate  di- 
rection.    She  frowned  at  him,  but  he  would  not  notice. 

"I   should  think  you'd   feel  like  a  princess   in  disguise  down 
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there,"  he  went  on.  "Don't  they  recognize  your  difference  and  feel 
a  Httle  afraid  of  you?" 

"Why,  the  office  boy  seems  to,"  said  Helen  reflectively.  "He 
told  me  yesterday  that  I  was  the  right  sort,  because  I  didn't  flirt 
with  them  elevator  chaps ;  at  least,  he  never  seen  me  do  it." 

Everybody  laughed  but  Mr.  Strong,  who  was  attending  sternly 
to  his  dinner. 

"I'm  afraid  you're  neglecting  your  privileges,"  commented 
Harry.  "The  perquisites  of  office  work  are  to  flirt  with  elevator 
boys,  wear  pink  bows,  curl  your  hair  on  the  sides — " 

"Oh,  an  up-to-date  working  girl  knows  better  than  to  get  her- 
self up  as  if  she  were  going  to  a  party,"  said  Helen  gravely.  She 
was  a  little  ashamed  of  herself,  but  the  temptation  was  irresistible. 

"Well,  at  any  rate  you  can  marry  your  employer.  That's  a 
custom  that  never  dies  out,"  Harry  continued. 

There  was  a  sickly  silence.  Only  two  people  knew  what  was 
the  matter,  but  Harry  had  an  uncomfortable  sense  that  he  had  gone 
too  far,  and  every  one  realized  that  it  was  time  to  change  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  tide  of  conversation  that  followed,  Helen  and  the  Chief 
were  left  stranded  together.  She  glanced  at  his  averted  face  and 
felt  suddenly  contrite. 

"I  haven't  been  altogether  a  gentleman,"  she  told  herself.  She 
wanted  to  talk  to  him,  but  the  only  topics  they  had  in  common 
seemed  to  be  the  relative  values  of  Smith  and  Remington,  the  ad- 
visability of  wide  margins,  etc. — none  of  which  seemed  exactly 
suited  to  the  occasion. 

"Have  you  known  Miss  Lathrop  long?"  she  finally  ventured. 

"Not  very,"  said  the  Chief  distantly.  "I  met  her  down  at  Bay 
Point  last  summer." 

"Bay  Point!  Then  you  must  know  the  Leslies  and  the  Grants 
and  the  Hoopers;"  there  was  unmistakable  homesickness  in  her 
voice,  and  he  unbent  a  little. 

"No;  I  have  never  known  any  people  of  high  degree,"  he  said 
simply.  "Miss  Lathrop  has  been  very  kind  in  giving  me  a  chance 
to  this  winter ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  much  use." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Plelen.,  wondering  at  his  frankness,  but  in- 
tangibly pleased  by  it. 
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"It's  too  late.  I  have  had  to  work  very  hard,  and  it  has  made 
me  too  serious.  I  can't  keep  up  with  them.  It  worries  me  the 
way  they  slide  over  the  top  of  things ;  and  I  suppose  I  bore  them. 
I  don't  belong  with  them,  that's  all."  He  was  looking  directly  at 
her  now,  his  animosity  quite  forgotten.  She  recognized  that  he 
had  not  spoken  in  the  hope  of  being  contradicted,  and  accepted  his 
statement  as  simply  as  he  made  it. 

"Does  it  attract  you  ?     Do  you  want  to  belong  ?"  she  asked. 

"Very  much.  I'm  in  a  position  now  where  I  could  stop  and 
play ;  and  I  find  I'm  too  old  to  learn  the  game.  I  can't  read  their 
books,  or  talk  their  talk,  or  understand  their  jokes.  A  man  like 
that" — with  a  nod  towards  Harry — "makes  me  feel  as  powerless  as 
a  baby." 

Helen  looked  from  the  massiv^e  physique  beside  her  to  the  thin, 
colorless,  slightly  bald,  world-marked  figure  opposite,  and  felt  a 
pang  of  pity  for  the  Chief.  "It  is  the  meat  axe  and  the  rapier,"  she 
said  to  herself,  and  knew  a  sudden  loneliness  on  her  own  account. 
She,  too,  would  some  day  be  an  alien  in  Harry's  world.  The  dead- 
ly seriousness  of  bread  winning  would  bring  her  thoughts  and  words 
down  to  bald  earnestness.  She  would  have  only  bread  and  meat 
on  a  rough  table  to  offer,  and  he  would  naturally  turn  where  there 
was  the  shine  of  silver  and  glass  and  linen  and  all  the  subtle  acces- 
sories in  which  luxury  smothers  sober,  every  day  life.  She  drew 
her  eyes  away  with  a  half  unrealized  sigh. 

"But  you  belong,"  said  the  Chief ;  "you  are  one  of  them." 

"Yes,  but  your  children  will ;  mine  won't,"  she  returned.  "We 
are  going  in  opposite  directions." 

He  looked  at  her  earnestly  for  a  moment. 

"You  must  be-  growing  away  from  them,  for  I  can  understand 
you,"  he  said  with  a  slight  smile.  "I  feel  quite  at  home  with  you, 
even.  I  fear  that's  a  bad  omen,  if  you  want  to  stay  with  this  pretty 
little  world  of  yours.     I  was  very  much  afraid  of  you  at  first." 

"Well,  you  deserved  to  be.  I'm  sure  you've  frightened  me  of- 
ten enough ;"  with  a  little  laugh  of  recollection.  For  the  moment 
she  had"  quite  forgotten  their  daytime  relationship,  and  the  mem- 
ory brought  a  mischievous  light  back  to  her  eyes.  He  dodged  ner- 
vously away  from  the  subject. 

"I  always  got  on  well  with  Miss  Lathrop,"  he  said,  "but  I've 
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realized  it  was  all  her  doing,  that  she  was  taking  the  trouhle  to 
adapt  herself  to  me.     A  solid  friendship  can't  be  built  up  that  way. 

It  won't  hold.     Mark  my  words "     He  broke  off,   looking  at 

her  with  smothered  exasperation,  for,  with  a  slight  movement  of 
her  plate,  a  gesture  of  her  attitude  and  a  demure  lowering  of  her 
eyes,  Helen  had  made  herslf  into  the  modest  and  self  respecting 
stenographer.     She  glanced  up  expectantly. 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  wanted  me  to  take  something  down !"  she 
murmured  apologetically. 

"U  I  had  you  down  town,  I'd  know  how  to  deal  with  you,"  he 
said  between  his  teeth. 

"Don't  grudge  me  my  little  hour  of  supremacy,"  she  laughed 
as  they  pushed  back  their  chairs.  "You  have  absolute  power  from 
nine  till  six;  but  when  the  candles  are  Hghted — znve  la  femme!" 

Later,  in  the  drawing-room,  Harry  slipped  into  the  seat  beside 
her. 

"I've  been  unselfish  long  enough,"  he  declared.  "I  choose  to 
have  you  all  to  myself  now.  Tell  me  why  you  look  so  pretty  to- 
night." 

"Because  I  am,  I  suppose,"  lowering  her  eyes  in  mock  shyness. 

"Not  so  pretty  as  you  look,"  he  insisted.  "Nobody  could  be 
as  pretty  as  that !"    And  then  they  both  laughed. 

"Oh,  it  does  seem  so  good  to  be  silly  again!"  she  exclaimed. 
"I  am  growing  so  sensible  and  tiresome,  Harry.  I  think  I  shall 
come  to  you  for  an  hour  a  week— just  so  as  not  to  lose  my  accent." 

"Do.  I'll  give  you  a  course  in  flippancy.  Shall  we  begin  to- 
night?" 

She  looked  up  and  caught  Strong's  eyes  watching  her  from 
across  the  room  with  a  curious  intentness.  The  little  mood  of  the 
moment  collapsed. 

"No,  I  must  go  home,"  she  said,  getting  up.  "Working  girls 
have  to  get  to  bed  early." 

^^       "But  you'll  come  again,"  said  Elsie,  holding  both  her  hands. 
'She  must,  mustn't  she,  Mr.  Strong?" 

"Once  in  a  great,  great  while,"  interposed  Helen.  "It's  too 
good  to  have  very  often." 

"Why  can't  I  come  and  see  you  at  your  office?"  asked  Harry. 
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"Where  is  it,  any  way?" 

"Oh,  we're  not  allowed  followers,"  said  Helen  primly.  Then 
she  held  out  her  hand  to  Mr.  Strong,  who  was  looking  on  unsmil- 
ingly.  "Good  night.  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again  some  day,"  she 
said  with  a  smile  which  nobody  else  understood. 

An  hour  later  she  curled  down  between  the  sheets  with  a  long 
sigh. 

"Well,  I  suppose  I've  lost  my  job;  but  I've  had  a  good  time," 
she  reflected. 

The  Chief  was  a  little  late  to  the  office  in  the  morning,  and  his 
entrance  was  a  shade  less  pronounced  than  usual.  He  opened  his 
letters  and  laid  them  down  without  reading-  them,  and  went  rest- 
lessly from  one  paper  to  another  until  there  was  a  quiet  knock  at 
the  door.  He  half  rose  at  this,  then  settled  back  in  his  chair  and 
called  his  imperative  "Come !" 

Miss  Gregory  entered  with  her  usual  "Good  morning,  Mr. 
Strong,"  and  took  her  place  at  the  desk  with  business-like  gravity. 
No  one  would  have  dreamed  that  her  head  contained  such  irrever- 
ent comments  as,  "Enter  stenographer  r.  c.  Sits  at  desk  c.  Busi- 
ness with  notebook,  etc."  The  Chief  glanced  at  her,  hesitated,  then 
plunged  into  his  letters.  As  she  rose  to  go,  half  an  hour  later,  he 
rose,  too,  and  held  the  door  open. 

"I  hope  you're  not  tired  to-day,"  he  said  hesitatingly. 

"Not  at  all,  thank  you,"  she  answered  formally,  in  a  tone  that 
put  a  definite  period  to  the  conversation.  She  knew  it  was  wise, 
and  yet  she  felt  badly  afterwards  at  having  snubbed  the  little  ad- 
vance. The  great,  important,  domineering  Chief  was  growing  to 
seem  rather  pathetic  to  her. 

For  several  weeks  afifairs  at  the  office  went  on  in  outward  seren- 
ity. Every  morning  Helen  took  her  place  by  the  desk  to  scrawl  her 
mysterious  symbols,  and  though  the  Chief  often  paused  and  glanced 
at  her  tentatively,  his  lips  half  parted  with  a  remark,  there  was 
something  strictly  business  in  her  air  that  checked  any  attempt  at 
personalities.  Every  inflection  and  gesture  explained  that  she  knew 
her  place  and  intended  to  keep  it.  Sometimes  she  left  his  office  with 
the  sense  of  letting  herslf  down  from  a  high  and  perilous  tight  rope, 
but  no  unadroit  movement  ever  betrayed  to  the  Chief  that  she  recog- 
nized the  danger. 
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The  first  cotton  shirt  waist  of  the  year  nearly  forced  a  climax, 
lielen  was  pretty  enough  for  any  one  in  her  dark  flannel  blouse,  but 
tnis  fresh,  clean  lavender  seemed  to  etheralize  her.  The  Chief  set 
his  teeth  and  got  through  his  letters.  At  the  end  of  them  he  felt 
'that  he  deserved  some  reward,  some  little  glance  of  acknowledge- 
ment. 

"You  must  be  careful  not  to  work  too  hard.  Miss  Gregory,"  he 
said,  as  she  tucked  her  pencil  into  her  belt  and  folded  her  notebook. 
"If  you  want  a  few  days'  rest  any  time " 

"That  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Strong ;"  her  voice  was  all  def- 
erence and  coolness ;  "but  I  hardly  think  I  need  it." 

Strong  gave  an  impatient  push  to  his  papers. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  so  confounded  respectful  to  me,"  he 
burst  out.  Helen  looked  at  him  quietly,  from  a  great  distance,  then 
walked  out  of  the  room  without  a  word. 

When  she  brought  the  letters  back  for  their  signatures,  later, 
the  Chief  was  leaning  against  one  of  the  windows  in  unprecedented 
idleness. 

"Miss  Gregory,  I  must  apologize,"  he  began  gravely.  "I  was 
very — childish.  I  hope  you  realize  that  I  would  not  deliberately 
take  any  advantage  of  your  position  here." 

"I  am  sure  of  it,  Mr.  Strong,"  was  all  she  said,  but  her  voice 
was  cordial,  and  this  powerful,  self-willed  leader  among  men  was 
humbly  grateful. 

When  Helen  had  left  the  room,  she  too  stared  out  over  the 
jagged  roof  lines  of  the  city  below. 

"Being  hired  has  its  complications,"  she  mused. 

Some  one  opened  the  main  door  and  came  hesitatingly  along 
the  passage. 

"Can  you  tell  me  if  Mr.  Strong  is  in?"  a  voice  behind  her  askd. 
She  turned  abruptly  and  found  herself  face  to  face  with  Harry 
Lathrop. 

"Well,  Helen  Gregory!"  he  exclaimed.  "What  are  you  doing 
here  ?" 

A  great,  unreasoning  embarrassment  seized  Helen.  She  would 
have  told  any  lie  on  earth  in  that  moment  of  panic,  if  she  could 
have  but  thought  of  one.     Her  position  there  seemed  false,  inex- 
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plicable.     She  stared  at  him  in  miserable  silence. 

"Oh,  I  see !"  said  Harry  slowly ;  "you've  come  and  taken  a  po- 
sition here." 

.  "I  was  here  all  the  time,"  she  broke  out.  "I  never  dreamed  of 
meeting  Mr.  Strong  at  your  house  or  anywhere  else.  It  was  aw- 
fully awkward — only  it  seemed  funny  that  night.     Don't  you  see?" 

"Oh,  I  say!"  he  exclaimed,  as  some  of  that  night's  conversation 
came  back  to  his  memory.  "Oh,  good  Lord!"  And  he  dropped 
down  on  the  window  sill  with  unseemly  laughter. 

"Do  hush,"  she  pleaded.     "Harry,  you  mustn't." 

"And  we  discussed  your  boss,  and  your  privileges" — getting 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  unfortunate  remark  she  was  praying  he  had 
forgotten.     "It's  a  wonder  you  weren't  fired!" 

"Oh,  we've  never  alluded  to  it.  We're  strictly  business,"  she 
declared.     He  stood  up  and  looked  at  his  watch. 

"Will  the  rules  of  the  office  permit  you  to  come  and  have  some 
luncheon  with  me  after  I've  seen  Strong?"  he  asked.  "You  know 
me  well  enough  for  that,  don't  you?" 

She  nodded  thoughtfully. 

"I  think  I  do,"  she  said. 

"You  will  by  the  time  we're  finished,  anyway,"  he  added. 

It  seemed  deliciously  like  dreams  come  true  to  finding  herself 
sitting  at  a  little  table  opposite  Harry,  close  to  an  open  window 
with  green  things  growing  outside  it,  and  the  warm  breath  of  an 
early  summer  breeze  pushing  softly  against  the  white  curtain. 

Harry  went  back  with  a  laugh  to  their  discovery. 

"What  didn't  we  say  that  night?"  he  exclaimed.  "I've  a  dim 
recollection  of  some  particularly  awful  break.  I  don't  see  how  you 
ever  had  the  nerve  to  carry  it  through." 

"After  I'd  begun,  I  had  to.     And  it  was  fun." 

"A  little  guying  ought  to  do  Strong  good,  anyway,"  Harry 
went  on.  "He's  a  horrible  heavyweight.  Elsie  took  him  up  for  a 
fad,  I  imagine;  and  I  suppose  it's  amusing  to  bring  a  new  million- 
aire out  of  your  hat  before  a  crowd  of  envious  women.  But  for  all 
that,  I  don't  see  how  she  stands  him." 

Helen  felt  unaccountably  hurt  and  chilled, 

"Why,  he  isn't — lively,  of  course,  but  some  way  he's  very  hon- 
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est  and  direct  and  sincere,"  she  said  slowly.     "He's  rather  a  big 
man,  Harry." 

"Good  girl,  not  to  run  down  her  boss,"  said  Harry.  "I  oughtn't 
to  either,  for  I've  just  sold  him  a  saddle  horse  I  didn't  want.  That's 
why  I  can  afford  to  give  you  three  courses." 

It  was  a  very  jolly  meal,  outwardly,  but  Helen  could  not  drive 
away  the  little  hurt  pain  of  inexplicable  origin.  She  felt  irritable, 
and  inclined  to  find  lacks  in  her  companion  which  she  had  never 
dreamed  of  before. 

"He  can't  be  serious  for  a  second,  and  he  never  says  what  he 
really  thinks.  I  don't  believe  he  thinks  at  all,"  she  complained  to 
herself.  Something  had  happened  to  the  glamour.  The  eyes  she 
turned  on  him  saw  him  thin  and  lined  and  growing  bald,  without 
purpose  or  power.  She  had  never  looked  at  him  with  those  eyes 
before,  and  the  little  luncheon  left  an  ache  that  lasted  many  days. 

"I'm  an  outsider  already,"  she  reflected  sadly.  "I  have  left 
His  world  for  good,  and  I  don't  belong  anywhere.  Oh,  dear!  I 
dont't  know  what  I  want,  but  I  want  it  dreadfully !" 

The  Chief  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  he  also  wanted  it  dread- 
fully. The  superabundant  force  that  made  doors  crash  behind  him 
and  his  heels  echo  in  the  passages  had  a  way  of  bending  things  in 
the  direction  of  his  wishes.  The  morning  interviews  with  his 
stenographer  began  to  grow  a  shade  less  stately. 

One  morning,  by  blind  luck,  he  showed  her  a  little  package  of 
samples,  colored  cheviots  and  ginghams  for  summer  shirts. 

"Do  these  seem  good  to  you  ?  I'm  such  a  duffer  about  colors," 
he  said  diffidently.  The  stenographer  pose  vanished  in  an  instant, 
and  Helen  was  all  woman,  studying,  admiring,  and  condemning 
with  the  dogmatic  seriousness  of  one  who  knows  her  subject.  It 
was  a  lesson  in  guile  as  well  as  gingham  to  the  Chief,  who  found  a 
discreet  number  of  things  to  consult  her  about  after  that. 

Helen  went  cheerfully  about  her  work  during  these  days,  but 
underneath  she  was  restless  and  unhappy. 

"I'm  tired  of  having  no  community,  no  legitimate  place  in  the 
world.  I'm  neither  of  the  working  nor  of  the  leisure  class.  I  want 
to  belong — anywhere,  so  long  as  I  belong!"  was  her  protest;  or  so 
she  translated  it. 

Then  came  an  event.     It  was  a  letter  from  Elsie's  father,  tell- 
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ing  her  of  a  vacant  position  she  would  be  the  very  person  to  fill — 
that  of  private  secretary  to  a  wealthy  woman  of  affairs,  with  a  good 
salary  and  attractive  surroundings,  plenty  of  work  but  no  drudgery. 
Mr.  Lathrop  had  told  Mrs.  Lewis  about  her,  and  the  position  was 
virtually  promised. 

Helen  put  the  letter  down  and  stared  straight  in  front  of  her. 

"How  perfectly  beautiful!"  she  said  despondently.  "It's  just 
the  position  I've  dreamed  of.  To  think  of  getting  out  of  that  dread- 
ful office!"  And  her  eyes  startled  her  with  several  big,  slow  winks. 
"I  suppose  I'm  nervous  at  the  idea  of  starting  over  again,"  she  told 
herself ;  herself  was  too  wise  to  contradict. 

Her  heart  beat  heavily  as  she  entered  tb.e  Chief's  office  that 
morning.  She  had  not  dreamed  it  would  be  so  hard  to  tell  him. 
The  room  was  flooded  with. summer  warmth.  A  workman  was  busy 
putting  awnings  at  the  south  windows.  Helen  took  her  usual  place 
at  the  desk  and  struggled  through  the  little  speech  that  had  been 
beating  about  her  head  ever  since  the  letter  came. 

"The  position  is  too  good  to  be  refused,"  she  concluded.  "It 
seemed  only  fair  to  tell  you  before  I  did  anything  definite."  There 
was  a  short  silence  in  which  they  both  sat  rigidly  still.  The  work- 
man knelt  down  to  untangle  a  cord.  Mr.  Strong  glanced  at  him, 
then  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  finger  tips. 

"We  shall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  you,  Miss  Gregory,"  he  said 
gravely ;  "but  of  course  we  would  not  stand  in  your  wa}'." 

A  little  wave  of  sick  dismay  rushed  over  her,  and  by  the  misery 
of  it  she  knew  how  it  was  with  her.  The  incredible  had  come  to 
pass,  and  the  force  and  warmth  of  that  great,  crude  hand  were  more 
to  her  than  all  the  indispensable  attributes  with  which  she  had  sur- 
rounded her  dream  conqueror.  She  sat  chilled  and  mute  and  help- 
less. 

"Do  }ou  want  to  go?"  asked  the  Chief  suddenly.  She  looked 
up,  but  her  eyes  retreated  before  his  and  the  color  crept  into  her 
face. 

"It's  a  very  good  position,"  she  faltered.  The  workman  had 
seated  himself  on  the  window  ledge  a  few  feet  away  and  was  driv- 
ing in  screws  with  comfortable  deliberation. 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  the  Chief.  "Now  if  you  will  take  this 
letter " 
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Helen  opened  her  notebook  with  despairing  courage,  bound  to 
show  a  brave  front.  If  she  had  held  foolish,  presumptuous  hopes, 
no  one  else  should  know  it. 

"  'R.  T.  Ballard  &  Co.,'  "  he  began  distinctly.  Her  hands  were 
trembling  far  more  than  they  had  done  the  first  time  he  had  dic- 
tated that  beginning.  The  Chief's  were  clenched  in  his  pockets, 
but  his  eyes  were  on  her  face.  "In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  seven- 
teenth instant,"  he  went  on,  "we  would  say" — the  workman  knelt 
upon  the  sill  with  his  head  outside  the  glass — "dear  little  girl,  I 
can't  let  you  go!"  Helen  started,  then  bent  closely  over  her  book. 
"I've  no  right  to  ask  you  to  stay,  for  God  knows  I'm  not  your  equal 

in  any  way ;  but  if  you  could "    The  workman  let  himself  down 

to  get  more  screws — "we  should  value  it  very  highly — period. 
Have  you  got  that.  Miss  Gregory?"  She  nodded  with  face  still 
averted.  "We  have  tried  in  all  our  dealings  with  you  to  keep  be- 
fore you" — the  workman  was  outside  again,  pounding  lustily — "that 
I  love  you,  and  if  you  could  marry  a  man  like  me,  if  you  could  care 

for  me "     The  workman  stepped  down  into  the  room  again  and 

began  a  leisurely  search  in  his  tool  box — "I  am  very  faithfully 
vours,"  concluded  the  Chief.  "Please  attend  to  that  right  away, 
Miss  Gregory,  and  bring  it  for  me  to  sign."  He  jerked  a  drawer 
open  and  began  stirring  up  its  contents.  Helen  left  the  room  with- 
out a  word. 

In  fifteen  minutes  her  quiet  little  knock  set  the  whole  world 
vibrating.  She  came  in  gravely  with  a  typed  letter  in  her  hand. 
The  light  was  pleasantly  tempered  now,  and  the  workman  was  gath- 
ering up  his  tools. 

She  laid  the  letter  on  the  desk  and  stood  beside  him  as  he  bent 
over  it.     He  read  : 
Dear  Mr.  Lathrop: 

I  should  have  been  very  glad  indeed  to  get  the  position  you 
were  kind  enough  to  write  me  about,  but  I  have  just  had  another 
position,  even  more  attractive,  offered  me,  and  it  seems  best  to  take 
that.     Thanking  you  sincerely  for  your  interest, 
Cordially  yours, 

HieLEN  Gregory. 
The  chief  read  it  slowly,  then  put  out  his  hand ;  but  she  had  re- 
treated towards  the  door. 
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"Anything  more  to  be  done,  sir?"  asked  the  workman. 
"No,    not    now,"    said    the    Chief.     "Oh — don't    go   yet.    Miss 
Gregory.     I — I  have  something  more — for  you  to  take." 


WHICH  ARE  YOU? 

There  are  two  kinds  of  people  on  earth  to-day, 

Just  two  kinds  of  people ;  no  more,  I  say. 

The  good  are  half  bad,  and  the  bad  are  half  good. 

Not  the  rich  and  poor,  for  to  count  a  man's  wealth 

You  must  first  know  the  state  of  his  conscience  and  health. 

Not  the  humble  and  proud,  for  in  life's  little  span 

Who  puts  on  vain  airs  is  not  counted  a  man. 

Not  the  happy  and  sad,  for  the  swift-flying  years 

Bring  each  man  his  laughter  and  each  man  his  tears. 

No;  the  two  kinds  of  people  on  earth  that  I  mean 

Are  the  people  who  lift  and  the  people  who  lean. 

Wherever  you  go,  you  will  find  the  world's  masses 

Are  always  divided  in  just  these  two  classes; 

And,  oddly  enough,  you  will  find,  too,  I  ween. 

There  is  only  one  lifter  to  twenty  who  lean. 

In  which  class  are  you?     Are  you  easing  the  load 

Of  overtaxed  lifters  who  toil  down  the  road  ? 

Or  are  you  a  leaner,  who  lets  others  bear 

Your  portion  of  labor  and  worry  and  care? 

— Spoilman  Messenger. 
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Public  Opinion  and  Current  Comment. 


Mr.  Goutowsky's  recall  came  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue  to  general  so- 
ciety if  not  to  his  intimates.  The  Russian  Embassy  recently  has  taken  on 
kaliedoscopic  hues  and  a  Secretary  is  barely  acquainted  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  natives  before  he  is  recalled.  Count  Cassini  has  denied 
those  rumors  which  send  him  to  Europe  and  name  his  successor  in  Wash- 
ington. But  while  it  is  far  from  true  that  he  has  sought  a  change  of  post, 
it  is  known  that  he  would  welcome  a  mission  which  allowed  him  greater 
leisure  to  travel  and  take  care  of  his  failing  health.  It  is  more  likely  that 
he  will  be  compelled  to  spend  the  entire  summer  here  when  he  would  be 
much  benefited  by  a  trip  to  Wiesbaden.  It  is  absolutely  untrue  to  say  that 
the  Foreign  Office  would  like  to  supplant  him.  The  contrary  is  the  fact. 
So  great  is  the  regard  at  present  for  Count  Cassini,  who  is  not  only  the 
dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  in  Washington  but  the  ranking  statesman  in 
the  Russian  foreign  service,  that  he  has  been  allowed  to  manage  the  Wash- 
ington end  of  the  Far  Eastern  question  without  the  slightest  interference 
from  St.  Petersburg.  But  if  Count  Cassini's  health  does  not  improve  he 
may  be  forced  to  ask  for  at  least  a  leave  of  absence.  If  this  is  the  case  a 
Minister-Resident  will  be  sent  from  St.  Petersburg,  as  affairs  are  too  deli- 
cate and  vital  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  secretary,  even  if  that  secretary  be 
so  skillful  a  diplomat  as  Mr.  Hansen. 


Abe  Hummel,  the  New  York  lawyer,  who  is  known  as  a  master  of  re- 
partee, is  to  be  credited  with  a  new,  pithy,  and  very  much-to-the-point  retort. 
The  other  morning  accompanying  a  client  to  court,  the  case  at  issue  being 
a  breach  of  promise  suit  for  damages,  based  on  letters  written  by  the  de- 
fendant, the  councellor  had  been  giving  a  lesson  on  morals  to  his  client, 
when  the  latter  dejectedly  remarked:  "Oh!  I  know  all  about  it,  Abe;  the 
same  old  song,  "Do  right  and  fear  nothing.'  "  "No!  No!  That's  not  it  at 
all,"  answered  Abe;  "don't  write  and  fear  nothing." 

Cbntrary  to  the  announcements  made  at  the  White  House  and  at  the 
War  Department  when  the  famous  Philippine  junket  was  planned,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  Miss  Roosevelt  are  going  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
Mikado  andi  visit  Tokyo.  This  assurance  was  practically  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Takahira,  when  he  called  on  Judge  Taft  a  few  days  ago  to  get  the  names 
of  all  who  will  accompany  the  war  chief  and  the  President's  daughter.  It 
has  been  further  announced  that  the  distinguishtd  voyagers  will  leave  the 
Manchuria  on  her  first  landing  on  Japanese  soil,  namely,  at  Yokohama,  and 
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will  remain  almost  ten  days  in  the  Mikado's  dominions.  This  is  quite  a 
radical  change.  It  was  most  positively  stated  that  the  tourists  would  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  usual  stop-over  privileges  of  the  mail  steamer  and 
on  no  account  would  they  quit  the  ship  until  they  landed  in  Manila.  Miss 
Roosevelt,  it  was  asserted,  had  declined  to  accept  an  invitation  to  the  palace 
and  to  appear  at  a  fete  such  as  is  given  royalty. 


FARMER  BROWN  AND  JUSTICE. 

Good  Farmer  Brown  in  years  long  past 
His  lot  beside  a  stream  had  cast. 
And  much  good  cash  had  he  laid  down 
By  selling  chickens  in  the  town. 
Prime,  plump  and  tender  were  they  all 
And  brought  him  prices  never  small. 

But,  sad  to  tell,  there  sometimes  came 
Wild  floods  that  well  deserved  the  name. 
They  carried  off  full  many  a  coop, 
And  thus  curtailed  his  chicken  soup. 
For  many  years  he  bore  this  well 

Until  at  last  worse  luck  befell. 
So  wild  and  high  the  waters  ran 
He  found  himself  a  chickless  man. 

Angry  at  this  was  Brown  indeed 
And  s_C)ught  a  lawyer  with  all  speed. 
"I  want  to  sue  the  state,"  said  he. 
Then  danced  the  lawyer's  eyes  with  glee, 
And,  writing  down  the  farmer's  name, 
He  said,  "Well,  sir,  let's  hear  your  claim." 
With  burning  cheeks  the  farmer  told 
His  losses  from  the  waters  cold, 
Concluding,  with  an  angry  brow, 
"Justice  is  what  I'm  after  now." 
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"Justice !"  the  lawyer  said  in  scorn, 

"She  died,  my  friend,  ere  you  were  bom. 

You  say  the  water  took  your  chicks ; 

Well,  rivers  often  play  those  tricks/"  .      - 

"But  come,"  continued  Farmer  Brown, 
While  deeper  grew  his  wrathful  frown. 
"You  must,  I  say,  a  way  provide 
That  I  may  be  indemnified. 
Somebody,  now,  I'm  bound  to  sue, 
To  get  again  what  is  my  due." 
The  lawyer  smiled,  and  said,  "Oh,  well, 
Put  up  a  fifty  and  I'll  tell 
How  you  this  trouble  m?y  elude 
And  circumvent  those  waters  rude." 

The  good  man  paid  the  fifty  down, 
For  fair  and  square  was  Farmer  Brown. 
Then  said  the  lawyer,  with  a  smile, 
"My  rule  beats  justice  by  a  mile," 
And,  with  a  wink  that  rivaled  Puck's, 
He  softly  said,  "My  friend,  raise  ducks !" 

Clara  J.  Denton  in  Youth's  Companion. 
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GROUND    THE  H. 

By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 


The  government  of  Java  by  the  Dutch,  while  it  has  brought 
many  advantages  to  the  natives,  in  that  they  are  provided  with  em- 
ployment and  enabled  to  live  comfortable  and  orderly  lives,  under 
regulations  which  are  not  oppressive,  is  nevertheless  wholly  com- 
mercial. No  Malay  may  aspire  to  be  anything  more  than  a  servant 
or  laborer  for  the  dominant  race.  All  Dutch  employees  must  be 
familiar  with  the  Malay  tongue,  but  no  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
the  Malay  to  learn  to  speak  any  language  other  than  his  own.  Mis- 
sionaries are  not  permitted  to  teach  the  natives  or  strive  to  convert 
them  to  Christianity.  The  only  reason  given  for  this  prohibition 
by  the  Dutch  is  that  their  own  religion  is  sufficient  for  them  and 
that  their  services  would  not  be  as  valuable  if  their  minds  or  atten- 
tion should  be  distracted  by  the  attempt  to  make  them  Christians. 

The  army  of  Java  is  officered  entirely  by  the  Dutch  and  in  no 
event  is  the  proportion  of  native  soldiers  allowed  to  be  more  than 
two-thirds,  and  in  every  formation  the  companies  composed  of 
Dutch  soldiers  are  made  to  follow,  the  companies  composed  entire- 
ly of  natives.  This  method  is  observed  to  guard  against  conspir- 
acy, or  any  attempt  at  rebellion  against  Dutch  authority.  For  some 
reason  only  natives  who  are  Mohammedan  in  religious  belief  are 
enlisted.  The  army  is  composed  wholly  of  volunteers  and  thus  only 
those  who  willingly  serve  are  enrolled.  The  soldiers  are  permitted 
to  have  their  wives  and  children  and  in  this  wav  additional  incen- 
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tive  to  good  conduct  is  afforded.  Each  married  man  has  a  plot  of 
ground  assigned  him  near  the  barracks,  on  which  he  may  erect  a 
hut  for  his  family  and  he  is  allowed  when  not  under  orders  to  spend 
much  of  his  time  in  his  own  home,  but  must  report  at  the  barracks 
every  night.  Each  battalion  is  provided  with  school  facilities  and 
all  soldiers  may  and  his  children  must  attend  this  school.  The  ar- 
my is  about  twenty-five  thousand  strong,  ordinarily. 

All  able  bodied  Europeans  are  required  to  enroll  themselves  as 
members  either  of  the  militia  or  fire  brigade.  We  were  told  that  a 
few  Englishmen  had  demurred  to  this  requirement  of  the  law,  but 
they  were  met  with  the  reply  that  if  they  did  not  like  the  law  they 
were  not  obliged  to  stay  in  Java,  and  that  the  next  steamer  would 
take  them  to  Singapore, 

The  Dutch  do  not  pretent  that  they  have  any  other  mission  in 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  than  to  make  money.  They  are  just  in  their 
dealings  without  being  hypocritical,  and  they  experience  very  little 
trouble  from  the  natives. 

The  emigration  question  will  never  be  a  vexing  one  in  Java,  as 
every  foreigner  if  he  desires  to  remain  longer  than  six  weeks  is  re- 
quired to  fill  out  an  application  in  writing  and  pay  an  amount  equiv- 
alent to  forty  dollars  in  our  money  for  the  privilege  of  becoming  a 
permanent  resident.  The  adventurers  who  have  not  a  dollar  in 
their  pockets,  and  expect  to  make  a  living  by  means  more  or  less 
questionable,  do  not  go  to  Java. 

The  Dutch  are  very  careful  to  maintain  the  social  standard  in 
the  country  which  prohibits  inter-marriage  and  forbids  any  native 
however  wealthy  to  employ  any  European,  no  matter  how  poor  or 
ignorant,  as  a  servant. 

One  of  our  excursions  from  Bintenzorg  to  the  interior  brought 
US  to  a  magnificent  forest,  where  tigers  are  said  to  abound  and  our 
hunting  party,  although  tigers  were  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking, 
found  itself  well  paid  for  the  journey  by  securing  a  goodly  number 
of  wild  peacocks.  The  country  is  full  of  ruins  of  temples  and  pa- 
laces, and  there  are  many  evidences  that  it  was  once  occupied  by  a 
people  greatly  advanced  in  architecture  and  the  fine  arts. 

Had  we  been  able  to  extend  our  journey  so  as  to  visit  the  east- 
ern capitals  of  Java,  we  should  have  been  able  to  see  volcanoes  both 
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active  and  silent  and  might  possibly  have  had  a  practical  acquain- 
tance with  an  earthquake  or  an  eruption  of  one  of  the  burning 
mountains.  Some  of  the  active  volcanoes  have  dealt  death  and  de- 
struction on  a  scale  surpassing  the  terrible  eruption  of  Vesuveus. 
One  volcano  threw  out,  in  a  single  night,  ashes  and  scorire  to  a  depth 
of  fifty  feet  over  an  area  of  several  miles,  destroying  forty  villages 
and  three  thousand  people,  while  another  volcano  had  overwhelmed 
everything  within  twenty  miles  of  it  and  caused  the  deaths  of  twen- 
ty thousand  persons. 

Our  stay  in  the  island  of  Java  could  not  be  extended  beyond  the 
life  of  our  passports,  so  we  were  compelled  to  retrace  our  steps  to 
Batavia  and  arrived  there  just  in  time  to  catch  a  steamer  which 
leaves  on  the  15th  of  each  month  for  the  island  of  Lombock.  This 
island  is  governed  by  a  native  Rajah  who  lives  several  miles  from 
the  port  of  entry,  called  Mataram.  This  prince  maintains  the  dig- 
nity of  his  position  by  allowing  no  native  to  ride  on  horseback.  We 
were  unaware  of  this  provision  until  one  of  our  servants  was  per- 
emptorily commanded  to  dismount. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  which  was  narrated  by  our  host 
at  Ampanam  in  connection  with  the  sacred  volcano  on  the  island 
of  Lombock,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about  eight  thousand  feet. 
The  principal  product  of  Lomback  is  rice,  and  the  taxes  are  paid  in 
this  article.  Each  man,  woman  and  child  contributed  a  small 
measure  of  rice  once  a  year ;  but  it  passed  through  many  hands  be- 
fore it  reached  the  treasury,  and  a  little  of  it  clung  to  each  hand 
that  it  touched.  The  result  was  that  the  Rajah  did  not  get  half  of 
what  was  due  him,  and  all  his  officers  conspired  to  tell  him  that  the 
crops  were  short  in  some  districts,  and  many  people  had  died  in 
others ;  and  no  matter  what  he  did  to  find  out  the  truth  they  man- 
aged to  prevent  his  learning  it.  He  determined  to  take  a  census  of 
his  people,  but  did  not  know  how  to  go  at  it  as  his  officers  would 
suspect  what  it  was  for,  and  would  make  out  the  population  accord- 
ing to  the  rice  that  he  received  the  previous  year.  He  thought  a 
long  time  over  it  and  finally  hit  on  a  plan  so  shrewd  that  nobody 
suspected  there  was  any  census  at  all. 

For  several  days  he  appeared  to  be  very  sick  at  heart,  and  final- 
ly he  called  his  officers  together  and  told  them  he  had  been  sum- 
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moned  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  great  fire-mountain  to  hear  a  revela- 
tion from  the  spirit  who  ruled  the  island.  The  spirit  had  come  to 
him  in  a  vision  and  said  he  must  go  at  once  or  the  island  would  be 
destroyed. 

Of  course  they  made  arrangements  immediately,  and  a  grand 
procession  accompanied  the  Rajah  to  the  designated  spot.  From  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  summit  he  was  escorted  by  a  few 
priests  and  attendants,  and  as  he  neared  the  crater  he  ordered  them 
to  remain  behind,  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,  while  he  went 
alone  to  meet  the  spirit.  He  remained  away  for  a  long  time;  the 
fact  is,  he  laid  down  and  took  a  comfortable  nap,  and  it  was  natur- 
ally thought  that  the  spirit  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  him. 

When  he  returned  he  was  silent  and  sorrowful  and  did  not 
speak  a  word  for  three  days.  Then  he  summoned  his  officers  and 
told  them  what  the  spirit  had  said.  He  described  the  spirit  as  hav- 
ing a  face  of  burnished  gold  and  a  voice  that  sounded  like  distant 
thunder. 

"Oh,  Rajah!"  the  spirit  said,  "much  plague  and  sickness  and 
fever  are  coming  on  the  earth — on  men  and  horses  and  cattle,  but 
as  you  and  your  people  have  obeyed  me  and  come  to  the  mountain,, 
and  have  been  good  and  faithful,  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  avoid 
the  pestilence. 

"You  must  make  twelve  sacred  krisses  and  to  make  them  every 
village  and  every  district  must  send  a  bundle  of  needles — a  needle 
for  every  head  in  the  village.  And  when  any  disease  appears  in  a 
village  one  of  the  krisses  shall  be  sent  there.  If  every  house  in 
that  village  has  sent  the  right  number  of  needles  the  disease  shall 
cease  immediately ;  but  if  the  number  of  needles  has  not  been  exact, 
then  all  shall  die!" 

So  the  princes  and  chiefs  made  haste  to  collect  the  needles  and 
they  were  very  exact  about  it,  for  they  feared  that  if  a  single  needle 
should  be  wanting  in  any  case  the  whole  village  would  perish. 
When  the  needles  were  collected  the  Rajah  received  them ;  then  he 
had  a  workman  come  and  make  twelve  krisses  from  those  needles; 
but  the  papers  that  were  around  the  needles,  and  told  the  name  of 
each  village,  and  the  number  of  men,  women  and  children  in  it,  he 
carefully  preserved  and  put  away  in  his  private  chest. 
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When  the  rice  tax  came  in  that  year,  and  the  quantity  fell 
short,  the  Rajah  said  to  the  officers  that  there  was  some  mistake 
about  it.  He  then  told  them  the  exact  number  of  the  inhabitants 
in  that  village,  according  to  the  package  of  needles,  and  it  did  not 
take  long  to  set  the  matter  right.  The  result  was  that  the  Rajah 
grew  very  rich  and  his  fame  went  out  through  all  the  islands  and 
countries  of  the  East, 

The  kriss  or  dagger  is  held  in  great  respect  in  Lombock ;  there 
IS  no  part  of  the  archipelago  where  it  is  more  honored  and  where 
the  wealthy  natives  have  so  much  money  invested  in  this  weapon. 
Very  often  they  have  them  with  golden  handles  set  with  jewels, 
some  of  them  costing  thousands  of  dollars.  Every  man  carries  one 
of  these  knives  and  frequently  it  is  the  only  property  he  can  boast 
of  possessing.  The  blade  is  twisted  and  when  it  is  used  it  makes 
a  frightful  sound. 

This  is  what  the  Malays  "run  a-muck"  with,  and  Lombock  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  places  in  the  East  for  this  practice.  The 
word  "amok"  means  "kill,"  and  the  Malays  kill  others  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  others  will  kill  them.  Running  amok  is  the  fashion- 
able way  of  committing  suicide;  a  man  grows  desperate  from  any 
cause  and  determines  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  and  to  kill  as  many 
others  as  he  can  before  he  is  killed  himself.  He  grasps  his  kriss- 
handle  and  stabs  somebody  to  the  heart,  then  he  rushes  down  the 
street  shouting  "amok!  amok!"  and  stabbing  everybody  he  can 
reach.  People  rush  on  him  with  knives,  spears,  daggers,  guns  or 
other  weapons,  and  dispatch  him  as  soon  as  possible— as  they  would 
a  mad  dog.  Sometimes  five  or  ten  persons  are  killed  by  the  man 
before  he  is  brought  down. 

The  Malays  are  excellent  workers  of  steel,  and  the  weapons 
they  make  are  difficult  to  surpass  in  fineness  and  beauty. 

Lombock  is  one  of  the  Sunda  islands  and  is  about  the  size  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  with  a  population  of  about  200,000,  who  are 
all  Mohammedans.  The  island,  though  close  to  Java,  is  independ- 
ent, and  the  Rajah  does  pretty  much  what  he  pleases  as  long  as  he 
remains  on  good  terms  with  his  Dutch  neighbors.  The  taxes  ar? 
not  heavy,  but  the  laws  are  very  severe.  Small  thefts  are  punished 
with  death,  and  it  is  a  rule  of  the  country  that  a  person  found  in  a 
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aoise  that  attracts  the  attention  of  the  man  assigned  to  mark  the 
bouse  after  dark  without  the  owner's  consent  may  be  killed  and  his 
Body  thrown  into  the  street  without  fear  that  anybody  will  ask  a 
question  about  the  matter. 

Our  stay  in  Lombock  was  limited  to  three  days,  one  of  which 
we  enjoyed  great  sport  in  hunting  green  pigeons  which  are  very 
abundant. 

Our  next  stopping  place  was  the  Arn  Islands,  famous  as  the 
mative  home  of  the  Great  Bird  of  Paradise.  We  had  an  opportun- 
ity to  go  to  the  forest  to  see  the  process  of  shooting  them.  Quite  a 
trade  is  carried  on  in  these  birds  and  the  skill  of  the  natives  is  de- 
voted to  capturing  them  without  staining  their  plumage  with  blood 
or  allowing  the  birds  to  injure  it  during  their  struggles. 

The  birds  have  a  curious  habit  of  getting  up  dancing  parties  in 
the  month  of  May,  when  their  plumage  is  finest.  They  assemble 
before  sunrise  in  a  tree  that  has  plenty  of  room  among  its  branches 
for  them  to  move  about,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  fairly  up  they 
Begin  to  dance.  They  elevate  their  plumes  as  peacocks  display  their 
^ils,  stretch  their  necks,  raise  their  wings  and  hop  from  branch  to 
Branch  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 

The  natives  hunt  through  the  forests  till  thev  find  a  tree  where 
the  birds  assemble.  They  go  there  in  the  evening  and  build  a 
screen  of  leaves  over  the  fork  of  the  tree,  and  just  before  daylight 
they  climb  up  there  ready  for  business.  They  keep  perfectly  still 
tfll  the  birds  are  busily  engaged  in  their  dance  and  then  they  shoot 
with  blunt-pointed  arrows.  The  bird  is  stunned  and  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  before  he  recovers  he  is  seized  by  a  boy  who  is  waiting 
for  him.  The  bird's  neck  is  broken  without  injuring  the  skin  and 
thus  the  prize  is  secured  without  staining  the  feathers  with  blood. 
They  are  so  busy  with  displaying  their  feathers  to  each  other  that 
they  do  not  take  notice  of  the  disappearance  of  one  of  their  number 
until  they  are  greatly  reduced. 

We  were  much  interested  in  the  primitive  Malay  clock  which 
consists  of  a  bucket  of  water  and  the  half  of  a  cocoanut  shell.  There 
is  a  tiny  hole  like  the  prick  of  a  needle  in  the  bottom  of  the  shell, 
and  when  you  put  it  on  the  water  you  can  just  see  a  stream  like  a 
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thread  spurting  up.  It  takes  an  hour  to  fill  the  shell  and  when  it  is 
full  it  goes  plump  to  the  bottom  of  the  bucket,  making  a  bubbling 
time  On  board  ship.  We  tried  its  accuracy  with  our  watches  and 
found  that  it  did  not  vary  over  a  minute.  These  Malay  sailors  are 
not  good  navigators  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  that  word,  but 
they  understand  the  use  of  the  compass,  measure  the  height  of  the 
sun  by  a  rude  contrivance  of  their  own  and  manage  to  get  about 
among  their  islands  with  very  little  trouble. 

The  Malay  archipelago  is  the  largest  and  most  important  sys- 
tem of  island  groups  in  the  world.  The  Philippines,  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States,  have  made  us  neighbors  to  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  and  the  islands  under  British  rule.  Many  of  the  islands 
are  still  governed  by  their  native  rajahs  and  so  long  as  they  are  con- 
tent to  confine  their  enterprise  to  trade  and  commerce  they  are  likely 
to  remain  so.  For  many  years  the  Dutch  endeavored  to  maintain 
a  monopoly  of  the  nutmeg  and  clove  trade,  having  taken  great  pains 
to  confine  their  culture  to  an  island  in  their  own  possession  by  pay- 
ing the  native  ruler  a  bounty  for  the  destruction  of  the  plants  and 
trees  that  grew  on  other  islands. 

The  world  is  indebted  to  England  and  the  birds  of  the  air  for 
the  breaking  up  of  this  monopoly,  for  while  the  English  were  in 
possession  of  the  Dutch  interests  they  took  pains  to  start  the  culture 
of  cloves  and  nutmegs  in  Ceylon  and  India,  and  now  these  spices 
are  successfully  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies. 
{To  he  continued.) 
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^he  MarKlcLnd^ 

By  R.  W.  Swann. 
A  graduate  of  the   Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 
.    CHAPTER  VIII, 

In  that  one  hour  Kate  Markland  poured  out  her  young  heart  to  her 
brother,  whose  future  happiness  was  so  dear  to  her.  She  told  the  story 
faithfully  that  old  Tom  had  made  so  light  of.  How  he  had  banished  liquor 
from  his  store,  and  had  surprised  her  on  Christmas  eve  by  getting  her  down 
there  to  discover  the  change  for  herself.  She  told  the  brother  of  her  fears 
for  him,  and  how  she  longed  to  win  him  to  her  way  of  thinking,  and  how 
she  felt  sure  he  would  not  willingly  grieve  her  and  the  people  who  had  been 
and  were  still  so  kind  to  both  of  them  by  doing  what  might  even  seem  un- 
wise. "I  ask  no  promise,  Harry,"  she  said,  as  they  rose  to  go  to  the  dining- 
room  again,  "I  ask  no  promise  of  you.  If  you  must  try  the  danger  for  your- 
self and  if  you  cannot  really  give  up  an  indulgence  which  surely  has  not  yet 
become  very  dear  to  you,  for  my  sake,  I  must  wait,  for  a  promise  given 
now  might  be  broken." 

"If  I  promised,  Kate,"  he  answered  indignantly,  "I  should  keep  my 
word;  "I  am  not  so  weak  that  you  need  thus  press  this  matter,  when  I  find 
myself  otherwise  than  master  of  the  situation  I  shall  know  what  to  do,  and 
do  it.  You  are  extreme  in  your  views,"  he  continued  more  kindly,  "try  to 
think  better  of  me  than  to  suppose  I  am  so  unable  to  guard  agamst  excesses 
which  I  detest  as  heartily  as  you  do." 

As  they  walked  toward  the  room  where  the  old  couple  sat  together,  Kate 
put  her  hand  fondly  on  the  breastpin,  smiled  and  said,  "Many  might  laugh 
at  this,  but  I  have  nothing  in  my  possession  that  is  so  dear  to  me." 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  all  too  quickly  and  at  last  the  time  for  Har- 
ry's departure  came.  He  would  have  to  be  at  his  desk  on  the  morrow,  so 
must  needs  travel  through  the  night  in  order  to  do  so.  The  good-byes  were 
said,  Harry  muffled  himself  thoroughly  and  was  forced  to  run  all  the  way 
to  the  station,  and  just  did  catch  the  train. 

If  there  was  a  hurt  feeling  in  the  sister's  heart  she  let  no  one  know 
about  it  then,  and  when  the  night  had  sped  apace  and  these  three  separated 
for  the  night,  even  Aunt  Jane  had  no  suspicion  of  the  thought  that  was  lin- 
gering in  her  young  heart. 

And  what  of  the  girl  who  had  said  "She  was  worse  than  ill,  that  her 
heart  was  breaking?"  Would  you  know  her  situation  on  this  Christmas 
day,  and  why  the  heart  was  breaking?  Gently  and  tenderly  let  us  look  at 
the  picture  as  it  presents  itself  on  this  dull,  cold  Christmas'  morning  in  a 
huge  city  where  thousands  upon  thousands  were  rejoicing  in  happy  homes, 
where  cheerful  fires  warmed  and  bright  faces  beamed  with  a  great,  unut- 
terable  gladness. 
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By  a  tiny  bed,  in  a  silent  room,  with  her  bowed  head  resting  wearily 
on  her  hand,  with  the  pain  and  anguisii  written  on  her  brow  that  could  never 
have  been  told  in  words,  she  sat  as  still  as  the  death  which  she  knew  must 
soon  enter  the  chamber.  On  the  tiny  bed  lay  a  wasted  child,  too  weak  and 
feeble  now  to  toss  as  it  had  done  through  many  other  days  and  nights,  for 
the  little  lamp  of  life  was  burning  low,  and  was  going  out  very  fasit.  A 
silent,  awful  watch  it  was  she  kept,  yet  she  kept  it  not  alone;  one  other  sat 
by  the  tiny  bed,  a  man  who  was  old  and  gray,  with  many  a  line  to  show 
that  time  had  not  dealt  gently  with  him,  as  he  does  with  some  more  favored 
ones,  who  come  to  the  evening  of  life  with  peace  and  rest  to  bless  them. 
His  face  wasi  weatherbeaten,  and  a  hand,  brown  and  hard,  supported  his 
weary  head,  for  he,  too,  had  watched  the  flickering  little  lamp  going  out, 
and  his  grief  was  the  grief  of  a  strong  man  bowed  down  with  helpless  mis- 
ery. 

The  figure  so  still  on  the  tiny  bed  was  that  of  a  girl  who  might,  per- 
haps, be  four  or  five  years  of  age;  she  was  now  so  haggard  (this  seems^  to 
describe  her  condition  better  than  any  other  word  we  know),  and  so  wasted 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  how  she  had  looked  before  disease  had 
laid  its  heavy  hand  upon  her,  and  yet,  the  child  was.  very  like  the  silent 
woman   sitting  by  the  bedside. 

All  through  the  weary  night  they  had  watched,  and  all  through  many 
other  weary  nights  and  days,  watched  in  helpless,  hopeless  silence  while  the 
little  lamp  was  ever  going,  going  out.  As  the  dull  day  broke  andi  the  snow 
fell  fast  outside,  whitening  the  house-tops,  and  flying  hither  and  thither  in 
the  biting  wind,  Alice  Overton  .softly  rose  and  leaning  over  the  child  as  if 
to  be  quite  sure  she  slept  and  tenderly  kissing  the  wan  little  face,  she  walked 
over  to  the  window  and  peered  out. 

Everything  in  this  little  room  was  neat  and  clean ;  the  furniture  was  of 
the  plainest  and  the  carpet  which  covered  the  floor  was  much  worn.  There 
was  another  bed  in  the  room  larger  than  the  one  upon  which  the  little  child 
lay,  but  it  was  very  smooth  andi  one  might  see  that  it  had  not  been  slept 
upon  recently.  Nothing  of  barrenness,  was  there  about  the  room,  nay,  many 
little  devices  told  of  womanly  tact  which,  when  exercised  for  the  love  of 
those  who  are  dear  to  her  will  make  barren  spots  bright.  It  was  a  home, 
it  was  a  haven  of  safety  for  this  tortured  woman  and  this  little  child. 

Presently  the  old  man  came  over  to  the  window  and  touched  her.  She 
turned  quickly  and  he  pointed  to  the  bed  and  both  hastened  back  to  it;  the 
little  eyes  opened  and.  a  faint  smile  came  over  the  child's  face.  Alice  bent 
down  and  whis,pered,  "My  darling,  what  is  it?"  No  answer  came,  only  a 
feeble  movement  of  the  little  hands  in  their  effort  to  touch  the  two  who 
leaned  over  her;  closer  then  they  came  and  she  could  touch  them;  the  smile 
seemed  brighter  now  for  a  moment  and  the  wasted  little  hands  rested  still 
on  these  two  faithful  watchers,  then  there  came  a  little  tremor,  the  little 
hands  tightened,  a  frown  came  to  drive  that  last  smile  away,  a  little  con- 
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vulsive  twitch,  a  sigh,  and  on  this  Christmas  morning  the  little  lamp  that 
had  so  long  flickered  went  out  forever. 

No  word  had  the  little  lips  been  able  to  utter  in  that  last  moment,  but 
they  knew  she  had  known  them,  these  two  faithful  watchers,  and  they  knew 
she  had  seen,  and  it  might  be,  pitied  them  in  their  sorrow.  They  were  very 
still  for  a  time,  the  old  man  gently  holding  one  little  hand  whilst  Alice 
seemed  unable  to  stir ;  but  as  the  tiny  handsi  grew  cold  and  the  little  face 
was  so  still,  the  woman's  grief  burst  forth  in  bitter  words,  and  scalding 
tears  poured  down  her  cheeks  and  fell  upon  the  child  who  knew  not  of 
them  now;  then  she  fervently  lifted  the  little  one  in  her  arms  and  holding 
it  close  on  her  heaving  breast,  she  moaned  to  the  old  man  who  s<till  stood 
speechless  by  the  bedside,  "Oh  God,  without  a  name,  she  has  gone  without 
a  name,  Joe,  and  I  am  left  here  to  suffer;  why  was  I  born  to  this  misery 
that  is  tearing  out  my  heart  day  by  day?  Without  a  name!  Without  a 
name !"  And  she  moaned  and  sobbed,  clinging  to  the  child,  repeating  again 
and  again,  "Without  a  name !  Without  a  name !  Oh,  my  God,  what  will 
become  of  her  and  of  me?" 

After  a  little  while  the  old  man  came  to  her  and  said,  while  the  tears, 
ran  down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  "Lay  her  down  Alice,  lay  her  down;  she's 
not  a  sufferin'  now  an'  t'won't  matter  where  she's  gone  'bout  her  name ; 
they'll  know  her  there,  they'll  call  her  'little  one'  as  thousands  is  called  there 
which  had  names  afore  they  went  away.  Him  as  has  took  her  won't  stop 
to  ask  the  name,  Alice,  not  He ;  He'll  open  out  His  loving  arms  and  say, 
'She's  to  come  here  and  rest  along  with  other  little  ones.'  nothing  can't  keep 
her  from  Him,  Alice;  she's  with  Him  right  now,  I  know  it.  for  His  call 
was  made  long,  long  ago  and  He  said  the  little  ones  was  to  be  let  come  right 
on,  an'  they  wasn't  to  be  forbid — 'He  never  was  know'd  to  give  His  word 
andi  break  it."  She  was  listening  to  him;  yes,  to  this  unlettered  man,  listen- 
ing eagerly  as  tho'  her  very  soul  were  feeding  on  his  words ;  she  spoke  not, 
but  she  gently  laid  the  child  down  and  put  her  hands  in  his  and  seemed  to 
wish  him  to  speak  on.  He  gently  sat  her  down  then  and  said :  "Take  heart, 
dearie,  she's  not  to  suffer  no  more  now,  she's  better  so,  fer  better  so,  nothin' 
more  will  trouble  her.  ef  she'd  a  stayed  here,  and  grow'd  up  a  woman,  it 
mighten  a  ben  so;  it's  better  as  it  is  an'  mind  an'  don't  cry  out  agfn  Him  as 
5s  fer  seein',  an'  knows  the  right  way.  I  ain't  denyin'  it's  hard  to  lose  her. 
I  ain't  a  sayin'  there  ain't  a  bitterness  in  my  own  heart  agin'  if,  but  I'm  a 
fightin'  it ;  I'm  a  seekin'  to  be  glad  fer  her  an'  fer  you,  Alice." 

She  looked  now  earnestly  into  his  face.  "Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,"  she  said.  "Yes,  dear  Uncle  Joe,  it  must 
mean  even  such  as  this  little  one:  oh,  it  must!  It  must!  It  must!"  and 
she  clung  to  the  old  man  and  repeated  this  again  and  again,  and  together 
they  fell  upon  their  knees  and  in  perfect  faith  sought  help  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  this  home.  Presently  they  arose  and  called  in  the  people  of  the 
house,  telling  them  that  the  little  girl  was  dead. 
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From  that  time  Alice  seemed  more  resigned,  weeping  quietly  from  time 
to  time  over  the  tiny  coffin,  while  it  remained  in  the  room,  and  in  two  days 
after  the  child  had  been  quietly  buried  s.he  seemed  entirely  to  have  grasped 
the  hope  the  old  man  held  out  to  her  so  eagerly  on  that  day  when  her  heart 
was  wrung  with  the  bitter  dread  she  had  expressed.  They  came  back  to  the 
house  together  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  the  child  had  been  laid  away, 
and  the  old  man  told  her  she  must  rest  and  that  he  would  do  likewise.  "It 
won't  do  to  sit  and  mourn  and  complain,"  he  said,  "we'll  get  back  to  work, 
dearie,  and  we  need  to  rest."  He  left  her  and  she  laid  down  upon  the  bed 
that  had  so  long  remained  unusedi,  but  sleep  would  not  come;  thoughts  of 
the  past,  thoughts  of  the  little  one  now  gone  from  her,  thoughts  of  the  home 
she  had  known  and  of  the  dear  ones  she  could  never  know  again  swept  o'er 
her  and  a  cry  burst  forth  for  mercy  and  for  pity.  "Not  her's,  oh  my  Mas- 
ter!" she  cried,  "not' her's  was  the  fault,  visit  it  not  upon  her,  pity  and  spare 
me  that  I  may  endure  to  the  end  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  has  called  the 
little    ones    unto    Him." 

It  would  be  most  unpardonable  if  the  scene  in  the  Middleton  house  on 
this  same  Christmas  day  were  not  fully  described  in  this  chapter.  There 
had  been  much  mystery  in  that  house  for  weeks.  The  Carlisles  were  evi- 
dently prime  movers  in  some  great  plan  which  kept  them  and  Sam  Shipley 
and  various  others  busy  during  the  evenings.  Flo  Middleton  declared  she 
would  get  blue  if  some  of  them  did  not  come  in  to  see  her  now  and  then ! 
"You  are  as  bad  as  any  of  them,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Carlisle.  "You  do  come 
in  the  day,  but  in  the  evening  I  declare  you  and  all  my  friends  have  entire- 
ly deserted  me."  And  Mrs.  Carlisle  would  laugh  and  tell  her  they  were  all 
as  busy  as  bees  and  that  she  was  spoiled  to  death. 

Well,  on  Christmas  day  it  all  came  out ;  the  Carlisles  hadi  suggested  a 
great  Christmas  tree  which  was  put  up  in  the  big  parlor  and  trimmed  with 
all  the  gifts  the  various  guests  had  for  the  pet  of  the  house.  There  was 
great  enthusias,m  manifested  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan,  and  its  suc- 
cess gratified  those  whose  hearts  were  in  it. 

Early  in  the  morning  Jef,  grinning,  you  may  be  sure,  and  very  impor- 
tant, delivered  for  Flo  a  great  many  neat  little  packages,  carefully  addressed 
to  the  various  guests  in  the  house,  and  received  his  own  little  parcel  with 
many  expressions  of  gratitude.  It  was  the  delight  of  this  negro's  life  to  do 
any  service  for  the  helpless  girl.  He  never  was  known  to  lose  a  chance  of 
this  kind,  and  Mrs.  Middleton  always  felt  sure  he  would  see  to  it  that  Flo 
was  not  forgotten  if  she  was  too  busy  to  attend  to  her  daughter's  necessities. 

After  Flo  had  been  dressed  in  her  very  best  gown  and  ribbons,  everyone 
came  in  to  give  her  Christmas  greetings  and  to  praise  the  little  gifts  she 
had  sent:  but  not  one  of  them  brought  a  gift  to  her;  they  were  all,  young 
and  old,  in  the  conspiracy,  and  old  Mr.  Stickney,  who  was  quite  seventy, 
came  very  nearly  telling  all  about  it,  fearing  that  Flo  might  feel  slighted. 
At  last  Shipley  had  his  orders,  and  Flo's  chair  was  set  in  motion,  followed 
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by  the  guests  who  must  see  the  surprised  face  when  the  secret  was  revealed. 
Then  Mr.  CarHsle  must  tie  a  handkerchief  over  Flo's  eyes  just  before  the  par- 
lor was  reached,  and  so  they  went  in,  she  laughing  with  them  and  protest- 
ing that  she  would  not  look  until  they  said  she  might  do  so,  and  that  the 
handkerchief  was  too  tight,  but  Shipley  wheeled  her  right  under  the  tree 
before  her  eyes  were  unbound  so  that  the  surprise  was  a  complete  success. 

Good  Mrs.  Middleton  stood  there,  too  filled  with  gratitude  toward  these 
who  had,  amid  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  their  lives — and  many  of  them 
were  very  busy  and  perhaps  many  of  them  had  their  own  cares  and  sorrows 
which  even  this  bright  scene  may  not  entirely  have  dispelled — could  take 
such  pleasure  in  administering  to  the  happiness  of  her  sadly  afflicted  child. 

Not  only  were  the  gifts  put  upon  the  tree,  but  there  were  all  sorts  of 
tree  ornaments  and  plenty  of  choice  confections.  There  were  ready  hands 
to  reach  this  or  that  pretty  thing  in  order  that  Flo  might  the  more  readily 
•examine  it,  and  her  chair  flew  hither  and  thither  to  the  different  points  of 
view,  impelled  by  enough  willing  hands  to  have  moved  a  far  heavier  weight 
than   this   slight  girl. 

"It  is  all  so  beautiful,"  she  said  over  and  over  again,  "and  you  are  all 
so  good  I  don't  just  know  how  to  thank  you,  but  you  know  I  am  grateful, 
I  am  very  sure  of  that."  And  then  someone  said  Carlisle  and  his  wife  had 
planned  it  all,  whereupon  Carlisle  said  they  all  wanted  a  Christmas  tree, 
old  Mr.  Stickney  worse  than  anyone  else ;  "and  so,"  continued  he,  a  mis- 
chievous twinkle  in  his  eye,  "none  of  us  having  any  children  but  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton, we  thought  we'd  make  you  our  excuse.  Flo.  I  wasn't  half  as  wild 
about  it  as  some  of  them.  Shipley  came  pounding  at  our  door  one  night 
after  Rose  and  I  had  been  in  bedi  an  hour  or  more,  shouting  that  'he  had  got 
it,'  and  Rose  made  me  get  up  and  go  out  into  our  parlor  and  bring  in  a  lot 
of  stuff  for  her  to  look  at,  and  then  I  had  to  take  it  back  to  Shipley  with 
instructions  how  he  was  to  cut  the  gold  paper  and  what  he  was  to  do  with 
the  tinsel  and  a  lot  more  such  things,  and  then  when  I  got  back  again  she'd 
changed  her  mind  about  the  number  of  strips  into  which  he  was  to  cut 
the  gold,  and  she  wouldn't  let  me  rest  until  I  dressed  and  went  up  to  his 
room  to  tell  him  about  it;  and  after  all  that,  when  I  was  about  to  get  into 
bed  she  changed  her  mind  about  the  side  on  which  burglers  would  approach 
first  and — and — "  but  he  got  no  further,  for  a  plump  little  hand  was  over 
his  mouth  and  its  owner  declared  "she  didn't"  and  "he  was  forever  telling 
stories  of  this  sort  which  he  might  know  could  not  possibly  be  believed. 

Those  who  had  been  unable  to  be  present  for  the  day  had  left  their  little 
gifts  with  Mrs.  Carlisle  to  be  put  on  the  tree,  and  thus  everyone  in  the 
house  had  remembered  Flo. 

Mrs.  Carlisle  was  mistress  of  the  ceremonies  and  when  she  thought  the 
little  cripple  ought  to  go  back  for  a  time  to  rest  in  her  quiet  little  room, 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  Shipley  or  Carlisle  would  receive  a  peremptory  or- 
der from  the  plump  little  woman  and  off  would  go  that  chair,  and  she  after 
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it  to  see  that  Flo  was  properly  lifted  out. 

Thus  passed  the  day  with  Flo  Middleton,  who,  tho'  helpless  in  many 
ways,  found  greater  joy  in  her  life  than  that  which  came  into  the  lives  of 
many  who  could  walk  about  at  will,  and  to  whom  luxury  was  no  rarity. 
The  many  hearts  united  in  this  simple  act  of  kindness  beat  happier  on  that 
day,  some  of  those  who  participated  were  often  morose,  but  on  this  day  and 
in  the  doing  of  this  deed  their  hearts  became  as  one. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Successful  Blind  People 


(Translated  from  La  Valentine  Hauy.) 

If  we  understand  how  a  person  without  sight  can,  with  care  and  attention, 
make  a  brush  or  a  broom,  reseat  a  chair,  make  twine,  etc.,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
explain  how  he  can  practice  the  diflficult  and  delicate  trade  of  crystal-cutter; 
difficult  because  it  demands  thorough  knowledge  of  ornamental  and  artistic 
design,  preparatory  to  the  creation  of  ever  new  forms  according  to  the  fash- 
ion and  caprice  of  the  day ;  delicate  because  the  material  is  expensive  and 
fragile,  and  a  moments  awkwardness  or  forgetfulness  is  sufficient  to  ruin  a 
piece  which  required  long  long  hours  of  labor. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  Valentin  Hatiy  to  go  with  me 
to  the  workshops  of  a  blind  cutter  and  engraver  of  crystals,  M.  de  Raemaker, 
located  at  No.  34  rue  de  Poiton,  Paris.  M.  de  Raemaker  is  a  Belgian,  as  his 
name  indicates ;  but  he  has  lived  in  France  from  his  infancy,  and  has  taken 
all  the  required  steps  for  becoming  naturalized.  A  few  difficulties  remain  to 
be  overcome,  which,  however,  we  hope  will  soon  be  removed. 

On  our  arrival  we  are  received  by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  to  whom 
the  neatness  and  order  of  the  apartment  is  an  honor.  Then  we  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  M.  de  Reamaker,  a  robust  man  of  forty-four  years,  with  frank 
and  intelligent  countenance,who  is  happy  to  introduce  us  to  his  shop  and  to 
explain  to  us  his  trade  little  known  to  the  uninitiated. 

A  word  regarding  his  antecedents  will  show  how  he  came  to  choose 
this  specialty.  He  was  not  always  blind.  Having  learned  the  principles  of  de- 
sign, he  entered  the  Turgot  School,  which  educates  excellent  masters  of  the 
art  .  He  took  part  in  several  competitive  exhibites  of  ornamental  designs, 
at  one  of  which  he  won  a  medal.  Just  at  that  time  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  sight. 

Far  from  being  discouraged  at  this  catastrophe,  which  seemed  likely  to 
ruin  his  carer,  de  Raemaker  begged  his   father,  who  had  been  in  Belgium 
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a  manufacturer  of  cut  crystals,  to  teach  him  this  trade,  which,  until  now, 
the  young  man  had  never  tried.  Once  familiar  with  the  business,  he  es- 
tablished his  shop  in  Paris  with  a  considerable  stock  which  his  father  had 
left  him ;  and  for  several  years  he  has  worked  for  a  certain  number  of  houses, 
buying  his  stock  and  carrying  on  his  work  from  beginning  to  end  without 
assistance  from  any  one.  His  knowledge  of  design  enables  him  to  draw  and 
cut  the  patterns  by  which  he  works.  The  designs  being,  for  the  most  part, 
symmetricaljhe  secures  the  required  regularity  by  folding  a  sheet  of  tough 
paper  and  cutting  both  parts  together.  He  then  pasts  the  pattern  thus  ob- 
tained upon  a  piece  of  crystal  upon  which  he  works  to  give  it  the  same  form. 

This  piece  of  crystal  is  first  cut  into  a  diamond  such  as  the  glaziers  use 
for  cutting  a  piece  of  glass  but  he  uses  much  thicker  plates.  The  crystal  is 
then  roughly  rounded  at  the  edges,  so  as  to  bring  it  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
pasteboard  guide.  Then  the  piece  is  rough-ground  and  finally  polished  by  a 
series  of  vertical  grind-stones,  worked  by  the  foot  of  the  artisian,  like  the 
wheel  of  a  knife  grinder. 

An  iron  wheel  is  used  to  rough-grind  the  piece.  It  is  constantly  moistened 
by  a  stream  of  water  .  Underneath  is  a  trough  containing  sand  which  the 
workman  throws  upon  the  wheel,  and  which  serves  to  polish  the  crystal. 
The  pieces  are  afterwards  worked  upon  sandstone  wheels  then  upon  wooden 
wheels, — at  first  with  the  sand  before  used,  and  then  with  finer  and  finer  emery. 
Touch  plays  an  important  part,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  without  having 
seen  it,  the  fineness  of  ornaments  which  can  be  produced  with  so  coarse  a 
tool  as  the  cutter's  wheel.  These  grind-stones  of  all  sizes  and  all  grades,  con- 
stitute an  important  outfit.  We  see  also  in  the  shop  a  machine  for  piercing 
holes  in  crystals.    M.  de  Raemaker  seems  to  excel  in  this  difficult  work. 

Crystals  cut  by  the  method  of  which  I  have  just  given  an  idea  are 
used  for  decoration  of  mirrors,  for  small  bronzes  and  morrocco  work.  Op- 
portunities to  practice  this  industry  are  not  lacking,  and,  we  are  gratified  to 
learn  that  M.  de  Raemaker  has  as  much  as  he  can  do.  He  works  nine  hours 
per  day,  and  his  daily  earnings  average  six  francs.  Six  francs!  This  sum 
calls  forth  an  enormous  sigh  from  our  friends  of  the  workshops  for  the  blind. 

M.  de  Raemaker  believes  that  the  blind  can  learn  this  remunerative 
occupation. 
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Noted  Men  and  Women  of  the  Past. 


Saint  Am'brose  belonged  to  an  illustrious  Roman  family.  Hh 
father  had  been  pretorian  prefect  of  about  a  third  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Saint  Ambrose  was  bom  A.  D.  340.  His  early  days 
were  of  course  passed  in  luxury  and  pomp.  Oti  the  death  of  his' 
father  he  retired  to  Rome  to  complete  his  education,  and  soon  out- 
stripped his  noble  companions  in  learning  and  accomplishmenta. 
Such  was  his  character  and  position  that  he  was  selected,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-four  for  the  government  of  Nortftern  Italy.  Nothing 
eventful  marked  his  rule  as  governor,  except  that  he  was  just,  hu- 
mane and  able.  Had  he  continued  governor  his  name  would  not 
have  passed  down  in  history;  he  would  have  been  forgotten  like 
other  provincial  governors. 

But  he  was  destined  to  a  higher  sphere  and  a  more  exalted  po- 
sition than  that  of  governor  of  an  important  province.  On  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Auxentius,  A.  D.  374,  the  See  of  Milan  be- 
came vacant.  A  great  man  was  required  for  the  archbishopric  im 
that  age  of  factions,  heresies  and  tumults.  The  whole  city  was 
thrown  into  the  wildest  excitement.  The  emperor  wisely  declined 
to  interfere  with  the  election.  Rival  parties  could  not  agree  upom 
a  candidate.  A  tumult  arose.  The  governor— Ambrose— pro- 
ceeded to  the  cathedral  church,  where  the  election  was  going  oh, 
to  appease  the  tumult.  His  appearance  produced  a  momentary 
calm,  when  a  little  child  cried  out,  "Let  Ambrose  our  governor 
be  our  bishop!"  That  cry  was  regarded  as  a  voice  from  heaven— 
as  the  voice  of  inspiration.  The  people  caught  the  words,  re- 
echoed the  cry  and  tumailtuously  shouted,  "Yes!  let  Ambrose  om 
governor  be  our  bishop!" 
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And  the  governor  of  a  great  province  became  Archbishop  of 
Milan.  This  is  a  very  significant  fact.  It  shows  the  great  dig- 
nity and  power  of  the  episcopal  office  at  that  time :  it  transcended  in 
influence  and  power  the  governorship  of  a  province.  It  also  shows 
the  enormous  strides  which  the  Church  had  made  as  one  of  the 
mighty  powers  of  the  world  since  Constantine,  only  about  sixty 
years  before,  had  opened  to  organized  Christianity  the  possibilities 
of  influence.  It  shows  how  much  more  already  was  thought  of  a 
bishop  than  of  a  governor. 

And  what  is  very  remarkable,  Ambrose  had  not  even  been 
baptized.  He  was  a  layman.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  a 
Christian  except  in  name.  He  had  passed  through  no  deep  ex- 
perience such  as  Augustine  did,  shortly  after  this.  It  was  a  more 
remarkable  appointment  than  when  Henr>'  II  made  his  chancellor, 
Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Why  was  Ambrose  elevated 
to  that  great  ecclesiastical  post?  What  had  he  done  for  the 
Church?  Did  he  feel  the  responsibility  of  his  priestly  office?  Did 
he  realize  that  he  was  raised  in  his  social  position,  even  in  the  eye 
of  an  emperor?  Why  did  he  not  shrink  from  such  an  office,  on 
the  grounds  of  unfitness? 

The  fact  is,  as  proved  by  his  subsequent  administration  he  was 
the  ablest  man  for  that  post  to  be  found  in  Italy.  He  was  really 
the  most  fitting  man.  If  ever  a  man  was  called  to  be  a  priest,  he 
was  called.  He  had  the  confidence  of  both  the  emperor  and  the 
people.  Such  confidence  can  be  based  only  on  transcendent  char- 
acter. He  was  not  selected  because  he  was  learned  or  eloquent, 
but  because  he  had  administrative  ability,  and  because  he  was  just 
and  virtuous. 

A  great  outward  change  in  his  life  marked  his  elevation,  as  in 
Becket  afterward.  As  soon  as  he  was  baptized  he  parted  with  his 
princely  fortune  and  scattered  it  among  the  poor,  like  Cyprian  and 
Chrysostom.  This  was  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  great  ideas 
of  the  early  Church  almost  impossible  to  resist.  Charity  un- 
bounded allied  with  poverty,  was  the  great  test  of  practical  Chris- 
tianity. 

I  pass  now  to  consider  the  services  which  Ambrose  rendered 
to  the  Church,  and  which  have  given  him  a  name  in  history.     He 
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knew  that  self-expiation  was  not  the  expiation  of  the  cross;  that 
the  mission  of  Christ  was  something  more  than  to  set  a  good  ex- 
ample ;  that  faith  was  not  estimation  merely ;  that  regeneration  was 
not  a  mere  external  change  of  Hfe;  that  the  Divine  government 
was  a  perpetual  interference  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  even  if  it 
were  in  accordance  with  natural  law.  He  knew  that  the  boastful 
philosophy  by  which  some  sought  to  bolster  up  Christianity  was 
that  against  which  the  apostles  had  warned  the  faithful-  He  knew 
that  the  Church  was  attacked  in  her  most  vital  points,  even  in  doc- 
trines,— for  "as  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he." 

So  he  fearlessly  entered  the  hsts  against  the  heretics,  most  of 
whom  were  enrolled  among  the  Manicheans,  Pelagians  and  Arians, 
The  Arians  were  the  most  and  numerous  body  of  heretics, — if  I 
may  use  the  language  of  historians, — and  it  was  against  these  that 
Ambrose  chiefly  contended.  The  great  battle  against  them  had 
been  fought  by  Athanasius  two  generations  before,  but  they  had 
not  been  put  down.  Their  doctrines  extensively  prevailed  among 
many  of  the  barbaric  chieftains,  and  the  empress  herself  was  an 
Arian,  as  well  as  many  distinguished  bishops.  Ambrose  did  not 
deny  the  great  intellectual  ability  of  Arius,  nor  the  purity  of  his 
morals ;  but  he  saw  in  his  doctrines  the  vital  denial  of  Christ's  di- 
vinity and  atonement,  and  a  glorification  of  the  reason,  and  an  ex- 
altation of  the  will,  which  rendered  special  divine  grace  unneces- 
sary. The  Arian  controversy,  which  lasted  one  hundred  years, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  revived,  was  not  a  mere  dialectical  display, 
not  a  war  of  words,  but  the  most  important  controversy  in  which 
theologians  ever  enlisted,  and  the  most  vital  in  its  logical  deduc- 
tions. 

By  the  Arian  theory  the  Christ  of  the  orthodox  church  was 
blotted  out,  and  a  man  was  substituted,  who  was  divine  only  in 
the  matchless  purity  of  his  life  and  transcendent  wisdom  of  his 
utterances;  so  that  Christ,  logically,  was  a  pattern  and  a  teacher, 
not  a  redeemer.  Now,  historically,  everybody  knows  that  for  three 
hundred  years  Christ  was  viewed  and  worshipped  as  the  Son  of 
God — a  divine,  uncreated  being,  who  assumed  a  mortal  form  to 
make  an  atonement  or  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
Hence  the  doctrines  of  Arius  undermined,  so  far  as  they  were  re- 
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ceived,  the  whole  theology  of  the  early  Church,  and  obscured  the 
light  of  faith  itself.  I  am  compelled  to  say  this,  if  I  speak  at  all 
of  the  Arians,  which  I  do  historically  rather  than  controversially. 
If  I  eliminated  theology  and  political  theories  and  changes  from 
my  Lectures  altogether  there  would  be  nothing  left  but  common- 
place matter. 

But  Ambrose  had  powerful  enemies  to  contend  with  in  his  de- 
fence of  the  received  doctrines  of  the  Church.  The  Empress  Faus- 
tina was  herself  an  Arian,  and  the  patroness  of  the  sect.  Milan 
was  filled  with  its  defenders,  turbulent  and  insolent  under  the  shield 
of  the  court.  It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  sect  at  that  time. 
Arianism  was  fashionable,  and  the  empress  had  caused  an  edict  to 
be  passed,  in  the  name  of  her  son  Valentinian,  by  which  liberty  oi 
conscience  and  worship  was  granted  to  the  Arians.  She  also 
caused  a  bishop  of  her  nomination  and  creed  to  challenge  Ambrose 
to  a  public  dispensation  in  her  palace  on  the  points  in  question. 
Now  what  course  did  Ambrose  pursue?  Nothing  could  be  fairer, 
apparently,  than  the  proposal  of  the  empress — nothing  more  just 
than  her  demands.  We  should  say  that  she  had  enlightened  rea- 
son on  her  side,  for  heresy  can  never  be  exterminated  by  force,  un- 
less the  force  is  overwhelming — as  in  the  persecution  of  the  Hu- 
guenots by  Louis  XIV,  or  the  slaughter  of  the  Albigenses  by  Inno- 
cent III,  or  the  princes  he  incited  to  that  cruel  act.  Ambrose,  how- 
ever, did  not  consider  the  edict  as  suggested  by  the  love  of  tolera- 
tion, but  as  the  desire  for  ascendency — as  an  advanced  post  to  be 
taken  in  the  conflict, — introductory  to  the  triumph  of  the  Arian 
doctrines  in  the  West,  and  which  the  Arian  emperor  and  his  bishops 
intended  should  ultimately  be  the  established  religion  of  the  West- 
em  nations.  It  was  not  a  fight  for  toleration  but  ascendency. 
Moreover,  Ambrose  saw  in  Arianism  a  hostile  creed, — a  danger- 
ous error,  subversive  of  what  is  most  vital  in  Christianity.  So  he 
determined  to  make  no  concessions  at  all,  to  give  no  foothold  at  all 
to  the  enemy  in  a  desperate  fight.  The  last  concession,  he  thought, 
would  be  followed  by  the  demand  for  new  concessions,  and  would 
be  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to  his  enemies  and  of  humiliation  to  his 
friends ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  everlasting  principles  of  all 
successful  warfare.     He  resolved  to  yield  not  one  jot  or  tittle.    The 
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slightest  concession  was  a  compromise,  and  a  compromise  might 
lead  to  defeat.     There  could  be  no  compromise  on  so  vital  a  ques- 
tion as  the  divinity  of  our  Lard.     He  might  have  conceded  the 
wisdom'  of  compromise  in   some  quarrel  about  temporal  matters. 
Had  he,  a  governor  of  a  province,  been  required  to  make  some  con- 
cession to  conquering  barbarians— had  he  been  a  modern   states- 
man devising  a  constitution,   a  matter  of  government— he  might 
have  acted   differently.     A   policy  about  tariffs  and   revenues,   all 
resting  on  unsettled  principles  of  political  economy,  may  have  been 
a  matter  of  compromise— not  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chris- 
tian religion,  as  declared  by  inspiration,  and  which  he  was  bound  to 
accept  as  they  were  revealed  and  declared,  whether  they  could  be  re- 
conciled with  his  religion  or  not.     There  is  a  great  moral  gran- 
deur in  the  conflict  of  fundamental  principles  of  religion ;  and  there 
is  equal  grandeur  in  the  conflict  between  principles  and  principali- 
ties, between  combatants  armed  with  spiritual  weapons  and  com- 
batants  armed   with    the    temporal    sword,    between     defenceless 
priests  and  powerful  emperors,  between  subjects  and  the  powers 
that  be,  between  m'en  speaking  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God  and 
men  at  the  head  of  armies— the  former  strong  in  the  invisible  pow- 
er of  truth;  the  latter  resplendent  with  material  forces. 

Ambrose  did  not  shun  the  conflict  and  the  danger.  Never  be- 
fore had  a  priest  dared  to  confront  an  emperor,  except  to  offer  up 
his  life  as  a  martyr.  Who  could  resist  Csesar  on  his  own  ground  ? 
In  the  approaching  conflict  we  see  the  precursor  of  the  Hildebrand 
and  the  Beckets.  One  of  the  claims  of  Luther  as  a  hero  was  his 
open  defiance  of  the  Pope,  when  no  person  in  his  condition  had  ever 
before  ventured  on  such  a  step.  But  a  Roman  emperor,  in  his  own 
capital,  was  greater  than  a  distant  Pope,  especially  when  the  defiant 
monk  was  protected  by  a  powerful  prince.  Ambrose  had  the  ex- 
alted merit  of  being  the  first  to  resist  his  emperor,  not  as  a  martyr 
willing  to  die  for  his  cause,  but  as  a  prelate  seeking  to  conquer. 
He  was  the  first  notable  man  to  raise  the  standard  of  independent 
spiritual  authority.  Consider  for  a  moment  what  a  tremendous 
step  that  was— how  pregnant  with  future  consequences.  He  was 
the  first  of  all  the  heroes  of  the  Church  who  dared  to  contend  with 
the  temporal  powers,  not  as  a  man  uttering  a  protest,  but  as  an 
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equal  adversary — as  a  warrior  bent  on  victory.  Therefore  has  his 
name  great  historical  importance.  I  know  of  no  man  who  equalled 
him  in  intrepidity,  and  in  a  far-reaching  policy.  I  fancy  him  look- 
ing down  the  vista  of  the  ages  and  deliberately  laying  down  the 
foundation  of  a  spiritual  power.  What  an  example  did  he  set  for 
the  popes  and  bishops  of  the  Middle  Ages!  Here  was  a  just  and 
equal  law,  as  we  should  say — a  beneficent  law  of  religious  tolera- 
tion, as  it  would  outwardly  appear —  which  Ambrose,  as  a  subject 
of  the  emperor,  was  required  to  obey.  True  it  was  in  reference  to 
a  spiritual  matter,  but  emperors,  from  Caesar  downwards,  as  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus,  had  believed  in  their  right  and  province  to  med- 
dle in  such  matters.  See  what  a  hand  Constantine  had  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Church,  even  in  the  discussion  of  religious  doc- 
trines. He  presided  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  where  the  great  sub- 
ject of  discussion  was  the  Trinity.  But  the  Archbishop  of  Milan 
dares  to  say,  virtually,  to  the  emperor:  ''This  law-making  about 
our  church  matters  is  none  of  your  concern.  Christianity  has  ab- 
rogated your  power  as  High  Priest.  In  spiritual  things  we  will 
not  obey  you.  Your  enactments  conflict  with  the  divine  laws — 
higher  than  yours ;  and  we  in  this  matter  of  conscience  defy  youp 
authority.  We  will  obey  God,  rather  than  you."  See  in  this  de- 
fiance the  rise  of  a  new  power — the  power  of  the  Middle  Ages — 
the  reign  of  the  clergy. 

{To  he  continued.') 


Edyth. — I  prefer  a  man  with  a  future  rather  than  a  past. 
Mayme. — Well,  I  prefer  one  with  a  few  presents. 


Mr.  Oldhoy. — How  did  your  brother  hurt  himself.  Tommy? 
Tommy. — We  were  playing  at  who  could  lean  farthest  out  of 
the  window,  and  he  won. 


Mrs.  Forehundred. — What  was  that  awful  yelping  in  the  nur- 
sery just  now? 

Maid. — The  nurse  just  slapped  one  of  your  children. 

Mrs.  Forehundred. — Oh!  I  was  afraid  somebody  had  kicked 
Fido. 
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HARRY  EMBERSON'S  VENUS 


^''  ""Hiv  HE  PICTURE  was  a  great  success.  Everyone  said  so. 
^  T  \  Even  old  Kreuznach,  who  was  never  known  to  admit 
^  M      that  a  modem  painter  was  worth  his  salt,  was  heard 

— I^^S!'-  to  say  in  a  sort  of  stage  aside  that  it  "wasn't  bad." 
But  when  it  came  to  the  point  of  making  an  offer  for  the  canvas  the 
dealer  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  and  said  he'd  think  about  it,  Thati 
rather  damped  Emberson's  enthusiasm.  But  his  wife,  who  had  sat 
to  him  for  the  central  figure,  cheered  him  up. 

"It's  all  right,  Harry,"  she  said  when  the  crowd  of  private  view- 
ers had  departed ;  "you'll  sell  it.  Don't  worry.  I  could  see  by  the 
expression  on  Kreuzy's  ugly  old  face  that  he  was  impressed,  that 
he  liked  it." 

"Very  possibly,"  said  the  artist  dolefully,  "but  if  he  liked  it 
why  didn't  he  make  an  offer?  If  he  had  named  a  figure — a  hun- 
dred— fifty — twenty-five — anything,  I  shouldn't  so  much  mind  for 
I  should  have  known  then  that  the  beastly  thing  had  hit  him.  But 
he  never  breathed  a  syllable  about  money." 

"Kreuzy  never  does,  first  time  of  asking.  You  ought  to  know 
that  by  now.  It's  his  way.  Why,  he  took  a  month  to  make  up  his 
mind  when  he  bought  your  'Diana.'  The  old  bear  doesn't  like  part- 
ing; that's  the  whole  secret  of  it." 

"A  month !  Good  Lord,  how  are  we  to  live  for  a  month  ?  I 
came  to  an  end  of  my  tether  in  October,  and  now  it's  December- 
Wait  another  month !  How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  I'm  up  to  my  eye  in 
debt,  and  I  must  get  hold  of  some  ready  to  go  on  with  somehow.  One 
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can't  live  on  air,  anji  you  are  looking  thin  and  pale,  dear.  You  want 
a  change  badly.  I  want  a  change.  Dash  it  all,"  he  cried  vehem- 
ently, "why  doesn't  Kreuznach  relieve  this  horrible  anxiety  and  give 
us  a  moment's  peace  by  saying  he'll  take  the  thing?  I  shan't  hag- 
gle over  the  price  if  it's  at  all  reasonable.  I  want  the  money  to  bad- 
ly for  that." 

He  wheeled  the  easel,  on  which  stood  the  "Venus,"  the  labor- 
ious result  of  many  months'  study  and  work,  into  a  corner  and  then 
dragged  forth  another  easel,  on  which  stood  his  "Cupid." 

"It's  no  good,"  he  said,  biting  his  cigarette  furiously,  "it's  a 
rank  failure.  The  other's  gold :  this  one's  brass.  It  all  comes  of 
these  weeks  of  torturing  anxiety  and  of  perpetual  worry.  I  put  my 
very  soul  into  the  other:  I've  put  nothing  into  this  but  a  worried 
brain,  an  aching  head.  Alnd  what's  the  result?  What  was  to  be 
expected?  It's  all  out  of  drawing,  the  color's  poor;  it's  amateur 
work,  rank  amateur  work  from  top  to  bottom.  Thank  goodness 
Kreuznach  didn't  see  it." 

"It's  not  so  bad  as  that,  old  boy.  You  exaggerate.  It's  not  a 
patch  upon  the  other,  of  course :  that's  your  masterpiece. 

A  week  passed,  and  not  a  word  from  Kreuznach. 

"A  good  sign,"  said  his  wife,  with  an  attempt  at  cheerful  con- 
solation; "if  he  didn't  want  it  he  would  have  told  you  so.  He's  still 
thinking  it  o-^er ;  he  doesn't  want  to  draw  the  cheque,  that's  all." 

Another  week  passed,  and  still  the  dealer,  on  whose  word  rested 
all  their  hopes,  made  no  sign. 

The  little  woman  did  not  give  up  hope.  She  continued  to  en- 
courage the  artist,  who  by  turn  was  mad  and  despondent.  He  had 
not  heart  for  work.  He  lounged  about,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  a 
pipe  between  his  teeth,  cursing  Art,  cursing  dealers,  cursing  the 
world  generally. 

When  three  weeks  vanished  and  the  long-looked-for  tidings 
came  not,  Emberson  became  desperate. 

"Something's  got  to  be  done :  must  be  done,"  he  said,  striding 
up  and  down  the  studio,  his  head  hunched  in  his  shoulders.  "There's 
a  bill  coming  due  in  a  day  or  two  and  I  haven't  a  bob  to  meet  it." 

"Why  not  send  a  line  to  Kreuznach?" 
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"Send  a  line  to  the  old  blackguard?  Not  much.  That's  what 
he  wants.  That's  what  he's  playing  up  for;  what  he  always  plays 
up  for.  He  wants  me  to  come  crawling  up  to  his  doorstep.  Then 
he'll  become  patronizing.  He'll  guess  I'm  hard  up  and  don't  know 
where  to  turn  for  money  and  he'll  offer  me — oh,  I  know  what  he'll 
offer.  No,  thanks.  I've  never  crawled  to  a  dealer  yet,  and  I  don't 
mean  to  begin  now.  Why,  it  would  be  fatal.  It  would  be  all  over 
the  town  in  no  time,  and  where  would  I  be  then  ?  Thank  goodness 
I  haven't  come  to  that  yet.  You  don't  understand  what  it  means. 
I've  got  to  hang  on  somehow :  Name,  reputation,  everything  that's 
worth  having  is  at  stake,  but  I'm  blessed  if  I'll  go  down  on  my 
knees  to  Kreuznach  or  to  any  other  infernal  .fellow  of  the  kind." 

"Of  course  not,  dear,"  she  said  soothingly,  for  these  fits  of  pas- 
sion were  dangerous,  "I  don't  want  you  to.  I  merely  suggested 
that  you  should  jog  his  memory.  Perhaps  he's  forgotten  all  about 
it." 

"Jog  his  memory  if  you  like.  I  shan't.  He'd  take  it  as  a  con- 
fession of  weakness  at  once.  It's  what  he  wants :  what  he's  waiting 
for,  the  old  scoundrel.  He  likes  to  see  artists  knocking  at  his  door, 
cap  in  hand,  and  asking  him  for  a  small  contribution.  He  likes  to 
get  men  of  talent  under  his  thumb,  he  Ukes " 

She  quieted  him  down,  turning  things  over  in  her  mind  the 
while  and  resolving  to  take  a  step  which  should  settle  the  matter 
once  and  forever.  It  was  absurd  going  on  the  way  they  were  go- 
ing. If  Kreuznach  didn't  intend  buying  the  picture  she'd  get  him 
to  say  so  somehow,  and  then  they  would  know  how  they  stood.  This 
horrible  state  of  anxiety,  of  feverish  waiting  and  watching  for  the 
post  could  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  any  longer.  She'd  get  an  an- 
swer one  way  or  the  other.     Of  that  she  was  determined. 

The  following  day  Emberson  received  an  invitation  to  spend 
the  day  with  a  brother  brush  at  Windsor. 

"I  think  I'll  go,  dear,  if  you  don't  mind  being  left  alone  for  a 
few  hours.  It'll  do  me  good  and  perhaps  Raymond  will  be  able  to 
help  me  in  some  way.  He's  right  in  with  the  dealers  and  he  knows 
a  lot  of  private  buyers  besides." 

That  afternoon  the  little  woman  resolved  to  carry  out  her  plot. 
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Quietly  stealing  away  from  her  home  she  proceeded  to  old 
Kreuznach's  store.  She  had  resolved  to  appeal  to  his  generosity, 
feeling  sure  that  she  could  rely  upon  her  powers  of  persuasion  to 
induce  him'  to  make  an  offer  at  least.  As  she  neared  his  establish- 
ment her  heart  nearly  misgave  her,  but  plucking  up  courage  she 
entered  and  timidly  looked  around. 

No  one  was  to  be  seen,  but  she  heard  voices  in  the  next  room. 
She  was  sure  it  was  Kreuznach  speaking. 

"The  Venus  entered  at  the  art  exhibit  by  Emberson?  Why, 
yes.  I  bought  it  of  the  artist  the  day  following.  I  saw  at  a  glance 
that  it  was  an  exceptionally  fine  production  for  a  modern  work,  and 
ofifered  Emiberson  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  it  on  the  spot. 
He  is  to  deliver  it  to  me  as  soon  as  we  have  selected  a  suitable 
frame." 

"The  old  story-teller,  but  I  must  listen,"  she  whispered  under 
her  breath. 

Another  was  speaking:  "I  arm  commissioned  by  an  American 
friend  to  purchase  this  picture  if  it  can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price. 
What  do  you  ask  for  it?" 

"It  will  be  cheap,  very  cheap,  Monsier  at  two  hundred  pounds. 
Any  connoisseur  in  America  would  quicklv  pav  twice  that  sum 
for  it." 

"That  is  satisfactory.     I  will  take  it." 

The  little  woman  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  withdrawing  as 
quietly  as  she  entered,  walked  rapidly  away.  She  must  find  Harry 
before  old  Kreuznach  should  meet  him. 

A  knock  at  Raymond's  door  and  a  telegram  for  Harry  Ember- 
son.  What  had  happened?  His  heart  sank  within  him  as  he 
glanced  at  his  wife's  signature  first.  Then  he  read  "Your  Venus 
is  sold.     Come  home  at  once." 

"Raymond,  old  boy,  my  little  wife  is  a  trump.  I  wonder  if 
the  old  curmudgeon  screwed  her  ^own  to  the  last  penny.  No  I 
I'll  be  bound.  It's  just  like  her.  She  has  got  a  good  bargain  and 
couldn't  keep  it  to  herself  until  I  reached  home." 

As  he  stepped  from  the  train  who  should  he  see  in  the  station 
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but  old  man  Kreuznach,  talking  affably  to  a  gentleman  who  hur- 
ried away  to  take  the  train  as  he  approached. 

"Aha!  here  is  my  good  friend  Emberson.  Just  the  man  I 
wanted  to  see.  I  must  go  with  you  and  take  one  more  look  at  that 
Venus  of  yours.     It  is  not  bad." 

The  little  wife  anxiously  awaiting  Harry's  return,  now  and 
then  glanced  down  the  street  leading  from  the  station  to  their 
home. 

"There  he  is  at  last,  but  who  is  with  him?  Fate  is  against  us, 
it  is  old  Kreuznach  and  he  has  bought  the  picture  from  Harry  for 
a  song." 

Breathlessly  she  waited  to  hear  what  they  said  as  they  entered 
the  hall  below, 

"Thank  goodness,"  she  exclaimed.  "The  picture  is  not  yet 
sold.     He  has  only  come  to  inspect  it,"  he  says. 

"No  sooner  had  the  two  m'en  entered  the  studio  than  she  had 
Harry  by  the  arm. 

"Come  here,  my  dear,  just  a  minute  and  see  what  has  hap- 
pened. Please  excuse  him,  Monsier  Kreuznach.  He  will  be  back 
instantly."  And  so  he  was,  but  not  until  his  little  wife  had  told 
him  what  had  occurred. 

How  the  old  fellow  squirmed  and  twisted,  offering  first  fifty 
pounds  then  sixty  and  so  on,  but  Harry  held  him  firmly  to  the  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  and  at  last  the  dealer's  check  for  that  amiount 
was  in  his  pocket,  and  as  the  door  closed  behind  him  Emlberson 
turned  with  a  merry  laugh  and  exclaimed :  "It  was  worth  five 
hundred  pounds  to  see  the  old  fellow  squirm,  but  you  had  him 
safely  hooked,  my  dear,  and  I  almost  feel  sorry  we  let  him  off  so 
easy." 


AN  OLD  DARKEY  was  watching  the  parade  on  Decoration 
Day,  and  was  vociferously  cheering  the  band.  "I  suppose  you  were 
through  the  Civil  War,  uncle?"  said  a  bystander.  "Ever'  step  of 
it,  suh  !"  "At  the  surrender,  too?"  "Ever'  step  of  it,  suh !"  "What 
did  General  Lee  say  to  Grant?"  "Never  said  nuttin',  suh — des 
chopped  off  his  haid  an'  went  on !" 
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Public  Opinion  and  Current  Comment. 


LIGHT  FROM  A  TRUST  PRESIDENT. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  which  is  inves- 
tigating the  private  car  system,  heard  some  frank  testimony  on 
May  i6  from  President  George  R.  Robbins  of  the  Arm.our  car 
lines,  Mr,  Robbins  admdtted  that  the  Armours  had  twenty  or 
thirty  exckisive  contracts  with  railroads  for  the  transportation  of 
fruit.  Where  such  contracts  existed  the  roads  could  not  ship  the 
products  covered  by  themi  in  any  other  cars.  This  system  gave  the 
Armours  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  fruit  transportation  business 
in  parts  of  the  West  and  South — all  of  which,  the  witness  insisted, 
was  a  purely  private  matter,  with  which  the  laws  had  nothing  to 
do.  About  200  articles,  known  as  "packing-house  products,"  were 
transported  in  the  Armiour  cars.  Shippers  on  the  exclusive  con- 
tract lines  had  to  accept  such  rates  as  the  Armours  chose  to  offer, 
but  Mn  Robbins  expressed  the  consoling  conviction  that  80  per 
cent  of  them  were  satisfied.  He  did  not  suggest  any  punishment 
for  the  unreasonable  20  per  cent  that  remained  discontented. 


ANOTHER  SCAR  HEALED. 
One  more  of  the  sectional  rifts  of  the  last  century  was  closed 
on  May  17  when  the  joint  convention  of  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern Baptists  at  St.  Louis  adopted  a  plan  of  union.  The  new  organ- 
ization is  to  be  known  as  the  "General  Convention  of  Baptists  of 
North  America."  and  its  scope  is  to  cover  North  America  and  its 
islands.  The  autonomiy  of  the  old  Northern  and  Southern  organ- 
izations is  to  be  preserved,  but  merely  for  practical  working  con- 
venience, not  as  a  sign  of  division.  The  new  general  convention, 
whose  functions  are  to  be  advisory,  will  meet  next  year,  and  after 
that  triennially.  The  motion  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  committee 
which  recommended  the  plan  of  union  was  made  by  Dr,  Edward 
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Judson  of  New  York,  son  of  the  famous  early  Baptist  miissionary, 
Adoniram  Judson,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Hatcher  of  Vir- 
ginia. "There  are  now,"  said  Dr.  Hatcher,  "no  causes  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  our  union  of  heart  and  cordial  fraternity."  The  ex- 
traordinary influence  of  President  Roosevelt  cropped  up  again  in 
Dr.  Hatcher's  further  remark:  "Although  I  am'  a  Democrat,  I 
think  that  the  power  of  one  man  to  unify  this  country  and  affect  a 
unity  of  the  world  has  been  the  supreme  event  in  American  his- 
tory." 


MR.  MORTON'S  RETIREMENT. 
The  rumors  regarding  Secretary  Morton's  approaching  with- 
drawal from  the  Cabinet  have  been  set  at  rest,  first  by  an  official 
announcement  that  Mr.  Morton  will  give  up  his  portfolio  on  Sep- 
tember I,  and  then  by  a  semi-official  intimation  that  the  date  of 
this  retiremient  will  be  advanced  to  July  i.  Notwithstanding  the 
President's  admiration  for  Mr,  Morton,  their  ideas  on  the  proper 
railroad  policy  of  the  Government  have  not  exactly  agreed,  and  the 
possibility  of  having  one  member  of  the  Cabinet  prosecuting  an- 
other for  violating  laws  which  the  President  is  particularly  anxious 
to  enforce  has  not  been  especially  attractive  to  either.  Indictments 
of  officials  are  not  so  embarrassing  to  railroads,  and  Mr.  Morton 
has  been  besieged  with  flattering  offers  from  corporations. 


The  President's  stand  on  the  immigration  question  increases 
the  probability  that,  the  issue  may  become  a  live  one  when  Congress 
opens.  The  million  poor  foreigners  who  will  have  landed  on  these 
shores  during  the  year  ending  June  30  are  more  than  the  popula- 
tion of  eighteen  States,  and  more  than  the  population  of  any  Amer- 
ican city  save  three.  The  quality  of  the  present  immigration  is  not 
generally  deemed  equal  to  what  we  used  to  receive  from;  more 
northern  countries,  when,  also,  migration  to  this  country  was  caused 
rather  by  personal  energy  and  ambition  than  by  steamship  com- 
panies, foreign  police  officials,  and  American  employers  of  cheap 
labor.  The  ItaHans,  who  now  lead  in  numbers,  are  unmistakably 
wanted  in  the  South,  and  the  Italian  Ambassador  has  been  work- 
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ing  hard  to  turn  his  countr>^men  toward  the  Southern  States.  A 
lawyer  from'  New  Orleans  sends  us  an  estimate  that  about  ten  mil- 
lion Italians  would  be  welcome  in  the  South.  Some  interesting  de- 
fences of  the  Italian  character  are  made.  The  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  a  New  Jersey  bank  writes  that  in  his  city  the  members  of 
the  Italian  colony  have  gained  so  enviable  a  reputation  for  honesty, 
industry,  and  enterprise  that  as  borrowers  they  are  preferred  by 
some  directors  for  their  personal  investments  to  any  other  class. 
"I  am  beginning  to  believe,"  he  adds,  "that  the  various  races  that 
Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  are  sending  us  have  the  making  of  a 
fine  race  of  people,  or  rather  that  they  are  by  no  means  unworthy 
to  be  added  to  the  races  that  are  already  here.  We  need  their  ro>- 
bust  health,  their  fine  figures,  their  often  handsome  faces,  their 
ideas  of  morality  and  honesty.  In  fact,  Mr.  Editor,  it  .^eems  to  me 
that  we  want  to  look  into  this  matter  before  we  turn  this  stream  of 
immigration  away.  I  did  not  always  see  this  matter  this  way,  and 
if  you  will  come  down  and  examine  it  at  short  range  you  may  dis- 
cover that  vou  were  near-sighted  also." 


One  thing  is  certain,  apart  from  all  questions  of  nationality  in 
immigration.  We  do  not  desire  diseased,  criminal,  or  pauperized 
unfortunates  sent  over  by  the  governments  which  are  afflicted  with 
them.  The  State  Department  has  taken  up  the  case  of  Marcus 
Braun,  who  was  fined  by  Austro-Hungarian  authorities  for  inves- 
tigating, as  agent  of  the  United  States-  Government,  the  efiforts  of 
Austria-Hungary  to  send  her  criminals  to  America.  He  found 
that  of  280  criminals  liberated  180  had  been  sent  to  this  country. 
In  some  comtnunities  money  is  furnished  to  help  the  criminals  to 
America.  A  member  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament  scolded  his 
Government  for  allowing  these  deported  evil-doers  to  return  when 
they  had  accumulated  the  amount  they  needed  of  American  gold. 
Pauper  children  are  sent  over  in  care  of  fictitious  "parents,"  who, 
as  soon  as  the  entrance  is  safely  made,  abandon  their  progeny  on 
tlie  streets.  Women  are  provided  with  nominal  husbands  at  the 
foot  of  the  gangplank.  Mr.  Braun  in  his  last  report  presented 
copies  of  a  secret  agreement  between  the  Hungarian  Government 
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and  the  Cunard  Line,  in  which  the  Hungarian  Government  agreed 
to  deUver  to  the  Cunard  Line  at  the  port  of  Fiume  all  the  emigrants 
from  Hungary  at  a  fixed  price. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  foreigners,  according  to  Mr,  Braun,  are  per- 
mitted to  emigrate  to  this  country  without  the  fumigation  of  their 
baggage  as  provided  by  law.  Organized  gangs  of  crooks  stamp 
the  emigrants'  belongings  with  counterfeit  Government  labels. 
These  counterfeits  are  accepted  at  Ellis  Island  without  question, 
and  luggage  from  European  centres,  scourged  with  bubonic  plague, 
cholera,  trachoma,  small-pox,  and  the  germs  of  fevers  are  perraiitted 
to  enter  daily.  For  this  counterfeiting  service  the  Italian  gangs 
charge  $1.  None  of  these  deeds  are  pretty,  and  it  is  hard  to  choose 
in  degree  of  unpleasantness  between  the  introduction  of  diesase  and 
the  custom,  charged  against  several  European  countries,  of  prom- 
ising convicted  criminals  immunity  from  punishment  if  they  will 
emigrate  to  this  country,  or  if  their  relatives  will  send  them  here. 
An  education  test,  and  the  President's  $25  suggestion,  are  both 
likely  to  receive  serious  consideration  at  next  winter's  session. 


Advance  in  humanity  is  marked  by  the  decree  of  China's  Em- 
peror, abolishing  judicial  torture,  a  step  which  illustrates  the  Dow- 
ager Empress's  openness  to  Western  and  modem  ideas.  This  old 
lady,  often  described  as  reactionary,  seems  really  to  be  a  liberalizing 
element  in  Chinese  life.  She  has  been  very  cruel  in  her  day,  but 
her  mind  is  alert  and  reads  the  times.  Her  use  of  automobiles  and 
encouragement  of  European  dress  are  external  trifles  that  go  with 
a  comprehension  of  changing  essentials  also.  She  sees  much  of 
foreigners,  and  takes  their  views  with  some  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  is  natural  to  her  and  which  she  once  put  into  flogging  un- 
ruly inhabitants  to  death.  The  new  decree  abolishes  all  cruel  forms 
of  judicial  death,  and  also  the  practice  of  using  torture  to  induce 
confession,  one  of  the  most  idiotic  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  hor- 
rible activities  ever  invented  by  the  human  race.  The  belief  that 
Orientals  are  necessarily  cruel  is  deep  seated  in  many  Western 
brains,  but  this  step  of  the  astute  old  lady  who  is  China's  ruling 
force  indicates  strikingly  that  almost  every  year  puts  another  form 
of  cruelty  out  of  date.     In  that  respect,  at  least,  is  progress  real. 
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"ATLANTIC"  WINS  THE  OCEAN  RACE. 
The  great  yacht  race  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Lizard  for  the 
German  Emperor's  $5,000  gold  cup  was  won  by  Mr.  Wilson  Mar- 
shall's American  three-masted  schooner  Atlantic,  Captain  Charles 
Barr,  which  crossed  the  finish  line  at  9.16  p.  m.,  May  29,  breaking 
all  records  by  making  the  passage  in  the  elapsed  time  of  12  days, 
4  hours,  and  i  minute.  The  German  schooner  Hamburg  was  sec- 
ond, and  the  Earl  of  Crawford's  British  ship  Valhalla  third. 


RUSSIA  STUMBLING  FORWARD. 

Ivan  Kaleieff,  the  assassin  of  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius,  was  ex- 
ecuted on  May  17,  but  not  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  another  instru- 
ment of  despotism.  General  Sokolovsky,  Governor-General  of  the 
Province  of  Ufa,  who  was  shot  on  the  20th.  The  grip  of  the  Rus- 
sian autocracy  is  steadily  weakening,  and  the  Emperor  is  believed  to 
have  signed  a  receipt  authorizing  the  creation  of  some  sort  of  rep- 
resentative assembly.  M.  Pobiedonostzeq,  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  who  has  been  for  a  generation  the  arch-enemy  of  every  lib- 
eral idea,  lies  upon  his  deathbed,  broken  and  imbittered.  "Ten 
years  ago,"  he  is  alleged  to  have  said,  "one  of  the  Emperor's  sub- 
jects would  have  been  exiled  to  Siberia  for  saying  what  the  Emperor 
now  proclaims  in  his  imperial  manifesto."  He  sees  nothing  ahead 
but  ruin  and  washes  his  hands  of  the  affairs  of  a  nation  that  has 
outgrown  him. 


TO  DAM  THE  ALIEN  TRADE. 

The  enormous  increase  in  immigration,  breaking  all  records  of 
this  or  any  other  country,  has  alarmed  the  President,  who  is  pre- 
paring plans  for  dealing  with  it  through  new  legislation.  For  the 
fiscal  year  just  about  to  end  the  volume  of  new  arrivals  will  reach 
at  least  a  million,  two-thirds  of  them  of  the  sort  commonly  de- 
scribed as  "undesirable."  President  Roosevelt  favors  some  drastic 
method  of  restriction,  but  every  scheme  proposed  has  some  objec- 
tionable features,  and  he  has  not  yet  decided  which  offers  the  least. 
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BARGAIN  OR  FIGHT? 
The  new  administration  in  Chicago  is  beginning  its  work  for 
At  a  meeting  on  May  17  between  the  representatives  of  the  city 
and  those  of  the  traction  interests  the  first  steps  were  taken  toward 
an  amicable  agreement.     Mayor  Dunne  and  his  associates  were  in- 
formed that  the  companies  would  be  wilUng  to  sell  out  their  lines 
to  the  city  at  a  fair  price.     The  Mayor  agreed  to  allow  them  time 
to  put  a  valuation  upon  their  property,  and  they  agreed  in  return 
not  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  municipal  ownership.     There  is  not 
much  hope  that  the  terms  will  be  such  as  the  city  will  be  willing  to 
accept,  but  it  will  consider  them  before  it  decides  to  fight. 
A  FREE-TRADE  CANAL. 
Just  as    the    "stand-patters"    were    congratulating    themselves 
upon  having  the  President  securely  caged  they  were  stupefied  on 
May  14  by  the  announcement  that  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
had  decided  to  buy  supplies,  machinery,  and  vessels  in  the  cheap- 
est market,  whether  home  or  foreign.     The    same    principle    was 
also  to  be  applied  to  the  transportation  of  goods  for  the  canal.     In 
explanation  of  this  policy  it  was  stated  that  the  commission  had 
wished  to  buy  two  ships  of  about  6,000  tons  each.     Foreigners  of- 
fered to  furnish  them  at  once  for  about  $750,000.     American  build- 
ers wanted  $1,400,000  and  eighteen  months'  time.     The  members 
of  the  Steel  Rail  Pool  demanded  $28  per  ton  for  rails,  but  the  iden- 
tical rails,  made  by  the  same  company,  could  be  bought  abroad  for 
$20.     Similar   discrepancies    ran    all    through    the    list.     Secretary 
Taft  had  asked  Congress  at  its  late  session  to  decide  whether  the 
canal  should  be  built  economically  with  access  to  the  markets  of  the 
world  or  expensively  with  a  monopoly  secured  to  American  manu- 
facturers, and  Congress  had  refused  to  make  any  restrictions.     It 
appeared  clear,  therefore,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  do  the  work  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  possible,  especially  as 
the  appropriations  had  been  made  on  that  basis.     To  do  otherwise 
would  have  been  to  saddle  the  canal  with  a  permanently  enlarged 
capital  account,  involving  increased  interest  charges,  which  would 
have  acted  as  a  perpetual  handicap  on  its  business  in  comparison 
with  other  trade  routes  and  would  have  tended  to  that  extent  to 
defeat  the  very  object  of  its  construction. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  PAR-REACHING  POLICY. 
The  policy  of  the  Administration  would  have  been  infuriating 
enough  to  the  protected  interests  even  if  it  had  gone  no  deeper  than 
its  immediate  occasion.  The  scores  of  millions  of  dollars  to  be 
spent  on  machinery  and  supplies  for  the  canal  had  been  counted  up- 
on as  a  sure  asset  of  American  manufacturers  at  the  highest  possi- 
ble prices.  But  it  was  instantly  realized  that  the  effect  of  the  Pres- 
ident's action  would  not  stop  with  the  loss  of  these  profits.  That 
would  be  only  the  beginning.  The  whole  tariff  system  would  be 
thrown  into  the  melting  pot.  The  friends  of  the  Administration 
aptly  described  its  demand  as  one  for  the  "most  favored  nation 
treatment"  at  the  hands  of  American  manufaeturers.  It  was  a  de- 
mand that  these  manufacturers  should  give  their  own  Government 
as  good  treatment  as  they  would  give  to  that  of  a  foreign  country. 
But,  however  reasonable  that  demand  might  seem,  it  was  bound  to 
raise,  and  instantly  did  raise,  the  question  why  what  was  good  for 
the  Government  would  not  be  equally  good  for  its  citizens.  If  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  had  a  right  to  use  foreign  competition 
to  defend  itself  against  a  hold-up  by  an  American  trust,  why  did 
not  the  private  consumer  have  the  same  right?  If  we  ought  to  be 
collectively  a  "most  favored  nation,"  why  should  we  be  individually 
the  least  favored  people?  Dismayed  by  the  possibilities  implied  in 
these  questions,  the  extreme  protectionist  leaders  tried  at  first  to 
make  scapegoats  of  Secretary  Taft  and  the  Canal  Commission,  but 
the  President  promptly  took  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  new 
departure  upon  himself.  It  was  intimated,  however,  that  Congress 
would  have  a  chance  to  act  before  very  extensive  foreign  purchases 
were  made. 


"WHAT  A  CORPORATION  CAN  DO. 

Occasionally  a  corporation,  instead  of  resisting  the  municipal 
ownership  movement  by  legal  obstruction  and  corrupt  intrigue,  dis- 
arms it  by  doing  as  well  for  its  patrons  as  they  could  hope  to  do  for 
themselves.  The  Sheffield  United  Gaslight  Company  shows  in  its 
annual  report  that  it  has  reduced  the  price  of  gas  in  less  than  four 
years  from  52  to  36,  32,  and  28  cehts  per  thousand  feet,  according 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used.     The  28-cent  rate  is  for  gas 
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engines,  which  can  develop  3  1-2  horsepower  at  two  cents  an  hour. 
The  charges  in  ShefReld  are  now  the  lowest  in  England,  and  about 
a  third  the  rates  heretofore  prevailing  in  New  York.  Nevertheless, 
the  company  has  been  able  to  pay  its  regular  dividends  and  to  add 
a  substantial  surplus  profit  to  its  reserve  fund.  To  be  perfectly 
fair,  it  should  be  added  that  the  illuminating  standard  is  a  little  be- 
low that  in  New  York.  The  Parliamentary  standard  in  England  is 
only  16  1-2  candles  against  New  York's  20,  but  the  Sheffield  com- 
pany exceeds  the  required  rate,  averaging  17.38  candles  last  year. 


TOO  MUCH   OF  A  GOOD  THING 

"Want  a  job,  do  you?"  said  the  ironworks  manager  to  the  man 
who  asked  for  work.  "Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  man.  "Ready  to  start 
now?"  "Yes,  sir,"  "What's  your  name?"  "Simpson."  Very 
well,  then,"  said  the  manager,  pointing  to  a  load  of  pig  iron,  "get  to 
work  on  that;  take  it  out  of  the  truck  and  stack  it."  The  man 
shook  his  head,  looked  up  at  the  iron  superintendent,  and  mur- 
mured, "I  said  Simpson,  not  Samson." 

— The   Saphead. 


Mrs.  Stonelcigh.— You  acted  awfully  silly  when  you  proposed 
to  me. 

Mr.  Stonelcigh. — Well,  I  was! 


Clublcigh.— Your  wife  speaks  several  languages,  doesn't  she?" 
Mr.   Nezucoyn.— Four— English,    French,    New   Thought   and 
Henry  James. 


Mrs.  Dupont.—RdiWt  you  given  anything  to  charity  this  year? 
Mrs.  Circle.— Yti,  I  have  just  sold  all  my  old  clothes  to  my 
wash-woman  for  almost  nothing. 

Washington  Mirror. 
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Admiral  Togo,    Hero 

ALL  EYES  TURNED  UPON  JAPAN'S  INTREPID  SAILOR. 
MODEST    MAJ^  OF   VEEVS 

EATE    AND    EUTURE    OF    COUNTRY    IN    HIS    HANDS. 


Master   of  the   Eastern   Seas   the   Idol   of  His  Naz'y — Prominent 

Fi'zuye. 


At  this  particular  time,  no  man  stands  out  more  prominently 
from  his  fellows  than  Admiral  Togo,  the  naval  hero  of  Japan.  Ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Russian-Japanese  war,  when  he  was  first 
placed  in  command  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  island  kingdom,  To- 
go's star  of  destiny  has  been  in  the  ascendant.  Since  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  greatest  conflict  of  m'odern  times — 
the  naval  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan — Togo's  fame  has  spread  far 
and  wide,  until  now,  in  every  country  of  the  earth  where  genius 
and  generalship,  courage  and  patriotism  are  counted  at  their  full 
value,  he  is  considered  to  be  among  the  greatest  of  naval  com- 
manders— certainly  of  modern  times,  possibly  even  in  the  annals 
of  history. 

It  can  truly  be  said  that  never  in  history  has  the  fate  and  fu- 
ture of  a  nation  depended  more  upon  one  man  than  has  the  very 
existence  oi  Japan  depended  upon  Admiral  Togo  during  all  the 
months  of  the  far  eastern  conflict.  Without  her  navy  Japan  would 
have  been  helpless,  her  commerce  destroyed,  her  ports  blockaded, 
her  daily  bread  in  danger.  With  the  aid  of  her  navy  Japan  has 
demonstrated  her  powers  of  conquest  on  sea  and  on  land.  And  in 
the  hands  of  Togo  rested  the  fatal  balance,  the  great  alternatives 
of  success  and 'failure,  the  fate  and  future  of  his  country,  the  hap- 
piness of  his  exalted  emperor,  the  welfare  of  his  beloved  people. 

That  Togo  has  done  all  that  was  required  of  him,  and  more, 
needs  not  the  telling.  And  now  since  the  last,  his  last  and  great- 
est battle,  entitled  to  be  truly  called  the  master  of  the  eastern  seas, 
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the  interest  of  the  civilized  world  in  this  new  figure  of  history,  in 
this  wonderful  product  of  a  wonderful  people,  in  this  new  person- 
ality from  out  of  the  far  east,  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  until 
no  man  of  today  occupies  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  public  eye 
than  the  famous  Japanese  admiral. 

The  American  people  have  their  own  naval  heroes.  Loved  and 
venerated  and  respected  are  the  names  of  John  Paul  Jones,  of 
Stephen  Decatur,  of  Bainbridge  of  the  Constitution,  of  Stewart,  of 
Farragut,  of  Dewey  and  of  a  score  of  others  whoTiave  served  the 
country  well  in  time  of  need.  The  names  and  deeds  and  fame  of 
these  men  are  known  throughout  the  land,  and  their  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  may  be  said  to  be  public  property.  But  of  To- 
go, the  man  of  the  hour,  the  man  of  unexampled  modesty,  who 
credits  to  the  virtues  of  his  emperor  the  success  his  fleet  has  won, 
very  little  is  known.  To  most  of  us  he  is  a  name,  not  a  personal- 
ity; a  commander-in-chief,  not  a  flesh-and-blood  sailor.  But  there 
are  a  few  persons  in  Washington  who  know  Admiral  Togo  person- 
ally and  well,  and  what  they  have  to  say  of  Japan's  great  sailor, 
their  estimate  of  his  character  and  description  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, is  of  vastly  more  than  passing  interest. 

Mr.  Eki  Hioki,  the  first  secretary  of  the  Japanese  legation,  is 
one  of  the  few  men  in  Washington  who  are  personally  acquainted 
with  Admiral  Togo, 

"During  the  Boxer  troubles  in  1900,"  said  Mr.  Hioki,  "I  was 
ordered  to  Peking  to  succeed  the  then  first  secretary  of  the  Japan- 
ese legation.  But  when  I  arrived  at  Taku  I  found  that  communi- 
cation with  Peking  was  not  yet  open  and  that  I  would  have  to  de- 
lay my  trip  for  some  little.  It  was  then  I  visited  Admiral  Togo, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  Japanese  fleet  there,  and  remained  four 
days  as  his  guest  on  his  flagship.  During  that  time  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  closely  observing  the  admiral  and  it  gives  me  pleasure 
now  to  remember  that  I  did  so. 

"Admiral  Togo  is  small  of  stature  and  thin,  and  wears  a  little 
mustache  and  slight  chin  whiskers.  He  is  a  very  quiet,  polite,  hos- 
pitable gentleman.  As  I  have  indicated,  he  does  not  talk  very 
much,  but  is  always  amiable  and  never  shows  excitement  under  any 
circumstances.     He  is  kind  and  just  with  his  subordinates,  and  all 
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of  them,  from  his  staff  officers  to  his  ordinary  seamen,  give  him 
their  love  and  respect.  I  observed  that  aboard  his  ship  everything 
was  in  the  most  absokite  order  and  that  the  discipUne  was  perfect. 
During  the  four  days  I  remained  with  him  there  was  not  the  sUght- 
est  noise  or  disorder  on  that  big  ship." 

Admiral  Togo  is  a  Japanese  of  the  Japanese ;  he  has  never  been 
to  America  or  to  Europe,  and  his  education  was  gained  solely  and 
entirely  in  Japan.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  not  progressive. 
In  fact,  in  his  case  it  has  operated  just  the  other  way.  The  ad- 
miral does  not  take  all  the  credit  for  drawing  up  a  plan  of  battle, 
nor,  as  stated,  does  he  draw  up  the  plan  itself,  except  of  course  in 
cases  where  his  best  judgment  conflicts  with  the  views  of  his  sub- 
ordinates. On  the  other  hand,  he  asks  every  man  to  do  his  share, 
not  only  in  fighting  the  vessels  of  the  fleet,  but  in  putting  them  in 
readiness  for  battle,  in  planning  for  the  battle  itself  and  in  sharing 
the  credit  of  victory.  By  this  method  he  has  made  each  man  an  in- 
terested and  an  important  factor  in  whatever  is  accomplished.  Each 
man  has  a  welcome  burden  of  responsibility  and  the  patriotism,  ar- 
dor and  courage  of  each  individual  is  increased  a  hundredfold  in 
consequence. 

Moreover,  Admiral  Togo  plays  fair.  He  has  no  favorites.  He 
takes  whatever  men  are  assigned  to  him,  including  those  officers 
of  his  immediate  staff  designated  by  the  Minister  of  Marine.  He 
shows  no  partiality;  he  treats  all  alike,  and,  as  a  result,  there  is 
probably  more  enthusiastic,  concerted  action  and  less  friction  in 
the  Japanese  fleet  than  there  has  ever  been  in  any  fleet  of  the  same 
size  since  history  began. 

The  extreme  modesty  of  Admiral  Togo,  which  incidentally  is 
one  of  the  distinguishing,  characteristics  of  the  man,  is  well  illus- 
trated by  a  story  told  all  over  Japan  and  which  is  vouched  for  by 
Mr.  Eki  Hioki,  the  Japanese  first  secretary  in  Washington  concern- 
ing Admiral  Togo's  appointment  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  na- 
val forces  of  Japan.  When  war  was  decided  upon,  the  emperor 
and  his  cabinet  realized  that  upon  the  Japanese  navy  depended  the 
fate  and  fortunes  of  the  kingdom,  and,  as  can  well  be  imagined,  the 
work  of  selecting  the  right  man  to  be  placed  in  command  was  un- 
dertaken with  the  greatest  care. 
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Finally,  after  all  the  available  material  in  Japan  had  been  duly 
considered,  Admiral  Togo  was  selected.  He  was  known  as  a  splen- 
did disciplinarian,  as  a  tactician  of  note  and  as  a  man  whose  cour- 
age and  devotion  to  country  were  beyond  question.  Moreover,  he 
had  a  splendid  record  in  the  Chinese-Japanese  war,  having  fired  the 
first  shot  in  that  conflict  when  he  called  for  the  surrender  of  a  Brit- 
ish transport  laden  with  Chinese  troops.  In  this  case  Togo  actual- 
ly fired  on  the  British  flag,  but  was  afterward  fully  sustained  by 
the  court  of  inquiry'  which  investigated  the  matter.  His  judgment 
and  courage  were  shown  at  that  time.  Later,  as  a  captain  during 
the  course  of  the  Chinese-Japanese  war,  he  fought  his  battleship 
with  skill  and  courage  and  was  highly  commended.  Consequently, 
the  emperor  and  council  finally  decided  that  Admiral  Togo  was  the 
man  to  lead  the  naval  forces  of  Japan  to  victory,  and  he  was  ordered 
from'  Sasebo,  where  he  was  in  command  of  the  naval  station,  to 
Tokyo. 

When  the  admiral  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  empire  he  was 
received  by  the  minister  of  marine,  who  told  him  of  his  selection 
to  command  the  Japanese  fleet.  But  it  wasn't  all  told  at  once,  how- 
ever, for  the  minister,  impressed  by  the  importance  of  his  news  and 
desiring  to  impress  Togo  as  well,  began  at  the  very  beginning.  He 
told  him  of  the  immense  responsibility  that  it  had  been  decided  tO 
place  in  his  hands,  of  the  difficulties  he  must  overcome,  of  the  fate 
and  future  of  the  empire  depending  on  his  deeds,  and  of  a  hun- 
dred other  things.  Finally  he  wound  up  with  an  eloquent  perora- 
tion and  running  out  of  breath  and  words  at  the  same  time,  waited 
for  the  admiral  to  reply. 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  the  admiral  respectfully. 

"Not  quite,"  the  minister  replied,  and  he  proceeded  to  string- 
his  notification  out  another  half  hour,  making  the  wind-up  even 
more  impressive  and  eloquent  than  before. 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  the  admiral  again, 

"It  is,"  the  minister  replied,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  pre- 
pared to  hear  an  expression  of  gratitude,  delight  and  astonishment 
from  Admiral  Togo,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  wonderful 
things  he  would  accomplish  and  a  declaration  that  the  fate  of  the 
empire  was  safe  in  his  hands.     Consequently  the  minister  nearly 
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fell  out  of  his  chair  when,  after  his  question  had  been  answered, 
the  admiral  bowed  respectfully,  said  "All  right"  in  his  every-day, 
quiet  manner,  and  walked  out  of  the  minister's  presence. 

The  Minister  of  jSIarine  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  such  a 
man  and  neither  did  his  colleagues  of  the  cabinet  circle,  to  whom 
he  related  the  incident.  Finally  the  emperor  sent  one  of  his  aids 
to  visit  Togo's  fleet  and  report  what  was  going  on.  The  aid  came 
back  and  said  he  thought  Togo  was  all  right. 

"What  has  he  done?"  was  asked. 

"Well,"  the  aid  repHed,  "when  he  took  command  of  the  fleet 
he  called  a  council  of  the  commanding  officers  on  board  of  his  flag- 
ship and  gave  the  following  orders :  "Go  back  to  your  vessels. 
Write  vour  last  letter  home.  Do  not  read  the  newspapers.  Drink, 
smoke,  make  merry,  and  wait  for  orders.'  " 

The  aid  also  reported  that  every  vessel  of  the  fleet  was  in 
splendid  condition,  that  the  men  were  happy  and  contented,  and 
that  the  whole  naval  force  was  trained  to  the  minute  for  active  op- 
erations. 

The  emperor  decided  to  leave  Togo  in  command  and  see  what 
he  could  do.  The  emperor,  Japan  and  the  world  know  by  this  time 
what  he  has  done  and  the  fame  of  "Togo  the  Silent,"  man  of  deeds 
and  not  of  words,  is  world-wide. 


Now  that  the  housefly  is  making  his  appearance,  and  is  likely 
to  remain  some  months,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  observe  some  things 
to  his  discredit.  He  is  a  dirty  beast,  and  danger  lurks  in  him. 
Once  before  we  wrote  of  him,  at  that  time  frivolously.  But  who 
can  deny  that  he  sits  upon  a  barrel  of  swill,  until  the  fancy  takes 
him  to  try  a  sugar-bowl  or  baby's  nose?  The  germ  theory  some- 
times seems  elaborate,  in  these  days,  when  so  many  are  found  to 
prophesy  even  against  the  tooth-brush,  and  against  the  postman's 
bag.  Still,  it  remains  possible  to  become  scientific  without  going 
crazy.  

Mr.  Gotrocks. — I  thought  you  said  you  were  worth  ten  thou- 
sand a  year. 

Prince  de  Shallow. — Yes,  sir,  but  I  only  get  six  hundred. 
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LITERARY  FINDINGS 


0£^  ^^  ANNA,  with  its  island  domain  and  all  the  group  of  its 
^  ^L  '^  inhabitants,  is  yet  another  very  happy  conception  of 
>ii  '^''^    i^      this  author  who  stirred  the  bookish  world  only  last 


^^  year  with  that  inimitable  "Wood  Carver  of  'Lympus." 
This  story  and  its  people  will  enter  quite  as  triumphantly  into  pop- 
ular favor,  we  venture  to  prophesy.  It  is  no  ordinary  story,  retold 
and  refurbished,  it  having  all  those  characteristics  of  intimacy  with 
old-fashioned  neighborhoods,  a  knowledge  of  family  traits  and  tra- 
ditions, and  of  the  history  of  a  very  interesting  community,  that 
cannot  fail  immediately  to  commend  it  as  the  author's  own  careful 
folk-study  and  reproduction  of  a  real  place  and  people.  As  to 
scene,  one  finds  oneself  among  a  small  settlement  of  Islanders,  proud 
of  the  Island  and  its  historical  and  family  possessions,  a  settlement 
whose  membership  is  not  a  narrow  and  selfish,  but  a  cosmopolitan 
one,  and  whose  heroine  and  idol  is  the  graceful,  buoyant,  lovable 
Sanna,  whose  cognomen  gives  the  book  its  title.  A  number  of  love 
stories,  and  life  stories,  increase  the  book's  interest  up  to  its  close, 
but  the  most  alluring  of  them  all  is  that  of  the  happy-hearted  San- 
na, one  of  the  very  choice  characters  in  the  year's  best  fiction.  The 
dramatic  qualities  of  the  book  are  strong,  and  its  human  note  is 
triumphant  and  thrilling.  Not  soon  shall  we  forget  Sanna  and  the 
Islanders.     (Harper  Bros.) 


THE  GOLDEN  FLOOD  is  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
timely  Wall  Street  stories  we  have  ever  read.  The  philosopher  who 
only  wanted  a  rest  for  his  lever  to  demonstrate  that  he  could  move 
the  world  was  miles  wider  from  the  mark  than  the  author  of  this 
satirical,  sensational  yet  hilariously  humorous  novel.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  original  books  of  the  year.  The  general  public  will  find  it 
very  entertaining;  people  familiar  with  the  gyrations  of  the  stock 
market  will  experience  sensations  akin  to  sympathy  for  "the  rich- 
est man  in  the  world"  and  his  chief  lieutenant  as  the  floodtide  of 
gold  swells  alarmingly  and  the  entire  world  of  speculators,  bankers, 
brokers  and  market  riggers  will  enjoy  it  so  vastly  that  they  will  be 
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tempted  to  send  copies  to  their  friends.  The  author's  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  bearings  of  the  stock  market  is  displayed  in  a 
masterly  manner.  An  admirable  performance.  Concise,  spirited, 
interest  is  maintained  at  fever  heat  from  the  opening  to  the  finish. 
Worth  a  dozen  so-called  humorous  books.  The  author,  Mr.  Ed- 
win Lefevre,  has  been  over  six  years  the  financial  editor  of  one  of 
the  big  New  York  dailies ;  and  his  opinions  have  behind  them  the 
authority  of  an  extremely  close  study  of  the  financial  world  and 
financial  magnates  of  the  United  States.  (McClure,  Phillips  & 
Co.) 


^'^  -A^  HE  ALBERT  GATE  MYSTERY,  by  Louis  Tracy,  is 
^  T^  ^  ^  detective  story,  pure  and  simple.  Reginald  Brett, 
^  '^      an  EngHshman,  and  "barrister  detective,"  is  the  cen- 

-^^f^Mr  tral  figure,  and  his  methods  of  work  closely  resemble 
those  of  our  old  friend,  Sherlock  Holmes.  The  plot  of  the  story 
is  exceedingly  complicated,  and  most  ingeniously  worked  out. 
The  mystery  baffles  the  reader  to  the  closing  chapter,  and  furnishes 
him  a  most  absorbing  means  of  pastime,  to  the  final  word.  The 
story  is  written  in  that  light,  easy  manner  that  characterizes  the 
pen  of  Louis  Tracy,  and  those  who  have  read  his  "Wings  of  the 
Morning"  will  realize  that  this  is  praise  of  a  very  strong  quality. 
The  trouble  begins  in  London,  with  the  murder  of  four  men,  the 
theft  of  diamonds  valued  at  a  million  pounds  sterling,  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  a  young  men  in  the  highest  circles  of  British  aristo- 
cracy. It  looks  as  if  the  young  man  must  have  committed  the 
awful  crime,  as  he  was  in  charge  of  the  diamonds  when  the  mur- 
der was  committed.  The  Earl  of  Fairholme  is  in  distress  about  it, 
for  his  sweetheart,  who  is  a  sister  of  the  young  man  under  sus- 
picion, has  declared  she  can  never  m.arry  him  until  her  brother's 
good  name  is  restored.  Scotland  Yard  thinks  the  young  man  is 
guilty,  but  Reginald  Brett  declares  he  is  innocent,  and  sets  out  to 
prove  him  so.  His  undertaking  proves  a  tremendous  one,  but  he 
finally  accomplishes  it,  after  a  journey  half  around  the  world,  and 
hair-raising  escapes  galore.  Surprising  incidents  oocur  on  every 
page  and  the  once  glorified  dime  novel  loses  its  prestige,  when  com- 
pared  with   this   book.     Discerning   readers   will   see   in   the    facts 
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above  mentioned  abundant  material  for  a  rattling  good  story,  and 
when  they  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  Louis  Tracy  is  the 
author,— why  "nuff  said."     (R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.) 

f^^^S  VELYN,  by  Mrs.  Ansel  Oppenheim,  is  thrillmgly  inter- 
(^  ^    %     esting.   I  can  give  no  better  idea  of  the  book's  charm 
\l^~^  t^     than   to  quote  the   foreword   which  is   written  by  the 
-^^^^       gifted,    modest   and   analytical   Stephen   G.    Clow. 
He  says : 

"What  is  the  charm,  half  poetical,  half  mystical,  which  suf- 
fuses all  our  thoughts  of  the  East !     So  strongly  has  this  influence 
controlled  the  author  that  Allisto,  or  Al  Listo,  a  very  wonderful 
figure,  might  seem  to  be  the  motif  of  this  novel,  had  Mrs.  Oppen- 
heim  not  given  us  Evelyn,  a  character  so  sweet,  so  thoughtful  and 
pure,  typifying  all  that  is  admirable  in  womanhood  and  all  that  is 
racy  of  this  soil— of  our  West— her  mind  and  soul  through  each 
page  awakening  to  a  gradual,  intense  love  of  Truth,  and  reaching 
out  continually  to  pierce  the  baffling  veil  which  ever  seems  to  hide 
the  worM  that  lies  beyond  our    senses— beyond    the    preeminent 
enigma  of  Death.     The  work  is  therefore  primarily    a    story    of 
the  development  of  Evelyn's  mind  and  soul,   under  the   devoted 
tutelage  of  Allisto,  he  who  is  proficient  in  all  lore  and  arts  of  the 
East,  as  well  as  master  of  the  subtleties  of  love.     But  the  reader 
will  not  fail  to  feel  the  note  of  serious  scientific  thought  to  which 
the  narrative  is  keyed,  every  page  pregnant  with  purposeful  por- 
trayal of  the  great  renaissance  of  thought  and  ideals  which  marked 
the  period  of  the  seventies  and  eighties  in  the  West  and  which  af- 
fected such  marvelous  change  in  the  position  held  by  woman  in 
society.     Some  will  see  a  resemblance  between  the  mental  creed  of 
ancient  India  and  that  of  the  young  New  World,  and  Allisto  may 
well  symbolize  this  affinity  that  bridges  the  gulf  of  centuries.     No 
more    fascinating  pages    have  been  written  than  AUsto's  autobi- 
ography; and  his  apparent  lineage  with  the  ancient  Kings  of  Delhi 
and   his   Vision   of  the   U4terre   Race   are   sufficiently   striking  in 
themselves  to  lift  the  work  far  above  ordinary  novels.     This  novel 
would   claim   superiority,    however,    its    refreshing   originality,    its 
clear-flowing,  picturesque  style,  its  epigrammatic  dialogue,  and  the 
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skillful    character-drawing,    which  may,  without  exaggeration,  be 
said  to  entitle  the  book  to  popularity."     (Broadway  Pub.  Co.) 


"THE  MASTER  WORD,"  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hammond,  is  a 
story  whose  pathos  has  a  haunting  quality.  It  is  beside  as  a  novel, 
a  strong  argument  ^^aling  with  race  problems.  The  central  fig- 
ure is  that  of  a  girl.  Viry,  whose  father  was  the  husband  of  the 
moman  who  brings  her  up  among  her  own  family  as  an  act  of 
reparation.  Three  parts  white,  beautifully  bred,  and  well  edu- 
cated, poor  Viry's  path  is  paved  with  dragons'  teeth.  She  revolts, 
naturally,  against  her  birth-wrong,  and  especially,  when  a  respect- 
able young  negro  wants  her  for  his  wife.  She  is  all  her  father's 
child,  her  white  blood  predominating,  when  she  cries  out  in  hor- 
ror against  the  "insult"  of  this  negro's  proposal.  More  pitiful  is 
the  fact  that  the  hapless  girl  loves  Bruce,  a  white  man,  a  suitor  of 
a  combination  for  most  any  of  us.  He  made  the  journey  to  Hong 
Kong  with  her,  and  when  they  got  there  each  was  in  a  state  to 
make  terms  with  the  marriage-license  man.  They  waited  until 
they  got  home,  however,  and  had  the  ceremony  properly  performed 
in  New  York.  Lots  of  rich  entertainment  in  this  novel.  Takes 
the  reader  on  a  trip  around  the  world,  too.  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 
her  young  mistress,  who  alas !  has  always  lothed  this  poor  "mon- 
grel," who  "gives  him  the  creeps."  The  story  shall  not  be  spoiled 
for  you.  It  throbs  all  the  way  through.  Suffice  it  that  the  author 
touches  with  a  firm  hand  old  moral  sores,  yet  does  it  so  delicately 
that  she  enlists  sympathy  and  wins  her  argument.  It  is  one  of 
the  strongest  studies  of  the  aftermath  of  illicit  relations  between 
two  races  that  I  have  ever  read,  and  I  predict  for  this  remarkable 
book  both  a  remarkable  sale  and  longevity.     (Macmillan  &  Co.) 


HAROLD  MacGRATH,  author  of  "The  Princess  Elopes," 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  fun  out  of  the  account  in  a  certain  New 
York  newspaper  of  his  "elopement"  with  M'ss  Alma  Kenyon.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  wedding  was  very  far  from  being  an  elope- 
ment. But  once  the  report  had  been  started,  the  couple  determined 
that,  if  they  must  have  the  notoriety,  they  would  also  have  the  ex- 
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citement  of  an  elopement.  They  played  their  parts  with  enthus- 
iasm, and  the  curtain  did  not  fall  until  they  got  back  to  Syracuse 
and  Mr.  MacGrath  wired  his  publishers  "The  Princess  has  ceased 
to  elope." 

"MIRABEAU  AND  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION," 
by  Chas.  F.  Warwick,  shows  a  very  thorough  knowledge,  not 
literature.  Mr.  Warwick  shows  a  very  thorough  knowledge,  not 
only  of  the  great  Mirabe?iu,  but  of  the  environment  in  which  he  and 
his  famous  contemporaries  lived.  This  book  is  literally  fascinating. 
The  author's  style  is  an  enviable  one;  his  comments,  full  of  "meat" 
for  reflection.  There  is  also  a  deftness  manifested  by  Mr.  Warwick 
in  handling  details  that  is  possessed  only  by  men  of  unusual  mental 
poise.  He  is  no  hero  worshipper.  He  is  a  scholar — a  man  of  the 
world.  His  Mirabeau  is  not  idealized.  His  defects  are  neither 
rubbed  out  or  in.  He  shows  him  as  a  man  among  men  (and 
women),  no  better  morally  than  his  intimates,  but  mentally,  tower- 
ing above  them  as  the  heaven-topping  hills  the  valleys.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  meet  as  unbiased  a  biographer  as  Mr.  Warwick.  The 
narrative  begins  with  the  causes  that  lead  up  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution, remote  and  immediate.  The  etching  of  the  corrupt  Court 
of  Louis  XVI  is  very  skillfully  yet  simply  done.  Every  character 
seems  vitally  alive.  Mirabeau  is  the  "leading  man."  The  elder 
Mirabeau  was  also  a  man  of  immense  personality,  and  was  proud 
even  of  the  vices  of  his  exceptional  race.  His  son  was  a  bom  gen- 
ius. At  the  age  of  five  Gabriel  (-Mirabeau)  wrote  a  remarkable  es- 
say, and  because  of  harsh  treatment  at  home  (because  of  his  hid- 
eous face)  he  progressed  marvelously  in  his  studies,  and  finally  be- 
came one  of  the  greatest  political  leaders  and  moulders  of  opinion 
the  world  has  ever  known.  In  my  limited  space  I  can  add  that  this 
book  contains  480  pages,  in  which  there  is  not  one  dull  line.  Mr. 
Warwick's  vocabulary  is  enviably  rich,  as  those  who  have  heard 
him  speak,  well  know.  His  chapters  scintillate  with  color  and  are 
as  full  of  action  as  a  French  novel  of  the  highest  class.  The  book 
is  generously  illustrated.  We  may  expect  soon  Mr.  Warwick's 
biographies  of  "Danton"  and  "Robespierre,"  which  cannot  come  too 
soon  for  our  eagerness.     (J.  B.  Lippincott.) 
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Robert  Hunter,  author  of  "Poverty"  and  worker  in  the  New 
York  slums,  sat  next  to  a  rather  insipid  young  lady  at  a  recent  din- 
ner party.  After  an  irksome  lull  in  the  conversation,  Mr.  Hunter 
asked  abruptly:  "Are  you  interested  in  the  settlement  movement?" 
"Oh,  immensely!"  gushed  the  young  lady.  "Any  particular  settle- 
ment?" inquired  Air.  Hunter.  The  young  lady  seemed  at  a  loss  for 
a  moment.  Then  she  replied :  "Oh,  I  think  the  Jamestown  settle- 
ment was  just  grand,  don't  you?"  And  Mr.  Hunter  admitted  he 
did. 


Chappie. — Don't  know  her?  Why,  she  lives  in  the  same 
square  with  you. 

Debutante. — Yes,  but  she's  not  in  the  same  circle. 

Nezu  Attache — Had  your  daughter  a  pleasant  voyage? 

Mrs.  Northzvest. — Yes,  but  they  must  have  had  an  accident. 
She  wrote  she  landed  on  Terra  Firma,  and  I  know  the  boat  was 
bound  for  Liverpool. 


Mr.  Hotayr. — Yes,  miy  dear,  as  Henry  Clay  said,  "I  would 
rather  be  right  than  be  President. 

Mrs.  Hotayr. — Humph !  I'm  sure  I  don't  see  why.  You  have 
twice  as  good  a  chance  of  being  President. 


■     Magistrate. — You  say  your  machine  was  beyond  your  control? 
Chauffeur. — Yes,  your  htinor.     If  I  could  have  controlled  it  the 
cop  wouldn't  have  caught  me. 
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FINANCIAL  GOSSIP 

lii-'  -%^  ALL  STREET  is  never  happy  unless  torn  with  some 
^  'iTTT  ^  immense  question.  After  a  seance  of  five  years  the 
^  Xv^  y  Northern  securities  affair  is  receiving  its  funeral  ob- 
s^^^^i  sequies  when  the  dispute  over  Equitable  Life  affairs 
arises.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  crises  of  the  first  magnitude 
confront  the  securities  market.  Tariff  reform  and  railroad  rate 
legislation  are  two  of  the  most  serious.  There  is  the  disposition 
of  the  war.  The  question  of  indemnity.  The  near  future  of  Rus- 
sia is  fraught  with  numberless  possibilities.  The  result  of  the 
Beef  Trust  Inquiry  will  bring  trouble  to  many.  The  corn  and 
cotton  crops  are  backward.  There  is  a  slackening  in  the  iron  and 
steel.  Recent  bank  failures  are  fresh  in  the  mind,  and  the  Bige- 
low  trial  is  due. 

Beneath  this  film  of  events — this  olla  podrida  of  money, 
men  and  passion,  the  country  is  quietly  prosperous.  There  is  a 
reassuring  calm,  placid  soundness  of  thin'gs  in  the  home  of  the 
mechanic.  Singular  it  is,  that  the  assurance  of  well  doing  for  the 
coming  years  of  1906  and  1907  should  result  from  the  tragedy  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan.  The  crumbling  of  the  Russian 
steel  battleships  as  though  they  were  the  boxboard  toys  of  boydom 
floating  in  a  bath-tub  renders  the  construction  of  a  new  Slav  navy 
inevitable.  In  addition,  the  rise  of  the  Japanese  navy  to  practi- 
cally the  second  position  in  the  world's  navies  will  precipitate  a 
scramble  on  the  part  of  all  nations  to  strengthen  their  tonnage  and 
efficiency.  Thus,  it  is  not  unwise  to  approximate  the  amount  about 
tc  be  expended  on  floating  forts  and  torpedo  craft  by  the  world  in 
general  at  a  quarter  of  billion  dollars.  World  conditions  are  there- 
by favorable.  Money  is  a  drug.  Domestic  events  are  not  the 
species  that  promote  a  steady  rise  in  stocks.  Choppy  sessions  with 
quick  changes,  higher  and  lower,  are  in  prospect. 

The  harvester  is  clicking  through  the  wheat  in  the  South. 
The  new  crop  is  being  garnered  in  Tennessee  and  Texas.  The 
glistening  thousands  of  miles  of  wheat  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  Illinois  and  Iowa  are  nearly  ready  for  the 
reaper.     A  string  of  numberless   harvesters   is   slicing   the  grain, 
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commencing  in  the  South  and  working  slowly  North.  June  is  the 
supposedly  great  bear  month,  prices  can  be  pounded  with  a  sledge- 
hammer. The  month  of  June  presents  a  similar  situation  to  a  year 
ago  in  the  matter  of  exhausted  supplies.  Fancy  prices  Rave  drawn 
the  old  wheat  from  the  farmer's  granaries  and  there  is  little  left 
on  the  farm.  In  the  matter  of  new  crop  prospect,  the  present 
June  has  much  advantage  over  a  year  ago;  a  heavy  crop  being 
promised.  In  the  event  of  our  raising  a  total  crop  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat,  the  old  struggle  of  seventy-cent 
wheat  will  be  renewed.  The  distant  futures  are  on  an  eighty-cent 
basis,  which  would  appear  rational,  considering  the  high  prices  of 
all  lessons  on  the  inadvisability  of  being  unduly  bearish  in  times 
of  exuberant  prosperity  was  administered  in  the  recent  corn  deal 
when  corn  sold  at  sixty  cents  despite  the  heavy  rush  to  market. 
Corn  promises  to  rest  on  a  basis  of  fifty  to  fifty-five  cents  until 
August,  with  a  probability  of  the  July  selling  to  sixty-five  cents  in 
a  similar  situation  as  at  the  close  of  the  May  deal.  Unless  the 
coming  wheat  crop  is  a  marvel  in  point  of  abundance  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  wheat  situation  would  indicate  that  the  contract 
grades  will  be  worth  eighty-five  to  ninety-five  cents  in  the  Chicago 
market  all  the  year.  The  technical  position  of  the  July  is  safe, 
and  it  should  be  bought  on  all  recessions. 
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Children's    Department* 


GRANDPA'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

I  wonder  if  my  young  men  are  getting  tired  of  the  history  o£ 
Greece.  I  hope  not,  because  you  will  hear  much  about  them  during 
your  school  and  college  life. 

After  the  last  great  attempt  of  the  King  of  Persia  to  conquer 
the  Greeks,  Athens  became  a  very  beautiful  city,  and  the  Athenians 
were  looked  upon  as  a  great  people.  Among  these  Athenians  the 
names  of  three  men  stand  out  as  very  prominent — Cimon,  Aristides 
and  Pericles.  Each  in  his  turn  enjoyed  great  popularity  for  a  time;^ 
but  Pericles  at  length  became  the  chief  person  in  the  republic 
Athens  was  never  more  flourishing  than  while  he  was  at  the  hea^  - 
of  the  government. 

He  adorned  the  city  with  magnificent  edifices  and  rendered  it 
famous  for  learning,  poetry  and  beautiful  works  of  art.  such  as 
temples,  statues  and  paintings.  But  Athens,  beautiful  as  it  w2l% 
could  not  escape  the  heavy  hand  of  misfortune. 

A  terrible  plague  carried  away  the  people  by  thousands  and 
Pericles  was  one  of  its  victims.  When  he  lay  at  the  point  of  deatk 
his  friends  praised  him  for  the  glorious  deeds  which  he  ha® 
achieved.  "It  is  my  greatest  glory,"  replied  Pericles,  "that  none  dS. 
my  acts  have  caused  a  citizen  of  Athens  to  put  on  mourning." 

Three  years  before  the  death  of  Pericles  a  war  had  cottk- 
menced  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  These  were  now  the  two  prm- 
cipal  states  of  Greece,  and  they  had  become  jealous  of  each  othtrr's 
greatness.  A  fierce  war  followed,  in  which  all  the  states  of  that 
part  of  Greece  called  Peloponnesus  were  engaged.  This  bloody 
strife  lasted  twenty-eight  years. 
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In  the  course  of  this  war  a  man  named  Alcibiades  became  a 
great  favorite  with  the  people.  His  dash  and  daring  eloquence  and 
success  made  him  the  most  conspicuous  character  of  his  time,  but 
he  was  not  a  good  man  at  heart.  His  great  wealth  enabled  him  to 
make  enemies,  who  finally  encompassed  his  death. 

War  continued  many  years  between  the  different  cities  of 
Greece.  The  Spartans  were  victorious  over  the  Athenians  and  laid 
their  beautiful  city  in  ashes.  Thebes,  under  the  generalship  of  a 
great  and  good  man,  became  powerful  and  for  a  time  was  successful 
in  war,  but  their  success  came  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Epami- 
nondas.  Greece  not  only  became  famous  for  great  warriors,  but 
for  its  wise  men  called  philosophers.  The  wisest  and  best  of  these 
men  was  a  man  called  Socrates,  who  taught  the  youth  of  Athens. 
Nothing  pleased  him  better  than  to  get  into  a  public  disputation 
with  men  who  pretended  to  be  very  wise,  for  he  always  succeeded  in 
making  them  appear  very  foolish.  In  this  way  he  made  many  ene- 
mies, who  finally  succeeded  in  having  him  brought  to  trial  on  the 
charge  that  his  teachings  corrupted  the  youth.  The  trial  was  a 
great  event,  but  resulted  in  Socrates  being  condemned  to  drink  poi- 
son. Some  of  his  faithful  friends  contrived  a  way  for  him  to  es- 
cape, but  he  refused  to  go,  saying,  "Have  I  not  taught  you  to  obey 
the  law,  and  that  death  is  not  an  evil,  and  shall  I  not  now  abide  by 
my  own  teaching?" 

One  of  the  bright  pupils  of  Socrates  was  a  young  man  named 
Plato,  who  also  became  famous  as  a  teacher.  He  delivered  his  lec- 
tures in  a  grove  near  Athens  called  Academus,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  word  academy  has  since  been  applied  to  schools.  So 
great  was  his  reputation  that  the  first  young  men  from  various  parts 
of  the  world  came  to  be  his  pupils.  He  had  very  sublime  ideas  of 
religion,  virtue  and  truth,  and  he  delivered  them  with  so  much 
sweetness  and  eloquence  that  his  listeners  were  enchanted.  The 
Greeks  spoke  of  him  as  Plato  the  Divine. 

There  were  other  celebrated  philosophers  in  Greece,  but  I  must 
Ifcave  them  now  and  tell  you  of  th  poets.  Homer,  who  is  often 
called  the  "father  of  poetry,"  was  a  blind  minstrel,  who  went  about 
from  place  to  place  reciting  and  singing  his  verses.     The  Iliad  and 
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Odessey  are  his  two  great  poems  and  you  boys  will  hear  about  them 
\\dien  you  are  old  enough  to  go  to  college. 

There  were  many  other  poets  and  some  of  them  wrote  plays  to 
be  performed  upon  the  stage. 

The  Greeks  wore  a  garment  called  a  tunic,  over  which  they 
threw  a  mantle ;  their  shoes  were  bound  about  their  feet  by  thongs 
or  ropes.  In  earlier  times  their  heads  were  bare,  but  later  they 
wore  hats  which  were  tied  under  the  chin. 

,  The  women  always  covered  their  heads  with  a  veil,  which  came 
down  upon  the  shoulders.  They  wore  in  their  hair  golden  grass- 
hoppers and  ear-rings  were  suspended  from  their  ears.  The  rest 
of  their  dress  consisted  of  a  white  tunic  fastened  with  a  broad  sash, 
and  descending  in  folds  down  to  their  heels. 

The  Greeks  lived  in  stone  houses  or  huts  according  to  their 
wealth,  and  ate  four  meals  a  day;  one  at  sunrise;  the  next  at  mid- 
day; the  afternoon  repast;  and  the  supper  which  was  the  principal 
meal  and  taken  after  the  business  of  the  day. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  history  of  Greece,  we  must  speak  of  a 
country  called  Macedon,- which  is  sometimes  called  a  part  of  Greece 
This  country  was  governed  by  an  ambitious  king,  whose  name  was 
Phihp.  Now  Philip  was  in  the  main  a  good  ruler  and  was  proud 
of  his  reputation  of  dealing  justly  with  his  subjects,  but  he  had  some 
vices,  among  which  was  that  of  drinking  to  excess,  and  on  such  an 
occasion  whan  he  had  decided  a  ertain  law  case  unjustlv.  the  losing 
person  cried  out,  "I  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober  1^ 
And  sure  enough  when  Philip  got  sober  he  decided  the  other  way. 
A  poor  woman  who  had  some  business  with  Philip,  tried  in 
vain  to  obtain  an  audience.  He  put  her  off  from  one  day  to  an- 
other, saying  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  her.  "Tf  you  have 
no  leisure  to  do  justice,  you  have  no  right  to  be  king-'/^aid  the 

a~be''"^'  ""  "^"^'  ^'''  '''  ^-^'  ^'  -'^'  the'wo^:  's'^d 
and  he  became  more  attentive  to  the  duties  of  a  kin- 

eeneral^Fn'"'  '"T"^  '^"  '"'  "^  "^^  ""^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  Theban 
Pha  anx     'tZT     IT.'  7"^^  ^^  '^^  ^"^^^^^^  ^^^^^-^  ^i  the 

success      Bein^VirH  'l'  '"^^^^""^^  ''  ^^^  --"^-n  by  his 

success.     Bemg  called  upon  by  some  of  the  Greek  states  to  assist 

them  agamst  others,  and  becoming  aware  of  the  superSity  of  hL 
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own  soldiers,  he  resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole  coun" 
try.  There  was  one  man  in  Athens  who  foresaw  what  was  liable 
to  happen,  and  tried  to  warn  the  Athenians  of  their  dancrer,  and  so 
earnest  and  eloquent  did  he  become  that  speeches  of  this  sort  have 
ever  since  been  called  philippics.  Demo-sthenes,  for  that  was  his 
name,  ranks  among  the  greatest  orators  of  the  past,  and  his  speeche-J, 
like  the  statues  of  the  Greek  sculptor  Phidias,  have  ever  been  models 
of  a  perfect  standard. 

Philip  lived  only  about  two  years  after  he  had  conquered  the 
Greeks. 

The  new  king  of  Macedon,  though  only  twenty  years  old,  was 
w^  worthy  to  sit  on  his  father's  throne.  He  was  Alexander,  after- 
wards surnamed  the  Great.  Young  as  he  was,  he  had  already  given 
proofs  of  the  valor  which  so  soon  made  him  conqueror  of  the  whole 
world. 

Alexander  subdued  the  Grecian  states  in  the  course  of  one  cam- 
paign. He  was  then  declared  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks  and  un- 
dertook a  war  against  Persia.  The  army  which  he  led  against  that 
country  consisted  of  thirty-five  thousand  men. 

He  crossed  the  Hellespont  and  marched  through  Asia  Minor, 
towards  Persia.  Before  reaching  its  borders  he  was  met  by  the 
Persian  king,  who  had  collected  an  immense  army.  Alexander  de- 
feated him  and  killed  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  of  his  soldiers. 

The  Persian  king  soon  assembled  a  mightier  army  than  before. 
He  had  now  over  a  half  million  of  men.  He  advanced  to  battle  in 
the  midst  of  his  troops,  seated  on  a  lofty  chariot,  which  resembled  a 
moving  throne.  Around  him  were  his  life-guards,  all  in  splendid 
armor. 

But  when  the  Persians  saw  how  boldly  the  Macedonian  horse- 
men advanced  they  took  to  flight.  The  poor  Persian  king  was  left 
almost  alone  on  his  lofty  chariot.  He  had  just  time  to  get  on  horse- 
back and  gallop  away  from  the  battle. 

After  the  victory  Alexander  marched  to  Persepolis.  which  was 
then  the  capital  of  Persia.  It  was  a  rich  and  magnificent  city. 
Alexander  now  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  pleasure  and  dissipa- 
tion, which  ended  in  his  burning  the  city. 
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When  Persia  was  completely  subdued  Alexander  invaded  In- 
dia, now  Hindostan.  One  of  the  kings  of  that  country  was  named 
Parus.  He  is  said  to  have  been  seven  feet  and  a  half  in  height. 
This  gigantic  king  led  a  great  army  against  Alexander. 

Porus  was  well  provided  witli  elephants,  which  had  been  trained 
to  rush  upon  the  enemy  and  trample  them  down.  Alexander  had 
no  elephants,  but  his  usual  good  fortune  did  not  desert  him.  The 
army  of  Porus  was  routed  and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner  and 
loaded  with  chains. 

In  this  degraded  condition  the  Indian  king  was  brought  into 
the  victor's  tent.  Alexander  gazed  with  wonder  at  the  enormous 
stature  of  Porus.  Although  so  great  a  conquerer  he  was  himself 
only  of  middle  size.  "How  shall  I  treat  you?"  asked  Alexander  of 
the  prisoner.  'Like  a  king!"  said  Porus.  This  answer  led  Alex- 
ander to  reflect  how  he  himself  should  like  to  be  treated  should  he 
be  in  a  similar  situation,  and  he  was  induced  to  behave  generously 
to  Porus. 

As  to  the  merits  of  Alexander,  I  pretty  much  agree  with  a 
certain  pirate,  whom  the  Macedonian  soldiers  once  took  prisoner. 
Alexander  demanded  of  this  man  by  what  right  he  committed  his 
robberies.  "I  am  a  robber  by  the  same  right  that  you  are  a  con- 
queror." was  the  reply.  "The  only  difference  between  us  is  that  I 
have  but  a  few  men  and  can  do  but  little  mischief,  while  you  have  a 
large  army  and  can  do  a  great  deal." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  the  chief  difference  between 
conquerors  and  robbers.  Yet,  when  Alexander  died  his  body  was 
deposited  in  a  splendid  coflin  at  Alexander,  in  Egypt,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians paid  him  divine  honors,  as  if  he  had  been  the  greatest  possible 
benefactor  to  the  world. 

Alexander  the  Great  was  destined  to  owe  his  destruction  to  the 
wine-cup.  While  drinking  at  a  banquet  in  Babylon  he  was  sudden- 
ly taken  sick,  and  death  soon  conquered  the  conqueror. 

The  city  of  Alexandria,  which  wos  founded  soon  after  Egypt 
had  come  under  his  sway,  still  stands  to  commemorate  the  man  who 
conquered  all  nations  of  which  he  had  any  knowledge,  and  wept  be- 
cause there  were  no  more  to  conquer. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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The  Uncommon  Experience 
of  an  Uncommon  Girl. 

By  Everett  McNeil. 

My  name  is  or  rather  was,  Mary  Smith.  The  name  is  com- 
mon enough,  and  I  am  a  common  girl ;  but  I  ftave  had  an  uncom- 
mon experience,  which  I  think  worth  the  telUng. 

I  am'  an  heiress ;  a  not  uncomm-on  thing  for  very  common  girls 
to  be  nowadays,  that  is,  if  you  can  believe  the  novels.  My  moth- 
er's only  sister,  a  rich  maiden  lady,  caught  the  grippe  and  died, 
about  two  years  ago,  and  left  me  the  bulk  of  her  property,  to  the 
value  of  $500,000.  I  tell  you  this  at  the  start  to  awaken  your  in- 
terest in  me. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  a  hot  July  afternoon  when  I  stepped 
from  the  dusty  old  stage  and  found  myself  at  my  journey's  end, 
Oceantide.  I  looked  for  the  first  time  upon  the  ocean's  vast  ex- 
panse. For  the  first  time  I  saw  the  waves  beating  against  the  hor- 
izon. Below  me  rose  and  fell  the  mighty  bosom  of  the  Atlantic. 
I  could  feel  its  heartbeats — but  why  attempt  to  tell  how  I  felt,  or 
to  describe  what  I  saw  ?     I  am  not  a  poet. 

I  had  come  to  Oceantide  alone  and  in  disguise ;  that  is,  no- 
body knew  I  was  an  heiress,  and  I  did  not  intend  that  anybody 
should.  I  did  not  want  people  to  make  over  me  because  of  my 
money.  I  was  jealous  even  of  that,  and  wished  to  be  liked,  if  I 
was  liked  at  all,  for  myself  alone.  What  I  wanted  was  a  few  weeks 
of  tranquil,  undisturbed  dreaming,  during  which  time  I  might  come 
to  a  better  understanding  of  my  new  self.  The  girl  I  knew  best, 
the  humble  blacksmith's  daughter,  somehow  did  not  seem  to  be 
quite  the  same  person  as  the  wealthy  young  heiress. 

Some  three  miles  from  the  village,  and  about  two  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  shore,  was  a  picturesque  pile  of  rocks.  At  low 
tide  some  three  acres  of  rocks  showed  above  the  water ;  but  at  high 
tide  even  the  highest  peak  was  submerged. 

One  day  I  induced  my  boatman  to  row  me  to  this  place,  of 
course  during  low  tide,  and  I  had  such  a  wonderful  time  clamber- 
ing over  the  queer-shaped  rocks,  and  found  so  many  quaintly 
formed  shells,  and  saw  such  strange  creatures,  that  thenceforth  this 
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was  my  favorite  retreat  whenever  tide  and  weather  permitted.  At 
first  I  always  had  the  boatman  row  me  out,  but  as  I  was  on  the 
water  nearly  every  day,  and  rowed  much,  I  soon  became  expert  with 
the  oars,  and  at  last  dispensed  with  his  services  altogether.  Then 
I  enjoyed  myself.  I  went  when  I  wished,  I  came  back  when  I 
pleased,  and  I  did  as  I  liked  . 

Of  course  everybody  told  myself  and  everybody  else  that  some- 
thing terrible  was  bound  to  happen  if  I  persisted  in  thus  making  a 
fopl  of  myself  and  braving  the  wrath  of  old  Neptune. 

Well,  everybody  proved  to  be  partly  right  and  partly  wrong, 
as  everybod};.  usually  does.  Something  did  happen— something 
terrible;  in  that  everybody  was  right.  But  then,  it  did  not  end  at 
all  as  everybody  had  prophesied  it  would ;  and  there  everybody  was 
wrong. 

For  six  days  I  had  not  been  to  "The  Rocks."  A  storm  had 
prevented.  When  the  storm  was  over  I  was  eager  as  a  child  to  go, 
I  was  making  a  collection  of  sea-shells  and  other  ocean-curios,  and 
I  wanted  to  see  what  new  gifts  the  storm  had  left. 

When  I  came  after  the  boat  the  old  boatman  shook  his  shaggy 
gray  head  and  said  with  a  solemnity  that  would  have  been  amusing 
had  it  been  less  sincere :  "Ye'd  better  not  row  out  to  them'  rocks 
to-day,  lass ;  leastwise  not  alone.  'Tis  th'  last  day  o'  th'  full  moon, 
th'  last  day  o'  th'  month,  an'  Friday !  Them  three  combin'd  makes 
th'  unluck'est  o'  all  unlucky  days.  Take  an  old  man's  warnin'  ati* 
don't  ye  go,  lass ;  leastwise  not  alone." 

I  laughed  at  the  superstition  of  the  sea-veteran.  I  saw  nothing 
to  fear,  and  rowed  away,  rejoicing  to  be  again  on  the  water. 

I  reached  "The  Rocks"  without  mishap,  and  after  pulling  my 
boat  ashore,  so  it  was  out  of  reach  of  the  waves,  I  began  a  delight- 
ful scramble  over  the  little  island.  Suddenly  my  foot  caught  in  a 
bunch  of  sea-weed,  and  while  endeavoring  to  recover  my  equilib- 
rium, the  other  foot  slipped  on  a  wet  stone,  and  down  I  went  at: 
full  length,  for  all  the  world  like  a  nine-pin  struck  by  a  ball. 

I  jumped  to  my  feet  none  the  worse  for  my  tumble,  and  foundl 
myself  face  to  face  with  a  tall  young  man  who,  with  a  look  of  deep 
concern,  not  unmixed  with  astonishment,  was  hastening  toward  me. 
"Jove,  that  was  a  nasty  tumble!"  he  exclaimed,  the  moment  he  saw 
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that  I  had  perceived  him.  "I  fear  it  must  have  hurt  you.  Allow 
me  to " 

"Sir,"  I  interrupted,  for  by  this  time  I  had  recovered  sufficient- 
ly from  my  confusion  to  remember  that  I  had  a  tongue  and  had 
better  be  using  it,  "I  am  in  need  of  no  assistance.  The  tumble  v^^as 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  fright  your  sudden  and  unexpected 
appearance  gave  me.  Did  you  drop  out  of  the  sky,  or  are  you  a 
child  of  the  storm?" 

At  my  words  the  anxious  look  on  the  tall  man's  face  gave  place 
to  one  of  embarrassment.  He  stopped,  made  an  awkward  bow,  and 
stammered :  "I — I — I  beg  your  pardon,  madam.  I  saw  you  fall, 
and  I  fear,  in  my  haste  to  come  to  your  assistance,  I  forgot  my 
manners.  And  then,  you  jumped  to  your  feet  so  suddenly,  and — 
and — and — I — "  Here  his  tongue  floundered  helplessly  and  he  be- 
gan wiping  his  red,  perspiring  face  with  a  red  cotton  handkerchief. 

I  don't  know  but  it  is  wicked,  but  it  always  delights  me  to  have 
a  man  embarrassed  when  he  first  com'es  into  my  presence.  I  take 
it  as  a  sort  of  tribute  to  my,  well,  say  my  self-control ;  and  then  I 
enjoy  putting  him  at  his  ease.  It  gives  me  a  consciousness  of  pow- 
er over  a  great,  strong  man,  physically  so  much  my  superior,  is 
sweet  to  my  soul. 

"Well,"  I  said,  after  having  given  him  a  moment  behind  the 
voluminous  folds  of  his  red  handkerchief  to  recover  himself,  "well, 
you  have  not  yet  answered  my  question  as  to  how  you  came  here. 
And  then,  you  might  tell  me  your  name  and  I  would  tell  you  mine, 
and  we  could  get  acquainted.  I  think  it  very  awkward  and  dis- 
agreeable for  two  such  respectable-looking  people  as  wc  are  to  be 
obliged  to  'sir'  and  'madam'  each  other.     Don't  you?" 

He  stuffed  the  handkerchief  very  quickly  into  one  of  the  side- 
pockets  of  his  coat,  and  looking  keenly  at  me,  in  much  the  same' 
manner,  I  fancy,  he  would  have  looked  had  a  robin  suddenly  star- 
tled him  with  a  discordant  cry  of  a  blue  jay,  said  slowly:  "Again 
I  beg  your  pardon,  madam.  My  lame  wit  is  always  stumbling. 
You  are  right;  it  is  awkward  to  talk  when  you  don't  know  to  whom 
you  are  speaking.  Allow  me  to  introduce  myself:  John  Jones — " 
He  paused,  waiting  for  me  to  fill  out  the  blank. 
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"Miss  Mary  Smith,  Mr.  John  Jones,"  I  answered,  making  a 
short  courtesy  and  smiUng. 

"Good,"  he  repUed,  smiHng  in  turn;  "Smith  and  Jones!"  and 
he  looked  at  me  as  if  he  half  believed  I  had  given  him  a  fictitious 
name. 

"And  now,  how  comes  it,"  I  inquired,  still  persisting  in  what 
I  considered  my  righteous  curiosity,  "that  you  are  here  on  this  pile 
of  rocks?  a  very  dangerous  place  to  be,  so  some  wise  people  tell 
me.     Please  give  an  account  of  yourself." 

"That  is  quickly  and  easily  done,"  he  answered.  "I  came  to 
Oceantide  to  spend  a  short  vacation.  I  came  last  night,  and  this 
morning  the  sight  of  these  rocks  tempted  me  to  row  out  to  them; 
so  here  I  am.  I  think  I  did  a  very  wise  thing  in  coming,  and  I  am 
delighted  with  the  place  and  its  inhabitants."  This  he  said  with  a 
bright  smile.  "Bu^,  Miss  Smith,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  during  which  he  regarded  me  with  eyes  that  plainly  showed 
I  was  not  the  only  possessor  of  curiosity,  "you  surely  did  not  come 
to  this  wild  place  alone!" 

"I  most  certainly  did,  Mr.  Jones,"  I  said,  somewhat  sharply 
for  I  thought  I  could  detect  an  undertone  of  disapproval  in  his 
voice.  "Why  should  I  not  be  here,  I  pray,  as  well  as  you  ?  I  am  a 
woman,  it  is  true,  but  is  not  the  ocean  as  grand,  the  wave-worn 
rocks  as  alluring,  the  wonders  of  the  sea  as  precious  to  woman  as 
to  man  ?  I  love  these  rocks,  I  love  the  ocean,  and  I  enjoy  coming 
here.  I  came  alone  probably  for  the  same  reason  you  did— because 
I  wanted  to ;  and  I  fancy,  if  need  be,  I  could  show  danger  the  heel 
of  my  boot  quite  as  quickly  as  you  could,  though  you  are  a  great, 
strong  man—"  I  stopped  abruptly.  The  merry  twinkle  in  the 
young  man's  eyes  was  discomforting,  to  say  the  least,  and  brought 
my  burst  of  eloquence  to  a  sudden  halt. 

"Bravo!  I  like  that."  he  said,  his  blue  eyes  looking  frankly  into 
mine.  "A  woman  with  sense  and  pluck,  and  with  independence 
enough  to  use  both,  I  honor.  Still,  I  think  my  surprise  was  just- 
ifiable. The  ordinary  woman  does  not  do  this  sort  of  a  thing.  But 
what  does  it  matter!  You  are  here  and  so  am  I,  and  now  the  wise 
thing  for  each  to  do  is  to  assist  the  other  to  pass  away  the  time 
pleasantly.     Come,  allow  me  to  help  you  fill  your  basket.     I  know 
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where  old  ocean  has  stored  away  some  of  his  most  choice  treas- 
ures." 

I  gave  him'  the  basket  without  hesitation.  Mr.  Jones  inspired 
confidence.  He  was  a  huge-boned,  tall  man,  with  clear  blue  eyes 
set  wide  apart  beneath  a  broad  white  forehead.  He  had  a  large, 
strong  nose,  rather  high  cheek-bones,  a  square  chin,  and  lips  drawn 
firmly  over  two  rows  of  pearly  teeth.  He  was  not  handsome ;  in 
fact,  at  first  glance,  he  looked  overgrown  and  awkward,  and  the 
features  of  his  smooth-shaven  face  were  too  sharply  defined  and 
angular  to  be  beautiful.  But  when  he  smiled  it  was  Hke  the  sun 
breaking  through  the  clouds,  and  one  soon  discovered  that  his  awk- 
wardness was  only  apparent.  I  liked  him,  and,  what  is  better,  I 
had  faith  in  him,  from  the  first  glance  I  had  of  the  blue  of  his  hon- 
est eyes. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  island  was  a  high  rock,  the  top  of  which 
I  had  never  been  able  to  reach.  I  had  often  wondered  what  prize 
it  was  the  rock  so  zealously  guarded,  and  had  made  several  at- 
tempts to  scale  it,  but  always  in  vain.  Mr.  Jones  went  straight  to 
this  rock.  He  stretched  his  long,  strong  arm'  upward  and,  by 
jumping,  was  able  to  grip  the  top  edge  of  the  rock  with  his  hands. 
This  done,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  a  man  of  his  strength  to  draw 
himself  up  on  top  of  the  rock. 

"There,"  I  said,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  looked  down  at  me, 
"that  is  just  what  I  have  been  wanting  to  do  for  days !  Oh,  why 
was  I  not  born  with  long,  strong  arms,  like  you !" 

"What  a  foolish  wish,  Miss  Smith,"  Mr.  Jones  said,  laughing. 
"You  are  just  about  right  now ;  and  how  you  would  look  if  you  had 
my  great,  awkward  arms  attached  to  your  pretty  shoulders !  Be- 
sides, I  would  not  then  have  the  pleasure  of  assisting  you  to  my 
present  lofty  position,  as  I  do  now ;  that  if,  if  you  really  want  to 
come,"  and  Mr.  Jones  knelt  on  the  rock  and  stretched  his  long, 
strong  arms  down  toward  me. 

I  hesitated  a  moment.  Somehow  I  began  to  feel  just  a  bit 
backward  in  the  presence  of  this  tall  young  man.  But  then  I  want- 
ed to  see  the  top  of  the  rock  more  than  ever  now,  and  it  did  not  take 
me  long  to  make  up  my  mind  to  see  it.  Accordingly,  I  lifted  my 
hands  to  his  and,  in  an  instant  more,  I  stood  bv  his  side.     An  ex- 
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clamation  of  surprise  and  pleasure  came  from  my  lips  the  moment 
I  looked  around.  We  stood,  as  it  were,  on  the  edge  of  a  huge  bowl, 
hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  bottom  of  this  depression  was 
covered  with  shells,  and  on  top  of  all  lay  a  couple  of  beauties,  real 
treasures — shells  seldom  found,  and,  when  found,  to  be  dearly 
prized. 

"Just  the  very  shells  I  have  long  been  looking  for!"  I  cried, 
enthusiastically.     "Oh,  Mr.  Jones,  do  help  me  to  get  them  quick !" 

Without  a  word  Mr.  Jones  took  my  arm  and  assisted  me  down 
the  steep  declivity.  In  a  second  more  the  beautiful  shells  were  in 
my  hands  and  I  was  happy. 

We  seated  ourselves  on  a  rock  in  the  cool  of  the  hollow,  and  in 
a  short  time — I  cannot  tell  how  it  came  about — we  were  engaged 
in  a  confidential  chat. 

Suddenly  we  both  started.  The  same  sound  had  reached  the 
ears  of  each.  It  was  the  soft  splash  of  waves  beating  against  rocks. 
Mr.  Jones  sprang  to  the  top  of  the  depression.  From  where  we 
were  we  could  not  see  the  surrounding  ocean.  I  saw  his  face  grow 
white,  even  to  the  lips,  as  he  glanced  around.  In  a  moment  more 
I  stood  by  his  side.  Never  can  I  forgot  the  chill  of  horror  that 
went  through  me  at  the  sight  I  saw.  The  waves  of  the  ocean  were 
lapping  the  base  of  the  rock  on  which  we  stood,  and  all  the  island, 
save  this  point  alone,  had  vanished  beneath  the  water.  Our  boats- 
had  long  ago  drifted  away  on  the  incoming  tide, 
{To  he  continued  next  month.) 


[A  poem  by  Fanny  Crosby,  written  by  request  of  Miss  Sarah 
E,  Cogswell  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  for  years  has  been  an  inde- 
fatigable worker  for  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  is  now  State  Secretary  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion  to  Promote  the  Instruction  and  Employment  of  the  blind.] 

"THY  WILL  BE  DONE." 
Are  you  sitting  in  the  darkness 

With  no  light  your  eyes  to  cheer? 
Turn  your  thoughts  to  Him  who  loves  you. 

And  remember  He  is  near. 
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Brothers,  sisters,  do  not  murmur, 

Question  not  our  Father's  will, 
Learn  of  Him.  the  meek  and  lowly, 

How  to  suffer  and  be  still. 

Why  your  sight  has  gone  forever. 

Neither  you  nor  I  can  tell, 
But  you  liave  the  best  assurance, 

Jesus  doeth  all  things  well. 

Sitting  now  amid  the  shadows, 

In  His  promise  comfort  find. 
He  will  give  you  joy  for  mourning, 

And  your  breaking  heart  will  bind. 

If  He  feeds  the  hungry  raven, 

If  He  marks  the  sparrow's  fall. 
Think  you  He'll  refuse  to  listen 

When  by  faith  on  Him  you  call? 

Help  will  come  when  least  expected 

In  your  time  of  greatest  need. 
Through  your  many  cares  and  trials 

Angel  hands  your  steps  will  lead. 

Bear  your  cross,  be  not  discouraged, 
Trust  in  Him  your  dearest  Friend, 

Till  your  eyes  unveiled  behold  Him 
In  a  world  that  ne'er  shall  end. 

Some  of  you,  perhaps,  are  dwelling 

In  the  fullness  of  His  love. 
Catching  visions  of  the  future 

In  the  morning  Land  above. 

May  we  all,  through  grace  united. 
Count  our  blessings  one  by  one, 
While  the  soulfelt  prayer  repeating 
"Lord,  thy  will,  not  ours,  be  done." 

Fanny  J.  Crosby. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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PRESS    OF  THE    COJiTTMBIA.  POLYTKOHNIO  INSa'ITUTa 


WHAT  DR.  SAMUEL  G.  HOWE,  THE 
NOTED  PHILANTHROPIST.  SAID. 


The  first  institution  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind  established  in  the 
United  States  was  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute in  Boston,  Mass.  This  institu- 
tion was  incorporated  March  2,  1829. 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  the  noted  philan- 
thropist, became  its  director  in  August, 
1831.  After  eighteen  years  of  experi- 
ence at  the  head  of  this  Institution  in 
the  report  of  the  Institution  published 
In  1849,  we  find  Dr.  Howe  making  use 
of  the  following  language: 

"It  is  found  by  experience  that  often 
sufferers  present  themselves  and  ask 
earnestly  for  help  and  solace,  and 
work,  for  whose  cases  the  institution 
was  not  originally  intended,  but  who 
are  totally  unprovided  for  elsewhere, 
and  whose  appeal  is  so  touching  as  to 
be  irresistible;  we  mean  those  who 
are  suddenly  struck  blind  in  early 
manhood,   by  accident   or   bv  disease. 

It  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  that  a 
young,  healthy  and  bright-eyed  man 
is  in  an  instant  blinded  for  life.  The 
condition  of  such  persons  is  more  de- 
plorable than  that  of  those  born  blind, 
who  know  not  what  darkness  is,  be- 
cause they  never  knew  what  light  Is. 
But  to  the  man  who  has  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  light,  whose  existence 
has  been,  as  it  were,  enlarged  and 
multiplied  by  a  vast  range  of  visible 
objects  which  the  sense  of  sight  seems 
to  give  him  for  his  own,  to  incorporate, 
as  it  were  with  his  very  being,  until 
light  and  life  become  one  and  the 
Bame, — to  him  there  is  something  real, 
sensible  and  terrible  in  the  darkness 
which  suddenly  covers  him  like  a  pall 
when  his  ej'es  are  blasted.  He  is  at 
first  like  one  buried  alive.  All  his 
thoughts,  all  his  efforts,  all  his  pray- 
ers are  for  deliverance  from  this  thick 
gloom — for  some  means  of  struggling 
out  of  it  and  back  into  light  again.  He 
knew  the  world  mainly  by  its  visible 
beauties,  his  wife  by  her  loving  looks. 


his  children  by  their  rosy  Cheeks,  his 
friends  by  their  smiling  faces;  but 
these  and  all  other  things  are  to  him 
suddenly  eclipsed,  and  friends,  child- 
ren, wife,  the  world,  are  all  lost,  as 
it  seems,  forever.  Hope,  that  cannot 
be  killed  outright,  at  first  whispers  that 
by  some  miraculous  recovery  of  sight, 
all  these  lost  treasures  may  yet  be  re- 
stored to  him;  and  though  the  word 
of  promise  is  broken  to  the  ear,  he 
fin«?s  it  is  kept  to  the  hope,  that  these 
things  are  really  restored  to  him,  and 
that  his  intellectual  and  social  rela- 
tions with  the  world  and  with  the  ob- 
jects of  his  affections  may  be  main- 
tained in  all  their  intimacy  and 
strength,  in  spite  of  blindness.  As 
the  needle  points  to  the  pole,  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day,  so  his  love  for  rela- 
tives and  friends  still  draws  him  to 
them,  through  the  darkness  that  hides 
them  from  his  sight. 
The  interest  and  the  sympathy  of  others 
■0  warmly  excited  at  first  by  his  ter- 
rible misfortune,  gradually  grow  less, 
and  if  he  has  no  parents  to  support 
him,  he  begins  to  be  considered  a  bur- 
den. He  has  then  before  him  the 
dreary  prospect  of  a  life  of  depend- 
ence upon  relatives  and  friends,  to  be 
dragged  on  until  they  are  weary  of 
well-doing,  or  are  dead;  and  beyond 
tha't  lies  the  cheerless  scene  of  an  old 
age  and  a  death-bed  in  the  alms-house. 
Besides  this,  the  rust  of  idleness  soon 
begins  to  eat  into  his  soul.  He  finds 
that  it  is  not  life  merely  to  be  alive 
and  unemployed,  and  begin  to  pine  for 
an  ccoupation  as  much  as  he  ever 
pined  for  recovery  of  his  sight.  He  is 
not  yoang  enough  to  enter  a  school  for 
the  blind,  and  go  through  a  course  of 
study  with  the  boys,  but  he  is  not  too 
old  to  learn  a  trade  and  earn  his  own 
livelihood. 

"It  is  for  the  relief  of  such  cases  as 
the  one  thus  described  that  further 
piovision  is  necessary." 

Had  Dr.  Howe  lived  to  see  his  sug- 
gestions carried  out,  who  can  tell 
what  changes  might  have  taken  place 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  adult 
blind  during  the  past  fifty  years. 


HELEN  KELLER 
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By  the  Famous   Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their   Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 


TRIP  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Of  all  places  we  have  yet  visited,  our  new  possessions,  the 
Philippines,  possessed  for  us  the  greatest  interest,  and  so,  when 
after  returning  to  Singapore,  an  opportunity  to  take  passage  to 
Manila  on  an  American  warship  was  afforded  us,  we  were  greatly 
rejoiced.  Up  to  a  very  short  time  ago  the  Philippines  received  but 
little  attention  either  from  historians  or  from  the  makers  of  geo- 
graphies. They  lay  outside  the  beaten  track  of  ocean  travel  and 
of  commerce,  and  were  not  known  to  general  readers  or  travelers. 
When  news  of  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay  reached  the  outside  world, 
in  INIay,  1898,  it  is  likely  that  few  of  the  people  who  read  about  it 
in  the  papers  had  a  very  clear  idea  of  where  Alanila  is  or  to  what 
country  the  city  then  belonged. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  important  political  changes  in 
Asia  within  the  last  few  years.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
changes  is  the  sudden  turn  of  aft'airs  which  took  the  Philippine 
Islands  from  Spanish  rule  and  brought  them  under  American  in- 
fluence. This  chanoe  is  far-reaching  and  of  great  importance  to 
the  world  at  large.  It  not  only  aft'ects  the  lives  of  a  whole  people, 
the  Filipinos,  but  it  gives  to  the  United  States  a  new  power  and  in- 
fluence in  Asiatic  affairs. 

The  Philippine  Islands  were  for  nearly  four  hundred  years  a 
Spanish  colony.     To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  familiar  with  Span- 
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ish  mis-rule  in  Cuba,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  the 
Filipinos,  being  farther  removed  from  the  observation  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  therefore  at  the  mercy  of  their  Spanish  oppressors, 
fared  far  worse  than  did  the  native  Cubans.  It  is  little  wonder, 
therefore,  that  they  mistrusted  the  motives  of  the  United  States, 
when  they  learned  that  their  struggle  for  independence  was  to  end 
in  simply  a  change  of  masters. 

A  Spanish  resident  of  Manila,  who  went  back  to  Spain  soon 
after  the  American  occupation  of  the  islands,  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
son  in  Manila.  "Do  not  come  here,"  he  said  in  this  letter.  "Stay 
in  Manila.  The  changes  the  Americanos  have  made  there  cause  it 
to  be  already  more  progressive  than  any  city  in  Spain." 

Once  more  we  were  enjoying  life  on  board  one  of  the  great 
ocean  fighting  machines,  which  reminded  us  of  our  experience  on 
board  the  Corsair,  but  this  time  we  somehow  felt  more  at  home 
with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  over  us. 

As  we  entered  Manila  Bay,  you  will  readily  imagine  that  every- 
thing in  sight  inspired  us  with  the  keenest  interest,  for  we  remem- 
bered and  tried  to  realize  what  the  men  on  board  the  ships  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Dewey  must  have  felt,  knowing  that  at  any 
moment  the  deadly  torpedo  might  send  them  to  share  the  fate  of 
those  on  board  the  ill-fated  Maine,  blown  up  in  Havana  Harbor 
barely  ten  weeks  earlier. 

It  was  just  an  hour  before  sunset  when  we  spied  the  lighthouse 
on  Corregidor,  and  a  little  later  our  ship  entered  the  Boca  Chica 
or  narrow  mouth  to  Manila  Bay.  On  the  left  the  coast  mountains 
sloped  steeply  up  for  some  5,000  feet,  while  on  tbe  right  the  island 
of  Corregidor,  with  its  more  moderate  altitude,  stood  planted  in 
the  twelve-mile  opening  to  worry  the  tides  that  sweep  in  and  out 
from  the  China  Sea.  Beyond  lay  the  Boca  Grande,  or  wide  mouth 
used  by  ships  coming  from  the  south  or  going  thither,  and  still  be- 
yond again  rose  the  lower  mountains  of  the  south  coast.  In  front 
the  bay  opened  with  a  grand  sweep  right  and  left,  till  the  shore  was 
lost  in  waves  of  warm  air,  and  only  the  dim  blue  of  distant  moun- 
tains showed  where  the  outer  boundary  of  the  great  circle  might 
be  located. 

It  was  twentv-seven  miles  across  the  bav.  and  the  sun  had  set 
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with  a  wealth  of  color  in  the  opening  behind  us,  before  we  came 
to  anchor  amid  a  fleet  of  ships  and  steamers  off  a  low-lying  shore 
that  showed  many  lights  in  long  rows.  Next  morning  Manila  lay 
visibly  before  us,  but  failed  to  convey  much  idea  of  its  size,  from 
the  fact  that  it  stretched  far  back  on  the  low  land,  thus  permitting 
the  eye  to  see  only  the  front  line  of  buildings  and  a  few  taller  and 
more  distant  church  steeples.  Not  far  in  the  background  rose  a 
high  range  of  velvet-like  locking  mountains,  whose  tops  aspired  to 
show  themselves  above  the  clouds,  and  on  the  right  and  left 
stretched  flanking  ranges  of  lower  altitude. 

The  first  glimpse  of  Manila  is  very  disappointing.  The  har- 
bor of  Manila  has  not  been  improved.  There  is  no  anchorage  near 
shore  and  vessels  anchor  three  or  four  miles  out  from  the  city. 
Passengers  are  brought  to  the  wharves  in  launches.  Baggage  and 
freight  are  loaded  upon  boats.     These  are  called  lorchas. 

Steamships  sometimes  lie  "out  in  the  stream,"  as  it  is  called, 
for  twenty-four  hours  before  a  landing  is  made.  This  is  a  harvest 
time  for  natives.  They  come  off  to  the  ship  in  every  kind  of  craft. 
Little  brown  lads,  whose  bare  bodies  shine  like  bronze,  come  pad- 
dling their  way  in  bancos,  long,  canoe-like  craft,  hollowed  from 
logs.  They  bring  bananas  and  mangoes,  when  these  are  in  season, 
and  chicos,  the  "native  apples,"  which  are  unlike  any  real  apples 
that  ever  grew.  These  they  offer  with  the  most  winning  smiles, 
but  the  wise  traveler  steels  his  heart  against  them.  It  is  not  safe 
for  the  new  arrival  to  eat  tropical  fruit. 

Other  merchants  come  with  their  families  in  cascos,  the  com- 
mon carry-all  of  the  Filipino.  The  cascos  is  a  flat,  scow-like  struc- 
ture, which  the  natives  push  along  by  means  of  long  bamboo  poles 
which  they  thrust  down  against  the  mud.  The  cascos  are  homes, 
as  well  as  boats.  In  the  stern  is  a  space  roofed  over  with  rounded 
bamboo  screens  that  slide  back  and  forth,  one  over  another,  tele- 
scope fashion.  They  can  be  pulled  out  to  roof  over  the  whole  boat, 
but  ordinarily  they  cover  only  about  a  third  of  it.  The  boatman 
usually  has  a  large  family,  and  its  members  can  be  seen  at  almost 
any  time  on  the  bamboo  roof.  The  mother  walks  about  smoking  a 
big  cigar.     At  her  skirts  clings  a  little  fellow  of  two  or  three  smok- 
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ing  a  cigarette.  The  little  girls,  even  the  babies,  smoke.  It  is  very 
hurtful  for  them ;  it  stunts  their  growth  and  weakens  their  minds. 
No  race  can  ever  be  a  strong  people,  in  mind  or  body,  while  its 
little  children  use  tobacco. 

Huge  water  boats  come  out  to  fill  the  ships'  tanks,  and  busy 
little  launches  run  back  and  forth,  bringing  harbor  officers.  Pas- 
sengers are  taken  off  next.  We  steam  in  towards  the  shore,  and 
even  at  that  distance  the  noise  of  the  city  assails  our  ears.  It  seems 
impossible  for  Asiatic  people  to  get  anything  done  without  a  great 
deal  of  clamor.  Japanese,  Chinese,  Celoyenese,  Malays,  are  all 
alike  in  this.  It  takes  at  least  six  of  them  to  do  the  work  of  one 
American  stevedore  or  roustabout,  and  all  six  jabber  incessantly  at 
the  top  of  their  voices  as  long  as  they  are  working.  The  Filipino 
gestures  as  well  as  talks  and  his  gestures  mean  just  the  opposite  of 
what  ours  do.  If  he  wishes  a  comrade  to  come  to  him,  he  raises 
his  hand  and  makes  a  motion  as  of  throwing  something  away.  If 
an  American  made  such  a  motion  he  would  mean  "Go  away."  On 
the  contrary,  a  Filipino  who  wanted  a  man  to  go  away  would  beck- 
on to  him.  Perhaps  he  does  this  for  the  same  reason  that  he  wears 
his  shirt  outside  his  trousers  and  tucks  his  trousers  into  his 
stockings, — when  he  wears  stockings.     It  is  his  way. 

As  we  approach  Manila  from  the  steamer  its  appearance  is 
less  disappointing.  In  fact,  there  is  a  charm  about  it  and  some 
would  call  it  beautiful.  The  long,  grayish-green  stretch  of  Le- 
gaspi's  wall  still  surrounds  it.  The  wall  is  grown  over  with  moss- 
es and  lichen.  Here  and  there  venerable  Spanish  cannon  look 
grimly  from  the  battlements.  Here  and  there  amid  the  vines  and 
green  growths  the  iron  bars  of  a  dungeon  window  show,  to  remind 
us  of  the  old  days.  There  are  eight  gates  to  the  city  and  these  are 
Open  day  and  night.  They  have  not  been  closed  since  the  great 
earthquake  of  1852,  when  there  was  a  panic  because  no  one  could 
leave  the  citadel.  Before  that  the  drawbridges  were  always  raised 
and  the  city  was  closed  and  under  sentinels  from  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  until  four  in  the  morning. 

Our  launch  landed  us  at  the  Malacon,  or  water  front  of  the 
city,  close  beside  the  Anda  monument.  Here  we  took  a  carromata, 
or  two-wheeled,  covered  vehicle,  drawn  by  a  sturdy  little  native 
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pony,  not  much  bigger  than  a  good-sized  sheltie.  The  carromata 
is  heavy.  It  carries  two  passengers  and  the  driver,  but  the  pony 
starts  off  at  a  hvely  gait,  which  he  keeps  up  without  apparent  trou- 
ble. 

We  did  not  stay  in  the  walled  city,  but  drove  along  the  Paseo 
del  Reina  Christian  to  the  Luneta,  the  famous  pleasure  ground  of 
Alanila,  planned  and  made  by  order  of  the  notorious  General  Wey- 
ler,  thence  across  the  famous  Bridge  of  Spain,  which  spans  the 
Pasig  river,  to  Binondo,  the  business  quarter  of  the  city.  There  is 
always  a  crowd  on  the  Bridge  of  Spain.  Chinese  coolies,  their 
bare  backs  shining  in  the  sun,  trot  by,  carrying  great  baskets  sus- 
pended from  poles  laid  across  their  shoulders,  Filipinos  in  coast  of 
thinnest  jusi,  with  white  trousers  tucked  into  black-and-yellow 
stockings,  shuffle  by  in  carpet  slippers,  and  Ceylonese  merchants 
cross  over,  stately  men  in  long  skirts  and  short  jackets.  Their 
black  hair  is  rolled  in  a  beautiful  coil  and  fastened  with  a  high- 
backed  tortoise-shell  comb  that  a  lady  of  state  might  long  for  in 
vain.  There  are  Hindoos  in  tight-fitting  white  garments  and  enor- 
mous turbans,  little  brown  Japs  in  kimonos  and  wooden  clops,  and 
now  and  then  a  member  of  some  one  of  the  mountain  tribes  wan- 
ders along,  looking  dazed  and  frightened. 

American  soldiers  are  everywhere,  and  sailors  from  all  over 
the  world.  Russians,  Germans,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  navy  offi- 
cers, a  motley  throng  from  the  nations  of  the  earth,  crowd  the  foot- 
ways. Up  and  down  the  center  of  the  bridge  pass  endless  strings 
of  vehicles.  Carromatas  and  victorias  drawn  by  ponies,  big  army 
wagons  drawn  by  four-mule  teams,  carabao  carts  pulled  by  the 
huge  water  buffalo,  ladies'  light  calesins  (two-wheeled  carriages), 
jnirikishas,  and  horseback  riders  pass,  and  now  and  again  an  auto- 
mobile goes  whizzing  along,  making  the  natives  stare.  The  scene 
is  a  strange  mixture  of  the  old  and  the  new. 

In  Spanish  times  tliere  was  always  a  jam  on  the  bridge,  the 
blockades  were  frequent,  but  the  American  policeman  keep  all 
moving.  The  municipal  police  force  of  Alanila  is  one  of  the  finest 
bodies  of  the  sort  in  the  world.  It  is  drawn  from  the  pick  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  volunteer  army  in  the  Philippines. 
Many  of  the  men  are  college  trained ;  all  of  them  are  efficient,  cour- 
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teous,  and  soldierly.  They  speak  several  languages  and  dialects 
and  are  always  on  hand  to  help  the  unwary  out  of  trouble.  Even 
the  native  population  has  learned  to  depend  upon  their  friendly  aid, 
although  there  are  native  constables  in  every  block. 

Along  the  Escolta,  the  great  business  street  of  Manila,  the 
crowd  pours.  The  street  is  narrow  and  a  large  part  of  its  width  is 
taken  up  by  a  street  car  track,  along  which  ponies  pull  queer  little 
cars.  The  throng  of  the  Escolta  is  like  that  on  lower  Broadway, 
in  New  York,  but  there  is  something  funny  about  it  since  every- 
thing is  on  such  a  small  scale.  Tiny  ponies,  the  low  vehicles,  the 
absurd  street  cars,  and  the  slow-crawling  carabos  do  not  seem  dan- 
gerous, but  the  street  is  narrow  and  the  drivers  are  reckless,  so 
that  the  municipal  policemen  often  have  their  hands  full  to  keep  the 
way  clear  for  foot  passengers. 

The  Hotel  d'Oriente  is  one  of  the  famous  hostelries  of  Asia, 
and  hither  most  travelers  go  for  the  first  few  days.  It  is  char- 
acteristically Oriental  in  surroundings.  Cb.inese  servants  glide 
noiselessly  about.  If  we  wish  to  call  a  "boy" — all  men-servants 
are  "boys"  in  the  tropics — we  must  clap  our  hands  and  one  w^ill 
come  running  to  do  our  bidding. 

Breakfast,  tiffin  or  luncheon,  and  dinner  are  the  regular  meals 
in  Manila,  but  the  universal  word  for  a  meal  among  the  Chinese 
and  Filipino  servants  is  "chow."  "Chow  now,"  the  Chinese  but- 
ler says,  when  he  announces  dinner.  He  usually  chops  the  word 
ofif  short  and  sharp  and  disappears.  The  Filipino  servant,  or 
"muchacho,"  is  more  polite  (the  Filipinos  are  an  exceedingly  po- 
lite people)  He  makes  a  low  bow  and  with  a  most  engaging 
smile  inquires,  "You  come  chow,  now?"  As  newcomers  in  Ma- 
nila have  big  appetites,  the  summons  to  "chow"  is  usually  welcome. 
If  the  "chow"  happens  to  be  tiffin,  the  next  thing  on  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  the  siesta.  Those  who  are  able  to  do  so  undress 
and  lie  down,  even  if  they  do  not  sleep.  No  one  who  is  wise  goes 
out  of  doors,  in  this  climate,  between  the  hours  of  noon  and  four 
o'clock.  Most  of  the  business  of  the  city  is  done  between  seven 
and  eleven  o'clock  A.  M. 

A  Filipino  bed  is  a  most  remarkable  structure.  It  is  very 
high,  and  is  usually  elaborately  carved.     It  has  no  spring  or  mat- 
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tress.  The  bottom  is  merely  a  broad  platform  of  rattan,  like  our 
cane-seated  chairs,  and  on  this  is  spread  a  sleeping  mat,  or  "pa- 
tate"  of  woven  grass.  The  bed  is  never  made  up  until  the  hour  of 
retiring,  when  two  sheets  are  spread  upon  it.  A  long,  round  bol- 
ster is  laid  lengthwise  of  the  bed,  and  this  the  sleeper  is  supposed 
to  put  under  his  knees.  Another  round  bolster  goes  under  his 
head.  Tall  carved  posts  support  a  curved  roof  and  can- 
opy, and  from  the  sides  and  ends  the  mosquito-bar  hangs.  The 
muchaho  lets  this  down  at  night  and  tucks  it  in  securely,  all 
around  to  keep  out  mosquitos.  During  the  day  the  mosquito  bar 
is  seldom  needed.  The  poor  class  of  Filipinos  do  not  use  these 
beds,  but  spread  their  mats  on  the  floor,  or  on  a  low  platform  of 
bamboo;  but  they  are  to  be  seen,  even  in  small  huts,  everywhere 
in  the  islands. 

Manila  awakens  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Everyone 
bathes  and  dresses,  and  at  five  o'clock  fully  half  of  the  population 
goes  out  to  drive.  Some  business  men  return  to  their  offices  from 
four  o'clock  to  six,  but  even  these  may  be  seen  on  the  Luneta  after 
the  later  hour.  There  is  no  other  general  form  of  amusement  in 
the  city,  so  the  carriages  circle  about  the  great  green  lawn  or  pass 
up  and  down  the  driveway  by  the  sea.  Friends  stop  to  chat  with 
one  another;  the  electric  lights,  the  palm  trees,  the  lights  of  th6 
city,  and  the  shipping-  make  the  scene  a  brilliant  one,  and  a  mili- 
tary band  plays  popular  airs.  At  seven  o'clock  the  band  plays  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner."  All  who  are  sitting  on  the  Luneta  seats 
rise  and  those  who  are  walking  about  stand  still ;  the  men,  Ameri- 
can and  Filipino  alike,  take  off  their  hats  and  conversation  ceases 
until  the  last  strain  dies  away.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  dignified  end- 
ing to  the  afternoon,  and  when  it  is  over  everybody  goes  home  to 
dine. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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Children's    Department* 


GRANDPA^S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Thus  far,  my  little  men,  Grandpa  has  told  you  something  about 
the  Egyptians,  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks,  but  this  is  a  big  world 
and  you  must  know  that  there  were  other  people  living  in  it  who 
were  destined  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  its  history. 

We  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Homer,  a  Greek  poet,  whose 
songs  of  the  doings  of  wonderful  men  were  so  beautiful  that  there 
are  those  who  say  that  no  one  has  ever  equalled  them,  and  some 
day  you  will  have  a  chance  to  judge  for  yourselves. 

Not  so  very  far  away  from  Greece,  near  Alount  Ida,  in  Asia 
Minor,  was  a  walled  city  belonging  to  a  people  called  the  Trojans, 
and  their  city  was  called  Troy.  It  was  governed  by  a  good  king, 
whose  name  was  Priam,  but  good  men  very  often  have  children 
who  make  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  so  it  was  with  good 
old  King  Priam. 

One  of  his  sons,  a  gay  young  prince,  having  occasion  to  visit 
the  kingdom  of  Menelaus,  King  of  Sparta,  fell  in  love  with  the 
king's  beautiful  wife,  Helen,  and  carried  her  away  with  him  to 
Troy.  Of  course  King  ]\Ienelaus  didn't  like  to  lose  his  beautiful 
wife  in  this  way,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  gathered  a  num- 
ber of  Greek  heroes,  who  with  their  followers,  embarked  in  ships, 
and  sailed  away  to  give  battle  to  the  Trojans. 

So  strong  were  the  walls  of  Troy,  however,  and  so  well  were 
the  Trojans  prepared  to  defend  their  city,  that  nine  years  were 
used  up  without  accomplishing  their  purpose.  Then  Agamemnon, 
the  leader  of  the  expedition,  and  a  hero  named  Achilles,  quarrelled 
over  the  possession  of  a  pretty  girl,  who  had  been  captured  in  one 
of  the  pillaging  expeditions  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  this 
quarrel  came  near  bringing  defeat  upon  the  Greeks ;  for,  as  the  story 
goes,  another  son  of  King  Priam,  named  Hector,  was  such  a  val- 
iant warrior  that  no  one  among  the  Greeks,  except  Achilles,  was 
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able  tO'  withstand  him. 

At  length  seeing  how  the  battle  was  going  against  the  Greeks, 
a  very  dear  friend  of  Achilles,  after  pleading  in  vain  with  him  to 
once  more  come  to  their  assistance,  obtained  his  consent  to  don  the 
armor  of  the  hero,  for,  he  said,  "When  the  Trojans  shall  see  me  in 
this  armor  they  will  think  that  Achilles  has  once  more  taken  up 
arms  against  them  and  will  be  stricken  with  terror."  But  Hector 
was  not  afraid  of  Achilles,  and  the  wearer  of  Achilles'  armor  was 
slain  by  the  Trojan  hero.  This  so  angered  Achilles  that  he  forgot 
his  quarrel  with  Agamemnon  and  once  more  entered  the  fight. 

The  two  heroes  met  in  deadly  combat,  and  Hector  was  slain. 
After  this  the  Greeks  were  masters  of  the  country,  outside  the  city 
walls.  At  length,  being  unable  to  get  within  the  city  by  force,  they 
resorted  to  a  trick,  which  in  war  is  called  a  stratagem.  A  great 
big  wooden  horse  was  built,  inside  of  which  a  number  of  armed 
soldiers  were  concealed.  The  Greeks  then  let  it  be  known  that  they 
had  given  up  trying  to  take  the  citv_,  and  sailed  away  in  their  ships. 

The  Trojans  were  made  to  believe  that  if  they  once  got  this 
wooden  horse  inside  their  city  walls,  their  city  never  could  be  con- 
quered. The  horse  was  too  large  to  go  through  any  of  the  city 
gates  and  so  they  very  foolishing  tore  down  part  of  the  wall  to  get 
it  in.  As  soon  as  the  wooden  horse  was  inside  the  city  walls,  the 
Greeks  who  had  only  gone  away  a  short  distance,  came  back,  and 
one  night  wdien  the  Trojans  were  gone  to  bed  a  man  inside  the  city 
let  the  Greek  soldiers  out  of  their  hiding  place.  The  Greek  sol- 
diers outside  were  let  in  and  the  city  was  soon  overpowered  and  set 
on  fire.  The  beautiful  Helen  was  recaptured  and  went  back  to  live 
W"ith  King  Menelaus. 

One  of  the  Trojan  heroes  named  ^neas,  wdiO'  escaped  from 
the  burning  city  of  Troy,  after  wandering  about  with  his  followers 
for  a  long  time,  and  visiting  many  countries,  at  length  settled  in  a 
land  called  Italy  and  from  him  was  descended  Romulus,  after  whom 
a  great  and  powerful  nation  called  Romans,  was  named.  Romulus 
is  said  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  River  Tiber  with  his  twin 
brother  Remus  by  a  wicked  man  who  wanted  to  put  them  out  of 
the  way,  but  the  cradle  in  which  they  were  lying  at  the  time  float- 
ed to  land,  where  the  babies  were  discovered  bv  a  she-wolf,  who 
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carried  them  away  to  her  den  and  fed  them  in  the  same  way  that 
she  fed  her  own  babies. 

Here  they  were  found  by  a  shepherd,  who  took  them  home  to 
his  wife  and  brought  them  up  as  his  own  children.  Romulus  and 
Remus,  however,  found  out  that  tliey  were  princes  and  determined 
to  build  a  city.  Remus  was  killed  by  his  brother  Romulus,  who 
became  very  angry  with  him  for  making  fun  of  the  wall  he  (Rom- 
ulus) was  building.  I  have  told  you  this  story  because  every  boy 
who  reads  history  will  want  to  know  what  the  people  in  those  days 
believed,  and  what  Homer  and  other  writers  have  described,  but  I 
tell  you  at  the  same  time  it  is  classed  as  mythical,  which  means  that 
some  of  it  may  be  true  and  some  of  it  fable. 

What  we  really  do  know  is  that  a  city  called  Rome  w^as  built, 
for  it  has  existed  until  this  day,  although  it  has  been  many  times 
greatly  damaged  by  the  enemies  of  the  Roman  people.  It  has  been 
called  the  "Eternal  City,"  and  certainly  it  has  existed  a  long  time, 
for  it  was  built  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  before  the  birth 
of  our  Lord,  which  you  both  know  was  nineteen  hundred  and  four 
years  ago  last  Christmas. 

When  the  city  was  built,  Romulus  divided  the  younger  part  of 
the  inhabitants  into  battalions.  Each  corps  consisted  of  three  thou- 
sand foot,  and  three  hundred  horse,  and  was  called  a  legion,  be- 
cause the  most  warlike  persons  were  selected.  The  rest  of  the  mul- 
titude he  called  The  People.  A  hundred  of  the  most  considerable 
citizens  he  took  for  his  council,  with  the  title  of  Patricians,  and  the 
whole  body  was  called  the  Senate,  which  signifies  an  Assembly  of 
Old  iMen. 

One  way  in  which  Romulus  managed  to  secure  a  good  many 
followers  was  by  an  offer  which  he  published  far  and  wide  to  re- 
ceive outlaws,  who,  on  account  of  their  misdeeds,  were  obliged  to 
flee  from  their  own  countries.  These  men  he  refused  to  give  up 
to  be  punished  for  their  crimes  and  in  consequence  he  gathered  to- 
gether within  his  city  a  great  number  of  bold  bad  men,  but  by  these 
means  the  city  was  filled  wnth  men  without  wives.  Romulus  knew 
that  his  city  would  not  grow  and  prosper  without  women,  and  so 
he  made  a  great  festival  to  which  he  invited  neighboring  tribes 
called  Sabines  to  come  and  bring  their  wives  and  daughters  and 
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enjoy  the  games  and  merry-making. 

In  the  midst  of  the  festivities,  at  a  sign  from  Romulus,  his  sol- 
diers drew  their  swords  upon  the  Sabines,  who  fled,  leaving  their 
wives  and  daughters  to  be  carried  ofif  by  the  Romans.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  act  of  violence,  there  was  much  fighting  between  the 
Sabines  and  the  Romans,  in  which  Romulus  was  generally  victori- 
ous. At  last,  however,  the  Sabines  attacked  Romulus  in  great 
force,  having  been  let  into  the  city  by  the  treachery  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  soldier  entrusted  to  guard  the  citadel. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fighting  the  Sabine  women  who  had  been 
carried  off,  rushed  in  and  begged  their  fathers  and  brothers  not  to 
kill  their  husbands,  whom  they  said  had  treated  them  kindly,  and 
so  it  came  about  that  the  Sabines  and  Romans  agreed  to  stop  fight- 
ing and  become  good  neighbors.  We  will  leave  the  Romans  for 
awhile  and  in  our  next  talk  will  get  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
other  people  of  the  world  who  lived  about  the  time  of  the  founding 
of  Rome. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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Booker  T.  Washington's  Address  to 
Public  School  Graduates. 

Dr.  Washington  said  in  part. — 

A  missionary  who  was  going  into  Mexico  some  years  ago  asked 
me  what  advice  I  would  give  him  in  regard  to  getting  along  with  the 
people  among  whom  he  was  going  to  labor.  I  said  to  him :  "Will 
you  tell  me  what  industry  the  people  in  that  section  depend  upon  for 
their  living?"  He  said:  "Sheep-grazers."  I  said:  "First  of  all, 
show  them  by  your  American  intelligence  and  improved  scientific 
methods  how  they  can  raise  better  and  more  sheep  than  they  are  now 
raising  in  their  section,  and  you  will  get  their  confidence  and  their  co- 
operation, and  after  that  you  will  not  have  much  trouble  in  getting 
them  to  read  the  Bible,  to  attend  your  church  and  to  believe  in  the 
Gospel  which  you  are  commissioned  to  preach  to  them." 
RACL'\L  NEEDS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Further,  I  believe  that  in  any  proper  system  of  education,  wheth- 
er for  black  people  or  for  any  other  race  of  people,  you  have  got  t9 
take  into  consideration  the  racial  needs,  the  racial  opportunities,  and 
the  racial  characteristics  that  surround  the  people  for  whom  that  edu- 
cation is  given.  Now  I  know  that  some  of  you  will  argue  that  that 
is  a  wrong  point  of  view — that  there  is  no  difference  between  a  white 
child  and  a  black  child,  and  therefore  you  should  not  bring  that  in  as 
an  element  in  education.  I  take  you  at  your  word.  Twelve  of  these 
bright,  interesting  young  men  graduate  from  your  school  tonight; 
they  see  in  tomorrow  morning's  newspaper  an  advertisement  asking 
for  twelve  positions  to  be  filled  in  business  houses.  Twelve  other 
young  men  graduate  tonight  at  another  school  and  of  another  race; 
they  see  the  same  advertisement  in  the  morning's  newspaper;  these 
young  men — twelve  black  and  twelve  white — all  start  out  in  the  morn- 
ing to  fill  those  twelve  positions ;  tomorrow  night  at  six  o'clock  how 
many  of  those  black  boys  will  have  found  employment,  and  tell 
me,  if  you  please,  how  many  of  those  white  boys  wfll  most  likely 
have  been  employed?     You  have  got  to  consider  the  question  practi- 
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cally;  you  have  got  to  consider  this  question  frankly.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, custom,  race  prejudice,  or  any  other  consideration  has,  for  250 
years,  taught  a  race  that  laboring  with  the  hand  was  a  disgrace — was 
degrading — was  fit  only  for  certain  races,  whether  the  Filipino,  the 
Mexican,  the  American  Indian,  the  American  Negro  or  any  other 
race,  then  I  believe  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  function  of  education  to 
teach  that  race  how  to  lift  itself  up  out  of  the  drudgery  mto  that  at- 
mosphere where  the  children  of  that  race  will  feel  that  all  forms  of 
labor  are  honorable  and  all  forms  of  idleness — a  disgrace!  (Ap- 
plause.) 

EDUCATION  SUITED  TO  THE  MASSES. 
We  have  got  to  consider  further,  in  any  proper  educational  sys- 
tem, how  a  majority  of  the  people,  .for  whom  that  education  is  given, 
ea:n  their  daily  bread ;  not  the  exceptional  man ;  the  exceptional  man 
usually  takes  care  of  himself,  whether  he  be  black  or  white ;  I  don't 
concern  myself  so  much  about  him ;  I  concern  myself  about  the 
masses,  those  who  are  unable  to  look  out  after  themselves  as  yet. 
Any  proper  educational  policy  has  got  to  consider  the  employment  of 
the  masses  of  the  people  for  whom  that  education  is  given.  Again,  I 
speak  to  you,  not  as  educating  solely  the  twenty  thousand  children  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  but  I  speak  to  you  as  planted  at  the  head  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  United  States  so  far  as  our  race  is  con- 
cerned ;  you  are  teaching  by  precept  and  example  three  million 
members  of  our  race  and  in  doing  that,  you  have  got  to  consider 
the  occupations  of  our  race.  They  divide  themselves  largely  into 
three  groups :  (i)  Agricultural;  (2)  Mechanical;  (3)  Domestic.  Now 
I  don't  advocate  for  the  black  man  more  than  I  would  advocate  for 
the  white  man,  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  our  race  should  re- 
main in  one  of  these  three  groups,  but  I  do  say  that  inasmuch  as  the 
majority  of  our  people  are  now  interested  in  one  of  these  three  groups, 
we  should  help  this  majority  to  perform  that  service  well,  whether  it 
is  in  service  for  themselves  or  for  others.  We  are  looking  to  educa- 
tion to  benefit  the  race  just  in  proportion  that  we  teach  the  race  to  put 
brains  and  skill  and  dignity  into  all  these  three  great  groups  of  ser- 
vice; and  just  as  fast  as  that  is  accomplished,  and  just  in  proportion 
as  that  sure  foundation  is  laid — in  that  proportion  will  there  step  out 
of  the  three  great  groups,  ministers  and  lawyers  and  doctors  and  oth- 
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er  professional  men  and  women  from  colleges  and  universities  to  be 
supported  by  the  members  of  our  race.  (Applause.) 
GOVERNMENT  JOBS  INFERIOR  TO  INDEPENDENTNESS. 
We  have  got  to  consider  the  local  and,  perhaps,  the  pressing  need 
of  the  people  whom  we  are  educating.  Just  here  I  apply  my  re- 
marks more  especially  to  those  who  are  receiving  their  diplomas 
from  these  three  institutions  tonight.  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
it  is  not  onlv  true  of  our  race,  but  in  equal  degree  true  of  all  races, 
you  live  in  an  atmosphere  where  one  is  perhaps  likely  to  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  becoming  dependent  for  his  living  upon  the  activities  or 
upon  the  thoughts  of  somebody  else.  In  all  capitals  you  will  find  (in 
the  capitals  of  Europe  and  almost  every  nation)  that  where  a  group 
of  people  reside  at  the  center  of  government  they  have  got  to  be  care- 
ful  not  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  becoming  dependent  on  the  gov- 
ernment for  their  support.  I  want  to  see  our  educated  young  men 
and  our  educated  young  women  grow  to  the  point  where  they  shall 
not  look  to  the  government  for  support,  but  get  to  the  point,  as  soon 
as  possible,  where  they  will  "support  the  government."  (Laughter 
and  applause.)     I  repeat,  I  want  to  see  you  exercise  independ- 

ence that  will  make  you  strive  to  get  to  the  point  where  you  will  not 
be  dependent  upon  the  government  for  support,  but  through  your  ed- 
ucation you  will  support  the  government,  and  make  the  government 
depend  upon  you  for  something.  (Applause.)  And  my  friends, 
the  great  men  and  women  who  control  this  government  are  the 
men  and  the  women  who  pay  its  taxes.  I  mean  by  that— that  I  want 
to  see  you  get  to  the  point  where,  in  a  large  degree,  you  will  become 
producers  and  not  mere  consumers.  Any  man,  ignorant  or  educated, 
who  consumes  more  than  he  produces,  is  a  pauper!  (Loud  and  long 
applause.)  I  repeat:  "Any  man,  ignorant  or  educated,  who  con- 
sumes more  than  he  produces,  is  a-  pauper.  (Applause.)  Whether 
he  earns  his  living  by  the  body,  by  the  mind  or  through  the  exercise  of 
his  heart.  I  don't  want  to  see  our  educated  men  and  women  become 
machines ;  we  can  leave  that  to  the  ignorant.  I  want  to  see  our  edu- 
cated men  and  women  step  out  boldly  and  become  pioneers  in 
m'any  of  the  walks  of  life,  industrial,  educational,  spiritual  and  other- 
wise. My  friends,  don't  seek  to  become  a  clerk,  but  seek  to  become  the 
employer  of  a  clerk!     (Applause.)     To  be  the  employer  of  clerks  is 
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greater  than  to  be  a  clerk!  (Applause.)  Now  you  ask  me:  "'How 
are  you  going  to  manage  that?  What  condition  is  going  to  bring  it 
about?"  Go  out  here  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, where  ground  is  cheap,  and  start  a  flower  garden  or  something 
of  the  kind;  after  a  while  you  can  afford  to  rent  a  little  space  on  the 
market  square ;  this  will  increase  your  business  and  you  can  after- 
ward enlarge  your  room ;  by  hard,  intelligent  study  and  work  you  can 
build  up  a  big  trade  so  that  you  can  take  your  sister  into  the  business 
as  a  clerk  and  your  brother  as  a  partner;  and  after  a  while  you  can 
see  the  humble  little  effort  developing  into  a  great  flower  shop ;  you 
can  employ  more  clerks,  and  a  typewriter  and  a  bookkeeper  and  an 
overseer,  and  you  are  the  "boss  of  the  whole  establishment!  (Ap- 
plause.) And  I  don't  care  who'  is  in  power — the  Democrats  or  the 
Republicans,  you  are  independent  and  you  are  safe!  (Loud  ap- 
plause.)     Because  you  have  created  a  position  for  yourself. 

Now  don't  get  the  idea  that  you  will  succeed  by  mere  abstract 
thinking — however  clear  and  however  strong  your  thinking  may  be. 
My  friends,  we  have  got  to  weave  ideas  into  activities !  Why  there 
are  enough  ideas  floating  about  to  float  a  ship.  (Laughter.)  W^hy. 
my  friends,  the  whole  world  a  few  days  ago  was  doing  a  good  deal 
of  abstract  thinking — thinking  of  the  great  war  in  the  Orient — think- 
ing that  it  should  stop — and  thinking  what  the  diplomats  of  the  world 
could  do  to  bring  about  peace,  but  while  these  people  were  thinking 
out  their  abstract  ideas,  there  was  a  great,  good  man  in  the  White 
House  who  w^as  doing  and  very  soon  we  heard  of  the  definite  steps 
which  have  been  taken  to  bring  about  peace  between  the  two  conflict- 
ing nations.     (Loud  and  tumultous  applause.) 

Suppose  I  put  into  a  boat  two  bushel  baskets  of  gold  dollars ;  sup- 
pose I  put  you  into  the  boat  by  the  side  of  those  gold  dollars,  and  then 
shove  or  draw  that  boat  two  miles  out  from  the  shore  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  leave  you  there  by  the  side  of  those  two  bushel  baskets  of  gold 
dollars.  Where  will  you  be  at  the  end  of  30  days?  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  Gold  dollars  are  sometimes  valuable,  but  gold  dollars  that 
do  not  touch  the  world's  commerce  are  valueless.  Ideas  are  valuable, 
but  ideas  that  do  not  bring  themselves  into  the  activities  of  the  world 
are  valueless.  And  as  you  go  out  into  the  world  and  attempt  to  ap- 
ply the  principles  which  I  try  to  emphasize,  my  friends,  you  will  find 
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abundant  use  of  the  exercise  of  courage;  especially  just  now  as  they 
surround  and  apply  to  the  members  of  our  race  in  various  parts  of 
this  country.  And  I  say  "courage" — not  so  much  that  kind  of  cour- 
age which  manifests  itself  in  loud  boasting — in  blatant  talking,  but 
that  kind  of  courage  which  will  enable  you  to  keep  silent  when  you 
are  solely  tempted  to  speak  (and,  my  friends,  it  often  requires  more 
courage  to  be  silent  than  it  does  to  speak.  (Applause.)  That  beau- 
tiful flower  in  that  vase  has  not  spoken  a  word  tonight ;  it  will  never 
speak  a  word,  but,  nevertheless,  through  its  beauty  and  magnificent 
silence  it  is  lifting  up,  and  making  more  Christlike  every  human  being 
in  this  room.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  talk  or  even  act  in  order  to 
exert  an  influence.  We  have  got  to  live  a  life  of  beauty,  of  truth,  of 
usefulness,  of  honor!  (Great  applause.)  And  remember,  friends, 
in  exercising  this  courage,  that  no  human  being  in  this  country  can 
degrade  you.  People  may  make  it  inconvenient  for  you ;  they  may 
place  obstacles  in  your  path ;  they  may  try  to  insult  you ;  but,  my 
friends,  no  man  or  set  of  men  can  degrade  you !  You,  yourselves, 
are  the  only  individuals  who  can  inflict  that  punishment. 

And  I  am  most  anxious  that  as  our  educated  young  men  and 
women  go  out  to  begin  their  life-work,  that  they  shall  not  overlook 
the  sacrifices,  the  interest,  the  love  and  the  prayers  of  the  mothers 
and  fathers  who  have  supported  them — of  the  mothers  and  fathers 
who  have  stood  by  them.  Doubtless  in  many  cases  these  mothers 
and  fathers  have  sacrificed  in  shop,  in  field,  in  the  laundry  room,  be- 
fore the  cooking  stove,  over  the  ironing  table,  in  departmental  work, 
in  professional  life  for  your  benefit — they  have  given  themselves,  as 
.best  they  could,  in  order  that  you  might  get  to  the  point  where  you 
could  get  your  diplomas,  and  on  the  morrow,  when  you  go  home  with 
your  diploma  in  your  hand,  remember  those  sacrifices — their  love  and 
their  interest.  (Great  applause.)  Be  not  ashamed  to  begin  life  just 
where  your  fathers  and  mothers  are.  I  don't  say  remain  there.  Rise 
up  to  a  better  sphere — a  larger  spher  of  usefulness  if  you  can ;  if  your 
father  is  a  mechanic,  help  him ;  if  your  mother  is  a  laundress,  help 
her,  don't  be  ashamed  to  spend  your  education  upon  them — don't  be 
ashamed  to  begin  life  just  where  they  are!  (Applause.)  And  put 
so  much  brains,  so  much  science,  so  much  literature,  so  much  lan- 
guage, so  much  skill  into  their  occupations  that  you  will  help  them 
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and  help  yourself  to  rise  up  higher  and  higher  to  enlarged  and  more 
important  usefulness.     (Great  applause.) 

Just  before  he  died,  I  was  in  the  office  of  the  late  CoUis  P.  Hunt- 
ington. He  told  me  a  story  that  I  shall  never  forget.  He  said: 
"Some  fifteen  years  ago  an  acquaintance  of  mine  came  into  my  of- 
fice and  requested  a  loan  of  five  dollars.  I  said  to  nim,  'I  am  your 
friend;  I  honor  you;  I  trust  you,  and  I  don't  mind  lending  you  five 
dollars;  but,  my  friend,  I  can  perform  a  better  ofifice  for  you.  Wlil 
you  make  me  the  promise  that  the  very  first  thing  which  your  eyes  fall 
ypon — the  very  first  work  which  you  see  to  be  done  as  soon  as  you 
leave  the  elevator  and  go  out  into  the  street — will  you  put  your  hands 
to  that  work  and  do  it — will  you  begin  service  in  that  connection? 
The  man  promised  he  would.  Upon  leaving  the  elevator,  and  turn- 
ing down  Broad  street,  he  found  a  man  unloading  coal ;  he  imme- 
diately asked  the  man  for  the  job  of  putting  in  the  coal,  and  afterward 
worked  in  the  service  of  that  coal  company  for  a  week,  for  a  month. 
was  later  promoted  and  stayed  with  the  firm  for  over  fifteen  years, 
and  now  he  is  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  coal  dealers  in  the  city  of 
New  York."  (Applause.)  Begin  life,  my  friends,  just  zvhere  yon 
are,  but  don't  stay  there ;  work  up  to  the  highest  position  which  your 
oopportunities  and  your  faculties  can  command. 

Don't  get  the  idea  that  some  of  our  young  men  and  women  are 
fond  of  imbibing — that  is,  when  you  get  an  education,  don't  be 
ashamed  to  attend  Sunday  school  and  church.  You  know  it  gets  to 
be  fashionable  among  a  certain  class  of  our  "educated"  people  that 
as  soon  as  they  graduate  from  High  School  and  college,  that  they  can 
find  no  minister  intelligent  enough  to  preach  to  them!  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  And  no  church  that  is  fastidious  enough  to  hold 
their  bodies.  Show  your  education  by  going  away  out  here  on  the 
edge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  find  the  humblest,  the  most  des- 
olate, the  most  forsaken  place  of  worship  and  give  that  minister — that 
church  your  undivided  service.  Lift  them  up  to  a  higher  plane  and 
live  a  life  of  Christian  usefulness.     (Tumultous  applause.) 

You  wiL'  find  that  your  education  is  going  to  increase  your  wants 
many  fold.  vJome  of  your  wants  are  going  to  be  multiplied  ten-fold 
by  tomorrov.  morning,  and,  my  friends,  unless  you  can  get  an  in- 
come that  it»  in  keeping  with  those  multiplied  wants,   you  will  find 
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yourself  in  trouble  inside  of  the  next  twelve  months.  (Laughter.) 
Now  be  Sure  thut  you  manifest  your  education  by  cuttmg  off  or  de- 
nying yourselves  some  of  these  wants.  When  the  springtime  comes, 
if  your  father  and  mother  have  had  a  hard  winter,  go  to  your  mother 
and  father  and  say:  "I  was  ignorant  a  few  years  ago;  I  am  edu- 
cated now ;  I  don't  want  you  to  spend  your  last  dollar  in  order  to  buy 
me  a  fine,  new  spring  hat  when  you  are  not  able;  I  will  just  take  out 
my  old  hat,  and  rebuild  it,  and  place  a  new  ribbon  on  it,  redress  it 
and  make  the  old  hat  answer  for  a  few  springs  to  come.  ( Pro- 
longed laughter  and  applause.)  That,  my  friends,  is  the  best  kind 
of  education.  I  don't  speak  idly ;  I  don't  speak  abstractly  in  this  re- 
gard. More  money  has  come  from  New  England  for  the  education 
of  our  people  during  the  last  forty  years  than  from  any  other  source. 
The  very  class  of  people  who  have  poured  out  their  love  and  their 
sympathy  and  their  treasures  for  the  benefit  of  our  people  in  the 
South  are  the  very  people  who  retrim  old  hats,  rebuild  old  gowns, 
deny  themselves  of  many  luxuries  and  wear  the  same  apparel  sum- 
mer after  summer,  and  winter  after  winter  in  order  that  they  may 
eke  out  a  few  dollars  tO'  give  to  the  education  of  our  people.  The 
education  of  our  young  people  should  have  the  same  results. 

And,  my  friends,  don't  be  ashamed  to  be  just  what  you  are.  Now 
the  man  who'  has  the  hardest  time  in  this  world,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
individual  who  is  poor  and  trying  to  be  rich.  (Laughter.)  Is  the 
individual  who  has  a  $50  income  and  who  is  living  at  a  $100  rate  per 
month.  (Laughter.)  Now  don't  make  that  mistake.  If  you  have  a 
$50  income,  live  at  a  $25  rate  and  you  will  find  yourself  making  pro- 
gress in  your  life.  Life,  to  the  educated  man  or  woman,  should  not 
be  a  life  of  "spending,"  but  a  life  of  "giving,"  should  not  be  a  life 
of  hoarding,"  but  a  life  of  "scattering." 

My  friends,  I  like  to  encourage  our  young  educated  men  and 
women  to  have  faith  in  their  own  race  and  in  their  own  racial  possi- 
bility. (Applause)  and  when  I  say  that  I  don't  mean  that  we  should 
not  love  and  have  faith  in  all  other  races,  but  I  like  to  see  a  race  have 
faith  in  itself.  (Applause.)  Quite  as  much  in  itself  as  it  has  in  any 
other  race.  Did  you  ever  see  a  Hollander  ashamed  of  being  a  Hol- 
lander, or  a  German  ashamed  of  being  a  German,  or  a  Chinaman 
ashamed  of  being  a   Chinese,   or  a  Japanese    (tumultous   applause) 
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ashamed  of  being  a  Japanese?  (Great  applause.)  And  now,  my 
friends,  don't  you  know  that  they  are  even  saying  the  Japanese  is  a 
white  race.  (Laughter  and  prolonged  applause.)  Yes,  it  is  now  a 
white  race — a  white  race.  Why,  I  met  a  man  on  the  train  not  long 
ago — only  a  few  weeks  ago — and  he  said :  "Why,  Washington,  don't 
you  know  that  I  have  been  studying  into  the  origin  of  those  Japan- 
ese people,  and  don't  you  know  that  we  have  been  deceived  about 
them?  Why,  they  have  had  a  civilization  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
I  tell  you,  Washington,  they  are  a  white  race — they  are  not  a  yellow 
race!"  The  Japanese,  as  we  all  know,  have  solved  their  problem — I 
don't  care  what  you  call  them. 

I  believe,  too,  my  friends,  in  looking  on  the  bright  and  sunny  side 
of  life.  I  believe  in  a  man  having  faith  in  the  future  of  himself,  faith 
in  the  future  of  his  race,  and  faith  in  the  future  of  the  country  to 
which  he  belongs.  You  know  there  aresome  leaders  of  our  race  who 
are  always  gloomy,  dark,  sullen  and  disappointed.  Why  there  are 
some  preachers  who  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  preach  funeral  ser- 
mons. (Laughter  and  applause.)  You  meet  them  in  the  street  and 
say  "Good  morning,  it  is  a  bright,  beautiful,  sunny  day,"  and  they 
will  reply,  "Yes,  but  it  is  going  to  rain  tomorrow."  Now,  my  young 
friends,  such  as  you  who  come  out  from  the  High  School,  the  Nor- 
mal and  the  Manual  Training  School  cannot  afford  to  look  upon  the 
dark  and  gloomy  side  of  life.  You  must  be  cheerful  and  hopeful  in 
order  that  you  may  inspire  the  masses  of  our  people  to  nobler  and 
higher  effort.  I  like  the  spirit — the  determination  of  that  colored  sol- 
dier who  lay  dying  upon  the  battlefield  during  the  late  war.  After 
the  doctor  came  and  saw  his  wounds,  he  told  the  dying  comrade  that 
he  had  but  a  few  minutes  to  live,  and  asked  him  if  there  was  some 
message  or  some  token  he  would  like  to  send  to  any  of  his  loved  ones 
at  home ;  the  helpless  soldier  looked  Surgeon  Jones  straight  in  the 
eye  with  not  the  slightest  fear  of  death  upon  his  countenance ;  and 
when  the  Chaplain  later  came  in  a  few  minutes  and  told  him  that  he 
must  soon  pass  into  another  world  and  asked  him  if  he  had  some  last 
word  to  send  to  mother,  or  wife  or  loved  ones  at  home,  he  turned  to 
the  Chaplain  and  said,  as  he  lay  there  trembling,  on  the  grass :  "Chap- 
lain, place  your  hand  in  my  vest  pocket ;  take  out  that  little  memoran- 
dum book,   open   it,   please — and   get   out   that   bill."     The   Chaplain 
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quietly  obeyed,  and  then  the  soldier  said:  "Hold  that  bill  up  before 
my  eyes  so  I  can  see  it."  "Now,"  said  he,  "Chaplain,  I'll  bet  you  that 
five-dollar  bill  I'm  going  to  get  well."  And,  my  friends,  I  will  bet 
the  people  of  this  nation  five  dollars  that  the  Negro  race  will  get 
well!  (Loud  and  long  applause,  mingled  with  laughter.)  Because 
out  from  these  three  schools  I  see  the  bright  faces,  the  earnest  hearts 
of  these  graduates  tonight  who  are  going  out  into  every  corner  of 
these  United  States  and  who  shall  help  to  make  the  race  "well" — well 
in  body — well  in  mind — well  in  heart. 

And  Jesus  said  unto  his  disciples :  "If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  ye  can  say  to  your  mountain,  "Be  thou  removed  and 
planted  by  the  sea,"  and  it  shall  be  done."  When  I  read  those  words 
I  doubted  even  the  words  of  the  Master.  I  could  not  understand  how 
a  man's  faith  could  accomplish  such  magnificent  and  far-reaching  re- 
sults. Soon  after  that  I  was  in  New  York  City  and  had  occasion  to 
cross  the  Brooklyn  bridge;  I  saw  that  great  bridge  spanning  the  wa- 
ter between  Brooklyn  and  New  York  City  and  I  thought  of  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Bible  about  the  little  grain  of  mustard  seed,  and  I  analyzed 
the  mountain  and  found  that  it  was  composed  of  soil  and  timber,  of 
iron  and  stone.  Then  I  analyzed  the  bridge  and  found  that  the 
bridge  was  composed  of  soil  and  wood  and  stone  and  iron,  and  I  said, 
"Now  I  understand  it — I  know  what  the  Master  meant."  Man,  by 
following  God's  laws,  by  following  Nature's  laws,  by  applying  brains 
and  chemistry  and  other  sciences  to  the  forces  of  nature;  by  follow- 
ing the  laws  of  gravitation ;  by  having  faith  in  the  laws  that  goven 
chemical  affinity;  faith  in  the  laws  that  govern  cohesion,  has  not  only 
•moved  the  mountain  and  brought  it  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  but  has 
poised  it  here  between  heaven  and  earth  as  an  everlasting  lesson  as 
to  what  man's  faith  can  accomplish  when  following  the  eternal  laws 
of  the  Master.     (Applause.) 

And  so,  my  friends,  in  closing,  I  say  to  the  teachers  in  your  Nor- 
mal School,  your  High  School  and  your  Manual  Training  School,  your 
faith  in  the  race — faith  in  your  people,  will  remove  mountains  in  the 
material  world — mountains  in  the  educational  world,  mountains  in 
the  racial  world — mountains  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  in  all  those 
directions  mountains,  through  your  efforts,  will  be  removed,  until  the 
race  works  itself  into  the  citizenship  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  Industrial  Enterprise. 
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The  Uncommon  Experience 
of  an  Uncommon  Girl. 

{Concluded.) 


It  would  be  impossible  for  pen  of  mine  to  tell  just  how  I  felt 
There  are  feelings  too  deep,  too  awful,  for  words  to  depict.  I  know 
my  throat  became  dry  and  I  gasped  for  breath,  and  the  strength 
suddenly  left  my  limbs,  and  I  should  have  fallen  had  not  Mr.  Jones 
thrown  his  strong  right  arm  around  my  waist  and  supported  me. 
Oh,  it  was  good  to  feel  the  strength  of  his  supporting  arm!  He 
drew  me  close  to  his  side,  tenderly  and  protectingly.  Even  in  that 
awful  moment  I  felt  a  sweet  thrill  of  joy.  I  lifted  my  face  to  his 
and  our  eyes  met.  We  knew  that  death  stood  with  a  bony  hand 
ready  to  grip  the  throat  of  each,  and  yet  we  saw  him'  not,  nor  felt 
his  presence,  and  all  fear  left  our  hearts.  We  only  saw  each  other, 
only  felt  love  rushing  from  eye  to  eye,  and  our  hearts  had  room 
only  for  the  fond  raptures  which  so  suddenly  thrilled  them.  Oh, 
the  mystery  of  love !  Wlience  love  came  so  swiftly  I  knew  not,  I 
cared  not.  I  only  knew  that  all  of  its  sweet  joys  were  mine,  and 
even  the  presence  of  death  could  not  chill  their  warmth. 

"Mary,  darling,  I  love  you;  do  you  love  me?"  The  low- 
spoken  words  thrilled  like  the  most  entrancing  music ;  but  my  lips 
made  no  reply.  There  was  no  need.  Love  scorns  so  rude  an  in- 
terpreter. I\Iy  eyes  gave  him  his  answer,  and  he  drew  me  yet  more 
closely  to  his  bosotn.     Ihe  splash,  splash  of  the  waves  reached  our 
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ears,  but  we  heeded  not  the  sound;  the  waters  slowly  neared  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  rock,  but  we  cared  not.  Our  ears  were  deaf 
to  all  save  the  sweet  words  of  love,  and  we  saw  only  the  swift  mes- 
sages flashing  from  eye  to  eye. 

Never  had  I  seen  the  ocean  more  calm  than  now.  There  was 
no  wind;  and  slowly,  gently,  without  a  sign  of  violence,  the  waves 
crept  nearer,  ever  nearer,  while  the  swell  of  the  incoming  tide  beat 
rhythmicallv  against  the  rock,  and  the  low  murmur  of  the  ocean 
arose  from  all  sides.  It  seemed  incredible  that  death  rede  in  upon 
such  quiet  waters ;  and  yet  I  knew,  we  both  knew,  that  the  waves 
would  roll  above  our  heads  within  the  hour. 

I  could  see  that  the  light  of  hope  had  fled  from  the  eyes  cf 
Mr.  Jones ;  yet  they  shone  none  the  less  bravely ;  and  it  calmed  me 
to  look  on  his  face,  so  full  of  strength  and  courage  was  it. 

"Mary,"  he  said,. and  I  felt  the  strong  arms  tighten  around  my 
form.  "Mary,  I  can  see  no  boat,  and  unless  we  are  soon  rescued 
the  tide  will  force  us  from  this  rock ;  but  don't  be  afraid,  my  dar- 
ling. I  am  a  strong  swimmer,  and  the  shore  is  not  so  far  but  what 
w^e  may  be  able  to  reach  it.  Love  will  give  you  courage  and  put 
strength  into  n-iy  limbs.  Ah,  it  w^ould  be  hard  for  you  and  me  to 
die  now,  just  when  we  have  discovered  how^  sweet  a  thmg  love  is !" 

The  brave  words  did  not  deceive  me.  I  knew  he  felt  that 
death  was  very  near.  Besides  I  could  not  swim,  and  no  swmi- 
mer,  however  strong  and  skilled,  could  reach  the  shore  cumbered 
by  my  helpless  weight. 

With  the  suddenness  of  a  flash  of  light  the  thought  came: 
"Might  not  Mr.  Jones  save  himself,  if  he  left  me?" 

I  looked  at  the  strong,  manly  form,  at  the  masterful  face.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  rob  the  world  of  such  a  man !  And  yet  it  was 
hard,  very  hard,  to  give  him  up  and  to  perish  alone. 

"John,  dear  John,"  I  said,  "I  cannot  swim.  I  would  only 
drag  you  down.  To  stay  with  me  means  death  for  both.  Go,  John, 
go.  I  would  feel  like  a  murderess  if.  because  of  me,  you  should 
perish.  Kiss  me  and  go,  John.  I  shall  die  happy,  if  I  know  you 
are  safe." 

John  folded  his  arms  upon  his  bosom  and  looked  over  the  wa- 
ters to  the  far  safety  of  the  shore.     "Yes,"  he  said,  slowly,  as  he 
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measured  the  distance  with  his  eyes,  "alone  I  could  reach  the  land; 
but  you  are  right — I  cannot  save  you.  If  I  make  the  attempt  we 
both  perish.     I " 

"Then  go,  and  go  at  once,"  I  cried  out,  forgetting  everything 
but  that  my  love  hesitated — hesitated,  when  the  stake  was  life. 

He  turned  quickly  and  caught  me  up  into  his  arms,  "For  life 
or  death,  henceforth,  brave  heart,  we  are  one.  I  will  not  leave  you. 
Together  we  will  meet  Death  and  face  him  with  a  smile — will  we 
not,  dear  one?" 

My  heart  leaped  for  joy.  I  had  never  known  what  happiness 
was  until  that  moment.  I  had  been  sincere  in  my  desire  to  have 
him  go,  and  yet  I  should  have  been  disappointed  if  he  had  left  me. 
In  my  heart  of  hearts  I  knew  that  he  had  made  the  right  choice,  the 
only  possible  choice  for  a  true  man  to  make,  and  I  ojffered  no  pro- 
test. 

"Death  has  no  terrors  for  me  now,  love,"  I  murmured,  as  I 
lifted  my  face  to  his.  My  soul  was  at  peace,  and  I  could  look  calm- 
ly on  the  ocean  without  one  heart-throb  of  fear.  I  rested  content 
to  live  or  die  in  his  strong  arms. 

The  end  was  getting  very  near.  The  water  now  reached  near- 
ly to  our  armpits,  and  at  each  wave  our  bodies  swayed  and  our  feet 
were  almost  lifted  from  off  the  rock.  Yet  still  the  ocean  showed 
no  violence,  nO'  eagerness  to  seize  its  victims,  but  rose  and  fell 
lazily,  sparkling  in  the  bright,  warm  sunlight. 

I  remember  thinking  what  a  quiet,  peaceable,  joyous  death 
would  be  mine :  to  fall  asleep  in  the  arms  of  my  love,  rocked  by  the 
gentle  billows,  with  the  soothing  lullaby  of  the  ocean  sounding  in 
my  ears.  I  wondered  if  our  white  faces  would  tell  of  our  love  and 
happiness. 

At  last  a  wave  swept  us  from  off  the  rock,  and  the  waters 
rushed  over  our  heads,  but  only  for  a  moment.  John  had  bade  me 
to  throw  my  arms  around  his  neck,  and  to  allow  my  body  to  float 
out  over  his  back.  This  I  did,  and  with  strong,  steady  strokes,  he 
struck  out  bravely  for  the  shore.  I  do  not  think  that  either  of  us 
was  deceived  for  a  moment.  We  knew  that  we  could  not  thus  reach 
the  shore  alive,  but  John  would  not  yield  while  he  had  the  strength 
to  struggle. 
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Ah,  what  a  brave  fight  he  made  for  it !  Full  half  the  distance 
to  the  shore  he  bore  me  before  his  strength  became  labored,  and  I 
could  feel  the  muscles  of  his  neck  twitch  and  jerk.  Oh,  how  I 
longed  to  help  him !  It  was  terrible  to  see  him  struggling  so  man- 
fully, to  know  that  it  was  my  own  weight  that  was  dragging  him 
down,  and  yet  not  to  be  able  to  render  him  the  least  assistance.  Some 
four  or  five  times  his  head  went  under  the  cruel  waters,  and  now 
his  breath  was  rushing  forth  in  short,  quick  gasps,  and  his  whole 
body  was  trembling. 

"John,  dear  John,"  I  cried.  "Kiss  me  and  let  us  sink,  clasped 
in  each  other's  arms,  and  be  at  rest." 

He  partly  turned  his  head,  as  if  to  answer,  but  before  a  word 
fell  from  his  lips  a  loud  shout  came  over  the  waves,  and  I  saw  a 
boat  bearing  down  upon  us. 

"John !  John  !"  I  shouted,  "we  are  saved !" 

He  heard  the  shout  and  saw  the  boat,  and  the  light  of  a  great 
joy  leaped  into  his  face  and  shone  from  his  eyes.  "Thank  God, 
Mary!  We  will  be  very  happy,"  he  said;  and,  even  as  he  spoke,  a 
wave  rolled  over  us  and  we  both  went  down.  At  the  critical  mo- 
ment his  strength  had  failed  him. 

When  the  wave  passed  over  my  head  I  had  but  one  thought: 
"I  must  tear  myself  away  from  around  his  neck.  Even  then  I 
thought  it  strange  that  John  did  not  struggle;  he  was  motionless; 
but  befo"e  I  could  take  true  note  of  his  condition  I  was  free  from 
him  and  fighting  for  my  own  life.  I  know  I  went  down  twice,  and 
had  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  drowning,  and  was  fast  becom- 
ing unconscious,  when  I  felt  myself  seized,  and  the  next  I  laiew  I 
was  safe  v  ithin  the  boat. 

I  must  have  been  insensible  for  some  time,  for  when  I  be- 
came able  to  recognize  things  we  were  nearing  the  shore.  The  old 
boatman  was  bending  anxiously  over  me. 

"Lassie,  lassie,  why  did  ye  take  no  heed  o'  my  warnin'  ?"  the  old 
man  grumbled.  "Did  I  not  tell  ye  'twas  an  unlucky  day,  th'  last 
day  o'  th' " 

"But  John!  where  is  John?"  I  interrupted,  for  by  this  time  I 
had  aroused  myself  sufficiently  to  see  that  John  was  not  in  the  boat. 

My  eyes  were  on  the  old  boatman's  face  as  I  spoke  and  I  saw 
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a  troubled  look  come  into  his  countenance,  and  he  turned  his  face 
quickly  from  me. 

"Nay!  nay!  lassie,  don't  ye  get  excited. 

He  said  more,  but  I  heard  no  more.  I  saw  that  John  was  not 
in  the  boat.  There  could  be  but  one  interpretation  to  this  fact,  to 
the  trouble  in  the  old  man's  face.  My  hero  had  perished.  I  start- 
ed to  my  feet,  blindly  thinking  to  throw  myself  into  the  ocean.  I 
did  not  care  to  live,  now  that  John  was  dead — dead  because  he  had 
tried  so  nobly  to  save  me. 

The  old  boatman  caught  me.  This  I  remember ;  but  what  fur- 
ther happened  I  know  not.  I  felt  as  if  a  great  black  hand  had 
gripped  my  heart  and  squeezed,  and  squeezed,  until  all  grew  dark 
and  life  was  a  blank. 

The  first  thing  I  became  conscious  of  was  a  confused  murmur 
of  voices ;  then  I  felt  the  soft  warmth  of  a  bed,  and  heard  the  foot- 
falls of  someone  stepping  carefully  over  a  carpetless  floor. 

I  was  in  a  quaint  little  roo<m.  An  old  woman  was  bending 
over  me,  and  back  of  her  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  two  or  three  men. 
At  my  crv  one  of  the  men  sprang  to  my  side,  and  the  next  moment 
I  was  in  John's  arms,  and  John's  kisses  were  upon  my  lips. 

He  had  been  rescued  by  a  second  boat. 

The  next  morning  John  and  I  started  for  my  home,  where  we 
were  married  just  as  soon  as  my  folks  got  over  their  astonishment 
sufficiently  to  prepare  for  the  wedding. 

Well,  all  this  time  John  knew  nothing  at  all  about  my  fortune. 
He  thought  he  had  wed  a  poor  girl,  without  a  dower  save  a  few 
clothes,  and  they  not  of  the  best.  It  was  not  until  the  morning  fol- 
lowing our  marriage,  when  we  sat  alone  in  the  car  which  was  bear- 
ing us  to  John's  home,  that  T  said,  abruptly,  for  I  wished  to  startle 
him :  "John,  I  had  an  aunt  once,  who  died  some  few  months  ago 
and  left  me  $500,000.  What  shall  we  do  with  it  ?"  and  I  looked  up 
demurely  into  his  face. 

John  almost  leaped  from  the  car-seat  in  his  surprise,  and  his 
countenance  plainly  told  me  that  he  was  not  as  pleased  as  I  had 
hoped  he  would  be.  But  soon  his  eyes  began  to  twinkle,  the  vexed 
look  left  his  face,  and  as  he  settled  back  in  the  seat  his  arm  stole 
around  mv  waist  and  his  dear  eves  looked  merrilv  down  into  mine. 
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^'Naughty,  naughty  girl,"  he  said.  "I  am  sure  you  meant  this  to 
be  a  wonderful  surprise,  and  it  was,  and  I  am  glad  for  your  sake, 
but  I  had  hoped  to  be  all  in  all  to  you,  and  now  I  can't  even  furnish 
you  with  your  pin-money,"  and  his  face  took  on  a  look  of  droll  dis- 
appointment. "What  shall  be  done  with  it?  Do  whatever  you 
think  wisest  and  best.  The  money  is  now  yours,  and  yours  it  must 
remain,  dear  heart.  Oh,  you  shall  be  roundly  punished  for  this 
naug-hty  trick  before  you  are  a  day  older,"  and  he  smiled  mysteri- 
ously. 

Well,  I  did  not  dread  the  threatened  punishment,  but  I  w^as  anx" 
ious  to  find  out  what  he  meant. 

We  arrived  in  John's  native  city  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  When  I  caught  sight  of  the  depot  I  wondered  greatly 
at  the  number  of  people  who  had  gathered  there.  "Surely,"  I 
thought,  "there  must  be  some  great  man  on  the  train,  unbeknown 
to  us,  whom  the  people  have  come  to  honor.  I  turned,  intending  to 
ask  John  if  he  had  any  idea  who  the  man  might  be,  but  in  the  hurry 
and  confusion  of  getting-  off  the  cars  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity. 
The  moment  our  feet  were  on  the  platform  our  ears  were  deafened 
by  cheer  on  cheer,  and  the  air  seemed  filled  with  waving  hats  and 
handkerchiefs.  I  quickly  looked  around,  hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  distinguished  personage,  but  could  see  no  man  who  appeared 
to  be  the  recipient  of  all  this  homage.  I  turned  to  ask  John  to  point 
him  out,  for  I  always  like  to  see  a  great  man  when  I  have  the 
chance;  but  before  I  could  frame  the  words  a  beautiful  girl,  dressed 
in  white  and  bearing  a  great  wreath  of  orange-blossoms,  stepped  in 
front  of  me,  and  dropping  a  courtesy,  deftly  flung  the  wreath  over 
my  head,  while  at  the  same  instant  a  deluge  of  flowers,  coming 
from  every  direction,  rained  down  upon  John  and  me. 

Then  I  comprehended  the  sweet  truth :  it  was  John,  my  John, 
whom  the  people  had  gathered  to  honor. 

When  alone,  in  answer  to  my  vehement  and  happy  importuni- 
ties for  an  explanation,  John  placed  in  my  hands  a  book— a  book 
known  wherever  the  English  language  is  read,  and  which  had  sud- 
denly brought  to  its  author  renown  and  wealth. 

As  he  handed  the  volume  to  me  he  said,  simply :  "I  wrote  this 
tale,  Mary,  and  because  of  that  fact  the  good  people  of  this  city  fan- 
cy me  great." 
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A  BOY  AND  A  GIRL. 

He  learned  to  play  at  tennis, 

He  had  won  full  many  a  match ; 
On  the  ball  ground  he  was  famous, 

He  could  pitch  and  bat  and  catch; 
He  could  box  and  throw  the  hammer, 

And  at  wrestling  he  was  good; 
He  was  thoroughly  athletic — 

But  his  father  chopped  the  wood. 

She  was  well  informed  on  ethics. 

She  could  formulate  a  plan 
Which  would  show  us  all  our  duty 

To  our  struggling  fellow-man. 
She  could  write  on  household  topics 

In  a  manner  hard  to  beat; 
She  embroidered  fancy  pillows — 

But  her  mother  cooked  the  meat. 
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IS  he  MarHJcind^: 

By  R.  W.  Swann. 
A  graduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

CHAPTER   IX. 

It  was  not  until  the  New  Year  had  begun  that  Alice  Overton  resumed 
work  at  the  desk  in  her  sanctum  at  Radclifife's ;  she  came  in  one  morning 
a  little  earlier  than  usual,  finding  no  one  in  the  big  office  but  Shipley,  who  was 
as  her  desk  writing  away  so  busily  that  he  was  not  aware  of  her  approach,  in- 
deed, she  had  begun  to  remove  her  wraps  before  he  knew  of  her  presence. 
He  arose  at  once,  saying  in  his  honest  way :  "I  am  glad  to  see  you  back 
again.  Miss  Overton,  we've  had  a  sorry  time  without  you ;  Mr.  Radclifife  has 
said  more  than  once  he  wouldn't  give  you  for  the  whole  lot  of  us  put  to- 
gether." 

She  was  very  pale  and  worn  that  morning;  she  smiled,  however,  at  the 
young  man  and  replied :  ''I  am  afraid  my  absence  must  have  added  ma- 
terially to  your  work.  I  am  glad  to  get  back  and  shall  try  to  catch  up. 
1  have  returned  as  soon  as  it  was  possible." 

She  had  taken  her  chair  now,  which  the  bookkeeper  had  vacated,  and 
was  looking  over  some  papers  lying  on  her  desk ;  sire  seemed  to  expect  to 
find  something  that  was  not  there.  After  a  slight  pause  she  asked  whether 
the  correspondence  had  been  kept  up.  "Where  are  the  letters  that  have 
wailed?  Are  there  none  unanswered,  Mr.  Shipley?"  He  told  her  there 
were  none,  he  believed;  that  Mr.  Radcliffe  had  requested  all  hands  to  keep 
the  work  down,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  have  her  return  to  double  work. 
Then  Shipley  started  out,  but  when  he  reached  the  door  he  said,  looking 
quickly  back  :  "I  hope  your  trouble  is  over  and  that  things  were  not  as  bad 
as  you  thought  they  might  be."  She  looked  at  him  then,  and  a  little  tremor 
came  into  her  voice  as  she  answered  :  ''The  little  girl  of  whom  I  was  so 
very  fond  died  on   Christmas  day,   Mr.   Shipley." 

The  heart  within  this  big  man's  breast  was  full  of  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy, but  he  never  seemed  able  to  say  just  what  he  wanted  to;  now  hi 
stood  silent  for  more  than  a  minute,  and  after  seeming  to  pull  himself  to- 
gether he  only  managed  to  say,  "I'm  sorry,  it's  too  bad."  But  this  sufifering 
woman  saw  the  honest  face  and  she  knew  well  there  was  real  sympathy 
and  commiseration  in  the  words  he  had  almost  jerked  out  of  him,  and  she 
was  grateful  for  them  and  felt  that  in  time  of  great  need  he  was  one  pf  the,^ 
few  upon  whom  friends  might  rely  for  help  and  active  sympathy. 

When  Markland  came  he  walked  straight  into  the  stenographer's  room, 
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expecting  to  find  Shipley  there,  and  was  greatly  startled  hy  the  awful  pal- 
lor of  the  girl  he  found  seated  there.  He  said  quickly  as  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  her:  "You  ought  not  to  be  here;  you  don't  look  able  to  work,  and 
it  wouldn't  have  mattered  if  you  had  remained  away  a  little  longer.  Rad- 
cliffe  won't  let  you  start  in  this  morning." 

She  either  did  not  sec  the  extended  hand,  or  else  she  did  not  care  lo 
take  it,  but  she  replied  Jo  him  kindly  and  tried  to  seem  cheerful  and  make 
light  of  the  suggestion  that  she  had  need  of  more  rest.  "I  am  very  well 
and  quite  ready  to  take  your  letters  this  morning,"  she  said.  "I  think  Mr. 
Radcliffe  will  not  interfere,   so  if  you  are  ready,   let  us  proceed  please." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  he  replied.  "There's  nothing  till  Mr.  Radcliffe 
gets  down  ;  he  can  start  you  if  he  thinks  fit,  but  upon  my  word  you  look 
worn  out  and  not  at  all  alile  to  be  here.  I  hope  your  trouble  is  at  an  end. 
I  felt  for  you  on  that  morning  and  wished  I  might  be  of  service  to  you." 

She  thanked  him  and  told  him  as  she  had  told  Shipley,  that  the  little 
girl    was   dead. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  when  he  came  in  was  much  touched  by  the  girl's  evident 
effort  to  be  at  her  post.  When  she  heard  his  familiar  step  approaching  the 
door  she  arose  and  went  to  meet  him.  He  took  her  hand  kindly  and  they 
walked  together  back  again  into  her  little  room  where  he  bade  her  seat  her- 
self, assuring  her  that  it  had  been  unnecessary  to  make  so  strong  an  effort 
as  she  was  evidently  making.  She  tried  to  express  her  gratitude  to.  him  for 
the  thoughtfulness  he  had  shown  her  on  the  morning  she  went  away,  and 
for  the  little  token  he  had  sent  her.  She  told  him  she  had  been  called  upon 
to  watch  long  with  a  little  child  for  whom  she  had  tried  to  care ;  that  the 
little  one  had  died,  despite  the  best  possible  medical  skill  and  that  she  was 
now  quite  ready  to  perform  her  duties  as  before. 

"You  don't  look  it,  my  girl,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  looking  long  into 
her  face,  "don't  put  me  in  a  false  position.  If  you  are  unable  to  do  the 
work  now,  don't  try  it.  I  am  not  willing  to  be  the  caiise  of  your  falling  ill. 
I  can  pull  through  for  a  time;  but,  if  you  think  work  will  keep  your  mind 
off  this  trouble  and  that  you'll  be  better  off  here  than  away,  why,  I  won't 
force  you  to  go,  only  understand  me,  that  it  is  not  the  wish  nor  practice  of 
this  house  to  overtax  one  whose  faithfulness  entitles  her  to  every  possible 
consideration ;  andc,"  added  he  in  a  lower  tone,  "I  know  that  what  you've 
had  to  contend  with  involves  considerable  expense.  If  it  is  in  my  power 
to  serve  you  in  this  way  I  shall  be  happy  to  advance  you  any  little  sum 
you  may  require.  You  can  repay  me  at  your  convence.  We  are  sorry  for 
your  distress,"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  seeming  to  think  that  the  "we" 
and  not  the  "I"  was  a  most  happy  thought,  "and  we  should  be  glad,"  he 
continued,  emphasizing  the  "we"  in  a  most  unusual  manner,  "if  we  can  in 
any  way  help  you." 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  her  voice  was  very  unsteady  as  she  an- 
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swered  this  kindly,  courteous  man  of  business. 

■  if  my  work  has  been  satisfactory  to  you  I  am  more  than  glad  to  know 
it.  I  have  come  back  to  it  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  consideration  you  have 
shown  me.  I  know  that  you  would  willingly  indulge  me  if  I  asked  for  more 
rest,  but  it  is  just  as  you  have  said,  I  need  work  to  keep  me  from  dwelling 
upon  those  things  that  I  might  better,  if  it  were  possible,  keep  out  of  my 
mind.  I  think  I  can  manage  without  any  financial  aid,  Mr.  Radcliffe,  but  I 
am  not  sure.  If  I  cannot  I  shall  come  to  you,  and  whether  I  come  or  not, 
I  am  truly  grateful. 

So  the  stenographer  resumed  her  work,  and  if  she  did  not  forget  the 
sorrow  at  her  heart,  she  did  not  allow  it  to  interfere  with  the  discharge  of 
her  daily  duties.  In  her  intercourse  with  such  of  the  clerks  as  were  brought 
into  contact  with  her  there  was  no  change;  the  same  strict  adJierance  to  thft 
business  of  the  day  and  the  same  persistent  unwillingness  to  enter  into  long 
conversation  with  any  of  them  that  had  puzzled  them  before  she  went  away, 
puzzled  them'  now  as  much,  possibly  more  than  ever;  and,  as  is  sure  to  be 
the  case  when  people  are  unable  to  explain  why  things  are  as  they  are,  vari- 
ous theories  and  speculations  were  ventured  upon,  and  the  more  imagina- 
tive and  curious  got  their  heads  together  over  the  matter,  each  contending 
for  his  own  particular  theory  or  notion  so  ardently  that  he  came  in  time  tO 
grow  pretty  well  satisfied  that  he  was  right,  and  so  pitied,  condemned  and 
scoffed  at  or  just  ignored  the  girl  and  her  silent  ways  as  his  particular  spec- 
ulation prompted  him.  Markland,  who  was  with  her  more  than  any  other 
clerk,  and  who  often  saw  expressions  on  her  face  that  the  others,  excepting 
Shipley,  never  saw,  soon  learned  to  pity  her  and  to  respect  her  evident  un- 
willingness to  make  any  difference  in  her  course,  and  from  this  time,  be  it 
recorded,  that  he  scrupulously  avoided  all  discussion  of  the  matter  with  his 
fellow  clerks,  so  that  during  the  long  winter  that  followed  the  girl  was  not 
often  called  upon  to  remind  him  that  the  business  of  the  day  was  all  that 
could  enter  into  their  conversation.  She  fully  appreciated  both  Markland- 
and  Shipley  for  this,  and  while  she  did  not  express  her  thoughts  in  words, 
Markland  soon  noted  that  when  certain  clerks  came  in  to  dictate  letters  the. 
girl  would  seem  annoyed  and  ill  at  east  until  these  had  gone  out,  when  she 
would  look  relieved.  These  things  have  been  dwelt  upon  at  some  length 
here  in  order  that  a  full  appreciation  of  what  is  to  follow  may  be  possible, 
and  because  the  character  of  the  girl  was  shown  at  this  time  in  a  marked 
manner,  giving  promise  of  that  strength  of  purpose  and  utter  obliteration  of 
false  considerations  which  afterwards  accomplished  so  much  and  won  for 
her  the  esteem,  love  and  gratitude  of  those  she  so  greatly  served  in  an  hour 
of   real   peril. 

During  the  wmter  the  growing  intimacy  between  Markland  and  his 
friend  Gorham  began  to  tell  upon  the  former.  His  evenings  with  the  Car- 
lisles  and  with  Florence  Middleton  grew  fewer,  and  he  tried  on  more  thail 
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one  occasion  to  induce  Shipley  to  accompany  him  to  his  haunts  and  bantered 
that  sturdy  stay-at-home  when  he  smilingly- d.ecHned  these  invitations,  de- 
claring that  Shipley  would  be  an  old  man  at  forty  if  he  didn't  take  more 
pleasure  and  vary  the  monotony  of  his  humdrum  existence,  but  the  book- 
keeper would  smile  and  shake  his  head  and  say  he  was  not  made  for  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  that  Marklandi  did  not  seem  to  be  either.  "Your  head 
isn't  always  quite  clear,  old  fellow,"  he  said  on  one  of  these  occasions.  "You 
are  not  seasoned  like  some  of  them  and  I  don't  think  you  get  as  much  real 
pleasure  as  you  try  to  make  yourself  think  you  do  out  of  the  thing."  But 
Harry  laughed  at  him  and  said  he  was  sorry  for  him  and  hoped  he  would 
change  his  mind  some  day  and  that  he,  Markland,  really  felt  much  better 
for  a  little  variety  in  his  life,  in  fact  he  declared  it  was  really  essential,  and 
he  was  very  glad  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  found  so  many  con- 
genial friends  of  his  persuasion. 

It  would  neither  be  edifying  nor  profitable  to  follow  Hairy  Markland 
into  all  the  places  and  amongst  all  the  associates  he  soon  came  to  know ; 
let  it  suffice  that  by  the  time  the  first  roses  were  in  bud  in  the  garden  sur- 
rounding his  old  home  in  the  quiet  little  town  where  his  sister  and  his  good 
friends  dwelt,  a  deep  and  deadly  appetite  had  laid  hold  upon  him,  and  its 
effects  were  becoming  very  visible  to  those  who  saw  him  daily.  If  any  mar- 
vel that  by  June  Harry  Markland  had  grown  to  long  for  the  nights  ere  the 
days  were  well  begun,  that  he  was  firmly  held  by  an  appetite  for  drink  and 
a  desire  for  all  those  so-called  pleasures  which  are  apt  to  accompany  such 
an  appetite,  had  complete  possession  of  him  and  that  all  the  better  influ- 
ences of  his  life  'had  been  so  soon  dispelled,  we  can  say  that  we  have  seen 
the  same  thing  happen  in  even  a  shorter  time  and  have  marvelled  at  it,  as 
we  think  our  readers  may  do,  being  unable  to  understand  how  so  short  a 
contact  with  evil  should  so  readily  overcome  those  years  of  contact  with 
better  things  that  Markland  had  known. 

The  letters  written  by  him,  at  this  time  to  his  sister  were  very  brief, 
and  there  were  other  little  signs  which  rendered  that  sister  very  anxious ; 
the  same  excuse  was  offered  again  and  again  in  his  letters,  "We  are  inordi- 
nately busy,  Kate.  I've  enough  work  for  two  men  in  this  place,  and  the 
more  I  do,  the  more  I  am  expected  to  do."  Sometimes  she  felt  sorry  for 
him  and  tried  to  imagine  him  toiling  incessantly  at  his  work  until  fears 
even  possessed  her  lest  the  task  might  prove  too  great  for  him,  and  at  these 
times  she  would  write  beseeching  him  to  rest  in  the  evenings  and  only  write 
her  the  briefest  of  letters.  "Don't  spend  all  your  time  in  writing  to  me, 
Harry,  it  is  selfish  of  me  to  complain  about  your  short  letters,  1  know,  and 
I  try  hard  not  to  do  it,  but  I  so  want  to  see  you,  dear,  and,  as  that  is  im- 
possible I  can't  help  watching  day  after  day  for  your  letters,  and  wlien  they 
are  very  long  in  coming  I  am  blue  for  days  and  I  can't  help  it."  Then  the 
old  fear  would  come  upon  her  and  she  would  in  other  letters  gently  remind 
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him  of  what  her  one  dread  was.  Whenever  this  happened  Harry  invariably 
wrote  reassuring  letters.  telUng  her  she  must  trust  him  to  keep  himself  out 
of  danger,  telling  her  that  her  foolish  imagination  was  the  bane  of  her  life. 
^'You  don't  understand  such  things,  little  sister,"  he  would  write.  "I  know 
what  I  can  safely  do.  and  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  doubt  me."  Then  af- 
ter one  of  these  letters  she  would  go  quietly  to  her  room  and  the  tears 
would  well  up  in  her  eyes  in  spite  of  her,  and  she  would  write  page  after 
page,  begging  him  to  forgive  her,  and  promising  to  try  to  be  very  happy  and 
patient,  and  to  trust  him  fully:  "but  remember,  Harry,"  she  wrote  in  one 
of  these  penitent  letters,  which  came  to  him  early  in  June,  "if  you,  who  are 
so  dear  to  me.  and  to  whom  I  look  for  such  great  things,  were  to  go  wrong 
it  would  surely  kill  me." 

Harry  Markland  read  these  letters  and  received  many  admonitions  from 
sincere  friends,  but  the  demon  in  human  guise,  whom  he  had  chosen  to  be 
his  friend,  laughed  at  all  these  things  when  Markland  told  him  of  them, 
and,  weak  fool  that  he  was,  Markland  laughed  too,  and  grew  more  reck- 
less each  day  until  in  the  early  part  of  this  same  June  he  received  his  first 
humiliating  rebuke  from  his  employer.  The  thing  came  about  quite  acci- 
dentally and.  as  is  so  often  the  case  much  of  the  unpleasantness  that  fol- 
lowed fell  upon  an  innocent  head. 

{To   be  continued.) 
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"If  I  dinna  see" — and  she  spoke  as  if  this  was  a  matter  of 
doubt  and  she  were  making  a  concession  for  argument's  sake — 
"there's  naebody  in  the  Glen  c^n  hear  like  me.  There's  no  foot- 
step of  a  Drumtochty  man  comes  to  the  door  but  I  ken  his  naine, 
and  there's  no  voice  oot  on  the  road  that  I  canna  tell.  The  birds 
sing  sweeter  to  me  than  to  anybody  else,  and  I  can  hear  them 
cheeping  to  one  another  in  the  bushes  before  they  go  to  sleep.  And 
the  flowers  smell  sweeter  to  me — the  roses  and  the  carnations  and 
the  bonnv  moss  rose — and  I  judge  that  the  oatcake  and  milk  taste 
the  richer  because  I  dinna  see  them.  Na,  na,  ye're  not  to  think 
that  I've  been  ill-treated  by  my  God,  for  if  He  dinna  give  me  ae 
thing  He  gave  me  mony  things  instead. 

"And  mind  ye,  it's  no  as  if  I'd  seen  once  and  lost  my  sight; 
that  micht  ha'  been  a  trial,  and  my  faith  micht  have  failed.  I've 
lost  naething;  my  life  has  been  all  getting." — Ian  JNIacLaren. 
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History  of  the 
Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute 
Washington,  D.  C. 

More  than  six  years  ag-o  the  writer  being  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind  of  Connecticut  and  President  of 
the  Connecticut  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Hartford  Connecticut,  came 
to  this  city,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  International 
Convention  of  Educators  of  the  Blind,  to  secure  desired  legislation  from 
Congress. 

While  here,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  blind  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  At  that  time  there  were  to  be  seen  upon  the  streets 
of  Washington,  blind  persons  from  thirty  to  forty  in  number  appealing 
in  various  ways  to  the  sympathy  of  the  public  for  alms. 

He  learned  also  that  although  Congress  for  more  than  forty  years  had 
maintained  an  Institution  for  the  Deaf  in  this  city,  w-hich  now  represents 
an  investment  of  over  half  a  million  dollars  and  receives  an  annual  appro- 
priation varying  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  dollars,  it  was  content  to 
allow  the  adult  blind  of  the  District  to  beg  upon  the  streets',  thus  confirm- 
ing the  public  in  its  erroneous  opinion  that  blindness  was  a  condition  of 
hopeless  dependence  and  an  excuse  for  mendicancy. 

The  writer  though  blind  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  had  during 
that  time  ascertained  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  hopeless  condition  of  the 
adult  blind  was  due  more  to  their  ignorance  and  the  ignorance  of  the  pub- 
lic than  to  their  blindness,  and  for  ten  years  previous  he  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  his  native  state  demonstrating  that  fact. 

He  very  naturally  was  impelled  to  attempt  to  bring  about  a  different 
state  of  things  in  the  National  Capital.  Calling  upon  the  Commissioners 
he  enlisted  their  sympathy  and  co-operation.  Senators  Hawley  and 
MacMillan  seconded  his  efforts.  At  his  own  private  expense  an  exhibi- 
tion workshop  was  established  in  the  city  and  blind  people  were  brought 
here  temporarily  from  Hartford  to  show  what  could  be  accomplished.  His 
hope  was  not  to  establish  a  home  for  indigent  blind,  who  would  be  cared 
for  whether  they  worked  or  not,  but  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  Insti- 
tution in  Glasgow  Scotland,  which  provided  employment  for  the  adult 
blind,  at  wages  which  enabled  them  to  maintain  themselves  in  their  own 
homes. 

A  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Hawley  which  appropriated  five 
tliousand  dollars,  with  which  to  make    a   showing.        But  before    the  bill 
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was  passed,  the  writer  was  summoned  from  Hartford  to  "Washington  by 
telegram,  to  combat  an  amendment  which  provided  that  the  monej'  appro- 
priated should  be  expended  for  the  support  of  the  indigent  blind  of  the 
District.    This  he  did  successfully. 

Followinsg  the  advice  of  Mr.  McFarland  a  cortjoration  was  organized, 
with  such  men  as  Senator  Hawlev',  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  Bishop  Satterlee, 
the  then  Rector,  but  now  Bishop  Mackay-Smith,  and  other  equally  well 
known  Washingtonians  as  incorporators. 

When  Congress  again  assembled,  the  matter  was  once  more  taken  up 
by  Senators  Hawlej-  and  MacMillan  and  a  bill  was  passed  making  the 
appropriation   payable   directlj'  to  our  corporation. 

A  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Rev.  Dr.  Couden.  Senator 
Hawley  and  the  Hon.  Sidnej-  D.  Perham  to  locate  the  institution,  and  the 
property,  1808  H  St.  N.  W.  wjis  purchased  for  this  purpose,  where  the 
instituion  has  been  maintained  and  is  now  in  active  operation. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Institution  Congress  created  a  Dis- 
tict  Board  of  Charities,  and  the  Secretary-  of  this  Borad  notified  us  that 
our  Institution  was  expected  to  report  to  him.  He  visited  us  and  was 
favorabl3'  impressed  with  our  work.  We  appeared  before  the  members 
of  the  Board,  and  thej-  recommended  a  further  appropriation  to  our  Insti- 
tution, its  Secretar3',  Mr.  Wilson,  himself  preparing  the'  clause  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  District  Bill. 

When  the  bill  passed,  the  clavise  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilson  was  not  in- 
cluded. Inquiry  disclosed  the  fact  that  it  had  disappeared  from  the  files 
of  the  clerk  of  the  committee  having-  the  bill  in  charge. 

Two  3'ears  ago  the  Senate  passed  an  amendment  to  the  House  bill 
appropriating-  S2,5<_)0  to  the  Institution,  but  the  House  was  not  permitted 
to  vote  on  this  amendment,  members  of  the  House  Committee  assigning  as 
a  reason  that  our  Institution  should  be  supported  by  philanthropy-  and 
not  bj'  appropriations  from  Congress. 

In  the  meantime  our  institution  has  struggled  on,  developing  an  entire- 
ly new  industry  for  the  Blind,  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  from  the  States  of  New  York,  Michigan  and  Massachu- 
setts, appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  furnishing  self-sustain- 
ing emploj-ment  for  the  Blind.  These  Commissioners  have  sent  members 
of  their  commissions  to  inspect  our  work. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whetherCongress  can  be  brought  to  the  same  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  blind  as  it  has  for  many  years  shown  for  the  deaf. 

F.    E.    CLEAVELAND.      Secretary. 
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Noted  Men  and  Women  of  the  Past. 


In  the  first  place,  x\mbrose  refused  to  take  part  in  a  religious 
disputation  held  in  the  palace  of  his  enemy— in  any  palace  where 
a  monarch  sat  as  umpire.  The  Church  was  the  true  place  for  a  re- 
ligious controversy,  and  the  umpire,  if  such  were  needed,  should  be 
a  priest  and  not  a  layman.  The  idea  of  temporal  lords  settling  a 
disputed  point  in  theology  seemed  to  him  preposterous.  So,  with 
blended  indignation  and  haughtiness  he  declared  it  was  against  the 
usages  of  the  Church  for  the  laity  to  sit  as  juges  in  theological  dis- 
cussions ;  that  in  all  spiritual  matters  emperors  were  subordinate  to 
bishops,  not  bishops  to  emperors.  Oh!  how  great  is  the  posth- 
umous influence  of  original  heroes!  Contemplate  those  fiery  re- 
monstrances of  Ambrose — the  first  on  record — when  prelates  and 
emperors  contended  for  the  mastery  and  you  will  see  why  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan  is  so  great  a  favorite  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

And  what  was  the  response  of  the  empress,  who  ruled  in  the 
name  of  the  son,  in  view  of  this  disobedience  and  defiance  ?  Chrys- 
ostom  dared  to  reprove  female  vices;  he  did  not  rebel  against  im- 
perial power.  But  Ambrose  raised  an  issue  with  his  sovereign. 
And  this  angrv  sovereign  sent  forth  her  soldiers  to  eject  Ambrose 
from  the  city.  The  haughty  and  insolent  priest  should  be  exiled, 
should  be  imprisoned,  should  die.  Shall  he  be  permitted  to  dis- 
obev  an  imperial  command?  Where  would  then  be  the  imperial 
authority — a  mere  shadow  in  an  age  of  anarchy. 

Ambrose  did  not  oppose  force  by  force.  His  warfare  was  not 
carnal  but  spiritual.  He  would  not,  if  he  could,  have  braved  the 
soldiers  of  the  government  by  rallying  his  adherents  in  the  streets. 
That  would  have  been  a  mob,  a  sedition,  a  rebellion. 

But  he  seeks  the  shelter  of  his  church  and  prays  to  Almighty 
God.  And  his  friends  and  admirers — the  people  to  whom  he 
preached,  to  whom  he  was  an  oracle — also  followed  him  to  the 
sanctuary.  The  church  is  crowded  with  his  adherents,  but  they 
are  unarmed.     Their  trust  is  not  in  the  armor  of  Gohath.  nor  even 
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in  the  sling  of  David,  but  in  the  power  which  protected  Daniel  in 
the  lions'  den.  The  soldiers  are  armed  and  they  surround  the  spa- 
cious basilica,  the  form  which  the  church  then  assumed.  And 
yet  though  they  surround  the  church  in  battle  array  they  dare  not 
force  the  doors — they  dare  not  enter.  Why?  Because  the 
church  had  become  a  sacred  place.  It  was  consecrated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehova.  The  soldiers  were  afraid  of  the  wrath  of  God 
more  than  of  the  wrath  of  Faustina  or  Valentinian.  What  do 
you  see  in  this  fact?  You  see  how  religious  ideas  had  permeated 
the  minds  even  of  soldiers.  They  were  not  strong  enough  or 
brave  enough  to  iight  the  ideas  of  their  age.  WHiy  did  not  the 
troops  of  Louis  XVI  defend  the  Bastile?  They  were  strong 
enough ;  its  cannon  could  have  demolished  the  whole  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine.  Alas !  The  soldiers  who  defended  that  fortress  had 
caught  the  ideas  of  the  people.  They  fraternized  with  them,  rath- 
er than  with  the  government ;  they  were  afraid  of  opposing  the 
ideas  which  shook  France  to  its  centre.  So  the  soldiers  of  the 
imperial  government  at  ]Milan,  converted  to  the  ideas  of  Christian- 
ity, or  sympathizing  with  them,  or  afraid  of  them,  dared  not  as- 
sail the  church  to  which  Ambrose  fled  for  refuge.  Behold  in  this 
fact  the  majestic  power  of  ideas  when  they  reach  the  people. 

But  if  the  soldiers  dared  not  attack  Ambrose  and  his  followers 
in  a  consecrated  place,  they  might  starve  him  out  or  frighten  him 
into  a  surrender.  At  this  point  appears  the  intrepidity  of  the 
Christian  hero.  Day  after  day  and  night  after  night  the  bishop 
maintained  his  post.  The  time  was  spent  in  religious  exercises. 
The  people  listened  to  exhortation ;  they  prayed ;  they  sang  psalms. 
Then  was  instituted,  amid  that  long-protracted  chant  of  Ambrose, 
which  afterwards,  modified  and  simplified  by  Pope  Gregory  be- 
came the  great  attraction  of  religious  worship  in  all  the  cathedrals 
and  abbeys  and  churches  of  Europe  for  more  than  one  thousand 
years.  It  was  true  congregational  singing,  in  which  all  took  part ; 
simple  and  religious  as  the  songs  of  Methodists,  both  to  drive  away 
fear  and  ennui,  and  fortify  the  soul  by  inspiring  melodies — not 
artistic  music  borrowed  from  the  opera  and  oratorio,  and  sung  by 
four  people  in  a  distant  loft,  for  the  amusement  of  rich  pewholders 
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of  a  fashionable  congregation,  and  calculated  to  make  it  forget 
truths  which  the  preacher  has  declared ;  but  more  like  the  hymns 
and  anthems  of  the  son  of  Jesse,  when  sung  by  a  whole  synagogue 
making  the  vaulted  roof  and  lofty  pillars  of  medivaeel  church  re- 
echo the  pseans  of  the  transported  worshippers. 

At  last  there  were  signs  of  rebellion  among  the  soldiers.  The 
new  spiritual  power  was  felt,  even  among  them.  They  were  tired 
of  their  work ;  they  hated  it,  since  Ambrose  was  representative  of 
ideas  that  claimed  obedience  no  less  than  the  temporal  powers. 
The  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  were,  in  fact,  arrayed  against 
each  other — an  unarmed  clergy,  declaring  principles,  against  an 
armed  soldiery  with  swords  and  lances.  What  an  unequal  fight! 
Why  the  very  weapons  of  the  soldier  are  in  defense  of  ideas.  The 
soldier  himself  is  very  strong  in  defense  of  universally  recognized 
principles,  like  law  and  government,  whose  servant  he  is.  In  the 
case  of  Ambrose  it  was  the  supposed  law  of  God  against  the  laws 
of  man.  What  soldier  dares  to  fight  against  Omnipotence,  if  he 
believed  at  all  in  the  God  to  whom  he  is  personally  responsible  as 
he  is  to  a  ruler? 

Ambrose  thus  remained  the  victor.  The  empress  was  de- 
feated. But  she  was  a  woman,  and  had  persistency ;  she  had  no 
intention  of  succumbing  to  a  priest,  and  that  priest  her  subject. 
With  subtle  dexterity  she  would  change  the  mode  of  attack,  not 
relinquish  the  fight.  She  sought  to  compromise.  She  promised 
to  molest  Ambrose  no  more  if  he  would  allow  one  church  for  the 
Arians.  If  the  powerful  metropolitan  would  concede  that,  he 
might  return  to  his  palace  in  safety ;  she  would  withdraw  the  sol- 
diers. But  this  he  refused.  Not  one  church,  declared  he,  should 
the  detractors  of  our  Lord  possess  in  the  city  over  which  he  pre- 
sided as  bishop.  The  government  might  take  his  revenues,  might 
take  his  life,  but  fie  would  be  true  to  his  cause.  With  his  last 
breath  he  would  defend  the  Church,  and  the  doctrines  on  which 
it  rested. 

The  angry  empress  then  renewed  her  attack  more  fiercely. 
She  commanded  the  troops  to  seize  by  force  one  of  the  churches 
of  the  city  for  the  use  of  the  Arians ;  and  the  bishop  was  celebrat- 
ing the  sacred  mysteries  on  Palm  Sunday  when  news  was  brought 
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to  him  of  this  outrag^e — of  this  encroachment  on  the  episcopal  au- 
thority. The  whole  city  was  thrown  into  confusion.  Every  man 
armed  himself,  some  siding  with  the  empress,  and  with  the  bishop. 
The  magistrates  were  in  despair  since  they  could  not  maintain  law 
and  order.  To  whom  l.e  replied,  in  substance :  "What  is  that  to 
me?  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  I  will  not  interfere  in 
civil  matters.  The  responsibility  of  maintaining  order  in  the 
streets  does  net  rest  en  me,  but  on  you.  See  you  to  that.  It  is 
only  by  prayer  that  i  am  strong." 

Again  the  furious  empress — baffled,  not  conquered — ordered 
the  soldiers  to  seize  the  person  of  Ambrose  in  his  church.  But 
they  were  terror-stricken.  Seize  the  minister  of  Omnipotence! 
It  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  They  refused  to  obey.  They  sent 
word  to  the  imperial  palace  that  they  would  only  take  possession 
of  the  church  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  emperor  (who  was 
controlled  by  his  mother)  should  abandon  Arianism.  How  angry 
must  have  been  the  court !  Soldiers  not  only  disobedient,  but  au- 
daciously dictating  in  matters  of  religion !  But  this  treason  on  the 
part  of  the  defenders  of  the  throne  was  a  very  serious  matter.  The 
court  now  became  alarmed  in  its  turn.  And  this  alarm  was  in- 
creased when  the  officers  of  the  palace  sided  with  the  bishop.  'T 
perceive,"  said  the  crestfallen  and  defeated  monarch,  and  in  words 
of  bitterness,  "that  I  am  only  the  shadow  of  an  emperor,  to  whom 
you  dare  dictate  my  religious  belief." 

A^'alentinian  was  at  last  aroused  to  a  sense  of  his  danger.  He 
might  be  dragged  from  his  throne  and  assassinated.  He  saw  that 
his  throne  was  undermined  by  a  priest  who  used  only  these  sim- 
ple words :  "A  rebellious  mob,  an  indignant  court,  a  superstitious 
soldiery,  and  angry  factions  compelled  to  recall  his  guards."  It 
was  a  g-reat  triumph  for  the  archbishop.  Face  to  face  he  had  de- 
feated the  emperor.  The  temporal  power  had  yielded  to  the  spir- 
itual. Six  hundred  years  before  Henry  IV  stooped  to  beg  the  fa- 
vor and  forg-iveness  of  Hildebrand  at  the  fortress  of  Canossa,  the 
state  had  conceded  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  in  person  of  the 
fearless  Ambrose. 

John  Lord,  LL.  D. 
(To  be  continMcd.) 
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Public  Opinion  and  Current  Comment. 


PREPARING  FOR  PEACE. 
The  arrangements   for  the  peace   conference  between  Russia 
and  Japan  have  been  making  steady  progress.     There  was  some 
difficulty  at  first  in   agreeing  upon   a  place   of  meetmg.     Russia 
would  have  preferred  Paris,  but  that,  of  course,  was  emphatically 
vetoed  bv  Japan.     President  Roosevelt's  choice  was  The  Hague 
and  that  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  Russia,  but  Japan  decided 
that  no  place  in  Europe  would  do.     Finally  both  powers  agreed 
upon  Washington,  and  the  American  Capital  will  therefore  be  the 
scene  of  the  most  momentous  diplomatic  negotiations  of  our  time. 
Not  onlv  Russia  and  Japan,  but  all  the  powers  of  the  world  are 
concerned  with  the  questions  at  issue.     It  is  understood  that  Eng- 
land and  America  have  used  their  influence  with  Japan  to  keep 
her  demands  within  limits  which  Russia  could  consider,  and  that 
France  has  exerted  the  strongest  possible  pressure  upon  Russia  to 
make  peace  in  the  East  in  order  that  she  may  cease  to  be  a  cipher 
in  European  politics.     Meanwhile  the  armies  in   Manchuria  have 
continued  military  operations.     Oyama  has  extended  his  lines  m 
the  familiar  Japanese  crescent  formation  until  they  are  nearly  or 
quite  -n  position  to  close  upon  the  Russian  line  of  retreat,     Along 
the  railway  that  formed  the  Russian  line  of  retreat  after  the  battle 
of  Mukden  the  Japanese  advanced  on  June  ii  twenty  miles  beyond 
the  point  twenty  miles  north  of  Tiding  at  which  they  had  halted 
three  months    before,  and  on  the  15th  and  i6th  they  pushed  for- 
ward ten  miles  further.     In  a  series  of  engagements  on  the  i6th 
the  Russian  advanced  cavalry  forces  were  defeated  and  forced  to 
retire.  ■ 
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If  the  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things,  that  lack  of  in- 
terest in  any  person  shows  a  strange  deadness,  the  present  time 
seems  especially  rich  in  incidents  to  think  about.  The  perform- 
ances of  the  Japanese  alone  furnish  food  sufificient  for  extensive 
contemplation.  General  Nogi's  statement  to  a  friend  that  his  great 
loss  of  men  and  time  inclined  him  to  believe  there  must  have  been 
some  error  in  his  campaign  before  Port  Arthur  was  probably  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  simple  truth.  If  it  was  anything  related  to 
a.  pose,  it  would  be  an  advisable  kind  of  pose  to  imitate.  The  Jap- 
anese have  been  called  an  imitative  people.  In  the  past  they 
learned  many  things  from  China.  In  the  last  thirty  years  they 
have  learned  from  Europe  and  America,  assuredly,  but  learning  is 
hardly  to  be  called  imitation  when  it  results  in  the  necessity  of  the 
original  teacher's  going  to  his  pupil's  school.  The  ancient  Ro- 
mans were  noted  for  the  avidity  with  which  they  adopted  and  im- 
proved whatever  they  found  of  value  in  the  methods  of  people 
whom  they  conquered,  and  Montesquieu  puts  this  habit  at  the  foun- 
dation of  Roman  greatness.  One  of~the  most  familiar  bits  of  his- 
tory is  that  Rome  learned  from  Carthage  how  to  construct  the  gal- 
leys with  which  she  ultimately  defeated  her.  Not  in  military  mat- 
ters only,  but  wherever  we  can  improve,  by  all  means  let  us  imi- 
tate. 


CUBA  LIBRE'S  HERO  GONE. 

General  Maximo  Gomez  died  at  Havana  in  the  evening  of 
June  17.  Only  the  day  before  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  giving 
him  $100,000  as  a  testimonial  of  gratitude,  and  a  check  for  the 
amount  was  taken  to  his  house  on  the  day  of  his  death.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic  he  had  fought  to  establish  was  at  his  bedside 
just  before  the  end.  From  Cabanas  fortress,  in  which  he  might 
have  occupied  a  dungeon  if  he  had  been  caught  eight  years  ago,  a 
mourning  gun  sounded  every  half-hour  through  the  next  day,  and 
his  body  lay  in  state  in  the  principal  salon  of  the  palace  once  occu- 
pied by  Weyler.  Congress  in  special  session  voted  that  there 
should  be  a  three-day  period  of  mourning  until  the  funeral,   for 
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which  it  appropriated  $15,000,  and  that  all  public  business  should 
"be  suspended  during-  this  time.  The  whole  population  abandoned 
itself  to  grief.  With  all  his  hardships  and  dangers,  Gomez  lived 
to  the  remarkable  age  of  eighty-two.  Although  revered  as  the 
hero  of  Cuban  liberty,  he  was  a  native  of  Santo  Domingo.  In  his 
youth  he  served  in  the  Spanish  army,  but  he  spent  thirteen  years  of 
his  later  life  in  arms  against  Spanish  rule.  He  fought  through 
both  the  great  Cuban  revolutions— the  Ten  Years'  War  from  1868 
to  1878,  and  the  final  revolt  of  i895-'98. 


Fewer  long  runs  than  usual  marked  the  past  dramatic  season, 
which  was  therefore  ■  reckoned  by  the  managers  an  unsuccessful 
one.  If,  however,  it  marked  only  the  increasing  difficulty  of  rely- 
ing entirely  on  plays  that  will  run  well  a  year  or  more,  there  is 
evidently  a  silver  lining.  The  great  popular  dramatic  successes 
were  three.  "The  Music  Master"  was  a  conventional  and  safely 
constructed  play  of  sentiment  acted  with  rare  distinction  by  David 
Warfield.  "The  College  Widow"  succeeded  through  the  vivacity 
that  is  so  large  a  part  of  George  Ade's  gift.  "Leah  Kleschna" 
verged  on  melodrama,  but  had  much  strength  of  plot  and  situa- 
tion, and  had  the  best  ensemble  acting  of  the  season,  as  Mrs. 
Fiske's  productions  are  likely  to  have.  These  three  successes  were 
all  American,  and  the  desire  to  secure  plays  of  American  author- 
ship is  obviously  on  the  increase.  The  splendid  Shakespeare  pro- 
ductions of  Miss  Marlowe  and  Mr.  Sothern  were  a  brilliant  epi- 
sode of  the  season,  and  the  experiment  is  fortunately  to  be  con- 
tinued. Most  of  the  plays  that  failed,  including  works  by  as  well- 
known  authors  as  Pinero  and  Zangwill,  deserved  their  fate,  but  it 
would  have  been  more  to  the  credit  of  our  public  if  "Business  Is 
Business"  had  been  more  enthusiastically  welcomed,  and  if  "A 
Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon"  had  attracted  larger  audiences.  Ibsen 
came  off  well,  with  Mrs.  Fiske's  "Hedda  Gabler"  a  marked  suc- 
cess, and  "When  We  Dead  Awake"  and  "A  Doll's  House"  doing 
better  than  the  circumstances  would  have  led  us  to  expect.  Shaw 
continued  his  conquest  of  a  general  hearing  in  America.     "London 
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Assurance,"  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  and  "Trilby"  marked  a 
growing  habit  of  filHng  the  later  months  with  old  plays  revived. 
The  discriminating  theatre-goer,  on  the  whole,  had  rather  better 
treatment  than  usual,  although  he  was  by  no  means  catered  to  ex- 
travagantly. 


Some  readers  complain  if  a  story  ends  in  tragedy,  while  oth- 
ers are  like  the  racy  gentleman  from  San  Francisco,  who  says 
that  what  arouses  his  "contempt  and  disgust  is  the  refusal  of  the 
mass  to  accept  vigorous  and  true  literature,  but  to  whine  for  tiap- 
doodle."  Literary  judgment  is  less  divided  than  popular  opinion, 
although  an  exchange  of  expert  views  on  the  world's  best  stories 
would  be  notable  for  diversity.  A  collection  now  lying  on  our  desk 
offers  many  points  of  interest.  It  is  the  one,  in  several  volumes, 
published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  and  edited  by  Hamilton  Ma- 
bie  and  Lionel  Strachey.  Translations  of  French,  German,  and 
Italian  stories  are  included,  but  something  like  one-half  are  Eng- 
lish or  American.  Dickens  is  given  one,  "Trial  for  Murder;'* 
Hawthorne  two,  "The  Great  Carbuncle"  and  "The  Minister's  Black 
Veil;"  Foe  two,  "The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum"  and  "The  Murders 
in  the  Rue  Morgue ;"  Washington  Irving  two,  "The  Spectre  Bride- 
groom" and  "Providence  and  the  Guitar;"  Bret  Harte  and  Steven- 
son, "The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat"  and  "Markheim;  Kipling  two, 
"Without  Benefit  of  Clergy"  and  "The  Man  Who  Would  be 
King."  Copyright,  the  disposition  of  publishers,  and  other  con- 
siderations, of  course,  have  their  influence  on  such  a  choice.  George 
Eliot  conies  in  with  "The  Lifted  Veil,"  Charles  Reade  with  "Real- 
ity," Scott  with  "Wandering  Willie's  Tale,"  Thackery.  with  "Den- 
nis Haggerty's  Wife."  The  high  value  of  part  of  Miss  Wilkins' 
work  is  recognized  with  "The  Wind  in  the  Rose-Bush,"  Barrie 
has  "T'Nowhead's  Bell,"  and  Hale's  "The  Man  Without  a  Coun- 
try" is  included.  Taking  it  altogether,  both  for  stories  in  English 
and  for  translations,  these  eight  little  volumes  offer  an  excellent 
collection. 
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LITEARY   FINDINGS 


"MRS.  ESSINGTON"  propounds  the  momentous  question:: 
To  marry  or  not  to  marry  a  young  musician,  hopelessly  poor,  wh» 
is  ten  years  her  junior  and  whose  love-loyalty  is  founded  on  the 
prop  she  has  been  to  his  ambition.  Of  course  the  question  does 
not  press  for  an  answer  until  the  man,  who  makes  a  four  days'  ad- 
mirable fight  for  his  loyalty,  finds  himself  attracted  to  a  splendid 
girl  whose  soul  yet  sleepeth.  Miss  Essington  and  her  lover — he 
is  all  of  that — spend  a  week  at  a  country  house  on  the  Californis 
coast,  and  the  bravery  of  two  essentially  fine  people  under  the 
harassment  of  conventional  restrictions  is  well,  even  beautifully 
wrought  out.  The  love  motive  is  treated  with  delicate  insight,  with 
a  noble  sympathy;  one  would  say  it  is  "a  tender  love  story"  if  the 
adjective  had  not  been  worked  over  time.  The  woman  herself 
maintains  a  poise,  a  sanity,  a  certain  sweet,  round  stamina  of  char- 
acter that  is  essentially  beautiful.  The  accessions,  "local  color" 
character  foils  and  scenery,  are  well  managed  and  kept  in  proper 
bounds,  "Mrs.  Essington"  is  a  charming  little  study,  so  well  con- 
ceived, so  well  handled  as  to  be  remarkable.     (The  Century  Co.) 


"MAN  LIMITLESS"  is  a  book  which  contains  a  series  of  pa- 
pers that  fit  the  title  admirably.  In  this  series  the  writer  speaks 
largely  from  his  own  experiences,  which  include  the  broadest  study 
of  modern  metaphysics,  combined  with  deep  research  in  psychic 
phenomena,  and  shows  himself  perfectly  familiar  with  the  latest 
investigations  of  philosophers  along  these  lines.  The  authoc, 
though  a  busy  lawyer,  is  well  known  both  as  an  author  and  a  lec- 
turer on  advanced  metaphysics  of  the  present  age.  He  has  also  de- 
voted much  time  and  research  to  the  mystic,  and  brings  from  that 
field  a  wealth  of  facts  that  admirably  fit  him  as  the  author  of  this 
work.  In  a  concise  way,  he  gives  the  result  of  his  investigations, 
and  opens  the  minds  of  his  readers  to  a  broader  comprehension  of 
man  and  his  possibilities  than  any  other  work  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.     (R.  F.  Fenno  Co.) 

— The  Bibliophile. 
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Helen  Keller's  Plea 

Famous  Blind  Girl  Speaks  for  Others  Afflicted. 

Asks  That  Those  Stricken   Be  Given  an  Opporlonity 
to  Earn  their  own  Living. 

Reprinted  from  the  *«Washmgtou  Star.'* 

Helen  Keller,  undoubtedl}-  the  most  remarkable  modern  example  of  the 
possibilities  of  eduction,  who  almost  from  birth  has  been  blind  and  deaf 
yet  who  has  passed  with  the  highest  honors  nearly  through  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege, has  entered  the  lists  to  appeal  for  help  for  the  blind  family  of  which 
she  is  a  member.  She  does  not  ask  for  them  alms,  but  that  they  be  taught 
self-supporting  trades  or  professions,  so  that  instead  of  being  a  burden 
on  the  community  ana  a  sorrow  to  themselves,  they  may  be  happy  in  the 
ability  to  earn  their  own  livings  and  content  that  the3^  are  useful  members 
of  the  social  scheme.      In  a  recent  address  on  the  subject  Miss  Keller   said: 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  gives  us  another  opportunity  to 
discuss  among  ourselves  and  to  present  to  the  public  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  adult  blind,  and  I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity. 

This  question  of  helping  the  blind  to  support  themselves  has  ^been  near 
to  mj'  heart  for  manj' j'ears,  since  long  before  the  forfnation  of  th  s  societ3^ 
All  I  have  learned  on  the  subject  in  the  books    I  have  read  I  have    stored 
up  in  my  mind  against  the  day  when  I  should  be  able  to  turn  it  to  the  use 
of  mj'  blind  fellows.      That  day  has  come. 

It  IS  true  I  am  still  an  undergraduate  and  I  have  not  had  time  to  study 
the  problems  of  the  blind  so  deeply  as  I  will  some  daj'.  I  have  however, 
thought  about  these  probems,  and  I  know  that  the  time  is  ripe,  nay,  has 
long  been  ripe,  to    provide  for  the  adult    blind  the  means  of  self-support. 

The  blind  are  in  three  classes:  first,  blind  children  who  need  a  com- 
mon school  education;  second,  the  aged  and  infirm  blind  ,who  need  to  be 
tenderly  cared  for;   third,  the  able-bodied  blind,  who  ought  to  work. 

For  the  third  class,  healthy  adult  blind  nothing  adequate  has  been 
done.  They  do  not  want  to  go  to  school  and  read  books.  They  do  not 
want  to  be  fed  and  clothed  and  housed  by  other  people.  They  want  to 
work  and  support  themselves.  The  betterment  of  this  class  is  the  object 
of  our  asspciation.  "VVe  ask  that  the  adult  blind  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  earn  their  own  living.  We  do  not  approve  any  system  to  pauperize 
them.  We  are  not  asking  for  them  a  degrading  pension  or  the  abstract 
glories  of  a  higher  education.  We  want  them  apprenticed  to  trade, 
and  we  want  some  organized  method  of  helping  them  to  positions  after 
Tthey  have  learned  these  trades. 
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Consider  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  from  their  own  point  of  view.  What  sort  of  citi- 
zens are  they  now?  They  are  a  public  or  a  private  burden,  a  bad  debt, 
an  object  of  pitying  charity,  an  economic  loss.  What  we  ask  for  them  in 
-the  name  of  christian  philanthropy',  we  ask  equally  on  the  ground  of  eco- 
nomic good  sense.  At  present  the  adult  blind  form  a  large  class  who  are 
unremunerative  and  unprofitable. 

Such  they  are  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  thoughtful  citizen.  What 
are  they  from  their  point  of    view? 

Not  merely  are  they  blind— that  can  be  borne— but  they  live  in  idleness 
which  is  the  cruelist,  least  bearable  misery  that  can  be  laid  upon  the  hu- 
man heart.  No  anguish  is  keener  than  the  sense  of  helplessness  and  self- 
condemnation  which  overwhelms  them  when  they  find  every  avenue  to  ac- 
tivity -ind  usefulness  closed  to  them.  If  they  have  been  to  school,  their 
very  education  makes  their  sorrow  keener,  because  they  know  all  the  more 
deeply  what  they  have  lost.  They  sit  with  folded  hands  as  the  weary 
days  drag  by.  They  remember  the  faces  they  used  to  see,  and  the  objects 
of  delight  which  made  life  good  to  live,  and  above  all  they  dream  of  work 
that  is  more  satisfying  than  all  the  learning,  all  the  pleasures  gained  by 
man,  work  that  unites  the  world  in  friendly  association,  cheers  solitude 
and  is  the  "balm  of  hurt  minds."  They  sit  in  darkness,  thinking  with 
pain  of  the  past  and  with  dread  of  the  future  that  promises  no  alleviation 
of  their  suffering.  They  think  until  they  can  think  no  more,  and  some  of 
them  become  morbid.  The  monotony  and  lonliness  of  their  lives  is  con- 
ceivable only  to  those  who  have  similar  deprivations.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  the  blind  who  are  taught.  Yet  I  used  to  feel  unhappy  many 
times,  because  it  seemed  as  if  my  limitation  would  prevent  me  from  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  world.  Never  did  my  heart  ache  more 
than  when  I  thought  I  was  not  fit  to  be  a  useful  member  of  society.  Now 
I  have  found  abundant  work,  and  I  ask  for  no  other  blessedness. 

I  have  talked  with  blind  students  at  the  institutions  for  the  blind,  and 
I  remember  the  distress  and  perplexity  with  which  they  considered  how 
they  should  shift  for  themselves  when  tliey  graduated.  Many  of  them  left 
•school  only  to  go  back  to  poor,  bare  homes  where  they  could  find  no  means 
of  self-support.  For  seven,  ten,  or  fourteen  years  they  live  in  the  midst  of 
refined  surroundings;  they  enjoy  good  books,  good  music,  and  the  society 
of  cultivated  people.  When  their  school  days  are  over,  they  return  to 
homes  and  conditions  which  they  have  outgrown.  The  institution  that  has 
educated  them  forgets  them,  unless  perchance  they  have  sufficient  ability 
to  fight  their  life-battle  single-handed  and  come  out  victorious.  Institu- 
tions are  proud  of  successful  graduates. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  failures.  What  benefit  do  the  graduates  who  fail 
in  the  struggle  of  adult  lite  derive  from  an  education  which  has  not  been  of 
a  kind  to  be  turned  to  practical  account?  From  an  economic  point  of 
view   has  the   money  invested   in  that  education  been  invested  wisely?      To 
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teach  Latin  and  Greek  and  hig-her  mathematics  to  blind  pupils,  and 
not  to  teach  them  to  earn  their  bread,  is  to  build  entirely  of  stucco  without 
stone  to  the  walls  or  rafters  to  the  roof.  I  have  received  letters  from  edu- 
cated blind  people,  who  repeat  the  cry  "give  us  work,  or  we  perish,"  and 
their  despair  lies  heavy  on  my  heart.  It  is  diflficult  to  get  satisfactory 
statistics  about  the  blind  after  thej-  graduate  from  institutions  where  Ihey 
received  a  book  education.  It  is  still  harder  to  get  information  about  the 
blind  who  have  lost  their  sight  when  they  are  too  old  to  go  to  existing  ir  sti- 
utions.  But  it  is  evident  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  blind  now  sup- 
port themselves.  Mr.  William. B.  Wait  of  the  New  York  institution  for 
the  blind  says  less  than  eight  per  cent  of  the  entire  bl'ud  population  of 
the  United  States,  even  those  who  have  been  to  schools  for  the  blind  are  self- 
supporting. 

Surely  it  is  only  an  accidental  division  which  has  left  one  side  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  where  Dr.  Howe  placed  it,  and  has  left  the  other 
side  in  the  dark.  In  spirit,  all  aspects  of  the  education  of  the  blind  are 
one,  and  we  can  be  sure  that  Dr.  Howe,  had  he  lived,  would  have  been 
the  leader  of  the  movement,  in  which  we  are  doing  our  little  best.  Indeed 
believe  that  long  ago  he  would  have  rendered  our  labors  unnecessary.  Let 
us  gratefully  and  lovingl}'  render, in  company  with  those  who  survive  him, 
the  honor  that  is  his  due.  But  since  he  is  dead  and  cannot  lead  us,  let  us 
push  forward,  guided  by  what  light  we  have.  Wisdom  did  not  die  with 
Solomon. 

All  knowledge  about  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  blind  did  not  die 
with  Dr.  Howe.  There  is  much  to  do  which  he  did  lot  live  to  achieve, 
or  it  may  even  be,  which  he  had  not  thought  of. 

The  important  fact  remains  that  nothing  of  consequence  has  been  done 
for  the  adult  blind  since  Dr.  Howe's  day.  It  was  he  who  established  a  work- 
shop for  the  blind  in  South  Boston,  in  connection  with  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion, and  that   remains  much  as  he  left  it. 

He  who  is  content  with  what  has  been  done  is  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
progress. 

UP!  UP!  Something  must  be  done.  We  have  delayed  too  long.  If  you 
want  to  know  how  much  too  long  we  have  delayed,  listen  to  what  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon  said  recently  at  the  i'.stitution  for  the  blind  in  Bradford, 
England.  Speaking  of  a  time  thirty  years  ago,  he  said:  "The  work- 
house and  the  charity  of    the  passer  by  were  the   only  hope  for  the    blind. 

All  that  has  been  changed.  The  blind  have  been  taught  useful  occu- 
pations, "he  saj's,  "and  have  been  enabled  in  many  cases  to  earn  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  themselves  in  comfort,  so  that  it  has  come  to  be  a  reproach 
that  a  blind  man  or  woman  should  beg  in  the  streets,  "This  is  ihs 
change  in  England  in  thirtj'  years. 

What  shall  we  do? 

There  are  two  things  to  *do  which  work  together  and  become  one.  First, 
let  the  state  establish  by  an  adequate  appropriation  an  agency  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  blind 
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At  the  head  of  it  should  be  a  competent  man,  whase  sole  duty  should 
be  to  study  all  occupations  in  which  the  blind  can  engage,  exhibit  the 
work  of  the  blind,  to  advise  and  encourage  them,  and  to  bring  employers 
and  blind  emploj-ees  together  without  expense  to  either.  This  bureau 
s  lould  do  for  the  blind  what  is  done  by  the  employment  tu;eau  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Blind  association  in  England.  To  every  blind  person 
should  be  given  opportunit}'  to  serve  an  industrial  apprenticeship. 

Suppose  at  the  age  of  thirty  a  man  looses  his  sight. and  that  means  that 
he  must  give  up  his  work  let  us  say  as  a    salesman  in  a  drj'    goods  house. 

He  goes  to  the  nearest  industrial  bureau  for  the  blind.  The  agent  knows 
every  occupation  that  it  is  possible  for  a  blind  man  to  engage  in,  and  he 
tells  this  man  that  the  best  occupation  near  his  home  is  running  a  machine 
of  a  certain  kind.  The  man  then  goes  to  the  industrial  school  for  the  blind 
and  learns  to  run  the  machine;  in  other  words  he  serves  an  apprenticeship 
in  a  free  state  school,  and  incidentall}'  learns  the  other  things  which  a  blinp 
man  must  learn  in  order  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new  condition  of  his  lifef 
that  is,  he  gets  the  experience  of  being  blind.  At  the  end  of  the  apprentice- 
ship the  agent,  knowing  what  he  can  do,  goes  to  the  manufacturer  and  asks 
that  he  give  the  man  a  chance.  The  agent  stands  behind  the  man  during 
his  period  of  probation  until  the  employer  is  convinced  that  his  blind  work- 
man understands  his  business. 

Am  I  dreaming  dreams?  It  is  no  untried  experiment.  It  is  being 
•done  in  Great  Britain.  Remember  that  to  educate  a  blind  man  so  that  he 
becomes  a  competent  workman  is  no  magical  and  mysterious  process.  A 
blind  man  can  do  nothing  less  and  nothing  more  than  what  a  person  with 
five  senses  can  do,  minus  what  can  be  done  only  with  the  eye.  Remem- 
ber, too,  that  when  a  man  loses  his  sight  he  does  not  know  himself  what 
he  can  do.      He  needs  some  one  of  experience  to  advise  him.  Once  the 

people  learn  what  should  be  done,  we  need  not  fear  that  those  whose  au- 
thority is  law  and  those  whose  authoritj'  is  loving  charity  will  neglect  the 
sacred  duty  to  raise  the  adult  blind  from  dependence  to  self-respecting 
citizenship.  Therefore  I  have  complete  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
our  cause. 

—Star's  Editorial  Comment. 

What  Miss  Keller  recommends  toward  bettering  the  condition  of  the  blind 
is  what  is  being  accomplished  at  the  present  moment  by  the  Columbia  P0I3'- 
technic  Institute  for  the  Blind  of  this  cit)'.  Although  small  in  comparis- 
on with  what  are  the  hopes  of  Miss  Keller  for  the  future,  this  institution 
is  rapidl3'  moving  onward  and  the  hopes  of  its  founders  -  that  it  will  e- 
ventually  prove  the  means  of  freeing  from  dependence  upon  charity  the 
great  majoritj'  of  the  blind —  are  well  founded. 
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Special    Notice 

To  all  who  may  feel  a  kindly  interest  in  the  efforts  of  the  blind  to  es- 
cape the  burden  of  an  idle  and  dependent  life  and  become  useful  and  self- 
sustaining'. 

The  blind  people  who  have  labored  long  and  have  made  man}'  sacrifices 
to  establish  a  national  institution  devoted  to  their  interests  appeal  to  you- 
to  extend  to  them  a  helping  hand  by  j-our  patronage.  The  Columbia  Poly- 
technic Institute  for  the  Blind  of  Washington,  D.  C,  teaches  and  em- 
ploys blind  people  to  operate  typesetting  machines,  print,  fold,  stitch  and 
bind  books,  and  periodicals.  They  cannot  hope  to  be  employed  for  some- 
time to  come  in  printing  establishments  conducted  by  the  seeing,  and 
therefore  ask  you  to  purchase  the  product  of  their  industry  by  subscrib- 
ing to  a  magazine  published  b}^  them  upon  the  success  of  which  depends 
the  realization  of  their  hopes  to  establish  and  extend  the  work  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

This  magazine,  entitled  "Talks.  Tales  and  Public  Opinion,"  is  a 
clean,  wholesome,  instructive  and  entertaining  monthly  at  one  dollar  per 
year.  If  you  do  not  feel  able  to  comply  with  this  request,  will  you  not  let 
us  send  you  a  copy  of  "A  Rift  in  the  Cloud",  with  the  understanding  that 
you  are  to  pay  a  penny  a  day,  in  postage  stamps  to  the  institution, 
while  you  hold  it,  and  then  pass  it  on  to  a  friend  who  will  do  likewise. 

The  author  has  sought  in  this  story  to  accomplish  in  a  measure  for  the 
cause  of  the  blind  what  the  author  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  accomplished 
in  the  cause  of  emancipation  by  her  famous  story,  and  all  whoread  "A  Rift 
in  the  Cloud"  will  not  only  find  it  a  live  and  interesting  narrative,  but  will 
feel  an  added  interest  in  the  ultimate  success  of  this  institution  to  aid  whicln 
it  was  written  and  published. 

Hopefully  yours. 


Secretary,  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

1808  H  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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What  the  Washington  Papers  Say 


of 


*'A  Rift  in  the  Cloud" 


FROM  THE  "STAR" 

"In  this  form,  as  a  novel,  appears  a  strong-  plea  for  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  blind,  who  are  now  helpless  through  their  affliction,  but  may 
with  a  little  help  be-come  self-supporting-  and  therefore  happy.  The  nov- 
el itself  is  a  series  of  incidents  in  the  lives  of  blind  people  who,  by  dint  of 
courage  and  enterprise,  and  with  the  aid  of  generous  friends,  succeed  in 
overcoming  their  handicap  and  placing  themselves  on  an  independent  foot- 
ing in  the  world.  Pathetic  cases  of  total  blindness  interrupting  lives  of 
active  usefulness  are  cited,  and  several  clearly  drawn  characters  are  in- 
troduced, illustrative  of  the  different  phases  of  blindness  in  its  effect  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  sufferer.  These  sketches,  it  is  understood,  are  taken  from 
real  life,  and  the  story  is  in  a  large  measure  a  human  document  of  genu- 
ine interest  to  any  reader.  To  one  who  has  any  inkling  of  the  problems 
attending  the  good  work  of  providing  educational  facilities  and  industrial 
openings  for  the  blind  it  is  an  encouragement.  The  work  is  published  to 
aid  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  this  city,  which  is 
an  illustration  in  practical  works,  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  this 
line. 


FROM  THE  "POST" 
"This  is  an    interesting    story  of  the  blind    by  one  of  them.        There  is 
love  and  adventure  in  it,  but  all  is  made  subordinate  to  showing  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  a  blind  man  or  woman   if  given  the  proper  opportunity. 
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List  of  incorporators  of  the  Columbia  Polj'technic  Institute  for  the  Blind 
1808  H  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ORGANIZATION   OF  INSTITUTION. 

The  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  became  incorporated    on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  May,  1900  with  the  following  list  of  incorporators: 
REV.  H.  N.  COUDEN  Chaplain  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Hawley  Senator  U.  S.  Senate. 
MR.  JUSTICE  BREWER  U.  S.  Supreme   Court. 
DR.  J.  W.  BISCHOFF. 

RT.  REV.  HENRY  Y.  SATTERLEE  Bishop  of  Washington. 
MR.  F.  E.  CLEAVELAND  President  of  The  American  Association. 
REV.  J.  F.  MACKIN  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church. 
MR.  E.  S.  PARKER  . 
JUDGE  J.  S.  WILSON. 

LIEUT.  COMMANDER  FRED  A.  MILLER  U.  S.  Navy,  Retired. 
MR.  H.  R.  W.  MILES. 
MR.  S.  H.  KAUFMAN  Washington  Star. 
MR.  BERIAH  WILKINS  Washington  Post. 
MR.  MYRON  M.  PARKER. 

REV.  RICHARD  P.  WILLIAMS  Rector  of  Trinity  Church. 
RT.  REV.  ALEX.  MACKAY-SMITH  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Penna. 
MR.  FRANCIS  COLTON. 
DR.  S.  O.  RICHEY. 
HON.  SIDNEY  D.  PERHAM  Ex  Governor  of  the  state  of  Maine. 


JOHNSON  BROS. 

COAL.   COKE  AND    WOOD 

BRANCHES:-  3Rr>  &    K  Sts.   N.  W 

13th  &,  "Water  Sts.    S.  W. 
1515  7th  N.  ^V.  14th    <fe  D  S    W 

"Phone  Main  712, 


Chapel  for  Funeral  Services. 


Phone  West  15 


^nrijrtekrr. 

2008  Pa.  Av.  N .  W.      Washington,  D .  C. 

tolls  protnptle  attended  to  dag  or  night. 

W.  B.  MOSES  &  SONS, 

Furniture,    Carpets, 
.  .  Upholsteries  & 
Wall  Papers  .  . 

Cor.  nth  and  F  Sts.  N.  W. 


LANSBURGH&BRO., 

STRICTLY  DRY  GOODS. 
420  to  426  7th  St., 

417  to  42^  8th  St. 

EDWARD    S.  SCHMID, 

gmpnrtum  nf  Ttts. 
Taxixtermg.  712  IZtlr  Street,  JC.  ^ 


A.  Jackson.  L.  J.  Jackson. 

Jackson  Bros.^ 

Cash    Furniture    House 

915-9I7-9J9-92I  Seventh  St.  N.  "W.» 
and  through  to 
636  Aass.  Avenue,  Phone  E  241-y 


We  have  fitted  over  100,000  eyes,  we  can  fit  yoo. 
thing  Op-  \^SI^/^^I^\„ 

CLAFLIN    OPTICAL   CO. 
907  F  Street  N.W.  M  asonic  Temple 


Washington  Dental  Parlors. 

DR.  W.  H.  WUNDER, 

DENTIST 

Modern  Dentistry  at  Moderate  Prices. 

Office  Hours.  MAY  BUILDING, 

8  a.  m,  to  5  p.  m.  N.  E.  Cor.  7th  &  E  Sts. 

Sundays  10  a.  m.  to  2  p.m. 


(peter  (Srooan  Co*, 

Furniture  and  darpBts, 
813  821  ^  823  %mmth  ^t.N.  m 


BREAD  AND  CRACKERS. 


THE  INGLESIDE  DAIRY  CO.. 

■W.  B.    DODGE  &  SON,   Pkopriktohb. 

Office  and  Depot,  1757  Pa-  Ave.  N.  W. 

Sanitary  and  Pasteurized  Milk  and  Cream. 
From  Tubercttlean  Tested  Cows. 

^■nauBKCDJi  Fakia,  Sharoic  Faibm, 

I^tvfotm-vii^-m,  Va.  I<A.M«i.n,  Va 

PHONB      a821-X. 


S.   KANN  SONS   CO. 

Market    Space, 

The  Busy  Comcn 


iJe  are  makerj  ofexce/7en{  Cu^  ancf 
^^^^y/ziy/i/^rj  QJ        wash/ngton,d.c. 


SALVATORE  DESIO, 

MANUFACTURING    JEWELER  AND    SILVERSMITH 

I0I2  F  Street,  N.  W. 

A  choice  selection  of  HIGH  GRADE  goods  in  a  large  variety  at 
low  prices  consistent  with  NEW  and  first-class  articles. 

R.  LAPPIN, 

Stock  BroKer, 

529  Se-Venth  Street  JW.  "QJ,  (Corner  >\) 

Quick  Service.  Margin  1  per  cent. 

T:ekplTnnE  gast  726.  Priva.te  office  for  latdies 


PLANO 

WARE ROOMS 


1528  F  Street 

Washington,  D.  C, 


^l^ Those  Beautiful  HALFTONE 
^^w^^^  Effects  so  much  admired 
K  /^wS^for  Commercial  Purposes 
'  /      ^      are  made  BY  US. 

The  National  Enorav/no  Co. 

506-50a  I4T«  6T.  CORPAAVEl.  W/\SH//iOTON,D.C 


Woodward  &  Lothrop  ^  «.^^^^  ^^o^i^. 

*■    Practical  Electrician,  Locksmith 


WASHINGTON 


NEW  YORK 


PARIS 


LUTZ  (^   COMPANY. 
Trunks  Bacgs  and 

Leatther  Goods 
497  Pat.  Ave. 
.^yigent  Concord  Harne^^, 


Charles  (5.  Smitb  a,  Son, 

POTOMAC    BLUE 

GNEISS 

QUARRIES, 

Office,  3218  K  Street  Northwest. 


Frankltn  ^  010.^ 
©pticians. 

1203  F  Stmt,  N.  m. 
fto5afts,   Developing  anD  Supplies. 


and  Bell-Hang-er. 


Electric 


Ligrhts, 

Fans. 

Bells. 

Burglar  Alarms, 

Gas  Lig-bting-.  <&c. 


1740  Pa.  Ave.,  N.  W. 


5>6e  **Quick  Lunch 

MAN 


905  F,  N.W. 


ESTABLISHED  A  CENTURY  AGO 

C5ALT   8c    BRO. 

JEWELLER    AND    SILVERSMITHS 

1107    PENNA.    AVENUE. 


The  Miller  Shoemaker  Real  Est.  Co* 

Incovorated. 

Takes  care  of  Realty  Interests, 
Phone  "West  40  {323-25  32na  StreeU 


Saks  anb  Company, 

LEADERS  SINCE  1867 

EVERYTHING   MENAND    BOYS  WEAR.' 

and  L.acJies'  SHoes. 

Penn.  Ave  and  Seventh  St 


GEO.    W    WISE 

Furnishing  Undertal^er, 


AND 


'Practical  Kmbalmer, 

No  2900  M  Street.        Georgetown,  D.  C. 
Telephone  Call,  io38-3 


Parlor  for  Funeral  Services 

Phone  Main  131 


H.  R.  W.  MILES 

TEACHER    OF  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Pupil  New  England  Conservatory  and  Karl  Baermann. 
Studio  1808  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


1'hc  paper  UalK^,  Uates  and  'Publtc  Opinion  is  prinied  on  is  furnishd  by 
R.  P.  Andrews  &  Co.  (Inc.)  627  and  629  La.  Ave.  N.  W.  The  only  strictly  Whole 
sale  Paper  House  in  the  city.  Sole  Agents  in  the  District  of  Colombia  for  The  West 
Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Book  Paper  in  the  World. 
if  you  need  paper,  better  try  them.     'Phone  East  595 

338  Indiaana  Ave.  N.  W.  705  Ninth  St.  N.  V. 


O.  T.  BaUey. 


J.  F.  MurreU. 


The  Washington  Wood 
Working  Company 

12th  and  B  Streets,  Northwest 

Estimates  Cheerfully  Given         Telephone  2119Y 


Established  1875.  'Phone  Main  767. 

E.  J.  Pullman 

VhatxiQvnipHit  Supplies 
420  Ninth  Street  N.  W. 

[Branch  Stole,  459  Penn.  Ave.] 

The  most  complete  line  of  Cameras, 
Lenses.    Outfits     and     Photographic 
Merchandise  of  every  Kind. 
Developing,   Printing    and    Copying 
for  Amateurs. 


'Phone  2627  Main 

Fred  S.  Gichner 

Builders'  Iron  and  Wire  Works 
Jobbing:  and  Repairing 

1214-16  D  Street,  Northwest 
Wasiiing-ton,  D.  C. 


Established  1865  Incorporated  1904 

tie/.  .5*.  A^nder^on  Co.  (Inc.) 

Wholesale  Produce 

Commission  Merchants 

9th  and  B  Streets  Northwest 


Ladies'  Cloaks,  Suits,  Furs  and 
Furnishing-s 

933  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
926  D  Street 


PETER  LATTERNER 

Dyeing  and  Cleansing  Works 

111  4>^  Street  N.  W. 


East  Side 


C.  A.  Wieser  6v  Bro. 

2214  J4th  Street 
UPHOLSTERERS  AND 

MATTRESS  MAKERS 

'Phone  North  1703 


Just  to  Help  Along-  a  Little. 


Fine  Laundry  Work 


'Phone  Main  2704 


SPINDI-ER 

Expert  Cleaning-  and  Dyeing* 
607  Twelfth  St.  Huyler  Building- 


Telephone  Main  2764Y 


Francis  H.  Smith,  Pres. 

Alvin  M.  Lothrop,  1st  V.  Pres. 
E.  Quincy  Smith,  2d  V.  Pres. 
JohnB   Sleman,  Jr..  Sec'y. 
G.  O   Walson,  Treasurer. 

Jackson  H.  Ralston,  Att'y. 
I.  G.  Kimball,  Auditor. 

This  bank  accepts  commercial 
accounts— active  business  and 
personal  accounts  as  well  as 
savings  deposits.  Every  court- 
esy extended  depositors. 

SI  opens  a  savings  account.         O       ^_   _x 
Interest  allowed  annually  at        ^    pCr  t«l» 

Union  Savings  Bank 

Bond  Bldg-.,  14th  and  N.  Y.  Ave. 


Robert  Bonar.  William  Jardine. 

IClaebington 
©ranite  /nbonumental  Company 

Main  Office: 

Cor.  nth  St.  and  New  York  Ave.  N.  W. 

Monuments,  Vaults, 

Cemetery  Enclosures, 
Letter  Cutting. 


Phone  North  756 

J.    P.  V.   RITTEIR   8c  SON 

FLOUR,   FEED,  SALT,  POULTRY  and   PIGEON    FOOD 

Whips,  Body  Brushes,  Curry  Combs,  Stable  Brooms, 
Harness  Oils,  Harness  Soaps,  Harness  Dressing,  Axle  Oils, 
Axle  Grease,  Horse  Medecines  and  Liniment.  Ear  Corn 
a  Specialty,  Hominy,  Beans  and  Buckwheat,  Rye  Flour, 
Graham  Flour  and  Fine  Family  Yellow  Meal. 

706  O  Street  Northwest 


Phone  2814 

Fresh  Milk  Received  Twice  Daily  From  Our  Own  Farms 
Jersey  Cream  and  Milk 

THOMPSON'S    DAIRY 

511  4/2  STREET   S.  W. 

J.  S.  THOMPSON,  Proprietor 
Buttermilk  Churned  Daily  at  Dairy 


Phone  Main  741        Branch  1305  N.  J.  A.ve.  N.  W. 
THOMAS  B.  WALKER 

J.  T.  WALKER  SONS. 

Dealers  in 
Lime.  Cement,  Plaster,  Hair,  N.  C.  Tar  and  Gas 
Tar,  Pitch,  Felt  and  Gravel  Roofing  Material, 
Charcoal,  Chimney  Flues  and  Tops,  Fire  Clay 
and  Brick.  Paints,  Oils  and  Brushes.  White- 
wash Brushes. 

204  Tenth  Street  Northwest 

Building  Papers  and  Carpet  Lining  Felt 
Full  Line  of  Shirwin-Williams  Paints 


Telephone  518 


Telephone  976 


JOHN  P.  AGNEW  &  CO. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 


GEORGE'S  CREEK 

CUMBERLAND 

ANTHRACITE 


COAL 


OFFICE,  1422  N.  Y.  Ave. 
YARD,   1 231  ist  St.  N.  E. 


W.  T.  &  F.  B.  WEAVER 

HARDWARE  and  HARNESS 

CorttrOLCtors  ak.Dd  NacKlnists  Svipplies 

1208  and  I2I2  32d  Street 

Telephone  West  57 


TINNING    SUPPLIES 

HEATING  SPECIALTIES 

The  M.  C.  Mitchell  Co. 

(Inairporated) 

TIN  PLATE  AND  METALS 

STEAM  and  HOT  WATER  BOILERS 
FURNACES  and  RANGES 

Sales  Agents.  Richard  &  Boynton  Co.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y 

Office  &  Salesroom  3100  M  Street 

"Warehouse  &  Factory  3239  K  Street 

Wasliington,  D.  C. 


Complete  Home  furnishers 

Fxirnhxire,   Floor    CoHJerings,    CrocKery, 
Draperies^  etc, 

'eOhen  in  doubt,  buy  o/" 

House  tSl  H  err  man  n 

7ih  tSL  I  {Eye)  Su,  JV.  W. 


The   District    of  ColumbiaL 
Paper    Mfg.    Company 

WaLshington,  D.  C..U.  S.  A. 
Co-Ver        Specialties         "Blotting 


Bppleton  ip.  ClarF?,  Jr. 

Architect 


695FSt.N.W. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


WORKS,  Telephone  751  Established  1875 

Office:    13lh  and  F  Su.  JV.  tV. 

Telephone  742 

FORSBERG   6;   MURRAY 

MaLchinists  and  Engineers 

Pumps  and  Elevators  Engines  and  Boilers 

WORKS  AND  WHARF: 

8th  and   Water   Streets   Southwest 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


LEIDY  S.  DEPUE 

Dealer  in 
Grain    Hay,    Straw   and  Stable  Supplies 

Independent  Elevators  and  Mill 

820  \yi  street,  Southwest 


Duparquet,  Huot  &  Moneuse   Co. 

Furnaces,  Ranges,  Stoves,  Etc. 
Roofing  and  Spouting 

1420    Pennsylvania    Avenue,    Northwest 
HENRY  HAMMOND,  Manager 


John  McGregor 

Contractor    and  Builder 

Office:  518   Twelfth  Street  Northwest 

Residence:  212  Md.  Ave  N.  E. 


AmericaLn.  Ice 
Company 

1437  Pa.  Ave.  N.  W. 
Phone  489  Main 


THE    TOWLES    STUDIO 

Portraiture  by  Photography 

1107  F  Street  N.W. 

Phone  3897M  Washington.  D.    C. 


Local  securities  boaght  and  sold  for  cash  and  on  margin 

THOMAS  L,  HUME 

BROKER 

MEMBER  WASHINGTON  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
734  15Tn  Street  N.  W^. 

TELEPHONB3  M.  3075  ,  WASIflNQTON,   D.  C. 


Thirty-EightK  YeoLr 

Capital  and  Profits,  $1,250,000 
Stockholders' Liability,  $1,000,000 
Deposits  over  $5,600,000 

The  National  Safe  Deposit,  Savings  &  Trust  Co. 

Cor.  Fifteenth  and  New  York  Avenue  N.  "W. 

An  account  may  be  opened  with  TEN  CENTS  or  with  TEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 

Same  courteous  Attention  and  same  rate  of  interest  to  all 

BOOKS,  LOANS  and  SECURITIES  regularly  examined   by  UNITED   STATES 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT,  as  provided  by  act  of  Congress 

SAFES  rented  inside  burglar  proof  vaults 

Authorized  by  law  to  act  as  Executor,  Aitninistrator,  Guirdian,  Trustee,  &c. 

OFFICERS: 

THOMAS  R.JONES,  GEORGE  HOWARD,  E.FRANCIS  RIGGS, 

President  Treasurer  Vice-President 

CHARLES  E,  NYMAN,  WM.  D.  HOOVER,  FRANK  W.  STONE. 

Secretary  Sea>nd  Vice-President  &  Trust  OtVicer  Assistant-Treasurer 


'Ghe  Franklin  Car 


Four  Cylinder  Air-Cooled  Motor 

EFFICIENCY  RELIABILITY  ECONOMY 

^he  Greatest  of  American  Motor  Cars- 

SIX  MODELS  FOR  1905— TYPE  A  RUNABOUT  $1500.  ^TH 
TONNEAU  $1650.— TYPE  B  LIGHT  TONNEAU,  REAR  ENTRANCE 
$1650.— TYPE  C  30-40  H.  P.  TOURING  CAR  $3500.— TYPE  D,  20 
H.  P.  TOURING  CAR  $2500.— TYPE  E  GENTLEMANS  ROADSTER 
$1400.— TYPE  F  TONNEAU  WITH  TILTING  FRONT  SEAT  $1700. 

^/?e  Columbia  Axitomobite  Company 

1120  18th  Street  Northwest 
Washington.  D.  C. 


National  Metropolitan  Citizens  Bank 


U.  S.  DEPOSITORY. 

Organized  1814 

CAPITAL,     $800,000 
SURPLUS,   $74o.ooo 

OFFICERS; 


E.  S.  PARKER.  President 
J.  GALES  MOORE.  Cashier 


S.  W.  WOODWARD,  Vice-President 
W.  W.  W.  PARKER,  Ass't  Cashier 


Accounts  of  Banks,  Corporations.  Firms  and  Individuals  Solicited 


The  National  Bank 


of  Washington 


WASHINGTON.    D.   C. 


Telephone  Call  East  480 

Thos.  R.  Nalley  S,  Son 

FUNERAL    DIRECTORS    AND    EMBALMERS 

1239  Eleventh  Street  Southwest 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Henry  P.  Kern 
PIE   BAKERY 

112^   D  Street  Northeast 


WILKINSON  &  FISHER 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 
SOLICITORS  OF  PATENTS 

Atlantic  Bailding  928-930  F  Street 

"Washington,  D.C. 

Patents  procured  in  the  United  States  and  For- 
eign Countries.  Patent  Causes  conducted  in  the 
U.  S.  Courts.  Opinions  furnished  as  to  infringe- 
ments and  the  Validity  and  Scope  of  Patents. 
Trade  Marks  registered  in  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Countries. 


eeorge  /ffi>.  Barker 

DOORS,  SASH,  BLINDS,  FRAMES, 
MOULDINGS,  MANTELS 

Nos.  649  and  651  New  York  Ave. 

Washington,  D.C. 

W.  p.  TULLOCK,  Manager  Telephone  1348 

W.  A.  H.  CHURCH     THOS.  P.  STEPHENSON 

(Iburcb  ant)  Stepbenson 
LUMBEIR 

Maryland.  Ave.,  Eighth  and  Ninth  Sts. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Telephone  Main  426 

George  E.  Walker 

Xumber  Dealer 

LATHS,  SHINGLES,  PICKETS,  ETC. 

7th  and  K  Streets  S.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C 


William  Wagner 

Hardtvare,  Sporiing  Goods 

Fine  Mechanical  Tools 
207-207>4  Penn.  Ave.  S.  E. 

Specialties:  Gunsmithing,  Loading  High- 
G  ade  Shells 

LEE  L.  HERRELL   HOLLIE  L.  HERRELL 

LEE  L.  HERRELL  &  BRO; 
MILL  WORK  and  LUMBER 

1311  ELEVENTH  STREET  S.  E. 

Phone  Main  402  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

FLEISCHMANN  &  CO.'S 

COMPRESSED   YEAST 

HAS  NO  EQUAL 


Fancy  Elsfin  Butter  Strictly  Fresh  Ejrsrs 

Imported  and  Domestic  Cheese 

ELGIN  CREAMERY   COMPANY 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Cilebrated  Mignolia 

Brand  Elgin  Butter 

220  NINTH  STREET  N.  W. 


Phone  Main  3148 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


E.S.WALMER6;SON 

Dcterlnarg  Surcicons 

OFFICK  AND  HOSPITAL 

1072  32d  Street  JV.    W, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Thone   Wejt  240K. 
Calls    Will    Receive    Prompt    Attention 


J.  WILLIAM   LEE, 
UNDERTAKER  AND  LiVERY, 

332    PA.   AVENUE    N.  W. 

WASHINGTON.  D-  C. 


The  cheapest  and  best  fuel  to  use  for  cooking 

Is  CoKc 

RESULTS  HAVE  PROVEN  THIS  TO  BE  ABSOLUTELY  TRUE 
YOU'LL  FIND   IT   SO,    TOO.      WE'LL   SUPPLY  YOU  COKE 

25  Bushels  Large  Coke,  delivered $2.50 

40        "  "         "  *•  $3.70 

60        ••  •*         '*  "  S5.30 

25  Bushels  Crushed  Coke,  delivered SS  00 

40         "  "  *•  "  $4.50 

60        "  •*  "  "         S6.50 

WaLsKington  GaLsligKt  Co. 

413  Tenth  Street  Northwest 
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tTalke  an6  Xlalee. 


Vol.  VIII.  September  1905  No.  10 

By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 


The  Philippine  Archipelago  is  not  a  region  of  large  cities, 
but  of  villages  and  plantations,  with  here  and  there  a  town  of 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  Manila  is  the  only  city 
of  considerable  size,  its  population  being  about  300,000.  It 
has  been  so  often  described,  that  its  general  features  have  be- 
come quite  well  known.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  low-lying 
site  on  both  banks  of  the  sluggish  Pasig  Eiver,  the  old  walled 
city,  with  its  antiquated  cannon,  its  narrow  streets  and  its 
quaint  buildings,  in  the  midst  of  which  rise  numerous  stately 
churches  and  the  great  Cathedral. 

But,  while  Manila  is  the  political,  commercial  and  social 
centre  of  the  Archipelago,  there  are  other  cities  of  which  the 
world  hears  less,  which  are  important  in  the  Philippines  and 
which  will  probably  become  more  important  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Islands. 

In  size,  there  is  a  great  descent  from  Manila  to  Iloilo,  250 
miles  southward  on  the  Island  of  Panay,  for,  though  Iloilo  is 
the  second  city  in  all  the  Philippines,  it  can  boast  only  16,000 
inhabitants.  Immediately  adjoining,  however,  is  the  market 
town  of  Jaro,  with  a  population  of  13,070,  while  smaller 
towns  are  numerous.  The  Island  of  Panay,  of  which  Iloilo  is 
the  metropolis,  is  divided  into  four  provinces:  Iloilo,  with  a 
population  of  472,798;  Capiz,  128,006;  Antique,  114,483,  and 
Conception,  19,600.  The  small  Island  of  Cuyo,  ten  hours'  sail 
westward,  has  about  10,000  more.    Across  a  narrow  strait  is 
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the  important  Province  of  Occidental  Negros,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  296,995.  Although  this  Province  is  on  the  Island  of 
Negros,  its  natural  relation  is  with  lloilo.  A  mountain  range 
and  a  different  dialect  separate  it  from  the  Province  of  Orien- 
tal Negros,  but  its  dialect  is  the  same  as  that  of  lloilo.  Daily 
boats  run  across  the  narrow  strait  which  divides  it  from 
lloilo,  and  as  two  thirds  of  the  sugar  produced  by  Occidental 
Negros  goes  to  lloilo  for  shipment,  the  trade  relations  are 
very  close. 

To  understand  the  situation,  we  must  remember  that  the 
Visayan  Islands  are  naturally  divided  by  dialect  into  two 
groups,  which  may  be  designated  the  Panayan  and  the  Ce- 
buyan.  The  difference  is  so  marked  that  a  native  of  one  can 
not  understand  the  other,  though  like  that  between  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  it  is  soon  overcome  when  an  effort  is  made. 
The  natives  of  both  groups  are  of  the  same  general  Visayan 
stock  and  are  among  the  very  best  material  in  all  the  Philip- 
pines, second  only  to  the  Tagalogs  of  Luzon,  in  development, 
and,  some  think,  superior  to  them  in  natural  qualities. 

The  site  of  the  city  of  lloilo  is  rather  low,  but  it  is  said  to 
be  healthier  and  cooler  than  Manila,  on  account  of  its  better 
exposure  to  the  prevailing  breeze.  The  river  lloilo  is  really 
an  arm  of  the  sea  and  it  affords  good  and  safe  anchorage  for 
vessels  of  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  draft.  Some  of  the  best 
buildings  of  the  city  were  destroyed  by  the  insurgents  on  the 
arrival  of  the  American  fleet,  but  there  are  still  many  well- 
constructed  houses  and  others  are  being  erected.  The  roads 
into  adjacent  region  are  among  the  best  in  the  Archipelago. 

Germany,  England,  and  Portugal  maintain  consulates 
here,  and  there  are  many  foreign  merchants,  while  good  bank- 
ing facilities  are  afforded  by  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
Banking  Corporation,  the  National  Bank  of  China,  the  Char- 
tered Bank  of  India,  Australia  and  China,  the  Bank  of  India 
and  China,  and  the  Spanish  Filipino  Bank. 

That  the  Philippine  Government  considers  lloilo  an  im- 
portant place,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has  established  there 
an  Agricultural  Experiment  station,  and  also  stations  of  the 
Forestry  and  Weather  Bureaus.  The  American  Provincial 
Government  was  organized  Aj)ril  11,  1901. 

Some  idea  of  its  commercial  importance  may  be  gathered 
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from  the  fact  that  in  a  single  year  135,000,000  pounds  of  sugar 
alone  was  shipped  from  this  point. 

The  market  town  of  Jaro,  only  two  miles  from  the  out- 
skirts of  Iloilo,  and  really  a  part  of  it,  is  on  the  navigable  river 
Kio  Aganan,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  substantial  stone 
bridge.  Jaro,  though  not  the  capital,  is  a  place  of  considerable 
importance,  its  history  dating  back  to  the  year  1584  or  1585. 
By  a  bull  of  Pope  Pius  IX  it  was  created  an  episcopal  see  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1865  and  the  Bishop  of  Jaro  is 
a  personage  of  some  note  in  the  Philippine  hierarchy.  The 
Cathedral,  the  episcopal  palace,  the  seminary  and  other  eccles- 
-iastical  buildings,  are  handsome  and  imposing,  while  there  are 
several  fine  private  residences. 

The  third  city  of  the  Philippines  in  importance  is  Cebu, 
the  capital  of  the  island  of  that  name.  Cebu  has  an  excellent 
harbor  protected  by  the  Islands  of  Mactau  and  Opou,  the 
former  being  the  place  where  the  famous  Magellan  fell.  It  is 
the  great  shipping  point  for  hemp,  as  Iloilo  is  for  sugar.  It 
is  a  central  trading  station  for  a  group  of  islands  namely, 
Cameg-uian,  Leyte  and  Mindanao. 

The  city  of  Cebu  has  fairly  good  streets  and  is  connected 
with  adjacent  villages  by  good  roads.  One  excellent  highway 
passes  through  twenty-one  towns  to  the  eastward,  while  an- 
other highway  gives  easy  access  to  many  towns  lying  west  of 
the  city. 

Among  the  smaller  capitals,  none  is  more  charmingly  lo- 
cated than  Dumaguete,  on  the  southwestern  shore  of  the  Is- 
land of  Negros.  The  parish  of  Dumaguete  is  about  12,000. 
The  land  rises  gently  from  a  pebbly  beach.  By  the  water  side 
is  the  plaza  where,  every  evening,  the  people  stroll  and  the 
Filipino  band  plays.  Back  of  this  building  are  the  buildings  of 
the  town,  most  of  which  command  a  superb  view.  Beyond  the 
town,  lie  rich  plantations  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  intersperced 
with  groves  of  banana  and  cocoanut.  On  the  higher  slopes  of 
the  hills,  are  extensive  fields  of  hemp,  while  high  above  these 
rise  noble  mountains,  thickly  clothed  with  dense  forests  of 
hard  woods.  Eighteen  miles  across  the  clear  water  the  small 
Island  Siquijor  rises  abruptly,  but  the  southern  end  of  the 
great  Island  of  Cebu  is  only  six  miles  away,  while  farther  off 
but  in  plain  view,  are  the  bold  outlines  of  Bohol  and  Min- 
danao.   The  last  named,  is  inhabited  by  a  different  people,  but 
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the  248,000  inhabitants  of  Bohol  speak  the  same  dialect  as 
Dumaguete  and  Cebu.  The  native  sailboats  are  abundant, 
swift  and  fairly  comfortable. 

We  drove  for  several  miles  in  various  directions  from  the 
town  in  order  to  get  some  idea  of  the  adjacent  country.  The 
result  was  surprising.  In  this  alleged  uncivilized  land  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  we  found  such  roads  as  we  had  not 
seen  in  China,  outside  of  the  foreign  settlements,  and  which 
would  be  considered  even  in  New  England  good  country  roads. 
Back  from  the  road,  were  continuous,  cultivated  fields,  while 
lining  it  were  the  quaint  houses  of  the  people,  half  hidden  by 
groves  of  banana,  cocoanut,  mango,  papaw  and  breadfruit 
trees  and  showing  at  every  door  and  window  the  chubby  faces 
of  curious,  laughing  children.  A  more  charming  drive  could 
not  easily  be  found. 

Other  attactive  cities  might  easil}'  be  mentioned,  Santa 
Cruz,  Albay,  Sorsojan,  Bantangas  on  Luzon,  Catbalogan  on 
Samar,  Tacloban  on  Leyte,  Tagbilaran  on  Bohol,  Romblon  and 
Jolo,  on  the  islands  of  the  same  names,  and  a  dozen  of  other 
provincial  capitals  well  repay  a  visit.  Some  of  these  have  local 
importance.  Several  may  come  into  greater  prominence  as 
American  administration  develops  better  transportation  fa- 
cilities. 

Although  railways  have  been  projected  that  in  a  few  years 
will  greatly  develop  the  resources  of  this  wealth  producing 
land,  and  bring  into  closer  touch  the  seven  millions  of  people 
in  the  Far  East,  who  have  already  learned  to  respect,  if  not  to 
love,  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  question  which  concerned  us 
most  was  how  to  utilize  the  present  facilities  for  travel  to  the 
best  advantage. 

The  only  railroad  in  operation  in  the  Philippines  is  the 
line  from  Manila  to  Dagupan,  a  distance  of  only  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles,  but  the  chief  means  of  intercommunication 
in  this  island  world  must,  of  course,  always  be  by  water. 

We  learned  that  a  steamer  would  leave  Manila  for  Du- 
maquete,  Negros,  once  in  a  while,  and  would  go  direct,  when 
no  freight  reason  could  be  found  for  going  any  other  way.  As 
passengers  are  a  secondary  consideration,  accommodations  are 
meagre,  and  about  as  desirable  as  food  seasoned  with  garlic  and 
cooked  in  oil,  coupled  with  the  discomfort  of  sleeping  on 
deck,  surrounded  by  coops  of  game  cocks  and  kept  awake  the 
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most  of  the  night  by  the  incessant,  but  good-natured  clatter  of 
gambling,  smoking,  fellow-passengers,  could  make  them.  No 
sooner  did  the  miscellaneous  jumble  of  Filipinos,  Spaniards 
and  soldiers  quiet  down  than  the  roosters  began  to  crow.  Cock- 
fighting  is  a  consuming  passion  with  the  Filipino.  We  have 
known  the  captain  of  a  boat  to  calmly  anchor  off  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  port  to  which  he  was  bound,  utterly  oblivious 
of  the  urgent  demands  of  passengers,  long  enough  to  try  the 
qualities  of  a  rooster  which  he  expected  to  pit  against  the 
'  champion  fighting  cock  of  the  port  he  was  about  to  make. 

The  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  divided  into 
three  main  classes.  The  first  is  the  Negrito,  whose  members 
are  probably  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  who  have  been 
driven  back  by  the  stronger  tribes  until  they  are  practically 
confined  to  the  wild  mountain  regions  of  the  interior  of  Luzon, 
Mindanao,  Negros,  and  Panay.  They  are  an  ignorant,  degrad- 
ed race,  comparatively  few  in  number,  leading  a  wandering  life 
and  subsisting  chiefly  on  wild  fruits  and  the  results  of  the 
chase  . 

The  second  class  is  the  Indonesian,  which  is  found  on  the 
larger  island  of  Mindanao.  The  people  of  this  race  are  the 
tallest  and  strongest  of  all  the  Filipinos. 

The  third  class,  and  the  one  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
population  of  the  islands,  is  the  Malayan.  It  occupies  nearly 
all  of  that  portion  of  the  Archipelago  which  is  the  best  known 
to  the  world,  including  the  great  islands  of  Luzon,  Panay, 
Cebu,  Negros,  Bohol,  Samar,  Leyte  and  several  smaller  is- 
lands. Whereas  the  Negritos  are  quite  dark  in  color  and  the 
Indonesians  quite  light,  the  Malays  are  brown  of  an  inter- 
mediate shade.  In  physical  development  they  are  also  between 
the  two  races,  being  larger  than  the  Negritos  but  less  robust 
than  the  Indonesians. 

Religiously,  the  Filipino  may  also  be  roughly  divided  into 
three  classes.  The  Spaniards  more  or  less  nominally  con- 
verted the  Malayans  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  they 
found  the  Indonesians  of  Mindanao  and  the  Moros  of  the  Sulu 
^roup  fanatical  Mohanmedans,  having  been  converted  to  that 
faith,  it  is  supposed,  by  Arabian  missionaries  several  centuries 
before  Magellan  arrived.  Nor  were  the  Spaniards  ever  able 
to  change  the  religion  of  those  warlike  and  obdurate  tribes. 
As  for  the  Negritos,  they  can  be  no  more  said  to  have  a  religion 
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than  could  the  tribes  of  North  American  Indians. 

From  the  view  point  of  civilization,  the  Malayan  tribes, 
having  come  into  closer  relations  with  Europeans,  are  natur- 
ally the  most  highly  developed,  particularly  in  the  larger 
towns  where  the  Spaniards  resided. 

Those  at  home  who  so  strenuously  insist  on  the  right  of 
the  Filipino  people  to  govern  themselves  apparently  do  not 
realize  that,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  use  the  term,  there  is 
no  Filipino  i)eople,  but  only  a  heterogeneous  collection  of 
tribes,  differing  widely  in  language,  in  customs  and  in  religion. 

But  the  problem  this  country  has  undertaken  to  solve — 
namely,  that  of  preparing  the  Filipino  for  self  government  by 
education  and  civilization,  is  far  more  difficult  than  the  aver- 
age reader  could  even  imagine.  There  are  good  strong  and  up- 
right men  who  have  gone  to  the  Philippines,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  majority  of  the  Americans  in  the  Philippines 
are  discharged  soldiers  and  adventursome  young  men,  who, 
freed  from  the  destraints  of  the  social  and  religious  standards 
at  home,  are  not  leading  lives  calculated  to  impress  the  Fili- 
pino with  the  virtue,  sobriety  and  even  honesty  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  into  this  subject  at 
any  length  here,  but  it  is  time  for  the  great  body  of  Christian 
I)eople  in  this  country  to  awaken  to  their  responsibility,  in  this 
regard. 

(to  he  Gontmued.) 
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tifit  and  Humor. 


A   QUESTION   OF    TIME. 

"Why  doesn'  dej  raise  no  statutes  to  de  colored  heroes?" 
asked  Mr.  Erastus  Pinkley. 

"Never  mind,"  rejoined  Mr.  Colliflower,  "Let  'em  keep  on 
burnin'  sof  coal  awhile  an'  all  dem  statutes  gwine  to  look  like 
cullud  men." 


HEE  PREFERENCE. 

"My  heart  I'm  laying  at  your  feet," 
He  said  with  pathos  nicely  planned. 

Quoth  she,  "I  think  'twould  be  more  neat 
To  have  a  diamond  on  my  hand." 


'  FARES,    PLEASE. 

An  interesting  dialogue  between  a  woman  and  a  railway 
conductor,  in  which  the  woman  got  the  best  of  it,  is  reported 
by  the  Philadelphia  Pres» : 

"I  shall  have  to  ask  you  for  a  ticket  for  that  boy,  ma'am." 

"I  guess  not." 

"He's  too  old  to  travel  free.  He  occupies  a  whole  seat 
and  the  car's  crowded.    There  are  people  standing." 

"I  can't  help  that." 

"I  haven't  time  to  argue  this  matter,  ma'am.  You'll  have 
to  pay  for  that  boy." 

"I've  never  paid  for  him  yet." 

"You've  got  to  begin  doing  it  some  time." 

"Not  this  trip,  any  way." 

"You'll  pay  for  that  boy,  ma'am,  or  I'll  stop  the  train  and 
put  him  off." 

"All  right;  put  him  off  if  you  think  that's  the  way  to  get 
anything  out  of  me." 

"You  ought  to  know  what  the  rules  of  this  road  are, 
ma'am.    How  old  is  that  boy?" 

"I  don't  know.    I  never  saw  him  before." 


This  story  is  told  about  President  Roosevelt  and  an  aged 
darkey  called  Uncle  Jake.  The  old  colored  man  was  very  re- 
ligious, and  was.aM$i]^eri§<i  avRijli^TSijjj^jt^e  jehurch  he  attended. 

The  President,  while  out  driving  one  cold  morning,  met 

te^F?rite;'fepllie?l^  ^i^?lHn#lMat!4hl  ti^bWffi^^^ydiig?' 

Rood  morning.  Uncle  Jake,"  -^aMfWife  ^f)^^ia^n!)f  ^^^^''■■'' 
uo  .       .  -     - 


9illl  ^)^^i  ^a^^^^^^,^^[^A)^[[i^l^H  MHiv^(M^^elt«  '^f^mie 

Jake,"  he  said,  "which  would  you  rather  have  tlii'i''Wld*'riHfii- 

ing,  a  ton  of  coal  or  a  bottlie  of -whiskey  ?" 

"Well,"  said  tha;(a>lftH.^|''tCMtfttMial{a,  "it's  this  way,  Mis- 

tah  President,  .you  see,  ma  folks  burn  wood." — Boston  Herald. 
,hm  lifov  Ui  mnnii  in  1  j-icorl  rK" 

.b^onulq  ^!-)oin  HiKtliltJ  iltiv/  b\tv>i  sH 
^'It's  4*?#rf|(*>,"iMifef*ttM''tri#'di'ch*fe0**fgi*tr,)idfecussing  the 
researches  at  Poifep<^  ;X»5^iP  ^J*^%i?ffeiSgavgbkt)'Pompeii  should 
have  been  so  unprepared ;  -that  it  didn't  see  what  was  before 
it."  "Oh,  I  don't  kijpgv^^'J»iflepli^,{Jf)d^er;  "you  couldn't  ex- 
pect Pompeii  to  see  what  was  oefore  it,  considering  the  loca- 

WA'^  4tS"*l'^*'*«^l^a^/te?^'^Mw«®'^''Ak(*4iS'l#i>W^>i  n^ 
b9Jioq9i  gr  ^ii  \o  iasd  oil)  jog  ubjiiov/  ndt  ihltlfr  ni  /loJor/bnoo 

:  v,v,n'\  nul({[9b(;[i(i*l  ofit  vd 

".ton  K89n^  1" 
1jB98  j^lMtwrittn^AiqupteDiadcI  tbeo-iOBalcsbeai,!  'ih  fcIkato«'9^hMCfeHfollows 
one  event" ^pdbpB4ee^p)«rji<sitteB:io(Nbw/)I}sw<®uid!'lifce')tJ0  SiAire 
each  member  of  the  class  compose  a"sti3it*npfe)it(jtita'in|Dg  the 
simatdrtiQlferimiBbnri  (BeiiiiiiitawlheiBigMe  bawiric»ufi9?mtiation  to- 
morrow." ".fod  jtui)  *iot  viiq  ot 

Little  Willie  was  the  fi¥^itO[iti«aai»fteQiigcjnhi»rcO0i'Josition 
on  the  followirf§9dirJ.9ri6«wlisc|a»<>folricK:^:<)t  t(t>>  ov'rroY" 

"When  Charlie  Bronson  cdiiipjibovdur.djjarrtseijto  ts^"Sister 

bBfelfliBlhertltlnraJanJifi,  'pft.(WBlitidow>tIstaitos-iatidrft(j>lfl'Jici>M"to  git 

out,  but  he  took  a  hold  of  Helen's  hand  and  the^.fbothifloodt^d 

Jg^pti^d  8dJd8tb€^\ri«iiiiMiirt>ev^rfJjflri(iiiIo)mpr0jfi^8ioIpA'got  in 

front  of  one  event  and  followed  the  othef-'.tonviuircJitlie^da^r/aBd 

,9tija'eiw}(tke{*rti)t3dnifbrai.^WJ   inA/f   v/(>n>l  oi    1ii;gnii   fioY" 

The  class  was  dismissed 'Wi/blardiitiiai^  If lii*tbe*I  reproirtsifi— 
Judge.  '\i^tt>\^ii  mirf  wh,i  t^/^^^n  I     .wr»nil  t'nob  I" 


>!0lilii  vlxiM  M/iU>  f>l(M)»  y/xil  l)ni;  ,ti   1(7  (jo)  *>jlt  no  .'Ahk  nl  'tluK 
".f>*)1-if;t«  ■//)((»  il>ii{//  moil  ')>i;h{  Miii  iti  Ixuio-ii;  ^nu:>  vni)  -nol'+d 

llii    l)07il    oiVff    'Tliio'xj    'mTi     in;in  nifMitn;    T)||'m1    bin;     vp^iuniH 


but  which  has  distppeafed  so  compretely  that  ^yeiT  its  greA 

,  city,  which  was  caJLed  Nineveh  is  bm^ed'c^m  ,dt''kigK{  fc^'^liL 

maiitle.that  natflre  tlirows  over  dead  and  forgotten  gteatn^ss 

.       If  \'Ou  should*  go  with  me  to  the  land  that  in  tlie  Fi  E>16  h 


than  eight, miles  in,  cir£iimierence.  ,  '      .  .     ,  • 

*^v  hat  IS  circumference,  Grandpa  ?"         ,    ' 


lo  ;  KDoiiS, 'iili  tMii;Tii'it  ^«n   Ito  Jii>  l,-jiu«'«  lo,  ^i4no>-,i  1(1  dooJ 
^Hjli!  1  see;  and  It  was  eight  miles  around.^'  .    * 

Yes;  iih-.bQV,    Ana, taese  tnounds  are  aTmqst  twice  as  nigh 

as,thelL0use  m  whic^  we  live.  ,  Then,  if  we.'sho.uld  begin  to  dig 

awav  the  earth,  we  should  Uh'a.a  very  thicR  wall  amL. peiliaps, 


I  vn  •vr/'i  y.mii  4«sflT 
upon  two.  large  rooms 

contajmng .books  or  tablets,  with,  straiige  looking  iiiasfes,  and 

II  ,we  had  a  scholar  with  us  .who  could  *teTI , us  what  .these 

marts  t signified,,  we  AvouTcl  find  tliat  tins  was  tae  Kings  ii- 

^bmry,  aud.Siat  the  .tablets  and  boots  would  fell  us  all'^ljout 

the  pebyle  who  lived  in.  .this  buried  cifv  many  years,  ae<y. 

^  '\\V^s  Nineveh  ^s, biff  as  iS^6w  To rjj,  Grandpa  X..  .* 

'    ,,  ^'ies,  mv  boy'- it  must  have  been 'T:)ue't)f, the  greaiest  cities 

the  world  ever  ,saw,^  for  we  are^told  tliat  it  wa^  .inree  .days 
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journey  to  go  around  it.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  a  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  so  wide  that  three  chariots  could  drive 
side  by  side,  on  the  top  of  it,  and  they  could  drive  sixty  miles 
befoi-e  they  came  around  to  the  place  from  which  they  started." 

"The  kings  were  great  and  powerful,  because  they  were 
stronger  and  better  armed  than  the  people  who  lived  all 
around  them,  for  in  those  days,  strong  and  powerful  kings 
thought  it  was  all  right  for  them  to  make  themselves  great  and 
rich  by  going  to  war  with  and  conquering  other  nations  less 
powerful  than  themselves. 

"We  should  find  that  some  of  the  kings  of  this  city  of 
Nineveh  were  very  cruel  to  some  of  the  prisoners  they  cap- 
tured and  were  so  proud  of  their  cruelty,  that  they  made  pic- 
tures in  stone,  which  represented  kings  who  had  been  con- 
quered and  taken  prisoners,  being  led  before  their  conquerors, 
by  means  of  hooks  thrust  through  one  or  both  lips;  other  pris- 
oners are  being  flayed  alive;  the  eyes  of  some  are  being  bored 
out  with  the  point  of  a  spear ;  and  still  others  are  having  their 
tongues  torn  out. 

"One  of  the  kings  has  boasted  in  some  of  the  inscriptions 
taken  from  this  buried  city  of  the  ciiielty  he  practiced  upon 
his  captives  after  this  fashion :  'Their  men  young  and  old  I 
took  prisoners.  Of  some  I  cut  off  the  feet  and  the  hands;  of 
others  I  cut  off  the  noses,  ears,  and  lips;  of  the  young  men's 
ears  I  made  a  heap ;  of  the  old  men's  heads  I  built  a  tower.  I 
exposed  their  heads  as  a  trophy  in  front  of  their  city.  The 
male  children  and  the  female  children  I  burned  in  the  flames.' 

"I  am  sure  you  will  think  it  is  just  as  well  that  this  great 
and  powerful  nation  called  the  Assyrians  was  finally  over- 
powered and  destroyed,  and  their  cities  hidden  from  view  by 
grass  and  weeds,  and  that  you  will  wonder  why  the  scholai-s  of 
these  days  ever  try  to  revive  the  memory  of  such  a  cruel  na- 
tion by  their  researches. 

"But  the  story,  when  told,  has  one  lesson  in  it  for  us, 
for  it  shows  how  the  world  has  been  transformed  and  how 
savage  and  cruel  men  have  been  and  are  still,  being  made  better 
and  gentler  by  the  influence  of  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  it 
is  possible  that  you,  children,  may  live  to  see  the  day  when 
nations  will  no  longer  go  to  war,  and  kill  people  and  destroy 
their  cities,  just  because  they  can  not  agree  on  questions  that 
could  be  just  as  well  settled  in  some  peaceful  manner. 
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''There  were  other  very  powerful  nations  called  the 
Chaldaeans  and  Babylonians,  that  grew  rich  and  built  great 
cities  by  engaging  in  cruel  wars  of  conquest,  and  the  stor}'  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  these  Empires  would  be  only  a  repetition 
of  the  rise  and  final  overthrow  of  Assyria,  and  we  shall  not 
dwell  any  longer  upon  these  dead  and  almost  forgotten  na- 
tions. 

"When  I  first  began  to  tell  you  these  stories,  as  you  will 
remember,  I  selected  Egypt,  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
'mother  of  nations,'  but  learned  scholars  have  come  to  an  agree- 
ment that  there  was  a  race  of  white  people  living  in  Asia,  who 
became  advanced  in  civilization,  who  knew  how  to  build  boats, 
make  many  useful  articles,  had  domestic  animals,  and,  in  fact, 
were  a  very  superior  people;  for  they  had  a  conception  of 
God  and  a  language  which  they  were  able  to  write.  The  name 
which  these  learned  scholars  have  given  to  this  people  is 
Aryan,  meaning  that  they  were  good  and  peaceable  people; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  their  children  had  grown  up  and 
■gone  off  into  different  parts  of  the  world,  like  swarms  of  bees 
from  a  parent  hive,  that  they  began  to  fight  with  each  other. 

"You  will  think  it  rather  odd  when  I  tell  you  how  these 
learned  men  come  to  that  conclusion;  and,  also  how  they 
have  created,  or  rather  discovered,  the  existance  of  the  Aryans 
as  a  distinct  race.    Well,  this  is  the  way  it  was  done: 

"Men  who  had  learned  a  great  many  different  languages 
noticed  that  there  were  a  good  many  words  in  each  that  were 
alike,  and  had  the  same  meaning,  from  which  they  argued 
that  the  people  who  spoke  these  different  languages  must  have 
descended  from  one  common  home  and  because,  in  none  of 
these  words  could  they  find  any  war-like  expressions,  they 
argued  that  this  home-people,  whom  they  called  Ayrans,  were 
lovers  of  peace.  They  also  discovered,  from  these  words,  that 
they  were  considerably  advanced  in  knowledge,  as  I  have  al- 
ready told  you. 

"We  should  all  like  very  much  to  know  more  about  these 
people  and  where  they  came  from,  but  I  am  afraid  that  we 
shall  have  to  be  content  with  the  simple  statements  that  such 
a  people  existed  and  became  the  mother  of  enlightened  nations. 
"In  our  next  talk,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  about 
other  people,  whose  descendants  still  live,  on  the  other  side 
of  this  big  world  of  ours,  and  about  some  good  and  learned 


iatixiBrie'e "litis ltend^d'»tQ**Wtt>kfe ^msn ^etotirp  aiid;ibett>e{Fi aei^Wwl^j 
n.M!ii'..i<rr  i:  /Iih.  '«)  l»(^6r«e^mfe*f/?'k*<r;)'* *  '"  "'•'  '""•  •'''•'•'  •"'' 
lod  ([i;d«  '>//  Iku!  .i;i-i /x^.A  to  v/iniili  )7<>  liwiit  hiii;  -w-.i-i  ult  1<> 
•i;(i    H')l!(»>»'t()t    Ixomlii    |)ui!   lii;')l)   ')«')il)    iioqu   ■iM;^n<>i    viiit   Il'>7/1» 

9jf1  l)y}ii;»  H'MiiiJ'HiKiK  HI  ji>iii7/  JjJVijll ,  b.'>  (,•)')!,')«  r,,-irMfinom'VT 
,^,     ''It  lias  come  to  be  a  pretty  Jveli-e^rabliHiied  trutli  tliat  as  a, 

'>'>TJ^K  iliToi  '>^il,n)  '^7i;iT  ^/|f,r(Mr^  r>>nii:'»f^.!!iil,.,\qi»i  l^(;(in<»  -I'diYXir 


_  T    to  the  view,  and  that. a  more  direct  and 

lOj  innuvrMurt  u  }u:i\  7'xn  ;U)i^  , '♦l'(7'"!  i'J«».vr*'li'''''  ./"i"^v,  ji. 'ry-tf 
intimate„actuiamtaiice  ;would  tend  to.  disilmsionize  tJieir  .lal- 
tiiunn  MiiL  Aivi^f  ai  •tldi;  '»i-)7/  7'Mn[jI>ury/  iv^':!n;y|-l  1*.,  uai' ii^",* 
low&rs.    Only,  those  who  were  pel-mitteu  ta  knoW  Ilezekiah,  But- 

teyworth! ,1Jie  man,, as  w^ll  as  the  author,  can  understand  how 
:'>T(io'»q  ohTiV* 'i*'>'I  1»"In  J'V<>i{  '*J'>Jf  I'Tnl  \i:i\r,  1^111  iu.tiii,  ,i\t;r\/. 
immeasurably  he  would  .hafve  .adyanced  m  the  world's  wa'rm 
hi\ii  (Ml  i\jioi^lun\  ii'tuAnVj  'loiTi  .-linni;  TTluu  ^l<»n  .^iU//  ii  Tim: 
lavor  could  tne  many,  have  knp\yn  him  as  did.the  favored  few. 
(ia'x)  Jt)  xiini;7/>!  j>:-|!r*:!irio7/  -)(Tl  !<>  hIiiki  tnMiMtljT)  oiiii  luj  -nioy 
The  .boys  and  o-uis  ftf  more  than  one,k?neraiion  who,  in  th^ 


terw6rth,was  at  his  v^yy  best.     It  was,  rather,  w^hen^  on  ,a 

golden  summer  aay,  m  the  grateful  shade  of  one  Qi.  old  JVew 

Enolaiid's  wide-spreading;  elms  lie  loved,sQ,weTy\iiid  of.wbicA 

he  wrote  so. Teennglv,  or  within 'doors  on  a  snowy  wintei''s 

ui-'ht    he  sat  before  an  lu'idesceiit .  driftwood  fire  ,and  reJhtefl 

coicmiin  forlv-rore,  tales  and  red  settle  Kstories  m  a  homelv,  art- 

ess  maiijier  f liAt  rendered  them  truly  enclianting.    His  mnd  < 
IMxIi;  ^iiiiil  l')iu<>i<  11(17   Il^i  (»1  ;<'(Ll<i;ii  un:  .1   ./flK)    \(,-MllUil^iil„ 


L  Tuem  truly  enciianting.    Mis  : 

persoinil  reuiiiiiscences  seenffed  f 6,  be  inexhaustible,  He  found 
'Jiu«  'iMii|(»  /)(Jt  iKt  .•u\l  linn  aUii:hiiMj!-.'M>  ')i;iMi7/  /(hi^i-ui  'iMilio 
Jiis  greatest  jOy  in  broducmg  hi^  stories  and  poeiiis  i^athte-r.tluui 
lt'tiin:'»l    li(i):    l>rMii>  'liiKtw    lijoni;  Tiiiu  .■^.(in*  To  brio//    yiJ  hmIi    to 


in  the  money  his  work  brought  him.  He  was  in  no  degree 
mercenary.  He  gave  most  bountifully  of  his  time  and  his  tal- 
ent for  the  pleasure  and  the  good  of  others.  He  gratuitously 
delivered  scores  of  lectures  and  addresses  before  the  charitable 
organizations  of  th(iMla«dj^n<i,Ui*ri^w>T\viis  ever  active  in  aid- 
ing every  worthy  purpOsI?  It  il  pfomiMe  that  had  he  been  less 
of  a  dreamer  of  beautiful  thoughts,  less  of  an  open-handed 
*^lanthr^«ist,  Jess  of  a  lu^rcr  of  ^lers'^urtos,  he  mij^ 

in  general,  left  a  larger  bank  account,  and  been  deemed  more 
successful— but  nog|f71ie'^t^uf|^f  g§J^,c|by  the  millions,  of 
appreciative  ones  who  have  warmed  their  hearts  in  the  glow 
of  his  poetic  nature." 

.^TTE18UH0AH8An   ,CU3^^DWI5^H^ 


.bjBoidB  ban  ^mori  IB  baionofi  bnu  nwond  ,rioiud3  Jaii"?  tilO 
9dl   ^nomis   f>9>lnfii   ai  loJaiiq  eil      '^^dl  ni  barigildr.iss  8BW 

.8T3bB3l 


qiti  itiT>oft-i  JJ  no  sliriv/  ,indi  bot^Dialni  stg  odw  ^nr.  31U8«b  Iliw  gidT 
9dJio\  aiuiiienl  oinri39)y.Io1  KidmuIoD  otli  hsildit  I  ,.3  .(I  .noJ^snirieBW  oi 
jBqioniiq  sdJ  «i  baKlsvsalO  ,3.  .'i  .iM  dolriw  io  noiltJiTiJgni  hb  ,bnlia 
.Jioqqu«-il98  lol  bnild  ilobB  9di  9iBq9iq  oJ  ai  noiiuiiizai  sdi  ^o  miB  9dT 
-no3  9TB  odw  9soril  doidw  dJiw  aasnlii'iaqod  adi  bfi3(nmo3  -^liJiBsd  hbo  I 
-iib  9ldin9qt;-ini  iaomlB  Tsbnu  )i  ^nijoufmoo  91b  aaiTqToJna  9dJ  dJiw  boJaan 
-fn'^g    9vfid  odw  Hb  ol  '{,fIi(b3Woq  lB9qqB  Jgtjrn  gal^j^^uiia  liadT      .agiJluoil 

^Jon  afid  odw  bnB — bnild  9dl  riJiv/  NrrlJijq 
Heigd  nno  darriw  gaiJluorfiih  Jg9JB9T§  ad*  io  9no  i^bnu  .olqoaq  estotlT 
-OS  Joaiadrnara  lul3au  bns  -sniJioqqug-Haa  Dmooad  oJ  -gniviijg  9th  ,9no  '(iiB 
odw  98odi  dJiw  ,9ldi««oq  an  isi  oa  .aaofilq  liadi  ojIkI  oJ  -§001  x^dT  .^Jaio 
.«i9ri*o  noqu  n9biiid  B  9d  ioa  ^nm  \9di  Jfidl  oa  .qiad-iigg  oJ  ^nimoo  9i£ 
odw  till  oJ  asiiqTsJns  airii  bnammoD  I  .noiiidmE  oldKbusl  liydJ  gi  gidT 
,8T9Jeig  bnB  sigriJoTd  bsioiffts  nigrii  ni  b9Jg9i9*ni  9tb 

.I>39qgbooD  .J  ."^ 
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LETTER  FROM 

"Rex;.  F.  L.  Good^peed,  Th.  2). 

PASTOR  OF  THE 

FIRST  CHURCH   OF  CHRIST,  (Congregational) 
SPRINGFIELD,   HASSACHUSETTS. 


Old  First  Church,  known  and  honored  at  home  and  abroad, 
was  established  in  1637.  Its  pastor  is  ranked  among  the 
leaders. 


This  will  assure  any  who  are  interested  that,  while  on  a  recent  trip 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  I  visited  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  an  institution  of  which  Mr.  F.  E.  Cleaveland  is  the  principal. 
The  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  prepare  the  adult  blind  for  self-support. 
I  can  heartily  commend  the  hopefulness  with  which  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  enterprise  are  conducting  it  under  almost  insuperable  dif- 
ficulties. Their  struggles  must  appeal  powerfully  to  all  who  have  sym- 
pathy with  the  blind — and  who  has  not? 

These  people,  under  one  of  the  greatest  diGSculties  which  can  befall 
any  one,  are  striving  to  become  self-supporting  and  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety. They  long  to  take  their  places,  so  far  as  possible,  with  those  who 
are  coming  to  self-help,  so  that  they  may  not  be  a  burden  upon  others. 
This  is  their  laudable  ambition.  I  commend  this  enterprise  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  their  afflicted  brothers  and  sisters. 

F.  L.  Goodspeed, 
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^yilice  'Brainard 

CHAPTER   L 

It  vras  the  day  of  all  days  at  the  Bodwin  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  Many  hearts  were  beating  with  anxious  excitement.  The 
last  rehearsal  had  taken  place  the  previous  afternoon  in  Bodwin 
Temple.  The  brass  band,  composed  of  twenty  young  blind  boys, 
whose  ages  varied  from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  had  acquitted  itself 
with  great  credit,  and  the  various  undergraduates  who  were  to  take 
part  in  the  exercises  had  vied  with  each  other  in  competition  with 
her  graduating  class  to  win  the  prize  open  to  all  competitors  for 
the  best  essay.  For  more  than  twenty  years  the  custom  had  pre- 
vailed of  alternating  the  gift  of  the  highest  class  honors  first  to  the 
boys  and  then  to  the  girls;  and  this  year  the  valedictory  was  to 
be  delivered  by  Miss  Alice  Brainard,  It  had  been  conceded  that 
Alice,  who  was  a  favorite  with  both  her  teachers  and  her  classmates, 
w^ould  carry  off  this  prize.  An  absolutely  fair  and  just  method 
had  been  employed  in  making  the  selection.  The  essays  of  all  the 
aspirants  had  been  handed  over  to  judges  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  pupils.  The  Braille  characters  employed  had  no  charac- 
teristic marks  by  which  the  writer  could  be  distinguished.  But 
the  essay  that  Miss  Alice  had  handed  in  had  nevertheless  won  for 
her  the  distinction  she  had  labored  earnestly  to  obtain.  She  had 
entered  the  Institution  at  eight  years  of  age,  shortly  after  the  death 
of  her  mother,  who  had  survived  her  father  only  two  years.  She 
had  no  known  relatives  living,  but  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Barlow,  who, 
notwithstanding  she  was  the  bread  winner  for  her  own  familv, 
which  included  an  invalid  mother  almost  helpless  by  paralysis, 
had  assured  Margaret  Brainard  on  her  death  bed  that  she  would 
look  after  and  befriend  her  little  blind  child,  Alice.  It  seemed  to 
everyone  that  God  had  doubly  endowed  Mrs.  Barlow  with  health 
and  strength.  She  was  one  of  those  jovial,  jolly  good  souls,  who, 
either  in  the  sick  chamber  or  at  a  social  gathering,  is  as  welcome 
as  the  sunlight  on  a  dismal  cloudy  day.  After  a  day's  work  that 
would  tire  two  or  three  ordinary  women,  a  ten  minutes'  rest  or 
short  nap  would  enable  her  to  roll  away  the  burden  of  the  day  and 
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appear  as  fresh,  vigorous  and  animated  for  an  evening's  enjoyment 
or  a  watch  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick  as  though  she  had  just  risen 
after  a  night  of  restful  slumber.  Everybody  laughed  at  her  and 
with  her  on  all  occasions,  and  the  sick  vowed  that  a  call  from  her 
did  them  more  good  than  the  prescriptions  of  their  physician; 
and  so,  when  she  assured  Mrs.  Brainard  that  she  would  be  a  mo- 
ther to  Alice,  the  great  burden  of  anxiety  that  had  been  weighing 
down  the  heart  of  the  dying  mother  was  rolled  away  and  she  went 
peacefully  to  her  last  sleep,  thanking  her  Heavenly  Father  for 
raising  up  such  a  strong,  generous  friend  to  care  for  her  little  blind 
girl.  And  when  they  had  laid  her  away  and  the  funeral  was  over, 
the  head  of  the  weeping  child  was  pillowed  on  a  breast  as  motherly 
and  full  of  tenderness  for  the  little  orphan  as  that  of  any  mother 
for  her  own.  Alice  remembered  the  year  that  she  spent  in  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Barlow  as  one  of  the  happiest  in  her  life,  and  every  vacation 
of  the  school  to  which  she  was  sent,  was  looked  forward  to  with  the 
anticipation  of  all  the  happiness  and  joy  that  children  experience 
whose  homes  are  full  of  sunshine,  made  so  by  parents  whose  chief 
delight  is  the  happiness  of  their  children.  In  a  way,  Alice  learned 
to  reflect  in  her  own  life  the  qualities  of  her  adopted  mother,  and 
when  the  lesson  hours  were  over,  the  other  girls  at  the  institution 
knew  that  Alice  would  have  a  programme  ready  for  their  enjoy- 
ment; and  when  visitors  at  the  institution  were  shown  through 
the  cottages  occupied  by  the  girls,  her  bright,  cheery  face,  anima- 
ted ways,  and  quick  intelligence  won  for  her  many  compliments, 
and  many  times  she  had  heard  remarks  made  expressive  of  sur- 
prise that  one  without  sight  could  be  so  light  hearted  and  could 
accomplish  so  much. 

But  there  were  sad  da3^s  in  store  for  Alice.  For  even  before 
slie  had  finished  her  school  days,  good  Mrs.  Barlow  had  been  strick- 
en down  with  pneumonia  and  her  poor  invalid  mother  had  survived 
her  only  a  few  weeks.  And  when  vacation  day  came  round  again 
Alice,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  realized  what  it  was  to  be  friend- 
less and  alone.  When  all  the  girls  had  left  the  cottage  in  joyous 
anticipation  of  holiday  pleasures,  she  had  gone  up  into  her  room, 
and,  throwing  herself  upon  her  cot,  had  sobbed  and  sobbed  as 
though  her  heart  would  break,  until  wearied  by  her  grief  she  had 
fallen  asleep.     Here  she  was  found  by  the  matron,  who  seemed  to 
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realize  for  the  first  time  that  Alice  had  not  gone  with  the  others 
Leaving  her  to  sleep  on,  she  called  several^of  the  teachers  who  were 
busy  getting  ready  to  depart  and  told  them  of  Alice's  friendless 
condition.     A  rather  hurried  consultation  was  held  and  it  was  fi- 
nally determined  that  she  should  accompany  Miss  Travis  to  her 
home.     Miss  Travis  was  a  prim,  precise  maiden  lady,  answering 
m  every  particular  the  attributes  of  a  born  teacher.     Whatever 
she  did,  she  did  from  a  sense  of  duty;  duty  had  been  held  up  before 
her  m  her  New  England  home  ever  since  the  first  day  she  attended 
Sabbath-School,  until  it  had  come  to  be  the  moving  spring,  of  her 
existence.     Therefore,  when  it  appeared  that  neither  the°matron 
nor  any  of  the  other  teachers  were  situated  so  as  to  offer  an  asylum 
to  Alice  during  the  vacation,  her  sense  of  duty  had  made  her  vol- 
unteer to  take  charge  of  the  friendless  girl— at  least,  on  this  oc- 
casion.    And  so  it  came  about  that  Alice  accompanied  Miss  Trav's 
to  her  home;  and,  although  the  Travis  people  in  their  way  were 
kind  and  considerate,  Alice  somehow  couldn't  help  feeling,  that 
she  was  m  the  way.     She  was  sure  that  the  family  experienced  a 
sense  of  relief  when  she  left  their  company  and  went  up  to  her 
room  where  she  spent  the  most  of  her  time  alone.     Sometimes  she 
had  followed  the  path  which  led    down  into   the  orchard  back  of 
the  house,  and  found  herself  alone  with  the  birds  chirping  overhead 
in  the  trees  and  the  busy  hum  of  insect  life  about  her.  broken  only 
by  the  occasional  bleating  of  a  lamb  in  a  distant  pasture      Here 
she  would  indulge  in  a  dream  of  the  past,  and  thus  enjoy  over  again 
the  days  she  had  so  happily  spent  in  the  home  of  Mrs    Barlow 
And,  sometimes,  in  one  of  these  day  dreams  she  would  picture  the 
meeting  of  her  two  mothers  in  their  home  above  and  wonder  if 
they  were  looking  down  upon  her,  Oh,  so  lonely  now  in  her  dark 
ness!— and  then  she  would  so  long  to  be  with  them      But  the  va 
cation  days  were  over  at  last.     How  long  they  seemed '-and  she 
was  indeed  glad  to  get  back  and  banish  her  sorrow  by  hard  work 
And  now  she  was  about  to  reap  her  reward,  for  of  all  who  were  to 
take  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  graduating  day  she  would  be  sin- 
gled out  as  the  valedictorian  of  her  class. 


********* 


*  * 


Stoneville  was  a  typical  New  England  village.     It  consisted 
of  a  meetmg-house,  a  blacksmith  shop,  Higgs  &  Go's,  general  store. 
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over  which  was  the  town  hall,  and  about  twenty  houses  in  sight, 
including  Schneider's  Tavern,  where  the  hard  fisted  farmers  and 
their  hired  men  were  wont  to  quaflE  liquid  inspiration,  talk  politics 
and  exchange  neighbori^  greetings. 

There  were  those  in  Stoneville  who  regarded  Schneider's 
Tavern  as  an  open  gate  to  perdition,  and  only  approached  it  when 
they  were  compelled  to  do  so  to  hunt  up  Mike  McCarthy,  the  vil- 
lage blacksmith,  who  divided  his  time  between  his  shop  and  the 
tavern  bar  room.  Mike,  who  took  a  daily  paper,  was  at  once  the 
fountain  of  knowledge,  and  the  village  oracle.  When  he  was  not 
surrounded  at  his  shop  by  a  group  of  admirers,  listening  to  words 
of  wisdom  and  prophecy,  uttered  while  one  hand  worked  the  bel- 
lows and  the  other  poked  the  fire  of  his  forge  and  emphasized  by 
his  hammer,  as  it  smote  the  red  hot  iron  upon  the  anvil,  he  was  sure 
to  be  found  holding  forth  in  the  aforesaid  bar  room  to  a  knot  of 
wood  choppers  and  loungers  who  were  always  to  be  found  in  greater 
or  less  numbers. 

Deacon  Wilson  was  waiting  at  the  shop  for  Mike  to  finish  shoe- 
ing his  horses  and  a  number  of  the  tavern  frequenters  had  dropped 
in  to  hear  the  discussion,  which  they  knew  would  be  sure  to  take 
place  between  Mike  and  the  deacon,  on  the  latest  topic  of  interest 
to  the  town  folk. 

"I  tell  ye,"  said  Mike,  "its  a  blasted  shame  to  be  sinding  that 
swate,  purty  faced  blind  gurrel  to  the  town  house.  Why  there 
be'nt  a  woman  in  tha  town  thot  can  hold  a  candle  to  her  for  eddi- 
cation  and  refinement.  Arrah!  but  it  was  an  unlucky  day  for  her 
whin  Maggie  Barlow  died.  Shure  Maggie  was  one  of  the  salt  of 
the  earth." 

"But  what  else  could  we  do?"  said  the  deacon,  who  was  also 
the  first  selectman  of  the  town.  "She  had  no  living  relatives  that 
we  could  hear  of  and  as  the  town  was  liable  for  her  support,  there 
was  no  other  course  to  pursue." 

"Will,  I  don't  know  as  there  was,  but  if  I  had  the  makin'  of 
the  law,  I'm  thinkin'  I'd  find  some  other  way.  Now  there  was  Jim 
Brady  thot  came  out  of  States  prison  after  serving  three  years  for 
stealing  a  harse  from  ould  Simpson,  thot  got  a  start  be  the  help 
of  the  Prison  Association;  and  ye  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  it  made 
a  man  of  him  after  all.     And  why  there  should  be  an  association 
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to  help  discharged  convicts  and  nary  a  one  to  give  a  poor  blind  gurl 
like  that  a  lift  until  she  be  in  the  way  of  doing  something  for  her- 
self, wid  thot  foin  eddication  of  hers,  beats  all  my  calculations. 
It  was  only  last  night  thot  Molly,  thot's  my  daughter  you  know, 
was  tellin'  me  thot  Miss  Brainard  could  play  the  pianny  enough 
sight  better  than  Betsy  Perkins,  who  makes  her  livin'  givin'  music 
lessons,  and  if  I'd  been  first  selectman,  or  the  deacon  of  a  church, 
I'd  a  found  some  way  to  give  that  gurl  a  dasant  home,  until  she'd 
a  chance  to  see  what  she  could  do  for  herself,  as  a  teacher  or  some- 
thing like  thot." 

"It's  always  easier  to  say  what  you  would  do  than  it  is 
to  do  it,  Mr.  McCarthy.  The  selectmen  certainly  would  not  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  any  one  offering  Miss  Brainard  a  home,  if  they 
had  chosen  to  do  so.  " 

The  deacon  intended  this  for  a  home  thrust,  but  Mike  was 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

"  Faith,  and  the  purty  creature  would  have  been  very  welcome, 
but  it's  not  the  likes  of  the  home  I  could  give  her  thot  would  do 
her  any  good.  Shure  ye  know  will  enough  thot  a  music  teacher 
wid  headquarters  at  Michael  McCarthy's  would  stand  no  bether 
chance  of  teaching  music  to  the  aristocracy  than  she  would  wid 
her  headquarters  in  the  poorhouse.  " 

On  his  way  home  the  deacon  pondered  over  what  the  black- 
smith had  said,  and  he,  too,  wondered  why  philanthrophy,  which 
established  and  maintained  schools  for  the  blind,  should  stop  short 
just  at  that  critical  period,  when  the  homeless  and  friendless  blind, 
leaving  the  institutions  full  of  ambition  and  hope,  launched  their 
frail  barks  upon  the  waters  of  an  unknown  and  untried  sea. 

He  remembered  that  after  his  son  Ned  had  graduated  from 
Harvard  and  finished  his  studies  in  the  medical  school,  it  was  more 
than  a  year  before  his  income  as  a  physician  was  sufficient  to  main- 
tain him.  The  sad  look  of  despair  that  came  over  the  face  of  Alice 
Brainard  when  she  was  told  she  must  go  to  the  poorhouse  haunted 
him. 

He  was  a  kind  hearted  man  in  his  way,  but  somehow  he  had 
learned  to  hide  his  better  feelings  from  those  who  depended  upon 
the  town  for  support,  and  he  unconsciously  hardened  his  nature 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  kind  husband,  generous  father  and  good 
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deacon,  became  flint  as  a  selectman.  Whether  this  was  due  to  the 
commendation  and  praise  that  he  received  from  tax  payers  at  town 
meetings  for  so  managing  the  town  afiEairs  since  he  had  held  the 
office  that  the  taxes  were  less  than  they  had  been  known  to  be  for 
many  years,  was  the  incentive  for  this  heart  hardening  process, 
was  one  of  the  thoughts  that  now  occupied  his  mind.  Before  he 
reached  home  he  had  resolved  to  see  if  something  could  not  be  done 
to  rescue  this  cultivated  and  accomplished  young  lady  from  pass- 
ing the  remainder  of  her  life  in  an  atmosphere  such  as  is  to  be  found 
in  every  country  poorhouse,  which,  in  addition  to  being  an  asylum 
for  those  whose  poverty  has  been  brought  about  by  dissipation  and 
vice,  almost  always  used  as  a  lodging  house  for  tramps  and  other 
vagabonds.  When  he  asked  the  question  how  he  should  feel  if  he 
knew  that  by  some  turn  of  fortune's  wheel  one  of  his  daughters, 
left  alone  in  the  world,  blind  and  destitute,  should  be  compelled 
to  pass  her  life  in  such  a  place,  the  nobler  nature  within  him  was 
stirred,  and  he  again  resolved  that  he  would  do  something — he 
was  not  quite  sure  what — to  rescue  Alice  Brainard. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


The  Stoneville  poor  house,  or  rather  poor  farm,  was  poor  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  It  had  been  purchased  ten  years  before, 
because  it  could  be  had  cheap.  It  was  argued  that  the  paupers 
could  be  made  to  clear  up  the  land  that  had  been  suffered  to  be- 
come over  run  with  brush  wood.  The  fences  had  long  been  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  the  rambling,  delapidated  old  farm  house, 
which  had  been  for  years  a  standing  invitation  to  every  passing 
boy  to  peg  a  stone  through  a  window  pane,  had  been  inhabited 
principally  by  bats  and  other  vermin.  Now  that  the  law  suit 
that  had  been  the  cause  of  all  this  neglect  had  been  settled,  the 
farm  had  been  thrown  on  the  market,  and  as  it  was  sure  to  go  for 
a  song.  Deacon  Wilson  had  spoken  in  town  meeting  in  favor  of 
its  being  purchased  by  the  town. 

Heretofore,  the  paupers  had  been  bid  off  at  town  meetings 
by  different  persons,  and  cared  for,  or  abused,  according  to  the 
humanity  or  brutality  of  the  bidders.  It  had  also  been  suspected 
for  some  time  that  there  was  a  growing  disposition  in  certain 
quarters  to  throw  poor  relatives  on  the  town,  just  for  the  money 
that  might  be  had  out  of  the  town  for  their  support,  and  Deacon 
Wilson  had  pointed  out  that  if  a  regular  poorhouse  was  estab- 
lished some  folks  who  were  now  drawing  money  for  the  support 
of  their  dependent  relatives  would  be  compelled  to  choose  be- 
tween taking  care  of  them  themselves  and  seeing  them  go  to  the 
poorhouse. 

So  it  came  about  that  the  farm  was  purchased  and  Jonas 
French  regularly  installed  as  poorhouse  keeper.  The  selection 
of  Jonas  French  was  also  made  because  he  could  be  had  cheap. 
He  was  a  ne'er  do  will,  jack-of -all-trades,  whom  the  town  had 
often  had  to  help  through  the  winter  months.  His  wife  was  a 
meek,  over- worked  little  woman,  who,  when  she  was  not  taking 
in  washing  to  support  Jonas  in  idleness,  was  looking  about  to  get 
him  a  job.  No  one  seemed  to  care  to  employ  him  very  long  at  a 
time.     It  was  argued  that  Sallie  French,  or  Aunt  Sallie,  as  she 
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was  more  familiarly  called,  would  be  the  real  manager  of  the  farm, 
and  that  she  might  contrive  to  get  some  work  out  of  Jonas;  at 
any  rate  he  Would  have  a  steady  job  for  once  in  his  life,  and, 
though  he  might  not  be  depended  on  to  do  much  work  himself, 
he  would  at  least  get  some  work  out  of  "them  lazy  paupers"  to- 
ward their  own  support.  "Them  lazy  paupers"  consisted  of 
two  old  women  over  seventy  years  of  age,  an  old  man  nearly  eigh- 
ty, and  two  wood-choppers,  who  had  been  rescued  from  a  snow 
bank  where  they,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  had  put  up  for  the 
night.  One  had  had  both  of  his  feet  so  badly  frozen  that  they 
had  to  be  amputated,  and  the  other  had  been  so  racked  and  twisted 
with  rheumatism  as  a  result,  that  he  could  with  difficulty  walk 
about.  Silly  Susan,  then  only  a  child  of  nine  years,  was  a  half 
demented  girl ;  and  about  a  dozen  of  the  other  contributions  of , 
improvidence,  intemperance  and  crinfie  made  up  the  inmates  of 
the  poorhouse. 

After  about  a  week  spent  in  cleaning  up  and  making  the  old 
house  wind  and  water  tight,  it  had  been  furnished  by  the  gather- 
ing together  of  such  cast-off  furniture  as  the  town  folk  could  be 
induced  to  contribute,  the  only  article  bought  being  a  new  cook- 
stove  for  Aunt  Sallie,  which  stove  was  also  expected  to  do  duty 
in  helping  to  keep  the  great  kitchen  warm  enough  as  a  sitting 
room  for  the  inmates  of  the  house  in  cold  weather. 

Any  one  who  has  occasion  to  visit  county  jails,  city  police 
courts,  or  town  poorhouses,  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  these 
places  have  an  odor  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  it  was  into  a 
place  of  this  character  that  broken  hearted  Alice  Brainard  was 
introduced  as  her  future  home. 

Was  it  for  this  that  she  had  so  industriously  and  persever- 
ingly  labored  during  her  school  life  ?  Was  this  to  be  the  outcome  of 
all  her  hopes  and  aspirations?  And,  worst  of  all,  was  she  to  be 
subjected  to  the  odious  and  supercilious  attentions  of  Jonas 
French  who,  ever  since  she  had  become  an  inmate,  had  taken 
no  pains  to  conceal  his  admiration  for  her,  even  from  his  wife? 
Was  it  a  wonder  that  she  felt  life  to  be  a  burden,  and  long  and 
earnestly  prayed  to  her  Heavenly  Father  that  she  might  lay  it 
down,  and  join  her  mother  and  good  Mrs.  Barlow  in  their  Heavenly 
home? 
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Silly  Susie,  now  a  girl  of  nineteen,  and  the  little  two  year  old 
baby  of  Jonas  French,  who  was  Susie's  constant  care,  were  Alice's 
companions  whenever  she  could  escape  the  persecuting  attentions 
of  Jonas. 

One  pleasant  July  day,  Susie,  with  her  little  charge,  had 
accompanied  Alice  to  a  cool,  shady  ravine  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  old  farm  house.  Here,  seated  on  the  bank  of  a 
brooklet,  which  after  dashing  gleefully  over  the  rocks  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  ravine,  rippled  by,  sending  forth  notes  of  sweet  cadence, 
Alice  was  able  for  a  time  to  forget  her  misery,  and  snatch  a  few 
moments  of  happiness,  and,  with  baby  in  her  arms,  she  hummed 
a  low,  sweet  lullaby  to  the  accompanyment  of  the  murmuring 
stream. Her  enjoyment  at  this  time  was  in  such  contrast  with  the 
thick  gloom  of  despair  that  usually  enveloped  her,  and  her  delight 
so  manifest  as  baby's  tiny  fingers  crept  over  her  face  and  toyed 
with  her  hair,  that  the  diffidence  usually  displayed  by  silly  Susie 
melted  away.  In  a  tone  manifesting  great  confidence  she  ex- 
claimed. "  If  I  tell  you  a  great  secret  Miss  Brainard,  willT'you 
promise  me  never  to  tell  anybody  ? " 

"Why  yes,  dear,  but  perhaps  you  ought  not  to  tell  me. " 

"Oh!  I  don't  mind  you  knowing,  for  you  are  so  kind  and 
love  baby  so  much  that  I  know  you  would  not  hate  me,  as  Jonas 
said  everybody  would,  if  I  told.  It  was  a  long  time  ago,  I  guess 
maybe  two  or  three  years,  and  all  the  folks  were  getting  ready 
for  Christmas.  Old  Mrs.  Mallory,  that  was  her  name  then,  and 
old  Bige  Pettibone  ran  away  from  the  poorfarm  and  got  married, 
and  when  they  came  back  he  was  so  nice  to  her  that  I  just  up  and 
told  Mrs.  Jonas  that  I  wished  Santa  Claus  would  bring  me  a  hus- 
band. 

"Now  you're  sure  you'll  never  tell.  Miss  Alice?" — but  before 
Alice  could  reply,  she  went  on — "Jonas  was  awful  nice  to  me  them 
days  and  he  told  me  Christmas  Day  that  Santa  Claus  had  told 
him  to  be  my  husband  too,  and — and  Jonas  ain't  so  nice  to  me 
now  since  you  come,  and — and  I  guess  he  wants  to  ba  your  hus- 
band too.  Miss  Alice,  but  I  don't  care  you're  so  nice  and  good,  I 
should  like  to  have  you  stay  here  always. " 

Alice  listened  to  the  recital  of  this  half  demented  girl  as 
though  in  a  dream,     She  seemed  to  be  oppressed  by  an  awful 
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nightmare,  and  a  great  fear  took  possession  of  her.  She  could 
almost  feel  a  serpent  winding  its  coils  around  her,  and  fairly 
screamed  in  her  efforts  to  throw  off  the  odious  thing,  and  run 
away  from  it, 

Susie,  seeing  what  effect  her  story  had  had,  and  that  Ailce 
had  unconsciously  put  the  baby  away  from  her,  snatched  it  up 
and  began  to  cry. 

This  seemed  to  awaken  Alice  from  her  nightmare,  and,  reach 
ing  out,  she  clasped  both  Susie  and  the  baby  in  her  arms  and 
mingled  her  tears  with  their's.  How  could  she  go  pack  to  that 
house?  O,  if  God  would  only  give  her  back  her  sight  a  little 
while,  just  long  enough  to  flee  away  from  that  detested  place, 
out  of  that  man's  reach,  and  she  sent  up  a  silent  prayer  for  help. 

As  if  in  answer  to  this  petition,  she  heard  footsteps  approach- 
ing, and  the  voice  of  Miss  Travis,  exclaimingl  "Here  the  dear 
girl  is,  Mrs,  Mayfair! 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  so  great  that,  releasing  Susie 
and  the  baby  from  her  embrace,  Alice  stretched  out  her  arms 
toward  Miss  Travis  with  a  cry  of 'joy,  and  rapturously  awaited 
her  approach.     . 
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CHAPTER  III.       M 


The  morning  after  Deacon  Wilson's  talk  with  Mike  McCarthy, 
the  blacksmith,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Greathead,  the  principal  of  the 
Bodwin  Institute  for  the  Blind,  informing  him  of  the  destitute 
and  friendless  condition  of  Alice  Brainard,  and  imploring  his  ad- 
vice. The  reply  came  promptly,  that  that  Institution  could  not 
undertake  to  follow  any  of  its  graduates  out  into  the  worid.  Bod- 
win Institute  was  not  unlike  schools  for  persons  with  sight,  in 
that  respect.  He  was  very,  very  sorry  that  such  a  sad  fate  should 
overtake  such  a  bright,  promising  young  woman,  and  he  would 
gladly  advise  Deacon  Wilson,  if  he  knew  of  any  solution  of  the 
problem.  It  was  hard  to  be  poor  and  friendless  in  any  case,  but 
doubly  hard  when  poverty  was  supplemented  by  blindness,  etc, 
etc. 

Two  days  later.  Deacon  Wilson  had  occasion  to  visit  Elm- 
dale  on  business.  His  mind  still  being  engrossed  with  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  Alice  Brainard,  he  chanced  to  mention  the 
circumstances  to  a  friend,  and  taking  Doctor  Greathead's  letter 
from  his  pocket,  handed  it  to  him  to  read. 

The  latter,  after  he  had  finished  reading  it,  exclaimed;  "Just 
the  thing;  I  have  it.  There  is  a  well  known  lawyer  in  Elmdale 
who  is  blind,  and  only  last  week  Mrs.  Simpson,  the  owner  of  the 
"American,"  was  speaking  to  me  of  the  interest  he  had  taken  in 
the  case  of  a  blind  man  named  Green;  just  set  him  on  his  feet 
like,  and  showed  him  how  he  could  go  on  and  earn  a  good  living 
for  himself  and  family. 

"Now  if  I  was  you  Deacon,  I'd  just  go  over  and  call  on  Ed. 
Crawford,  thats  his  name,  it  won't  be  much  out  of  your  way,  as 
you  will  pass  the  building  where  he  has  his  office,  on  your  way  to 
the  station." 

The  Deacon  thanked  his  friend,  and  after  he  had  finished 
attending  to  the  business  that  had  called  him  to  Elmdale,  went 
directly  to  Edward  Crawford's  office. 

Edward  was  much  interested  in  the  Deacon's  description  of 
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Alice  and  in  the  account  he  gave  of  her  unfortunate  situation,  but 
when  he  had  finished  reading  Doctor  Greathead's  letter  he  was 
sufpirsed, — surprised  to  learn  that  the  poor  and  friendless  blind 
were  in  no  way  provided  for  when  they  left  the  Isntitutions  where 
they  were  educated,  and  like  Mike  McCarthy,  the  village  black- 
smith, he  was  sure  there  was  something  wrong  somewhere,  and 
he  would  make  it  his  business  to  look  into  it. 

After  receiving  this  assurance,  Deacon  Wilson's  conscience 
was  more  at  rest.  He  felt  that  the  responsibility  had  been  shifted 
from  his  shoulders  to  Edward's,  and,  thanking  the  latter  for  the 
interest  he  had  taken  in  the  case,  bade  Edward  adieu  and  made 
his  way  hastily  to  the  station. 

The  Deacon  had  no  sooner  left  the  office  than  Edward  called 
Griggs,  his  amanuensis,  and  at  once  dictated  a  letter  to  Mrs.  May- 
fair  a  well  known  and  valued  frien  of  the  blind,  requesting  that 
she  accompany  Mr.  Griggs  to  Stoneville.  Grigg  was  dispatched 
with  this  letter  ot  Mrs.  Mayfair  on  the  following  morning.  When 
he  reached  her  home  he  found  Miss  Travis,  who  had  been  paying 
Mrs.  Mayfair  a  visit,  just  ready  to  depart. 

Mrs.  Mayfair  glanced  hastily  over  Edward's  letter,  then  turned 
to  Miss  Travis  and  said:  "Surely  you  must  know  this  girl." 
Miss  Travis  was  much  shocked  when  she  learned  where  her  old 
pupil  was,  and  she  gladly  agreed  to  accompany  Mrs  Mayfair  and 
Griggs  to  the  poor-house  at  Stoneville.  Upon  their  arrival,  Griggs 
remained  at  the  poor-house  while  Miss  Travis  and  Mrs.  Mayfair 
went  in  quest  of  Alice  Brainard,  and  thus  was  brought  about  the 
meeting  of  Alice  and  Mrs.  Mayfair,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

When  Alice  was  told  that  she  was  to  accompany  the  latter 
to  her  home,  she  was  sure  that  her  Heavenly  Father  had  heard 
and  answered  her  prayer. 

Edward  Crawford,  after  he  had  dismissed  Griggs,  began  pacing 
back  and  forth  in  his  office,  turning  over  in  his  mind  what  he  had 
just  learned  concerning  the  story  of  Alice  Brainard's  helpless  con- 
dition. The  bare  possibility  of  such  a  fate  overtaking  a  talented 
and  accomplished  young  woman,  was  a  reproach  to  our  civilization 
and  humanity.  In  common  with  the  general  public,  Edward  had 
supposed  that  everything  that  could  be  done  to  advance  the  inter- 
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ests  of  the  blind  children  and  youth  of  our  country  who  came  with- 
in the  care  of  institution  for  the  blind  was  certainly  being  properly 
attended  to. 

It  now  appeared  that  an  orphan  blind  child,  educated  at  the 
State's  expense  and  receiving  for  a  number  of  years  all  the  ad- 
vantages, was  at  the  end  of  this  period  of  instruction  to  be  sud- 
denly abandoned  by  both  the  institution  and  the  State,  and  left 
to  survive  or  perish,  as  chance  might  determine. 

Could  the  trustees  of  the  Bod  win  Institution  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  the  hundreds  of  kind-hearted  and  philanthropic 
people  who  for  more  than  a  half  century  have  donated  and  be- 
queathed thousands  upon  thousands,  until  the  reports  of  that 
Institution  show  assets  aggregating  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars,  would  feel  that  the  trust  they  had  thus  imposed  was 
being  faithfully  carried  out,  if  they  could  be  consulted? — es- 
pecially when  they  were  informed  that  the  institution  received 
an  allowance  of  three  hundred  dollars  and  upwards  from  the 
States  each  school  year  for  the  board  and  tuition  of  each  pupil 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  ten  months  in  a  year?  These  were 
the  facts  ascertained  by  Edward  as  they  related  to  the  case  of 
Alice  Brainard. 

Three  thousand  dollars  had  been  paid  the  Bod  win  Institute 
for  her  board  and  instruction  for  the  ten  years  she  was  a  pupil, 
and  she  left  that  institution  to  become  the  inmate  of  a  town  poor 
house. 

On  the  day  following  the  return  of  Mrs.  May  fair  from  the 
Stoneville  poorhouse  with  Alice  Brainard,  Edward  received  a  letter 
from  her  urging  him  to  pay  her  a  visit. 

"Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Mayfair, "  said  Edward  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation,  "I  am  confident  that  I  can  obtain  a  position  for 
Miss  Brainard  as  operator  of  one  of  the  Simplex  type  setting  ma- 
chines in  the  publication  office  of  the  American.  I  am  told  that 
Miss  Brainard  plays  the  piano,  and  the  training  of  her  fingers  for 
this  accomplishment  will  be  of  great  service  in  enabling  her  to 
become  a  rapid  operator  of  the  Simplex  key-board. " 

"That  would  be  splendid,  Mr.  Crawford,  but  do  you  really 
think  she  could  do  it  ? " 
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"Undoubtedly,"  continued  Edward,  "I  have  already  tried  it, 
and  so  has  my  friend  Green.  The  operation  of  the  Simplex  is  not 
more  difficult  than  the  manipulation  of  a  typewriter,  and  many 
blind  people  have  become  expert  in  the  use  of  the  tpyewriter. 
Talk  with  Miss  Brainard  about  it,  Mrs.  Mayfair,  and  see  if  she  would 
like  to  accept  such  a  position.  I  am  confident  it  would  be  far  more 
remunerative  and  satisfactory  than  trying  to  obtain  pupils  in 
music,  for,  in  the  one  case,  she  would  have  steady  employment  and 
but  one  employer  to  please,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  seeing 
world  has  so  little  confidence  in  the  blind  that  it  is  only  by  great 
good  fortune  that  the  very  best  of  such  teachers  are  able  to  secure 
a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  gain  a  livelihood.  " 

"I  will  certainly  do  so  Mr.  Crawford,"  was  the  reply,  "and  I 
feel  sure  that  Miss  Brainard  will  be  only  too  glad  to  secure  such  a 
position. " 

Two  weeks  later  Alice  Brainard  took  her  first  lesson  on  the 
Simplex,  and  in  less  than  a  month  was  regularly  assigned  to  the 
position  of  machine  compositor  on  the  American. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  feeling,  a  something  indescribable,  but  perceptible,  which, 
like  a  barrier,  rises  to  separate  the  seeing  world  from  those  whose 
life  is  one  tmbroken  night,  but  which  disappears  with  a  better  ac- 
quaintance, explains  the  yearning  in  the  heart  of  every  blind  per- 
son for  the  companionship  of  true  and  tried  friends.  And  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  more  sensitive  and  delicate  natures  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  coming  in  contact  with  strangers,  was 
the  reason  why  Alice  Brainard  sought,  like  a  stricken  fawn,  to 
isolate  herself.  The  habit  thus  formed  led  her  often  to  commune 
as  it  were,  with  the  spirits  of  the  dear  ones  that  she  often  felt 
hovered  about  to  shield  and  protect  her.  In  these  moments  the 
imprisoned  soul  seemed  to  burst  its  bonds,  and  revel  in  the  com- 
panionship of  her  own,  and  her  adopted  mother,  whose  love  and 
devotion  were  so  fragrant  to  her  being.  As  the  pure  and  unspotted 
soul  finds  expression  in  the  face  of  a  saintly  woman,  so  the  face  of 
Alice  Brainard  delicate  in  its  outlines,  was  beautiful.  Her  soft 
hazel  eyes,  to  an  ordinary  observer,  gave  no  intimation  of  blind- 
ness. And  when,  on  the  occasion  of  Alice's  first  visit  to  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Fairchild,  Herbert's  aunt,  little  Marie  Fairchild,  instead 
of  exhibiting  the  usual  diffidence  of  children,  wound  her  arms 
lovingly  around  her  neck,  the  expression  of  blended  joy  and  love 
that  Herbert  Griggs  saw  on  Alice's  face,  vSo  touched  his  heart  that 
from  that  time  forward  he  forgot  that  she  was  blind.  He  saw 
only  the  radiance  of  her  soul.  Unconsciously  he  breathed  the  lines: 

"  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 
The  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear. " 
He  had  discovered  one  such,  and  from  that  moment  his  soul  yearned 
to  possess  it.  When  later  in  the  evening  Alice  complied  with  Mrs. 
Fairchild's  request  to  play  and  sing  for  them,  her  sweet  contralto 
enriched  by  feeling  inspired  by  the  soul  of  the  composer,  as  she  sang 
"The  Lost  Chord, "  enthralled  him.  That  night  as  he  accompanied 
her  to  her  home,  Alice,  with  quick  perception,  noted  a  change  in 
his  voice,  which  in  turn  oppressed  and  thrilled  her.     Surely  the 
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magical  touch  of  love  was  in  the  sound  of  that  voice  ;  or  was  it 
merely  the  tenderness  of  pity  ? 

Late  into  the  night  she  lay  awake  torn  by  conflicting  emotions. 
Now  she  was  in  the  seventh  heaven,  and  now  with  bitterness  of 
soul,  humiliated  and  broken,  she  would  cast  from  her  the  thought 
that  what  she  had  discovered  was  aught  but  pity.  How  eagerly 
she  longed  to  hear  that  voice  once  more,  that  she  might  search  it 
with  the  scrutiny  of  one  who,  cinging  to  the  wreck  of  a  sunken 
ship,  searches  the  broad  expanse  of  ocean  for  the  sight  of  a  friendly 
sail.  Then,  burying  her  face  in  her  pillow,  she  once  more  sought 
the  refuge  of  those  soothing  spirits;  and  later,  like  a  grief-stricken 
child,  enfolded  in  the  embrace  of  its  mother,  she  sank  quietly  to 
sleep. 

That  night  as  Herbert  turned  his  steps  homeward,  he  did  not 
walk  with  the  brisk  pace  that  was  his  wont;  he  was  thinking  of 
what  had  transpired.  The  delicious  and  maddenmg  poison  into 
which  blind  Eros  dips  the  points  of  his  arrows  was  coursing  through 
his  veins.  His  mind  went  back  to  a  bright  sunny  afternoon  when 
a  beautiful,  wild  canary  had  sought  refuge  through  the  open  win- 
dow of  his  room  from  the  fierce  attack  of  sparrows.  He  had  picked 
it  up  from  where  it  lay  exhausted  and  trembling  and  tried  to  soothe 
it  as  he  held  it  in  one  hand  and  tenderly  stroked  it  with  the  other  ; 
but  it  shrank  from  his  every  touch  and  trembled  the  more  until 
he  pressed  it  gently  and  lovingly  against  his  cheek  when  it  had  seem- 
ed to  understand.  Slowly  it  became  pacified,  but  when  freed  from 
the  gentle  restraint,  it  rested  for  awhile  until  it  regained  its  strength, 
and  then  suddenly  flew  out  of  the  window  and  was  gone.  Herbert 
remembered  how  at  parting  with  Alice  he  had  for  a  moment  im- 
prisoned her  hand  in  his;  how  it  had  trembled,  and  how  quickly 
it  was  withdrawn  when  released  from  his  gentle  pressure.  Would 
she,  too,  like  the  bird,  find  freedom  in  flight  ?  When  they  should 
meet  again,  would  she  repel  him  by  a  studied  reserve  because  of 
the  liberty  he  had  taken?  Slower  and  more  slow  became  his  pace, 
until,  turning  and  placicg  his  arms  upon  the  rail  of  a  bridge  that 
spanned  a  small  inlet  of  the  sea,  he  looked  out  upon  the  water.  His 
body  waited  upon  his  mind,  which,  as  in  a  vision,  saw  two  lovers 
in   sweet  companionship    wandering  through  Elisian  fields;    saw 
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terror,  but,  as  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  blossom  on  the  tree  of 
life.  And  when  the  ruthless  hand  of  ignorance  and  selfishness 
plucked  this  blossom  from  its  stem  God  implanted  it  forever  in  the 
hearts  of  the  good  and  the  true,  where  even  the  jaws  of  wild 
beasts,  set  on  by  unregenerate  man,  could  not  reach  it — 
there  to  bloom  until  its  beauty,  sweetness  and  fragrance  shall  regen- 
erate the  world. " 

And  thus  many  evenings  were  pleasantly  spent  by  Herbert 
and  Alice  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Fairchild,  where  Alice  had  so  en- 
deared herself  that  she  was  alway  a  welcome  visitor. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Mrs.  Fairchild,  with  the  usual  perception  of  her  sex,  had  not 
been  slow  to  place  the  right  interpretation  upon  Herbert's  atten- 
tions to  Alice  Brainard,  and  often  of  an  evening  she  would  con- 
triv  to  leave  the  lovers  alone  in  the  summer  house.  For  some 
time  they  sat  quietly  listening  to  the  play  of  the  fountain  and 
the  hum  of  insect  life  about  them;  then  Herbert,  making  a  prisoner 
of  Alice's  hand  said:  "Miss  Brainard — Alice — dearest  Alice,  my 
heart  is  so  full  of  love  for  you,  that  I  can  no  longer  remain  silent. 
For  weeks  in  my  waking  hours  and  in  my  dreams  I  have  thought 
only  of  you  and  how  happy  I  should  be  if  you  would  be  my  wife. 
As  my  wife  you  would  no  longer  have  a  care,  for  it  should  be  my 
constant  study  to  make  your  life  as  free  and  happy  as  a  bird's, 

"Dear  Herbert,"  she  replied,  "I  will  not  withhold  from  you 
the  truth  or  pretend  that  I  have  not  foreseen  your  avowal,  but  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  look  beyond  this  hour.  Since  I  divined 
your  love  for  me,  in  the  tenderness  which  every  tone  of  your  voice 
expressed,  I  have  been  content  to  live  on,  as  it  were,  in  a  beautiful 
and  realistic  dream,  ever  fearful  that  I  should  awaken.  I  have  not 
dared  to  think  what  I  should  say  to  you. " 

"Say  to  me  Alice?  Why  is  it  not  enough  that  you  love  me? 
What  then  can  possibly  stand  in  the  way  of  our  happniess? " 

"It  is  not  alone  our  love  that  should  be  consulted  Herbert, 
and  I  must  not  allow  it  to  hide  from  me  the  fact  that  I  am  blind. 
You  should  have  a  wife  who  could  stand  by  your  side  in  the  social 
world.  You  must  never  know  what  I  have  felt  when  entering  a 
social  gathering.  I  have  noted  the  change  which  my  presence  has 
wrought,  and  I  somehow  feel  if  I  consented  to  this  union  you  too, 
might  sometimes  become  the  object  of  pity  for  having  allowed 
your  better  judgment  to  be  overruled  by  your  love  for  me.  Let 
us  go  on  dear  Herbert  happy  in  each  other's  companionship,  until 
time  shall  show  what  is  right  for  us  to  do.  " 

Herbert  would  not  press  her  further  at  this  time.     A  great 
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fear  had  taken  possession  of  his  heart  that  perhaps  after  all,  she 
like  the  beautiful  canary,  would  fly  away.  Without  another  word 
he  took  her  arm  and  they  walked  out  of  the  summer  house  into  the 
garden,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  little  Marie  and  her  mother. 
The  following  day  being  a  holiday,  Mrs.  Fairchild  had  pre- 
vailed upon  Alice  to  remain  over  and  spend  it  with  her  and  Marie, 
and  Herbert  promised  to  come  for  her  the  following  evening. 

The  sadness  in  Herbert's  voice  at  parting  so  affected  Alice 
that  she  would  have  called  him  back  but  she  could  not  speak. 
Something,  she  could  not  explain  what,  sealed  her  lips,  and  weep- 
ing bitterly  she  did  not  notice  the  approach  of  Mrs.  Fairchild  un- 
til that  lady's  arms  were  around  her  and  she  was  saying— "Dear 
child!  What  grief  is  this?  Tell  me  all  about  it  dear  and  let  me 
comfort  you. " 

Gently  leading  her  back  to  the  settee  where  she  and  Herbert 
had  been  seated  for  a  half  hour  or  more  before  the  parting,  Mrs. 
Fairchild  begged  her  to  unburden  her  heart  to  her,  and  Alice  grow- 
ing more  calm,  told  her  what  had  transpired  in  the  summer  house, 
and  appealed  to  her  to  give  her  the  counsel  she  could  ask  of  her 
mother  if  she  had  one. 

Mrs.  Fairchild  bade  Alice  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  her  decision, 
"for,"  said  she,  "Mr.  Fairchild  and  I  have  decided  to  employ  a 
governess  for  little  Marie,  and  I  know  of  no  one  whom  I  would 
so  readily  trust  with  the  education  of  my  little  Marie  as  you,my 
dear. " 

This  was  indeed  a  balm  for  Alice's  sorrowful  heart.  Truly 
this  beautiful  home  of  John  Fairchild 's  was  at  once  a  refuge  and  a 
haven  of  peace.  Here  she  could  pour  out  her  heart  to  Herbert, 
and  make  him  see  and  understand  how  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
still  be  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pure  and  sacred  friendship. 
A  friendship  like  that  of  Paula  for  Jerome,  with  a  divine  svmpathv 
tor  each  other  which  would  enable  them  to  bear  each  other's  bur- 
dens soothe  each  other's  resentments,  hide  each  other's  faults 
rebuke  without  malice,  praise  without  hypocricy  and  rejoice  with- 
out envy.  Then,  when  he  should  have  chosen  the  wife  who,  stand- 
ing by  his  side,  would  be  in  all  respects  his  equal,  she  could  love 
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him  still  with  a  love  that  only  exists  between  such  friends.  Such 
a  beautiful  friendship  would  fill  her  heart  with  joy.  Could  he  not 
understand?  She  would  write  him  a  letter  that  very  night  so  that 
when  he  came  again  she  would  know. 

When  Herbert  had  finished  reading  the  letter  he  received  from 
Alice,  his  love  cried  out  with  a  thousand  tongues  against  such  an 
ending  of  his  hopes.  That  Alice  loved  him  sincerely,  devotedly 
and  unselfishly  was  all  the  more  apparent  from  her  willingness  to 
secure  his  future  happiness,  even  at  the  expense  of  her  own. 

What  was  it  to  him  that  she  was  blind?  Were  not  their  souls 
united?  He  would  not  give  her  up  for  the  society  of  a  hundred 
worlds,  and  to  every  one  who  learned  to  know  her,  envy,  and  not 
pity  for  him,  would  be  far  more  likely. 

But  it  was  not  what  he  thought  but  what  Alice  had  decided 
beforehand  for  him  that  was  the  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  He 
would  so  blot  out  every  other  phase  of  his  existence  in  the  world i 
and  live  so  entirely  in  her  world  that  she  would  be  convinced  at 
last  that  her  judgment  was  at  fault.  Nothing  should  be  im, 
possible  to  his  love,  and  if  she  still  refused  because  she  was  blind, 
love  would  help  him  restore  her  sight. 

The  moment  this  thought  took  possession  of  him,  he  clung  to 
it  as  a  drowning  man  clings  to  a  straw.  Why  not!  It  was  only 
a  few  days  ago  that  he  read  an  account  of  a  person  whose  sight 
was  restored,  after  many  years  of  blindness.  The  world  moves  on 
and  such  great  progress  is  made  each  year  in  all  the  sciences,  that 
what  was  thought  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  human  skill  but  yes- 
terday, succumbs  tomorrow  to  the  concentrated  gaze  of  the^thou- 
sands  of  eager  searchers  after  truth.  „i^l 

More  than  ten  years  had  passed  since  Alice's  case  had  been 
considered  and  pronounced  hopeless.  He  would  write  Alice  and 
tell  her  that  and  that  urgent  business  would  take  himout  of  town 
for  a  few  days. 

The  noon  express  to  Bodwin  numbered  Herbert  among  its 
passengers,  and  that  evening  the  house  surgeon  of  the  famous 
Bodwin  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  looked  back  over  the  record  of 
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cases  until  he  found  the  diagnosis  made  ten  years  before,  in  the 
case  of  Alice  Brainard.  There  it  was  written  out  with  the  greatest 
particularity.  The  house  surgeon  stated  that  these  records  were 
constantly  studied  by  the  medical  students  connected  with  that 
institution  and  whenever  any  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of 
diseases  of  the  eye  seemed  to  warrant  it,  a  new  diagnosis  would  be 
made  in  the  case  of  an  old  patient.  He  recalled  two  instances  in 
which  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  fifteen  years  another  examination 
had  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  sight,  and  a  recent  operation 
removing  a  pre-natal  cataract  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  had  been 
blind  for  forty  years  had  been  reported. 

Thus  encouraged,  Herbert  secured  a  copy  of  the  record,  and 
a  list  of  the  most  famous  specialists  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  in 
Europe  and  America. 

Keeping  his  own  counsel  he  forwarded  a  copy  of  this  record 
to  each.  He  received  many  replies,  but  that  which  he  considered 
the  most  encouraging  came  from  a  celebrated  Austrian  specialist 
located  in  Vienna. 

He  now  took  Mrs.  Fairchild  into  his  confidence,  and  was  sur- 
prised and  overjoyed  to  learn  that  she  and  Mr.  Fairchild  had  been 
for  some  time  contemplating  a  tour  of  Europe. 

"It  will  be  just  the  thing,"  she  exclaimed,  "nothing  easier. 
Now  that  Alice  is  Marie's  governess,  she  will  accompany  us,  and 
when  we  reach  Vienna,  I  will  persuade  her  to  call  with  me  on 
Doctor  Gratz. " 

To  say  that  Herbert's  life  for  the  next  three  months  was  filled 
with  the  alternate  hope  and  despair  of  a  man  whose  life  depends 
upon  the  clemency  of  an  unknown  sovereign  is  but  faintly  to  de- 
scribe his  feelings. 

Alice,  true  to  her  pledge  of  friendship,  was  a  faithful  corres- 
pondent, and  when  the  letter  came  which  told  of  her  call  on  Dr. 
Gratz,  and  of  his  consent  to  undertake  an  operation,  his  faith  was 
so  strengthened  that  he  obtained  the  mastery  over  his  excited 
nerves  and  actually  resumed  work  that  he  had  found  himself  utterly 
incapacitated  to  undertake. 

His  letters  now  came  from  Mrs.  Fairchild  instead  of  Alice. 
The  operation  had  been  performed  but  it  would  be  some  days 
before  the  result  would  be  known.     Then  came  a  Braille  letter 
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from  Alice  herself,  written  from  the  darkened  chamber  in  which 
she  must  remain  until  Dr.  Gratz  was  ready  to  pronounce  upon  the 
result  of  the  operation.  Minutes  seemed  days  until  the  next  letter 
came,  which  to  his  surprise  was  from  John  Fairchild,  summoning 
him  to  join  them  in  Vienna  and  bring  Edward  with  him. 

There  was  not  a  word  about  Alice,  but  simply  some  detailed 
information  as  to  the  steamer  they  were  to  take ,  accommodations 
for  them  having  already  been  secured. 

Edward  had  noticed  Herbert's  abstraction  for  the  many  weeks 
passed,  but  had  ascribed  it  to  the  absence  of  Alice.  It  was  now 
necessary  for  Herbert  to  make  full  explanation  to  Edward  which 
he  did. 

Edward  readily  acceeded  to  the  wishes  of  John  Fairchild  for 
he  had  determined  to  visit  the  various  institutions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  in  Europe  and  he  could  not  carry  out  his  plans 
after  their  visit  to  Vienna  whero  he  doubted  not  good  news  awaited 
them. 
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CHAPTER  VI.. 

When  Mrs.  Fairchild  learned  from  Dr.  Gratz  that  the  operation 
was  successful  and  that  in  two  or  three  weee  at  the  most  Alice 
Brainard  would  for  the  first  time  look  on  the  face  of  a  friend,  she 
appealed  to  her  husband  to  send  for  Herbet  and  Edward,  that 
they  might  be  present  and  rejoice  with  them  and  Alice,  when  the 
veil  should  be  lifted. 

The  Doctor  had  not  yet  informed  Alice  of  the  assurance  which 
he  felt,  of  the  success  of  the  operation,  for  the  joy  and  excitement 
which  attended  her  perception  of  the  first  glimmerings  of  light  in 
the  darkened  chamber  when  the  bandages  had  been  removed  but 
for  an  instant,  made  him  fearful. 

He  had  cautioned  her  that  she  must  be  calm  and  await  the 
result.  Two  weeks  later,  however,  she  knew  the  truth,  and  so  did 
Herberet  and  Edward,  who  by  this  time  had  joined  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Fairchild. 

Little  by  little  had  the  light  in  the  darkened  chamber  been  in- 
creased, after  the  bandage  had  been  rmoved  and  faintly,  but 
with  ever-growing  distinctness  did  the  objects  in  the  beautifully 
furnished  apartments  assigned  to  Alice  take  shape. 

How  strange  it  all  seemed.  At  first  the  merest  outline  of  the 
fumature  appeared,  then  faint  perception  of  the  colors  of  the  up- 
holstery and  hangings,  then  the  delicate  lace  work  of  the  curtains ; 
the  large  and  beautiful  pictures  that  adorned  the  walls;  the  fresco 
and  decoration  of  the  ceiling  the  form  and  features  of  Dr.  Gratz; 
the  beautiful  face  of  Httle  Marie  were  all  objects  that  in  turn  de- 
lighted and  entered  her. 

Oh!  how  she  longed  to  write  the  joyful  newe  to  Herbert,  but 
she  had  been  persuaded  by  Mrs.  Fairhcild  to  wait  until  all  possible 
danger  was  over. 

On  the  day  when  all  further  restrictions  were  removed,  Mrs. 
Fairchild  and  Herbert  entered  the  chamber.  The  former  after 
introducing  Herbert  as  a  gentleman  greatly  interested  in  her  case, 
excused  herself  for  a  few  moments  and  left  the  lovers  alone. 
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The  eagerness,  tenderness  and  love  which  lit  up  Herbert's 
face  made  Alice  look  at  him  wonderingly.  As  he  could  no  longer 
bear  to  be  regarded  by  her  as  a  mere  stranger  he  extended  his 
arms  toward  her  exclaiming,  "Alice  dearest,  don't  you  know  me?" 

As  that  loved  voice  smote  her  ear  and  she  realized  that  Herbert 
stood  before  her,  the  joy  that  welled  up  in  her  heart  could  find  no 
other  expression  than  the  eloquence  of  love  which  lighted  up  her 
face  as  she  awaited  his  approach. 

Here  let  the  curtain  fall,  for  we  may  not  longer  intrude  even 
our  gaze  upon  this  picture  of  what  love  hath  wrought. 

The  End 
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Noted  Men  and  Women  of  the  Past. 


JOAN  OF  ARC 


HEROIC   WOMEN 


Perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  popular  of  heroines  is 
Joan  of  Arc,  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Certaiuly  she 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting-  characters  in  the  history  of 
France  during-  the  Middle  Ag-es  ;  hence  I  select  her  to  illus- 
trate heroic  women.  There  are  not  many  such  who  are 
known  to  fame  :  thoug-h  heroic  qualities  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  gentler  sex,  and  a  certain  deg-ree  of  heroism  enters  into 
the  character  of  all  those  noble  and  strong-ly  marked  women 
who  have  attracted  attention  and  who  have  rendered  great 
services.  It  marked  many  of  the  illustrious  women  of  the 
Bible,  of  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquity,  and  especially  those 
whom  chivalry  produced  in  mediasval  Europe;  even  in  our 
modern  times  intrepidity  and  courage  have  made  many  a 
woman  famous,  like  Florence  Nightingale.  In  Jewish  history 
we  point  to  Deborah,  who  delivered  Israel  from  the  hands  of 
Jabin  ;  and  to  Jael,  who  slew  Sisera,  the  captain  of  Jabin's 
hosts;  and  to  Judith,  who  cut  off  the  head  of  Holofernes. 
It  was  heroism,  which  is  never  allied  with  magnanimity,  that 
prompted  the  daughter  of  Jephtha  to  the  most  remarkable 
self-sacrifice  recorded  in  history.  There  was  a  lofty  hero- 
ism in  Abigail,  when  she  prevented  David  from  shedding 
innocent  blood.  And  among  the  Pagan  nations,  who  does 
not  admire  the  heroism  of    such  women  as    we  have  already 
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noticed?  Chivalry,  too,  produced  illustrious  heroines  in 
every  country  of  Europe.  We  read  of  a  Countess  of  March, 
in  the  reig-n  of  Edward  III.,  who  defended  Dunbar  with  un- 
common courag-e  ag-ainst  Montag-ue  and  an  English  army  :  a 
Countess  of  Montfort  shut  herself  up  in  the  fortress  of  Hen- 
nebon,  and  successfully  defiicd  the  whole  power  of  Charles 
of  Blois ;  Jane  Hatchett  repulsed  in  person  a  considerable 
body  of  Burgurdian  troops;  Altrude,  Countess  of  Bertinora, 
advanced  with  an  army  to  the  relief  of  Ancona  ;  Bona  Lom- 
bardi.  with  a  body  of  troops,  liberated  her  husband  from 
captivity ;  Isabella  of  Lorraine  raised  an  army  for  the  res- 
cue of  her  husband  ;  Queen  Philippa,  during  the  absence  of 
her  husband  in  Scotland,  stationed  herself  in  the  Castle  of 
Bamborough  and  defied  the  threats  of  Douglas,  and  after- 
wards headed  an  army  against  David,  King  of  Scotland,  and 
took  him  prisoner,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

But  these  illustrious  women  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  per- 
formed such  feats  of  g-allantry  and  courage  belonged  to  the 
noble  class ;  they  were  identified  with  aristocratic  institu- 
tions ;  they  lived  in  castles ;  they  were  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  feudal  princes  and  nobles  whose  business  was  war, 
and  who  were  rough  and  turbulent  warriors,  and  sometimes 
no  better  than  robbers,  but  who  had  the  virtues  of  chivalry, 
which  was  at  its  height  during  the  wars  of  Edward  III. 
And  yet  neither  the  proud  feudal  nobles  nor  their  courage- 
ous wives  and  daughters  took  any  notice  of  the  plebeian 
people,  except  to  oppress  and  grind  them  down.  No  virtues 
were  developed  by  feudalism  among  the  people  but  sub- 
mission, patience,  and   loyalty. 

And  thus  it  is  extraordinary  that  such  a  person  should 
appear  in  that  chivalric  age  as  Joan  of  Arc,  who  rose  from 
the  humblest  class,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, — a 
peasant  girl  without  friends  nor  influence,  living  among  the 
Vosges  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Champagne  and  Lor- 
raine. She  was  born  in  1442,  in  the  little  obscure  village  of 
Domremy  on  the  Meuse,  on  land  belonging  to  the  French 
crown.  She  lived  in  a  fair  and  fertile  valley  on  the  line  of 
the  river,   on  the   other  side  of  which  were  the  Burgundian 
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territories.  The  Lorraine  of  the  Vosges  was  a  mountainous 
district  covered  with  forests,  which  served  for  royal  hunting- 
parties.  The  villag-e  of  Domremy  itself  was  once  a  depend- 
ency of  the  abbey  of  St.  Remy  at  Rheims.  This  district 
had  suffered  cruelly  from  the  wars  between  the  Burg-undians 
and  the  adherents  of  the  Armag-nacs,  one  of  the  great  feudal 
families  of  France  in   the  Middle  Ag-es. 

Joan,  or  Jeanne,  was  the  third  daughter  of  one  of  the 
peasant  laborers  of  Domremy.  She  was  employed  by  her 
mother  in  spinning  and  sewing,  while  her  sisters  and  brothers 
were  sent  to  watch  cattle.  Her  mother  could  teach  her 
neither  to  read  nor  write,  but  early  imbued  her  mind  with 
the  sense  of  duty.  Joan  was  naturally  devout,  and  faultless 
in  her  morals;  simple,  natural,  gentle,  fond  of  attending  the 
village  church  ;  devoting  herself,  when  not  wanted  at  home, 
to  nursing  the  sick, — the  best  girl  in  the  village ;  strong, 
healthy,  and  beautiful ;  a  spirit  lowly  but  poetic,  supersti- 
tious but  humane,  and  fond  of  romantic  adventures.  But 
her  piety  was  one  of  her  marked  peculiarities,  and  somehow 
or  other  she  knew  more  than  we  can  explain  of  Scripture 
heroes  and  heroines. 

One  of  the  legends  of  that  age  and  place  was  that  the 
marches  of  Lorraine  were  to  give  birth  to  a  maid  who  was 
to  save  the  realm, — founded  on  an  old  prophecy  of  Marlin, 
It  seems  that  when  only  thirteen  years  old  Joan  saw  visions, 
and  heard  celestial  voices  bidding  her  to  be  good  and  trust 
in  God ;  and  as  virginity  was  suppased  to  be  supernal 
virtue,  she  vowed  to  remain  a  virgin,  but  told  no  one  of  her 
vow  or  her  visions.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  girl  of  extra- 
ordinary good  sense,  which  was  as  marked  as  her  religious 
enthusiasm. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  young  peasant  girl 
is  that  she  claimed  to  have  had  visions  and  heard  voices 
which  are  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from  supernatural, — 
something  like  the  daemon  of  Socrates.  She  affirmed  that 
Saint  Michael  the  Archangel  appeared  to  her  in  glory,  also 
Saint    Catherine    and     Saint     Margaret,    encouraging    her   in 
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virtue,  and  indicating-  to  her  that  a  g-reat  mission  was  before 
her, — that  she  was  to  deliver  her  king-  and  country.  Such 
claims  have  not  been  treated  with  incredulity  or  contempt 
by  French  historians,  especially  Barante  and  Michelet,  in 
view  of  the  wonderful  work  she  was  instrumental  in  ac- 
complishing-. 

At  this  period  France  was  afflicted  with  that  cruel  war 
which  had  at  intervals  been  carried  on  for  nearly  a  century 
between  the  English  and  French  king-s,  and  which  had  arisen 
from  the  claims  of  Edward  I.  to  the  throne  of  France.  The 
whole  country  was  distracted,  forlorn,  and  miserable;  it  was 
impoverished,  overrun,  and  drained  of  figfhting"  men.  The 
war  had  exhausted  the  resources  of  Eng-land  as  well  as  those 
of  France. 

In  this  critical  period  of  France,  Joan  of  Arc  appeared  on 
the  stag-e,  being-  then  a  g-irl  of  sixteen  (some  say  eig-hteen) 
years  of  ag-e.  Althoug-h  Joan,  as  we  have  said,  was  unedu- 
cated, she  yet  clearly  comprehended  the  critical  condition  of 
her  country,  and  with  the  same  confidence  that  David  had 
in  himself  and  in  his  God  when  he  armed  himself  with  a 
sling-  and  a  few  pebbles  to  confront  the  full-armed  g-iant  of 
the  Philistines,  inspired  by  her  heavenly  visions  she  resolved 
to  deliver  France.  She  knew  nothing-  of  war ;  she  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  equestrian  exercises,  like  a  woman  of 
chivalry ;  she  had  no  friends ;  she  had  never  seen  g-reat 
people ;  she  was  poor  and  unimportant.  To  the  eye  of 
worldly  wisdom  her  resolution  was  perfectly  absurd. 

It  was  with  the  g-reatest  di£&culty  that  Joan  finally  obtained 
an  interview  with  Boudricourt,  the  g-overnor  of  Vaucouleurs; 
and  he  laug-hed  at  her,  and  bade  her  uncle  take  her  home 
and  chastise  her  for  her  presumption.  She  returned  to  her 
humble  home,  but  with  resolutions  unabated.  The  voices 
encouraged  her,  and  the  common  people  believed  in  her. 
Again,  in  the  red  coarse  dress  of  a  peasant  girl,  she  sought 
the  governor,  claiming  that  God  had  sent  her.  There  was 
something  so  strange,  so  persistent,  so  honest  about  her 
that  he  reported  her  case  to  the  King.     Meanwhile,  the  Duke 
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of  Lorraine  heard  of  her,  and  sent  her  a  safe-conduct,  and 
the  people  of  Vaucouleurs  came  forward  and  helped  her. 
They  g-ave  her  a  horse  and  the  dress  of  a  soldier;  and  the 
g-overnor,  yielding-  to  her  urg-ency,  furnished  her  with  a  sword 
and  a  letter  to  the  King-.  She  left  without  seeing-  her  par- 
ents,—which  was  one  of  the  subsequent  charg-es  ag-ainst 
her, — and  prosecuted  her  journey  amid  g-reat  perils  and  fa- 
tig-ues,  traveling-  by  nig-ht  with  her  four  armed  attendants- 
After  twelve  days  Joan  reached  Chinon,  where  the  King- 
was  tarrying.  But  here  new  difficulties  arose  :  she  could  not 
get  an  interview  with  the  King ;  it  was  opposed  by  his  most 
influential  ministers  and  courtiers.  "Why  waste  precious 
time,''  said  they,  "when  Orleans  is  in  the  utmost  peril,  to 
give  attention  to  a  mad  peasant-girl,  who,  if  not  mad,  must 
be  possessed  with  a  devil :  a  sorceress  to  be  avoided  ;  what 
can  she  do  for  France?"  The  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  the 
prime  minister  of  Charles,  especially  was  against  her.  The 
learned  doctors  of  the  schools  derided  her  claims.  It  would 
seem  that  her  greatest  enemies  were  in  the  Church  and  the 
universities.  "Not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty  are  called." 
The  deliverers  of  nations  in  great  exigencies  rarely  have  the 
favor  of  the  great.  But  the  women  of  the  court  spoke  warmly 
in  Joan's  favor,  for  her  conduct  was  modest  and  irreproach- 
able ;  and  after  two  days  she  was  admitted  to  the  royal 
castle,  the  Count  of  Vendome  leading  her  to  the  royal  pres- 
ence. Charles  stood  among  a  crowd  of  nobles,  all  richly 
dressed  ;  but  in  her  visions  this  pure  enthusiast  had  seen 
more  glories  than  an  earthly  court,  and  she  was  undismayed. 
To  the  King  she  repeated  the  words  which  had  thus  far 
acted  like  a  charm:  "I  am  Joan  the  Maid,  sent  by  God  to 
save  France;"  and  she  demanded  troops.  But  the  King  was 
cautious ;  he  sent  two  monks  to  her  native  village  to  inquire 
all  about  her,  while  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  cross-questioned 
her.  She  was,  however,  treated  courteously,  and  given  in 
charge  to  the  King's  lieutenant,  whose  wife  was  a  woman 
of  virtue  and  piety.  Many  distinguished  people  visited  her 
in  the  castle  to  which  she  was  assigned,  on  whom  she  made 
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a  good  impression  by  her  modesty;  good  sense,  and  sublime 
enthusiasm.  It  was  long  debated  in  the  royal  council  whether 
she  should  be  received  or  rejected  ;  but  as  affairs  were  in 
an  exceedingly  critical  condition,  and  Orleans  was  on  the 
point  of  surrender,  it  was   concluded    to  listen   to  her  voice. 

JOHN  LORD,  LL.  D. 

To  be  continued 
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IS  he  MarKJcind^: 

By  R.  W.  Swann. 
A  graduate  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

CHAPTER   IX  CONTINUED. 

One  morning  after  he  had  managed  to  get  through  with  such  letters  as 
he  had  to  dictate,  Markland  said  very  languidly,  taking  a  paper  from  his 
pocket,  and  handing  it  to  the  stenographer,—  "Miss  Overton  here  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  and  a  list  containing  twenty  names  of  persons  to  whom  I 
desire  to  have  it  sent,  please  make  twenty  type-written  copies  and  let  me 
have  them  as  early  in  the  afternoon  as  posssible,  so  I  may  sign  them  and 
get  them  off,  they  won't  take  long." 

The  letter  was  simply  a  notification  of  a  meeting  at  the  room  of  Edward 
Gorham,  announcing  that  a  then  notorious  singer  and  specialty  actress 
would  attend  the  meeting,  and  containing  a  request  that  the  recipient  of 
the  letter  would  come  early  and  make  a  long  night  of  it.  During  the 
whole  morning  the  stenographer  was  too  busy  to  write  these  letters,  but 
not  wishing  to  disappoint  she  did  them  in  the  time  when  she  ought  to  have 
been  taking  her  lunch.  As  soon  after  she  had  finished  the  letters  as  she 
was  sure  Markland  was  quite  alone  in  the  office  she  brought  the  letters 
and  placed  them  on  his  desk  without  comment.  He  ran  his  eye  over  one 
and  then  signed  and  prepared  them  for  the  mail,  but  for  some  unaccount- 
able reason,  it  occurred  to  him  to  count  tiie  letters  and  he  found  only  nine- 
teen; referring  to  the  written  list  he  found  the  name  that  had  been  omitted 
and  going  to  the  stenographer,  said  rather  impatiently,  "there  are  only 
nineteen  letters  here,  there  ought  to  be  twenty."  "I  am  sure  I  wrote 
them  all,  she  answered,  I  know  there  ought  to  be  twenty,  it  is  very 
strange  "  "Well,"  said  Markland,  "I  wish  you'd  write  another,  its 
getting  late  and  I  want  them  all  to  go  at  once."  Then  he  showed  her  the 
name  that  had  been  omitted  and  she  immediately  wrote  the  letter,  but,  she 
assured  him  she  had  written  it  before,  and  said  she  thought  she  had 
better  look  and  see  if  it  had  not  gotten  into  a  pile  of  letters  that  lay  on 
Mr.  Radcliffe's  desk  waiting  for  that  gentleman  to  look  over  them.  "You 
didn't  come  in  immediately  after  I  had  finished  your  letters  so  brought 
in  Mr.  Radcliffe's  first,  then  some  one  called  him  away  before  he  could 
look  them  over,  the  missing   letter    may  be    among  them,  I  will    look," 
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But  Markland  said  she  need  not  mind,  tliat  he  would  look  himself  in  a 
little  while,  so  she  returned  to  her  desk,  giving  the  matter  no  further 
thought,  save  that  the  whole  transaction  had  given  her  more  uneasiness 
than  anything  that  had  3'et  occurred  at  Radcliff's. 

Instead  of  going  immediately  to  look  for  the  missing  letter,  Marklamd 
finished  some  work  he  was  doing,  and  then  stepped  out  of  the  office  to  ask 
a  question  of  another  clerk,  and  when  he  returned  he  found  his  superior 
busily  signing  letters.  Harry  really  did  not  imagine  his  missing  letter 
was  in  the  pile,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  Miss  Overton  was  mistaken 
and  had  simply  never  written  it.  But  in  a  few  moments  he  was  most 
wonderfully  enlightened  upon  the  subject;  the  old  gentleman  took  up  a 
letter,  read  it,  looked  puzzled,  read  it  again  and  then  frowning  ominously 
called  Miss  Overton  to  him.  She  felt  sure  of  what  was  coming  and  was 
much  agitated  when  she  came  in. 

'What's  this,"  he  asked  her  sharply  as  he  handed  her  the  letter  he 
had  been  reading,    'did  you  write  it?" 

Yes,"  she  said,  "I  wrote  it  sir  and  put  it  in  your  letters  by  mistake, 
I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you  with  it." 

Miss  Overton  I  want  to  know  something  more  about  this  thing;  how 
did  you  come  to  write  it,"  he  asked  excitedly.  "I  read  it  because  I  got  it 
in  my  letters  and  I  am  glad  it  has  happened  so,  I  have  a  right  to  know  all 
about  it,  now  how  came  you  to  write  it?" 

During  all  this  time  Markland  sat  there  and  would  not  speak,  the  girl 
glanced  appealingly  at  him,  but  finding  him  persistently  silent  she  replied 
to  Mr.  Radcliflfe,— 

"Mr.  Markland  asked  me  to  do  it,  he  will  explain,"  and  with  these 
words  she  returned  to  her  room  carefully  closing  the  door,  that  she  might, 
if  possible  avoid  hearing  what  she  felt  quite  sure  must  be  said.  It  was 
useless  precaution  however,  Radcliflfe  was  very  angry,  and  he  spoke  loud 
enough  for  her  to  hear  quite  distinctly. 

Well  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  "will  you  explain  or  shall  I  have  to  appeal 
to  Miss  Overton  ngain  before  I  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  thing?" 

Markland  said  he  had  asked  Miss  Overton  to  write  the  letters  and  that 
he  would  have  explained  as  soon  as  he  had  been  given  a  chance  to  do  so, 
he  had  preferred  to  wait  until  the  stenographer  had  left  the  room  he  said 
and  that   was  why  he  had  not  spoken  sooner. 

"How  many  of  these  letters  have  you  had  her  write  today?"  demqride^ 
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the  other  not  heeding  the  feeble  explanation  offered  by  Markland  respect- 
ing his  unpardonable  silence;  Markland  told  him  twenty  copies  had  been 
made. 

"Well  sir,"  said  the  angry  merchant,  "is  this  the  first  time  you  have 
made  my  stenographer  act  as  secretary  for  you  and  your  associates?" 

Markland  said  he  had  never  asked  her  to  write  any  personal  letters 
before. 

"Then  don't  do  it  again  sir,  I  won't  have  it,  this  stenographer  is  for 
Radcliffe  and  Company  that's  all,  and  not  to  be  made  secretary  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  notice  of  such  meetings  as  are  mentioned  in  this  letter, 
why  damn  it  sir, "  he  continued  thumping  his  desk  vigorously,  "its  an 
imposition  upon  us  and  a  gross  disrespect  to  the  girl,  that's  what  it  is 
and  we  want  no  more  of  it,  and — and, — "  he  almost  sputterd,  "while  I 
am  speaking,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  frankly  that  your  habits  are  fast 
rendering  you  unfitted  for  the  work  here,  I  warn  you  now  Markland  that 
another  gross  act  of  carelessness  such  as  the  one  committed  by  you  last 
week  in  refusing  Hipsley  and  Co.  the  extention  for  which  they  asked,  will 
force  me  to  make  a  change.  Your'e  a  young  man  sir,  and  have  real 
ability,  you  came  here  well  indorsed  and  we  don't  care  to  part  with  good 
men,  but  we  require  and  must  have  careful  and  painstaking  people  to  fill 
responsible  positions. "  With  these  words  the  old  gentleman  signed  his 
letters  hastily  and  went  out,  leaving  the  speechless  Harry  to  ponder  upon 
the  strong  words  he  had  just  heard. 

When  the  day  was  done  and  Markland  walked  sullenly  out  into  the 
street,  he  came  upon  Shipley,  and  as  it  often  happened,  the  two  walked  home 
ward  together  and  in  the  course  of  their  talk  the  bookkeeper  remarked 
that  something  had  put  'Old  Radcliffe'  in  a  most  disagreeable  frame  of 
mind,  whereupon  Markland  related  the  episode  of  the  letter,  carefully 
omitting,  however,  to  tell  of  the  after  remarks  of  his  chief,  relative  to  his, 
Markland's  habits.  He  concluded  the  story  with  this  observation. — "I  tell 
you,  Shipley,  the  girl  can  act  a  part  infernally  well;  she  put  that  letter 
where  Radcliffe  would  be  sure  to  get  it,  I  know  she  did,  she  suggested  it 
might  be  there  and  offered  to  look  for  it  in  order  to  shut  up  my  eye.  She 
don't  make  mistakes  and  you  know  very  well  she  would  no  more  have 
written  the  letter  over  again  than  would  the  old  gentleman  himself  if  she 
hadn't  designingly  placed  the  first  letter  where  Radcliffe  would  be  sure 
to  find  it,  she  would  have  insisted  upon  looking  for  the  thing  in  spite  of  all 
I  might  have  said." 
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Shipley  permitted  his  companion  to  finish  what  he  had  to  say  without 
showing  any  sign  of  belief  or  unbelief  in  his  theory,  then  replied  very 
emphatically,— "It's  a  bad  business  Markland,  Radclifte  is  a  positive 
man  and  bitterly  resents  infringements  of  any  sort,  his  erascible  too  in  his 
temper  and  I've  no  doubt  layed  on  the  talk  pretty  heavily,  and  don't  take 
pains  to  prevent  what  he  had  to  say  from  being  heard  by  those  who  would 
probably  have  been  just  as  well  pleased  not  to  listen.  These  things  make 
you  feel  resentful  just  now  but  I  no  more  believe  that  the  girl  put  this 
thing  up,  than  I  believe  in  ghosts.  She  could  have  no  object,  man,  in 
doing  a  thing  of  that  sort,  you  say  you  told  her  you  would  look  for  the 
missing  letter  yourself  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  you  are  entirely 
to  blame  for  the  whole  occurrance."  But  Markland  doggedly  held  to  his 
view  until  Shipley,  growing  impatient,  said  with  much  warmth,  "Think 
what  you  like  then,  only  I  don't  care  to  listen  while  you  storm  away  at 
someone  who  doubtless  has  enough  to  contend  with  on  her  own  account, 
and  who,  according  to  your  own  statement  did  all  in  her  power  to  save 
you;  you  obstinately  neglected  to  do  your  part  and  the  whole  transaction 
leaked  out." 

Markland  then  said  he  supposed  Shipley  thought  the  offense  as  grave 
as  RadcliflFe  had  thought  it  and  that  perhaps  he  even  thought  it  a  good 
thing  that  the  matter  had  come  to  light.  To  this  Shipley  replied  tha 
they  had  better  not  discuss  the  question  further  since  he  was  disposed  to 
quarrel  over  the  affair.  This  was  done  and  both  young  men  pursued 
the  rest  of  their  walk  in  silence. 

Markland  did  not  go  out  on  this  particular  evening;  No,  he  remained 
at  home  and  wrote  to  his  sister,  the  letter  was  longer  than  any  he 
had  written  for  months.  He  gave  a  version  of  his  trouble  with  Radcliffe 
in  which  he  spoke  merely  of  certain  personal  letters  which  he  had  asked 
the  stenographer  to  write  and  he  dwelt  long  and  bitterly  upon  the  "trick" 
the  mysterious  girl  had  played  upon  him  in  order  that  she  might  avoid 
doing  any  more  such  work.  Not  one  word  respecting  the  text  of  the 
letters  did  he  set  down  in  this  tale  of  woe,  this  pathetic  tale  of  wrongs 
done  him,  nor  did  he  see  fit  to  relate  the  humiliating  rebuke  he  had  justly 
received.  To  have  read  that  letter  as  he  wrote  it  would  have  elisted 
warm  sympathy  from  one  far  less  partial  than  the  innocent,  confiding 
sister.  She  cried  bitterly  when  she  got  it  and  lost  no  time  in  writing  to 
her  brother  a  letter  full  of  tender  expressions  of  sympathy  and  of  strong 
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condemnation  of  the  g-'irl  who  had  placed  him  in  so  disagreeable  a  pre- 
dicament. 

On  the  morning- following  the  unfortunate  occurrance,  Markland  went 
in  as  usual,  dictated  his  letters  to  the  stenographer  then  rose  to  leave  the 
room;  Miss  Overton,  however,  said  she  wanted  to  have  a  word  with  him 
so  he  -iiently  resumed  his  seat. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  Mr.  Markland,"  she  said,  "that  a 
stupid  blunder  on  mj'  part  caused  you  so  much  annoyance  yesterday;  I 
would  not  have   had  it  happen  for  the  world  and  I  am  truly  sorry." 

Surely  there  was  truth  written  on  that  earnest  face  as  these  words  fell 
from  her  lips.  No  man  should  have  doubted  her,  but  Markland  did,  and 
worse  than  this  he  cruely  impressed  the  fact  upon  her;  he  rose  as  soon  as 
she  had  finished  speaking  and  looking  scornfully  at  her  replied, 
"It  is  a  trifling  matter,  not  worth  much  thought,  but  if  I  had  supposed 
you  objected  to  writing  the  letters  I  think  I  should  not  have  troubled  you." 
The  girl  seemed  unable  at  first  to  fully  grasp  his  meaning  and  sat  for 
some  little  time  in  silence,  looking  at  him,  then  she  answered  slowly,  "I 
don't  quite  understand,  I  did  not  raise  any  objection,  I  wrote  the  letters 
without  a  word." 

"Yes,  I  know,  you  didn't  say  anything  but  you  don't  make  mistakes 
you  know  and  it  was  a  little  odd  that  my  letter  got  into  Radcliffe's  pile, 
don't  you  think?" 

The  words  were  said  in  a  manner  so  bitter,  and  the  cynicism  was  so 
patent  that  the  whole  drift  of  his  meaning  flashed  upon  her  at  once  and  an 
indignant  reply  bui-st  from  her  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  speaking. 

"You  think  I  placed  that  letter  there  intentionally,  is  that  your 
meaning?" 

"I  merely  remarked  that  you  did  not  make  mistakes,  I  have  no  means 
of  knowing  things  of  this  sort  with  absolute  certainty;  I  don't  say  you 
put  the  letter  there,  I  merely  say  that  it  was  strange  it  happened  to  be 
where  he  found  it." 

"You  think  I  did  it  though,"  she  replied,  her  voice  trembling  and  her 
eyes  flashing  angrily.  "I  am  glad  the  matter  came  to  light,  if  you  must 
know,  I  did  not  care  to  do  the  class  of  work  you  put  upon  me  yesterday, 
sir,  but  I  did  not  do  the  thing  of  which  you  have  accused  me,  and  your 
suspicion  is  unworthy  of  a  man.  "You  can  well  afford,  you  think,  today 
what  you  choose  to  me,  but  I  tell  you  now  I  despise  the  littleness  of  soul 
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you  have  shown  me  and  I  will  take  no  further  pains  to  reason  you  out  of 
this  false  and  uncharitable  conclusion.  And  yet,"  she  added  more  thought 
fully,  a  sadder  expression  gradually  coming  into  her  eyes,  "I  wish  it  had 
not  happened,  how  could  you  think  this  thing  of  me?  I  have  done  nothing 
to  warrant  you  in  what  you  have  said,  it  is  cowardly  and  mean,  I  have 
not  deserved  such  treatment  from  anyone  here." 

Markland  made  no  reply,  he  went  out  rather  hastily  and  the  sten- 
ographer, being  alone,  burst  into  tears,  saying  in  her  heart  no  doubt 
that  the  trials  of  her  hard  life  seemed  never  to  grow  less,  and  bitterly 
lamenting  a  fate  of  which  she  so  doubtless  thought,  forced  her  to  endure 
these  indignities.  Her  heart  r-ibelled,  and  perhaps  the  dark  thoughts 
that  there  was  little  use  in  maintaining  the  struggle  after  all,  and^that  the 
bitterness  of  her  life  was  ever  growing  deeper,  and  gnawing  at  all 
her  better  thoughts.  But  these  were  not  the  first  hard  words  she  had 
heard,  so,  as  best  as  she  could  she  forced  back  the  dark  thoughts  that 
came  to  her  on  this  bright  June  morning,  resuming  her  labors  with  a 
patient  resignation  and  invincible  fortitude  which  is  only  to  be  found 
among  good  women. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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FIRST  CONFERENCE  OF  WORKERS  FOR 

THE  ADULT   BLIND  HELD  IN  SAGINAW. 

MICHIGAN.  AUGUST  22-25.  1905. 


REPORT  FORWARDED   BY   E.    M.    SHOTWELL 

OF  THE  MICHIGAN  EMPLOYMENT 

INSTITUTION  FOR 

THE    BLIND. 


Institute  for  the  Blind,  Saginaw,  W.  S.,  Michigan,  August  29,  1905. 
Mr.  Jos.  Gockel,  834  36th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Dear  Mr.  Editor: 
The  Saginaw  Conference  or  eighth  general  meeting  of  the  American 
Blind  People's  H.  E.  and  G.  I.  Association, -hereafter  to  be  known  as 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,— held  at  the  Michigan 
Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind,  on  August  22-25,  1905,  was  a  most 
interesting  and  important  gathering;  and  by  its  action  and  plans,  the 
useful  work  on  behalf  of  all  classes  of  blind  persons  in  North  America  has 
been  placed  upon  a  greatly  improved  footing.  Ten  States  and  a  wide 
range  of  undertakings  on  behalf  of  the  blind  were  well  represented;  the 
papers  and  discussions  were  interesting  and  practical,  and  well  worthy 
of  their  contemplated  publication  by  subscription;  the  newly  drafted  Con- 
stitution, with  some  minor  amendments,  was  unanimously  adopted;  and 
in  the  important  decisions  of  the  concluding  day,  as  in  the  frank  and  an- 
imated discussions  of  the  preceding  sittings,  the  utmost  personal  harmony 
and  good  feeling  prevailed  throughout  and  the  expression  of  the  sense  of 
the  assembly  in  each  case  was  nearly  or  quite  unanimous,  although  widely 
varying  points  of  view  received  due  recognition,  and  in  disputed  matters 
of  opinion  it  was  most  agreeable  to  see  opponents  agree  to  disagree,  and  go 
forward,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  a  common  cause. 

Among  those  in  attendance  from  a  distance  were  the  following:— Dr.  E 
M.  Hartwell  and  Supt.  C.  F.  F.  Campbell,  of  Massachusetts,  Supt.  C.  H 
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Jones  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Morford, 
of  Brooklyn,  Snpt.  O.  H.  Burritt  and  Mr.  L.  J.  H.  Craft,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
Supt.  E,  E.  Allen  and  Mr.  !>.  Delfino,  of  Philadelphia,  Supt.  C.  S.  Mc- 
Giffin,  of  Indianapolis,  Mr.  E.  J.  Nolan,  of  Chicago,  Supt.  O.  Kuester- 
mann,  of  Milwaukee,  Miss  Anna  E.  Ritten,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Mr.  L. 
N.  Muck,  of  Nebraska,  and  others. 

[The  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Washington,  D.  C.  was  down 
on  the  program  to  be  represented  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Cleavelaud  with  a  paper 
on  Skilled  Labor  for  the  Blind,  but  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  prevented  by 
illness,  from  attending  the  Conference.] 

The  tentative  program  previousl}'^  mailed  to  the  members  of  the  Asso" 
ciation  was  closely  adhered  to,  with  the  exception  that  the  launch  party 
previously  announced  for  Wednesday  night,  enjoyed  their  excursion  on 
Saginaw  River  by  daylight,  the  concluding  paper  and  discussion  for  that 
afternoon  being  deferred  until  the  evening  sitting. 

President  I.  B.  Wilson,  of  Kansas,  pursuent  to  action  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  had  appointed  Messrs.  Shotwell  and  Chase  and   Miss  Griffith 
^o  draft  a  new  Constitution;   and   their  report,  with  a  few  slight  changes, 
was   unanimously  adopted.      It  changes   the    name  of    the  society  to  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  which  will  continue  to  hold 
biennial  conventions  to  promote  the  educational,  industrial,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  blind  of  North    America    and   the  American  dependencies, 
alternating  with  the  Instructors'  Association,  which  will  continue  to  con- 
vene in  the  even  numbered  j'ears.       The   elective  officers,  five   in  number, 
chosen  in  convention   for   a   term  of  two   years,    constitute  the    Executive 
Committee,  to  act  as  a   general   governing  board  when  the   Association  is 
not  in  session.     The  fees  and  dues  of  active  members  are  one  dollar  yearly, 
as  heretofore;   but  branch  associations  paying  ten  cents  per  member  year- 
ly may  send  delegates  to  the  biennial  conventions   to  the  number  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  membership   of  such   branch   societies;   and    active   members 
unable  to   attend   the  conventions,  may  authorize  other  active  members  to 
represent    them   in   voting,    as   if    they   were  present.        Applications   for 
membership  must  be  approved   by  two  active  members,  one  of  whom  must 
be  an  elective  officer,  and  must   be  sent,  with   the  membership    fee  of  one 
dollar,  to  the  Secretary,  who  gives  his  receipt  to   the  accepted   applicant, 
and  promptly  turns  all  such  income  over  to  the  Treasurer. 

The  methods  of  the  organization  have  been  materially  changed,  but  its 
objects  and  membership  continue   substantially  as   heretofore,  with  large 
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accessions  to  its  membership  in  prospect;   and  the  establishment   of  an 
Auxiliary  Board  of  distinguished  citizens  was  organized. 

The  following  are  the  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  two  years:— Pres- 
ident-Supt.  Chas.  H.  Jones,  334  Weatltersfield  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  1st 
Vice-Presicent— Edward  J,  Nolan,  LL.  B.,  3186  Dover  St.,  Chicago,  111.; 
2d  Vice-President— Supt.  Chas.  F.  F.  Campbell,  343A  Broadway,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  Secretary— C.  Nevison  Roberts,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Battle  Creekf 
Mich.;  Treasurer— Mr.  L.  N.  Muck,  College  View,  Nebraska. 

The  higher  education  movement,  the  tactile  print  investigation,  and  the 
efforts  to  secure  a  correction  of  the  Federal  pension  laws  relative  to  the 
dependent  sons  and  daughters  of  veterans,  etc.,  are  to  be  continued  through 
appropriate  conmittees.  Mr.  Nolan  remains  at  the  head  of  the  committees 
having  Federal  legislation  in  view,  and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  of  Can- 
ada, was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  of  five  to  seek  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  international  system  of  point  writing  and  printing  for  the  blind 
of  the  English-speaking  nations,  with  Messrs  Fov^ler,  Shotwcll,  Cnrtis, 
and  Muck  us  associates. 

A  fund  of  S75  toward  defraying  the  cost  of  publishing  the  proceedings 
of  the  Conference  was  promptly  subscribed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  full 
report  may  be  issued  at  an  early  date. 

The  following  ten  resolutsons  were  adopted,  together  with  two  others 
thanking  the  local  press  and  the  management  of  the  Institution  for  court- 
esies extended,  etc.,  viz.: — 

Resolutions    Adopted. 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Associacion  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  in  convention  assembled  at  Sag-inaw,  Michig-an,  Aue-ust 
22-25,  1905.  s      ,        gus,L 

First— That  the  matter  of  securing-  higher  education  fo)-  the 
blind  to  be  left  to  thehig-her  education  committee  to  deal  with 
the  situation  as  circumstances  may  develop  and  having-  confi- 
dence in  its  discretion  and  its  purpose  to  pursue  as  will  be  most 
likely  to  lead  to  an  early  realization  of  the  primary  purpose  for 
which  this  organization  was  founded. 

Second— Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  adpointed  to  continue 
the  work  of  securing  the  necessary  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
pension  of  helpless  children  of  deceased  veterans  in  whose  be- 
half application  has  not  been  made  until  after  they  have  attained 
the  age  of  16  years. 

Third— Resolved,  That  provision  for  industrial  training  for 
the  blind  be  encouraged. 
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Fourth — Resolved.  That  the  establishment  of  workshops  for 
outmates  is  the  most  practical  means  as  yet  sug'g'ested  for  im- 
proving- the  condition  of  the  unemployed  ablebodied  blind. 

Fifth — Resolved.  That  workshops  should  be  located  in  busi- 
ness centers  remote  from  schools  for  the  young"  blind: 

Sixth — Resolved.  That  we  endorse  the  efforts  that  are  being" 
made  to  find  new  industries  and  occupations  for  the  blind. 

Seventh — Resolved.  That  we  endorse  the  efforts  that  are  be- 
ing" made  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Rhode  Island  and  Penn- 
sylvania, to  visit  the  blind  in  their  homes  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  conditions  and  needs  and  recommend  that  a  similar  course 
be  pursued  in  every  other  State  of  the  Union. 

Eig"hth — Resolved.  That  we  favor  the  speedy  adoption  of 
some  one  embossed  type  for  the  use  in  schools  and  g-eneral  read- 
ing", and  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  communicate 
with  the  Eng"lish  Braille  committee  for  that  purpose,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  work  heretofore  assig^ned  to  the  tactile  print  investi- 
g"ating"  committee. 

Ninth — Resolved.  That  a  dotted  or  point  print  system  for 
universal  use  among"  the  blind  should  satisfy  the  following"  re- 
quirements: (a)  Ease  of  writablity  alike  by  young"  and  old.  (b) 
Facility  of  correction-  (c)  The  g"reatest  number  of  possible 
characters  within  a  practical  letter  base,  (d)  Possibility  of 
reading"  the  maximum  leng"th  of  time  without  fatig-ue  to  the 
finger,  (e)  The  use  of  capitals  and  punctuation  as  required  in 
printing",  making"  embossed  books  models  for  written  work 
done  with  a  slate  and  stylus. 

Tenth — Resolved.  That  the  public  libraries  of  the  country 
may  more  profitably  expend  effort  and  money  in  the  sending-  out 
of  embossed  books  and  home  teachers  who  are  blind  than  in 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  reading"  rooms  with 
sighted  readers  for  the  blind  in  the  libraries. 
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At  last  Mr.  Loomis  steps  down  and  out  and  Mr.  Kobert 
Bacon,  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  takes  his  place 
in  the  department  of  state.  Most  newspapers  express  their 
gratification  at  the  change,  although  some  are  dubious  and 
enquire  whether  the  interests  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  or  that  of 
the  government  will  be  most  conserved. 


The  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  now  in  session  at  Binissels, 
is  considering  a  plan  to  establish  an  International  Parliament. 
The  costly  war  between  Japan  and  Russia  is  certainly  a  good 
object  lesson,  and  may  go  far  toward  hastening  the  adotpion  of 
a  substitute  for  war,  as  the  final  arbitrator  between  nations. 


Our  new  secretary  of  the  navy  is  determined  to  fix  the 
responsibility  for  the  explosion  of  the  boilers  of  the  gunboat 
Bennington,  and  the  captain  is  to  be  tried  by  court-martial. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  captains  of  our  modern  war  vessels,  do 
not  hold  themselves  accountable  for  the  perfect  condition  and 
efiicient  workableness  of  all  parts  of  their  vessels,  as  did  the 
famous  captains  of  our  old  time  warships,  and  Mr.  Bonaparte 
wants  to  know  why. 


Russia  and  Japan  are  both  having  trouble  in  setting  their 
houses  to  rights,  since  the  late  unpleasantness,  but  Russia  is 
about  fifty  years  back  of  Japan  in  the  art  of  housekeeping, 
and  it  may  be  that  her  difficulties  will  occupy  the  center  of 
the  world's  stage  for  some  time  to  come. 


The  Chinese  political  pot  has  begun  to  boil.  An  enterpris- 
ing paper  reports  the  discovery  of  seven  distinct  political 
parties;  each  with  an  idea  and  a  considerable  following.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  the  more  intelligent  and  progressive 
Chinese  are  looking  forward  to  an  alliance  with  Japan.  It  is 
pretty  certain  that  Japan  will  be  the  school-master  for  China 
for  the  next  twenty-five  years,  at  least. 
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Bishop  Potter's  "moral  saloon"  scheme  has  failed  and  the 
verdict  is  that  rum  and  religion  do  not  mix  well  together.  The 
men  who  patronize  saloons  didn't  feel  comfortable  in  the  at- 
mosphere that  pervaded  Bishop  Potter's  saloon. 


No  clergyman  owing  obedience  to  the  Church  of  England 
in  Canada  can  hereafter  solemnize  the  mamage  of  a  divorced 
person  as  long  as  the  other  party  to  the  divorce  is  living.  This 
was  the  decision  reached  September  9  by  the  general  synod  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  representing  every  diocese  of  the 
country.  The  bishops  were  unanimous  on  the  subject,  nine- 
teen of  them  being  present.  Only  eight  of  the  clergy  opposed 
the  resolution,  but  the  laity  almost  defeated  it,  the  majority 
of  the  lay  votes  being  only  nine.  The  Canadian  branch  of  the 
Anglican  Church  is  the  first  in  the  world  to  take  this  action. 
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By  the  Famous  Travelers,  E.  and  E.,  and  their  Equally 
Famous  Servants,  S.  and  P. 


We  are  back  in  Manila,  and  as  we  have  a  few  more  days  at 
our  disposal  we  place  ourselves  in  the  hands  of  a  good  Ameri- 
can friend  who  undertakes  to  point  out  to  us  some  interesting- 
features  of  Philippine  life.  He  inquires  if  we  have  visited  the 
observatory,  which  is  quite  famous  throughout  the  astronomi- 
cal world,  and  when  we  replied  that  we  had  not,  directs  the 
driver  of  the  carriage,  to  drive  us  thither,  and  we  are  once 
more  passing  through  the  narrow  streets  of  old  Manila  We 
call  upon  the  kind  Padre  who  has  charge,  and  are  most  court- 
eously  received. 

The  great  school  building  in  which  the  observatory  is 
placed  IS  about  six  hundred  feet  square,  with  a  large  courtyard 
center  filled  with  fountains  and  many  beautiful  Itropical  in  the 
plants. 

A  solid  tower  of  rock  twenty  feet  square  extends  up  through 
the  building.  It  is  not  connected  with  the  surrounding  struct- 
ure. On  this  column  all  the  earthquake  instruments  are  placed. 
Oscillations,  or  shakings  of  the  earth  are  recorded  in  charts 
made  for  the  purpose.  An  approaching  earthquake  sets  bells 
ringing,  for  the  machines  take  note  of  both  motions  and  noises 
down  under  the  ground. 

In  the  observatory  also  are  barometers,  thermometers,  rain- 
measures,  and  all  sorts  of  instruments  by  which  to  tell  ap- 
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proaching-  storms  and   to  keep    a  full  i-ecord   of  the  weather 
changes. 

There  is  also  a  fine  telescope  for  taking-  observations  of  the 
lieavens. 

When  a  typhoon  of  unusual  violence  is  approaching,  a  sig- 
nal flag  is  run  up  over  the  lookout  tower.  Then  a  crier  is  sent 
about  the  streets  to  warn  everj^bodj',  for  roofs  and  houses,  as 
well  as  loose  articles,  are  in  danger  of  being  blown  away. 

:  As  we  once  more  pass  throug^h  the  Escolta,  or  main  street  of 
the  new  city,  we  are  surprised  to  note  the  number  of  Americans 
in  business  here.  American  drug  and  stationery  stores;  Amer- 
ican jewelry  stores,  with  American  watches  and  jewelr}" : 
American  confectionery  stores,  whose  candy,  soda  water,  ice 
cream,  and  bread  are  eag-erl}'  bought.  American  hotels  and 
restaurants  with  the  the  aristocratic  titles  of  "The  Aster 
House,"  "The  Hoffman  House,"  "The  Washington  Restaurat," 
"The  Golden  Eagle  ;"  and  an  American  Bazaar,  a  sort  of  store 
where  clothing-,  and  almost  everything-  else  is  kept. 

We  are  approaching  a  queer  looking  animal  harnessed  to  a 
cart.  It  looks  like  a  small  black  ox  or  a  very  large  hog.  It  has 
long,  sharp  horns,  extending  backward,  and  black,  bristling 
hair,  thinly  growing-  over  its  body. 

That,  we  are  told,  is  the  carabao,  or  buffalo-ox,  the  most 
useful  animal  found  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  pulls  carts 
and  sleds,  is  ridden  like  a  horse  b}"  the  natives,  and  he  and  a 
Chinaman  will  plow  the  rice  fields  in  water  three  feet  deep. 

But  he  has  some  peculiar  traits  that  his  owner  does  not  for- 
get. For  example,  he  is  likely  to  g-o  mad  and  become  quite 
dangerous  if  not  allowed  to  wallow  in  mud  and  water  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  So  his  driver  is  careful  to  drive  him  to  a  canal 
-or  mud  hole,  and  let  him  enjo)"^  himself  in  the  waj"^  that  pleases 
him. 

We  meet  several  women  whose  jaws  are  working-  vigorous- 
ly, whose  lips  are  very  red,  and  whose  mouths  seem  to  be  bleed- 
ing. We  also  noted  that  their  teeth  are  very  black.  All  this  is 
•due  to  their  chewing-  the  betel  nut,  a  product  of  the  areca  pahn. 
This  habit,  as  well  as  smoking-  cigars,  is  verj^  com  men 
among- all  the  Philippines.     The  more  aristocratic  ladies  smoke 
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only  in  their  homes  as  a  rule. 

Passing-  along"  Rosario  street,  on  which  most  of  the  Chinese 
shops  are  located,  we  drive  by  a  little  market  place  mostly  pat- 
ronized by  women.  Theirdresses  are  mostly  of  brig-ht  colors, — 
pink,  red,  green,  black  and  brown,  yellow  and  white;  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  g-aud5\     Plaids  are  evidently  favorites. 

Everywhere  we  note  that  the  people  and  their  clothing-  are 
neat  and  clean.  They  seem  also  to  be  g-ood  natured  and  happ5\ 
for  their  faces  express  g-ood-will  and  they  chat  freely  with  each 
other. 

Around  the  corner  we  find  the  street  full  of  g-irls  and 
women,  so  that  our  carriag-e  must  g-o  slowly.  These  are  em- 
ployees of  an  immense  tobacco  factory  which,  we  are  told  has. 
several  thousand  on  its  pay-roll. 

But,  horrors!  one  of  the  g-irls  has  stopped,  and  actually  pet- 
ted an  enormous  snake.  A  peddlar  has  two  of  these  for  sale, 
coiled  around  bamboo  poles,  with  their  heads  tied  to  the  poles. 
One  is  nine  feet  long"  and  the  ether  fully  fifteen.  Our  guide 
smiles  at  us  and  tells  us  that  they  are  harmless  house-serpents. 
They  live  between  the  walls  and  on  the  ceilingfs  of  houses,  rarely 
come  out,  and  free  the  house  of  rats  and  mice.  The  peddlars 
obtain  from  one  to  two  dollars  each  for  them. 

Our  carriag"e  stops  in  front  of  a  building-  that  is  one  story 
hig"h,  is  about  thirtj'-  by  fortj^  feet  in  size,  and  built  on  posts- 
eig"ht  feet  high,  and  we  are  told  that  this  is  a  school  house. 

As  in  other  houses,  there  are  no  g"lass  in  the  windows.  Think 
of  having"  oyster  shells  for  window  panes!  But  that  is  just  what 
we  find,  and  they  are  much  better  than  gflass,  for  they  let  in  the 
lig"ht,  being-  not  much  thicker  than  one's  fing-er-nail,  and  they 
keep  out  the  hot  sun  and  the  bright  glare  which  is  so  trying  (.>» 
the  eyes  in  this  climate. 

There  are  both  banana  and  cocoanut  trees  in  the  school 
house  5^ard.  Though  the  school  house  is  ocly  one  story,  we 
have  to  climb  up  stairs  to  get  into  it.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
built  up  in  the  air  this  way  because  the  atmosphere  near  the 
ground  is  damp  and  unhealthy. 

The  soldiers  have  been  teaching  the  boj^s  to  play  football. 
Some  of  the  boys  were  kicking  a  hollow  football  made  of  bam- 
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boo  strips.  It  is  quite  lig"ht,  and  is  kicked  with  the  naked  foot, 
and  kept  in  the  air.  If  the  boy  misses  his  kick  and  lets  the 
ball  fall  to  the  ground,  he  is  "out." 

A  Jesuit  colleg-e  has  about  eig-ht  hundred  boys  from  four- 
teen to  eig-hteen  years  of  age  in  attendance.  We  find  fifteen  or 
twenty  boys  practicing*  music  on  pianos,  for  even  the  poorest 
houses  in  the  Philippines  have  pianos  in  them. 

Under  American  rule  the  cause  of  education  is  receiving  the 
first  attention  of  the  Commissioners.  The  children  are  all 
eager  to  learn  the  English  language  and  we  maj'^  expect  to  see 
great  changes  wrought  by  the  small  army  of  teachers  brought 
over  from  the  United  States. 

The  residences  in  the  suburbs  are  larger  and  more  attrac- 
tive than  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
New  Manila,  for  the  merchants  mostly  reside  here.  A  gentle- 
man is  sitting  in  what  appears  to  be  a  balconj^  sitting  room  and 
veranda  combined,  and  he  bows  to  us  politely.  Our  American 
friend  asks  him  in  Spanish  if  he  would  not  kindly  show  the 
American  visitors  a  Philippine  dwelling. 

His  gracious  manner  was  such  as  to  give  us  the  feeling 
that  we  were  conferring  a  favor  upon  him  in  allowing  him  to  do 
this.  In  fact,  our  friend  tells  us  that  the  owner  said  that  the 
house  and  everything  in  it  was  at  our  disposal! 

The  house  is  built  right  out  to  the  sidewalk.  The  door  is 
opened  and  we  enter,  not  the  house,  but  a  flower  garden,  about 
fifteen  feet  wide  and  about  twenty-five  feet  long.  Seats  along 
the  walk  are  shaded  and  kept  cool  by  large  banana  trees. 

We  pass  through  a  narrow  passage  into  the  dining  room, 
about  fifteen  feet  square.  The  ceiling  and  walls  are  of  wood 
and  the  floor  of  bricks.  A  table  runs  along  one  side  of  the  room 
and  in  front  of  this  is  a  long  bench  on  which  the  members  of  the 
family  sit  during  meals. 

The  kitchen  is  a  little  shed  in  the  rear.  The  cook  stove  is 
of  brick  ond  morter,  with  openings  on  top  in  which  the  fire  is 
made— frequently  of  charcoril.  The  cooking  peems  to  be  done 
in  clay  bowls  or  on  iron  griddles,  for  this  is  all  we  see  in  the 
way  of  utensils. 

The  upper  floor  contains  the  balcony,  which  extends  out 
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over  the  front  and  forms  a  varanda,  sitting"  room  and,  in  very 
hot  weather,  sometimes  also  the  sleeping-  room.  The  bedrooms 
for  the  family  are  on  either  side,  and  for  the  servants  in  the  rear. 

The  walls  are  not  of  laths  and  plaster,  but  of  painted  can- 
vas. The  windows  are  of  thin  oyster  shells,  arrang-ed  in  small 
squares  in  panels  that  overlaped,  so  that  they  could  be  readily 
moved  aside  to  let  in  a  current  of  air. 

Before  leaving-  we  are  introduced  to  the  lady  of  the  house, 
who  has  evidently  put  on  her  best  "bib  and  tucker"  for  the  oc- 
casion. She  is  young-  and  quite  pretty,  for  she  has  a  round? 
plump  face,  reg-ular  features,  sparkling-  black  eyes,  and  luxuri- 
ant dark  hair.  The  hair,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  bangs  in 
front  (learned  from  American  ladies  in  the  garrison),  is  drawn 
smoothly  back  into  a  large  knot.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  tortoise- 
shell  comb,  elaborately  mounted  in  gold.  On  the  side  are  two 
smaller  combs,  from  which  flash  brilliant  jewels. 

The  hands  are  not  large,  the  fingers  well  proportioned  and 
covered  with  rings  that  with  her  necklace  and  other  jewels, 
must  have  cost  a  small  fortune. 

Her  dress  consists  of  a  blouse  waist  that  leaves  the  neck 
and  shoulders  bare.  It  has  large  flowing  sleeves,  edged  with 
laces  and  beautifully  embroidered.  A  white  mantle,  or  neck- 
scarf  of  embroidered  pina  lace  is  folded  cornerwise  and  thrown 
over  the  shoulders,  the  ends  being  crossed  on  the  breast  in 
front.     These  neck  handkerchiefs  cost  from  $100  to  $300- 

Her  embroidered  satin  skirt  is  worn  with  a  train.  Upon 
this,  needle  work  has  placed  raised  figures  of  flowers  and  birds 
which  are  wonderfully  accurate  immitations  both  in  form  and 
coloring. 

She  wears  white  stockings  and  black  slippers,  and  has  a 
handsome  fan  hanging  by  a  silver  chain  from  her  waist. 

We  express  our  pleasure  and  admiration  only  with  our  eyes 
for  she  does  not  speak  English.  As  we  bow  and  pass  out  our 
friend  informs  us  that  she  is  mesiiza,  or  a  lady  of  mixed  blood, 
her  father  being  an  Englishman  and  her  mother  a  Filipino. 

We  abandon  the  carriage  as  we  are  told  by  our  friend  that  we 
must  surely  take  a  ride  on  the  queer  little  street  cars.  The 
street  car  is  an  odd  coaveyance,  pulled   by  one  of  the  little 
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Manila  ponies,  and  requiring-  two  employees  to  run  it.  One  of 
these  holds  the  reins,  and  the  other  divides  his  time  between 
collecting"  the  fares  and  whipping"  the  pony. 

The  conductor  carries  a  small  valise  suspended  from  his 
neck,  and  whistles  when  he  wishes  the  driver  to  stop  or  start. 
A  notice  tells  us  that  the  car  has  seats  for  twelve  persons  and 
room  for  eight  more  on  each  platform. 

To  balance  the  car  and  keep  it  from  running"  off  the  track 
the  same  number  of  persons  must  stand  on  each.  So  if  five 
stand  on  the  front  end  and  three  on  the  rear,  the  conductor  stops 
the  car  till  one  of  the  five  moves  back  to  the  rear. 

They  have  two  very  good  rules  which  we  would  like  to  see 
observed  at.  home.  No  one  is  allowed  to  stand  inside  and  when 
the  car  is  full  no  more  are  allowed  to  g-et  on.  There  are  no 
seats  for  smokers,  for  everybody  seems  to  smoke  anywhere  in 
Manila. 

Securing"  sunhats,  provisions,  and  extra  wraps  for  cool 
nights,  we  go  aboard  a  small  steam  launch  for  a  trip  up  the 
Pasig  River  and  to  the  little  Enchanted  Lake.  We  leave  the 
city  behind,  meeting  cascos  and  hancas  loaded  with  hay,  mahog- 
any and  other  hardwood  timber,  rice,  and  fruit,  also  numerous 
smaller  craft  in  which  Chinese  gardners  are  bringing  their  pro- 
duce to  market. 

On  one  side  of  the  stream  is  a  great  sugar-drying  factory, 
where  the  coarse  brown  sugar  is  laid  out  on  flagstones  in  broad 
pans  to  dry  before  being  shipped  abroad  to  a  refinery. 

Near  by  is  a  large  tobacco  factory,  which  employs  over  ten 
thousand  hands — mostly  girls,  boys  and  women.  Besides  the 
immense  consumption  at  home,  the  islands  send  abroad  nearly 
one  million  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  and  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  million  cigars. 

Here  is  an  immense  cordage  factory.  It  manufactures  flat 
bands  to  be  used  as  straps  for  sandals  or  in  weaving  mats;  also 
ropes  which  are  largely  used  for  harness  and  for  that  con- 
venience of  all  civilization  which  does  not  seem  to  appear  else- 
where in  the  Orient— the  clothesline. 

On  we  go,  our  eyes  taking  in  the  curious  scenes  with  ever — 
increasing  interest.     We  pass  a  native  village  and  notice  the 
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houses  with  nipa  grass,  seeming-ly  on  stilts,  and  with  ladders 
in  front  by  which  the  occupants  climb  up  to  the  front  door. 

Hanging- over  the  water  is  a  g-rass  or  cane  that  has  g-rown 
into  a  tree.  Piles  of  it  are  on  the  river  banks,  for  out  of  it  the 
native  obtains  beans,  joists,  rafters,  flooring-  and  siding-  for  his 
house  ;  posts,  sides,  and  slats  for  his  bed,  as  well  as  rattan  for 
mats,  mattresses,  and  chairs ;  cups,  dippers,  milk  cans  and 
tableware  ;  portions  of  his  carts,  vehicles,  and  boats, — in  short, 
the  bamboo  is  evidently  the  most  useful  g-rowthhere. 

We  pass  a  chapel  erected  by  a  weathly  Chinaman  as  a  thank- 
offering-  for  his  narrow  escape  from  a  crocodile  ;  the  river  g-rows 
narrower,  the  mountains  seem  nearer,  and  soon  we  are  afloat 
upon  the  Lake  of  Bay,  a  fine  body  of  water  about  twenty-five 
miles  long-  and  fifteen  to  twenty  wide. 

We  cross  to  a  little  settlement  called  Los  Banos,  a  fashion- 
able bathing-  resort,  with  spring-s  of  hot  water.  Our  boat  is 
anchored  and  we  start  off  with  a  g-uide  for  the  Enchanted  Lake. 
We  pass  ponds  filled  with  frag-rant  pink  pond  lilies,  and  shortly 
beg-in  to  climb  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 

In  the  distance  are  slopes  rich  with  g-rowing-  crops  of  hemp 
and  with  cocoa  palms.  In  the  thick  foliage  near  by  birds  of 
brilliant  plumag-e  flit  about,  and  we  hear  the  chattering-  of  a  few 
monkeys. 

Soon  we  are  up  to  the  crater's  edg-e,  and  below  us  lies  the 
beautiful  Enchanted  Lake.  It  does  indeed  seem  a  scene  of  en- 
chantment, for  in  its  still  bosom  is  mirrored  the  lovely  tropical 
foliag-e  that  is  g-rowing-  upon  its  borders,  as  well  as  the  blue  sky 
and  floating-  clouds  above. 

We  pass  the  nig-ht  amid  surrounding-s  that  will  long-  make 
us  remember  the  Philippines.  A  g-entleman  considered  well- 
to-do  kindly  offered  us  a  shelter.  There  was  but  one  room  to 
the  house,  and  this  the  family  g-enerously  g-ave  up  to  us,  they 
sleeping-  somewhere  in  the  rear. 

Our  bed,  the  table,  and  the  chairs  were  set  in  cups  partly 
filled  with  kerosene.  This  is  a  protection  against  the  white 
ants,  which  are  very  destructive  in  the  Philippines.  While  en- 
joying the  supper  prepared  for  us  a  lizard  chased  across  the 
ceiling  after  a  fly.     Sitting  on  the  veranda,  enjoying  the  cool  of 
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ihe  evening-,  a  great  hairy  caterpiller  dropped  upon  the  hand  of 
one  of  our  party  and  caused  it  to  swell  up  and  become  very 
painful. 

But  our  most  thrilling-  experience  was  yet  to  come.  A  cock- 
roach four  inches  long-  appears  on  the  floor  and  when  we  attempt 
to  put  our  foot  on  him,  he  flies  out  of  the  window.  A  rattling- 
noise  in  the  walls  and  ceiling  we  learn  the  next  morning-  is 
caused  by  the  pj-thon,  or  house-snake,  chasing-  rats  and  mice. 
We  only  wish  he  had  caug-ht  the  rats  that  frig-htened  our  party 
by  trying  to  run  off  with  their  shoes,  and  the  only  little  nap  we 
seem  to  get  along  towards  day  is  broken  up  by  a  four-inch  spider 
spinning  a  wcb  from  our  nose  to  our  finger. 

Well,  we  came  to  the  Philippines  to  get  experience  ;  so  like 
a  good  traveler,  Vv'e  take  things  cheerfully,  laugh  at  our  fears, 
and  journey  back  to  the  city. 

Tomorrow  morning  we  expect  to  leave  Manila  on  a  steamer 
bound  for  Australia,  a  land  that  is  already  beginning  to  interest 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  progress  it  has  made  during  the 
last  half  century. 

To  be  continued 
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INTER.VIEWED    BY    WASHINGTON    POST. 


"^"The  stories  that  have  but  lately  come 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
Senor  Gr.ardia,  is  In  favor  of  the  consol- 
idation of  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  are 
more  amusing  than  important,"  said 
•Senor  Obarrio,  at  the  New  Willard,  last 
evening.  Senor  Obarrio  was  minister  of 
war  and  marine  upon  the  formation  of  the 
first  government  following  the  secession 
of  Panama   from   Colombia. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  either 
the  people  of  the  isthmus  or  the  govern- 
ment have  any  desire  for  a  union  with 
Costa  Rica.  There  could  be  no  possible 
benefit  accruing  from  such  a  policy.  The 
Panamans  know  when  they  are  well 
off,  and  are  not  going  to  take  any  chances 
by  changing  their  present  good  status. 
They  know  that  under  the  protecting  wing 
of  Uncle  Sam  their  country-  Is  henceforth 
as  secure  from  revolution  and  internal 
disorders  as  the  United  States  Itself,  and 
that  every  citizen  is  going  to  be  protected 
in  his  person  and  property.  Furthermore, 
they  realize  that  there  is  a  magnificent 
development  in  store  for  their  little  coun- 
Iry,  and  that  with  the  completion  of  the 
canal  it  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  busiest 
and   most   prosperous   spots   on  the   globe. 

"Xo,  Minister  Guardia  is  dreaming,  if 
he  thinks  our  people  have  any  idea  of 
joining  fortunes  with  any  other  state. 
He  has  spent  much  of  his  life  in  Costa 
Rica,  which  may  account  for  his  Queer 
talk." 

"I  ha\'e  been  for  3-ears  an  enthusiast 
on  the  suV'ject  of  rice,   for  I  hold  it  to  be 


one  of  the  most  Important  articles  of 
food  known  to  mankind,"  said  Mr.  F.  N. 
Gray,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  at  the  Riggs 
House.  Mr.  Gray  is  publisher  of  a  periodi- 
cal known  as  Rice  Culture  and  speika 
with  expert  knowledge. 

"It  Is  a  great  pity  that  the  American 
people  do  not  consume  a  vast  deal  more 
of  this  intensely  nourishing  and  easily 
digested  food.  We  now  use  about  seven 
pounds  per  capita  annually,  which  is  far 
too  little,  but  still  more  than  double  fhe 
amount  consumed  a  very  few  years  ago. 

"Texas  began  to  produce  rice  about 
seven  j'ears  ago  in  one  county  oD  the 
State — Jefferson.  To-day  it  is  being  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  In  twenty  counties, 
and  last  year  the  crop  aggregated  over 
2,000,000  bags,  making  Texas  rank  second 
only  to  Lfouisiana  in  aggregate  produc- 
tion. South  Carolina,  which  in  former 
times  led  all  the  States,  doesn't  now 
produce  enough  to  be  in  the  class  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  There  are  about 
10,000,000  acres  of  land  in  these  two  States 
that  are  well  adapted  to  growing  tnis 
crop,  and  the  day  will  come  when  all 
of  it  will  be  so  utilized,  because  the 
American  people  are  rapidly  learning  its 
dietary  value.  It  is  also  a  profitable  crop, 
and  this  year  our  rice  planters  will  aver- 
age at  least  $20  per  acre.  In  Japan,  the 
heme  of  a  race  well  nigh  physically  per- 
fect and  intellectually  the  peers  of  any, 
the  consumption  of  rice  to  each  individual 
runs   from  200  to  460  pounds  a  year." 

"Tlie  successful  farmer  of  to-day  is  no 
ignorant  yokel,  but  an  intelligent,  edu- 
cated  man,    who   understands   agriculture 
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with  scientific  exactness,"  said  Mr.  M.  J. 
Lawrence,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  the 
Shoreham.  Mr.  Lawrence  is  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  probably  the 
most  noted  and  successful  agricultural 
newspaper  in  the  country,  and  many 
years  ago  he  was  at  different  times  a 
printer,  city  editor,  and  business  manager 
of  the  old  Cleveland  Herald. 

"The  tiller  of  the  soil  of  this  age,"  re- 
sumed Mr.  Lawrence,  "must  necessarily 
be  a  man  of  good  wit  in  order  to  protect 
his  own  interests.  The  enemies  of  the 
modern  husbandman  are  innumerable. 
In  the  old-settled  States,  like  Ohio, 
rennsylvania,  and  New  York,  a  farmer 
can't  raise  an  apple  that  is  fit  to  eat  un- 
less the  tree  is  sprayed  several  times  to 
rid  it  of  the  insects,  and  the  owner  of 
the  orchard  must  know  just  what  kind 
of  liquid  to  employ  in  his  fl.^ht  to  pre- 
serve the  fruit.  When  I  was  a  boy, 
growing  up  on  a  farm,  we  had  scarcely 
a.ny  pests  to  contend  with,  and  spraying 
was  unknown.  I  mention  this  to  show 
that  the  business  of  cultivating  the  earth 
can  no  longer  be  carried  on  in  hap- 
hazard fashion,  but  must  be  followed  by 
men  of  trained  faculties.  The  daj,-  of  the 
'Keuben'  and  the  hayseed,  with  his  rus- 
tle manner,  belongs  to  a  past  epoch  in 
our  national  life." 

Mr.  C.  B.  Hill,  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
Winchester,  Ky.,  who  is  at  the  Riggs 
House,  said  to  a  reporter  of  The  Post: 

"If  the  readers  of  Tbe  Post  want  a  cor- 


rect tip  as  to  the  winner  of  the  Son..iorial 
lace  now  in  progress  in  Kentucky,  I  ca)x 
iuiorm  them  that  Hon.  Joe  Blackburn  will 
reach  out  and  recapture  the  toga  that  ha 
is  now  wearing  so  becoimingly,  and  that 
it  will  enfold  him  for  another  six  years. 
He  will  win  it  in  a  coimmon  canter,  and 
I  guarantee  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment. 

"Why  shouldn't  he  win?  Of  all  the  sons 
of  the  blue  grass,  Joe  Blackburn  is  the 
most  magnetic,  the  one  nearest  the  hearts 
of  the  Democratic  masses.  It  is  true  the 
State  machine  is  fighting  very  hard  to 
boat  him,  but  its  efforts  will  go  for 
naught.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  votes 
that  will  elect  Blackburn  are  ah-eady  as 
good  as  recorded  in  his  favor." 

"If  you  happen  to  be  eating  a  late  sup- 
per in  the  city  of  London,  in  a  place 
where  liquid  refreshments  are  also  sold, 
keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  clock,"  said  Mr. 
T.  F.  Pennell,  of  New  York,  at  the  Ar- 
lington. ^^^^^ 

"There  is  the  strictest  enforcement  of 
the  midnight  closing  law  in  the  British 
metropolis,  and  it  behooves  the  patrons  of 
the  public  houses  to  dispose  of  their  re- 
pasts on  or  before  the  stroke  of  12,  for  the 
attendants  will  grant  you  not  a  minute  of 
grace.  It  matters  not  whether  you  are 
only  half  way  through  your  meal,  out 
go  the  lights,  and  it  is  useless  to  beg  for 
more  time.  Respect  for  law  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Briton,  and  in  the 
world's  greatest  city  there  is  no  laxity  in 
its  observance." 
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Frince  Charles  of  Denmark's  election 
in  the  throne  of  Norway  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  reconciling-  his  mother,  the  Crown 
Princess  of  Denmark,  to  the  gifted  and 
fascinating-  little  laOy  whom  he  insisted 
upon  marrying-.  The  Crown  Princess  of 
Denmark,  who  is  a  very  masterful  wom- 
an, alike  in  appearance  and  in  character 
—she  is  over  six  feet  in  heitvht— had  firmly 
resolved  in  her  own  mind  that  Prince 
Charles  should  wed  the  young  Queen  of 
Holland,  who  was  disposed  to  look  upon 
his  suit  with  a  very  kindly  eye.  He  hap- 
pened, however,  to  fa"l  in  love  -^v-Ith 
Princess  Maud  of  Eng-land,  youngest 
daug-hter  of  King  Edv,-ard,  and  who  is  his 
first  cousin.  His  mother  strongly  op- 
posed the  match.  Herself  the  daughter  of 
Princess  Louise  of  the  Netherlands, 
through  whom  she  derived  that  wealth 
which  renders  her  the  richest  royal  lady 
in  EuroDe,  she  was  particularly  anxious 
thai  her  son  Charles  should  become  the 
consort  of  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands, 
convinced  that  in  view  of  the  presence 
in  his  veins  of  blood  of  the  house  of 
Orange  the  Dutch  would  readily  accord 
to  him  the  title  of  king,  which  they  have 
refused  to  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  who  is  now  the  husband  of 
tlieir  Queen. 

Owing  to  the  displeasure  of  the  crown 
princess,  the  position  of  Prince  Charles' 
English  wife  was  made  so  disagreeable 
at  Copenhagen  during  the  first  few  years 
of  her  marriasre  that  she  was  unable  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  she  found  her  ex- 
istence there  almost  intolerable  and 
spent  so  much  of  her  time  in  England  as 
to  excite  public  comment  and  criticism. 
This  became  acute  at  the  time  when  Ed- 
ward Vn  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  in  view 
of   the   fact    that   his   youngest   daughter 


Maud  was  in  the  line  of  succession  to 
the  throne,  her  husband  should  be  nat- 
uralized as  an  Englishman,  give  up  his 
Danish  nationality,  and  become  an  officer 
on  the  active  list  of  the  English  navy. 
This  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
his  grandfather,  old  King  Christian  of 
Denmark,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned, 
the  position  of  the  Princess  at  Copen- 
hagen, undergoing  a  considerable  im- 
provement. Moreover,  the  birth  of  a  son 
brought  additional  happiiiess  to  the  young 
couple,  who  are  as  devoted  to  each 
other  to-day  as  they  were  at  the  time 
of  their  marriage,  some  nine  years  ago. 

The  prince  is  very  popular  in  England 
and  a  great  favorite  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  who  have  arranged  English  homes 
for  the  young  couple  at  Appleton  House, 
oil  the  Sandringham  estate,  and  in  St. 
James'  Palace,  in  London.  The  prince, 
moreover,  has  been  granted  honorary 
rank  in  the  British  navy. 

The  princess  goes  a,mong  her  relatives 
by  the  name  of  "Harry,"  and,  chaperon- 
ed by  her  trusted  governess,  now 
the  wife  of  a  territorial  magnate 
in  the  west  of  England,  traveled  a 
great  deal  through  the  United  Kingdom 
and  on  the  Continent,  incognito,  mixing 
with  people  not  as  a  princess,  but  as  a 
young  girl  of  ordinary  station  In  life, 
few  having  any  idea  of  her  identity.  Both 
she  and  her  husband  are  possessed  of  the 
mioSit  sunny  disposition.  They  find  it, 
therefore,  somewhat  difficult  to  accustom 
themselves  to  the  rather  somber,  serious, 
and  somewhat  puritanical  tendencies  of 
the  Norwegians. 

That  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark 
should  have  been  chosen  King  of  Nor- 
way   is    a    bitter    disappointment    to    his 
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French  aunt,  Princess  Waldemar  of  Den- 
mark. The  latter,  a  daughter  of  the  Due 
de  Chartres,  who  served  on  McClellan's 
staff  in  the  civil  war  here,  and  a  sister 
of  the  late  Prince  Henry  of  Orleans,  is 
as  ambitious  as  she  is  brilliantly  clever, 
and  has  always  hungered  for  a  role  less 
obscure  than  the  one  to  which  she  is 
relegated  at  Copenhagen.  How  clever 
she  is  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  tliat 
she  was  the  principal  author  of  the 
formerly  so  weighty  Franco-Russian  al- 
liance, majiaging  by  her  Influence  over 
her  brother-in-law,  the  late  Czar  Alex- 
ander Hi,  to  alienate  him  from  the  so- 
called  three  Emperors'  alliance,  or- 
ganized by  Bismarck,  and  to  convert  him 
into  the  firm  ally  of  Frence.  In  fact, 
the  princess  may  be  said  to  have  downed 
the  great  German  chancellor. 

On  one  occasion  a  throne  seemed  within 
her  reach.  It  was  at  the  time  when  ihe 
Bulgarians  were  hunting  for  a  sovereign 
after  the  enforced  abdication  of  Prince 
Alexander  of  Battenburg.  Ihe  crown 
was  preferred  to  her  husband,  who  began 
by  accepting  it,  but  who  thereupon  was 
led  by  the  expostulations  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  late  Czar,  to  reconsider  his 
decision  in  a  manner  particularly  humili- 
ating to  the  Bulgarians.  Princess  Walde- 
mar, whose  sympathy  for  the  navy,  in 
which  her  husband  holds  the  rank  of  ad- 
miral, has  led  her  to  have  an  anchor 
tatooed  on  her  arm  between  the  elbow 
and  shoulder,  ia  a  wonderfully  gifted 
artist  with  the  brush,  1b  a  sculptress, 
author,  and  wit,  and  among  her  great 
admirers  is  Emperor  William,  who  makes 
no  attempt  to  conceal  his  keen  enjoy- 
ment of  her  brilliant  conversational 
powers  whenever  he  visits  Copenhagen. 

Let  me  add  that  the  Crown  Princess  of 
Denmark  Is  the  only  child  of  the  late 
King  Charles  XV  of  Sweden,  so  that 
through  his  mother.  Prince  Charlea,  the 
new  I«hg  of  Norway,  may  be  said  to  be- 


long to  the  same  house  of  Bemadotte  as 
King  Oscar,  whose  Norwegian  crown  h© 
is  about  to  don. 


Emperor  Nicholas  is  reported  to  be  bit- 
terly incensed  against  his  uncle.  Grand 
D^ike  Alexis,  for  having  attended  the  mar- 
riage o'f  Grand  Duke  Cyril  and  the  di- 
vorced Grand  Duchess  of  Hess  at  Munich, 
Alexis  has  already  been  In  disgrace  for 
some  time  past,  owing  to  his  maladminis- 
tration of  the  naval  department  at  St, 
Petersburg,  of  which  he  was  In  supreme 
control  for  so  many  years.  In  fact,  nearly 
all  the  naval  disasters  of  Russia,  which 
contributed  so  much  to  the  victory  of 
Japan  In  the  recent  war,  are  ascribed  to 
the  inconceivable  negligence  of  the  grand 
duke,  to  his  pig-headed  opposition  to  all 
reforms,  and  to  his  tolerance  around  him 
of  an  amount  of  corruption  and  dishon- 
esty almost  beyond  belief.  His  life  threat- 
ened by  the  revolutionists,  hooted  and 
hissed  whenever  he  appeared  In  .public, 
not  even  daring  to  show  himself  on  the 
street  or  In  a  theater,  the  grand  duke 
was  some  months  ago  relieved  of  his  su- 
preme command  of  the  navy  by  the  Czar, 
who  directed  him  to  live  abroad  for  a 
time.  The  grand  duke  thereupon  took  up 
his  residence  at  Paris,  where  at  the  very 
moment  When  Russia's  fortunes  of  war 
were  at  their  lowest  ebb— Indeed,  on  the 
morrow  of  the  destruction  of  the  Baltic 
fleet  In  the  China  Sea — he  caused,  re- 
gardless of  all  sense  of  propriety  and 
decency,  his  picture  to  be  taken  with  one 
of  the  queens  of  the  half -world  at  Paris, 
the  picture  being  published  a  few  days 
later  In  the  French  illustrated  papers. 
The  action  of  the  grand  duke  In  giving 
approval  by  his  presence  to  the  marriage 
of  Grand  Duke  Cyril,  which  had  been  so 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  Czar,  ccmsti- 
tutes  the  last  straw,  and  people  at  Euro- 
pean courts  look  for  some  disciplinary 
meaMire  by  £^peror  Nicholas  of  a  nature 
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to  indicate  the  displeasure  which  his  uncle 
has  incurred. 

The  only  other  witness  of  the  marriage 
was  the  Duke  George  of  Leuchtenberg, 
who  lives  at  Munich,  and  who  is  a  mere 
nobleman,  married  to  a  former  maid  of 
honor  of  the  Czarina,  He  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Duke  of  Leuchten- 
berg  Romanowski,  who,  married  to  a 
daug'hter  of  the  Prince  of  Montenegro,  Is 
an  "imperial  highness"  and  ranks  as  a 
member  of  the  reigning  house  of  Russia. 
The  latter's  ducal  title  Is  a  Bavarian  one, 
created  in  favor  of  the  first  Napoleon's 
stepson,  E'ugene  Beauharnals,  viceroy  of 
Italy,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  to 
the  daughter  of  the  then.  King  of  Ba- 
varia. His  son  wedded  the  Grand  Duchesg 
Marie  of  Russia,  and  was  created  by  her 


father  a  Russian  imperial  highness,  with- 
the  title  of  Prince  Romanowski.  Of  this 
union  Duke  George  Lieuchtenberg  Roman- 
owski is  the  only  surviving  son.  Both  of 
his  elder  brothers  contracted  morganatic 
unions.  The  elder  of  the  two,  Nicholas, 
eloped  from  ®t.  Petersburg  with  the  wife 
of  Col.  AkinsofC,  she  being  a  sister  of  Gen. 
AnnenkofC,  of  Trans-'Oaspian  Railroad 
fame,  and  living  at  the  time  under  the 
protection  of  old  Prince  Gortchakoff.  It- 
was  not  until  some  time  after  she  had- 
given  birth  at  Paris  to  two  boys,  of  whom 
the  duke  was  the  father,  that  a  divorce 
permitted  her  to  become  his  morganatic 
wife.  Later  on  the  Czar  conferred  upon 
the  two  boys  the  Russian  titles  of  dukes 
of  lieuchtenberg  without,  however,  the 
predicate  of  imperial  highness. 

Mabquisb  de  Fontenot. 
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NATIONAL    IN    ITS    SCOPE. 


A  movement  for  the  establishment  of 
a  clerical  village  by  the  building  of  en- 
dowed colleges  for  aged  and  infirm 
cleigymen  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  the 
National  Cathedral  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  has  been  urged,  and  has  received 
the  approval  of  Bishop  Satterlee,  presi- 
dent of  the  national  cathedral  founda- 
tion. The  Rev.  Alfred  J.  P.  McClure  is 
the  originator  of  the  plan,  for  which  he 
has  enlisted  strong  support.  The  erec- 
tion of  the  cottages  will  be  begun  aa 
soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are  collect- 
ed. It  is  proposed  to  make  the  move- 
ment national  in  its  scope. 

On  Commanding  Site. 

The  site  for  the  cottages  will  be  the 
commanding  plots  of  ground  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  Cathedral  Close, 
400  feet  above  Pennsylvania  avenue.  Each 
cottage  will  cost  $3,000,  and  will  be  built 
in  Gothic  style,  In  harmony  with  cathe- 
dral architecture.  Central  heating  and 
kitchen  arrangements  around  a  "quad" 
will  be  connected  with  the  cottages  by 
cloisters.  Under  this  plan  $1S,000,  subscribed 
by  private  individuals  or  churches,  will 
pro^  ide  a  home  for  a  beloved  rector  as 
long  as  he  lives,  and  then  -jshen  he  is 
gone  afford  a  home,  if  necessary,  for 
those  who  serve  at  his  post  after  him. 
For  a  long  time  the  problem  of  retiring 
aged  clergy  has  been  a  vexatious  one  in 
the  American  Episcopal  Church,  and  this 
new  plan  promises  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. 


It  is  considered  a  fitting  reward  to  bring 
these  aged  clergymen  to  Washington, 
housing  them  in  comfortable  cottages 
connected  with  the  cathedral  by  private 
gateways,  making  it  possible  for  them 
to  attend  and  participate  in  daily  ser- 
vices and  to  teach  in  the  schools  or  min- 
ister in  the  hospitals  of  the  Cathedral 
Close,  while  at  the  same  time  the  literarj;- 
and  public  life  of  the  'Capital  will  be  open 
to  them. 

Committees  soon  will  be  formed  in  the 
principal  dioceses  to  take  up  the  work  of 
interesting  the  church  at  large  in  the 
movement  for  the  relief  of  aged  men  who 
liave  given  laudable  service  to  the  church. 

Gift  from   Canterbuiy. 

A  historic  relic  from  England  will  be 
received  by  the  cathedral  this  week.  In 
repairing  the  great  lantern  tower  of 
Canterbury,  known  as  "The  Bell  Harry," 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  remove  a 
number  of  the  ancient  stones  and  replace 
them  with  others.  Bishop  Satterlee  re- 
quested some  of  these  old  stones  for  the 
national  cathedral.  The  authorities  ofi 
Canterbury  Cathedral  gladly  consented, 
and  the  stones  will  be  sel^ted  under  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  personal  di- 
rection. 

Beoause  of  cold  weather,  the  open-air 
evensong  around  the  peace  cross  in  the 
close  of  the  National  Cathedral  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul  was  not  held,  but  services 
were  conducted  in  St.  Altoan's,  "the  little 
church  within  the  gate."  Over  600  persons 
attended. 
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15 he  Man  jfor  Sheriff. 

In  ttefo  parf^. 

It  was  autumn  in  North  Dakota.  The  sun  shone  bright  and 
warm,  and  the  sky  was  its  own  bluest  blue,  a  tint  which  many 
a  traveler  in  foreign  lands  has  said  is  the  deepest  and  most 
vivid  on  which  man  gazes.  There  were  sudden  and  chill  whiffs 
of  wind,  now  from  the  north  and  now  from  the  south,  to  warn 
all  that  winter  was  not  far  away.  Hudson,  the  county  seat, 
was  that  day  alive  with  all  the  bustle  and  stir  of  the  one  busy 
season  of  the  year.  Yonder,  where  the  dust  clouds  rose,  you 
could  be  sure  was  a  train  of  teams  and  wagons,  hauling  great 
loads  of  wheat  to  market.  Long  lines  of  cars  stood  on  the  rail- 
way side-tracks,  and  the  hoosh  of  the  giant  scoops,  as  they 
threw  the  grain  from  wagon  into  car,  was  heard  all  day  and 
far  into  the  night.  In  fields  within  sight  of  the  town  you  could 
see  thresher  crews,  and  the  buzz  of  the  separator  and  the  shrill 
toot  of  the  engines  told  of  the  magical  transformation  of 
masses  of  broken  weeds  into  the  greatest  commodity  in  the 
world. 

But  Hudson  was  unusually  agitated  that  day.  There  was 
something  plainly  out  of  the  ordinal-}'  in  progress.  That  some- 
thing was  the  Republican  county  convention,  which  had  just 
assembled  in  Plain's  Hall.  Plain's  Hall  was  not  at  this  time 
exactly  fitted  up  for  convention  purposes.  It  formed  the  second 
story  of  the  Senator's  machinery  warehouse,  and  would  not  be 
finished  for  about  one  month.  It  was  to  be  the  first  real 
^'opera-house"  in  the  county,  and  promised  to  be  more  than 
fine  enough  for  Hudson ;  but  at  present  the  entire  south  end 
was  open;  no  window-sashes  were  in  place;  no  platform  had 
been  built;  shavings  were  strewn  along  the  north  side  of  the 
room,  and  a  carpenter  s  bench  served  for  seats  for  some  of  the 
spectators,  while  the  delegates  to  the  convention  sat  in  chairs 
borrowed  from  the  hotel  and  the  Methodist  church.  Jim  Mc- 
Dowall,  ''from  Bruce  County,"  was  in  the  chair,  and  his  stento- 
rian tones  and  the  resounding  whacks  of  his  cane  on  the  table 
quite  drowned  the  ring  of  the  hammer  which  was  nailing  on 
the  siding  just  behind  him. 
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A  Republican  county  convention  in  that  county  was  a 
serious,  if  not  a  solemn,  affair.  There  was  no  applause  or 
levity,  and  matters  went  on  in  a  halting,  paiiiful  fashion,  as  if 
the  convention  were  ashamed  of  itself.  It  was  indeed  ludi- 
crous that  the  Republicans  of  that  county  always  took  so  much 
time  to  deliberate  on  their  choice  of  standard-bearers,  for  ever 
since  the  county  had  teen  organized  they  had  not  been  able  to 
elect  even  one  of  their  nominees.  This  year,  however,  the  con- 
vention seemed  to  have  somewhat  of  excitement  attending  its 
deliberations — as  much  excitement,  at  least,  as  those  prosaic 
folks  ever  permitted  themselves  to  indulge.  One  after  another 
of  the  nominations  was  made  with  the  utmost  serenity  and 
decorous  acquiescence;  but  when  Chairman  McDowall,  with 
his  best  Scotch  tones,  the  burr  of  which  had  not  been  elimi- 
nated after  thirty  years  in  Ontario  and  fifteen  in  Dakota,  an- 
nounced, in  his  own  impressive  way,  "Yur  nomonations  for  thu 
office  of  shiiriff  are  now  in  order,"  a  still  deeper  silence  fell 
upon  the  gathering,  a  sure  sign  in  that  clime  of  intense  public 
Interest.  Then  "Walter  McDougall,  red-faced,  gray-haired,  and 
huge  of  frame,  arose,  and  after  clearing  his  throat,  said,  in  an 
apologetic  tone,  ''Weel,  Ivleester  Chairmrin,  U'll  nomip.ate  Mr, 
Cushman,  Ned  Cushman,  fur  shuriff." 

At  once  Mike  McGauvran  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  said,  "I'll 
second  the  nominate,  Mr.  Chairman,"  and  the  delegates  sat 
aghast.  Had  Waiter  and  Mike  made  it  up?  Was  the  millen- 
nium in  sight?  For  the  past  ten  years  these  two  worthies,  the 
one  Scotch  and  the  other  Irish,  had  fought  one  another,  and 
had  carried  their  battle  into  almost  every  public  and  many 
private  activities  of  the  whole  county. 

''Do  I  hear  ony  more  nomonations?  Eef  note,  U'll  duclare 
thu  nomonations  closed.  All  in  favor  of  Ned  Cooshman  fer 
shuriff  wull  say.  Aye ;  them  opposed.  Nay.  -S  uh  vote,  and  Mr, 
Cooshman  is  yer  nomonee  fer  shuriff." 

Was  that  a  cheer?  It  really  sounded  like  it.  At  any 
rate,  there  was  hand-clapping  and  feet-stamping  and  scattered 
cries  of  "Speech,"  which  surprised  no  one  so  much  as  the  dele- 
gates themselves.  This  great  crisis  brought  the  chairman  to 
his  feet,  and,  gazing  steadily  toward  the  back  of  the  hall,  with 
the  utmost  gravity  and  solemnity,  and  with  dictatorial  em- 
phasis, he  declared,  "Uh  speech  is  called  fer,  Mr,  Cooshman." 
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In  the  direction  of  liis  gaze  sat  a  young  man  whom  few 
would  pass  in  Fifth  Avenue  or  Copley  Square  without  a  second 
glance.  His  tall,  athletic  form  showed  strength  in  its  every 
line,  and  the  keen,  bright  eye  was  full  of  life  and  fire.  The  face 
was  now  of  a  swarthy  hue,  thanks  to  the  work  of  the  North 
Dakota  sun  on  a  skin  whose  delicate  texture,  previous  to  the 
past  five  years,  had  not  known  a  greater  exposure  than  that 
found  in  the  V\  hite  Mountains  or  at  Nahant.  He  was  just  now 
biting  his  lips  with  vexation ;  but  after  a  moment's  jiause,  he 
rose  quickly,  and  stepping  to  the  side  of  the  chairman,  spoke 
in  quiet,  clear  tones  : 

''Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the 
heartiness  and  sincerity  of  this  nomination.     There  are  many 
reasons  why  I  should  not  accept  it;  but  as  I  have  urged  others 
in  the  past  years  to  accept  when  there  were  few  chances  for- 
victory,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  w^ith  decency  refuse. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  such  harmony  prevailing  to-day,  and 
I  hope  it  will  continue  throughout  the  entire  campaign.  I  feel 
that  any  one  who  engenders  strife  in  this  party  is  its  worst 
enemy.  The  conditions  within  our  party  in  this  county  have 
been  most  disgusting  and  disgraceful.  I  am  a  member  of  no 
faction,  and  despise  this  factional  strife.  If  I  should  be 
elected,  I  pledge  myself  to  recognize  no  portion  or  clique  of  my 
party,  nor  will  there  be  any  partisanship  in  the  distribution 
of  the  favors  which  I  may  be  able  to  give  out.  In  fact,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  county  officers  should  be  elected  on  a  non- 
partisan basis. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  there  ought  to  be  a  change  in  the 
office  of  sheriif  of  this  county,  and  conditions  and  circum- 
stances are  such  that  nothing  short  of  a  complete  weeding  out 
of  the  men  and  influences  which  have  made  this  office  such  a 
stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  people  of  this  county  will  suffice.. 
We  ought  to  have  a  clean  sweep  of  the  offices,  and  to  that  end 
we  seek  the  aid  and  support  of  all  fair-minded  and  honest 
voters.  So  far  as  my  acts  in  this  campaign,  and  afterward,  are 
concerned,  I  hope  to  merit  the  approbation  of  this  party  and 
this  convention,  which  represents,  I  am  sure,  the  best  senti- 
ment of  the  county." 

This  speech  w^as  applauded  by  the  delegates ;  but  there  was 
a  frightened  expression  on  their  faces  oh  account  of  the  blunt 
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reference  to  the  factional  differences.  "And  yet,"  tliey  all 
mused  as  they  rode  home  that  night,  "he  told  the  truth.  These 
two  factional  leaders  have  kept  the  party  and  the  whole  county 
rent  with  quarrels,  and  neighbors  are  at  deadly  enmity  simply 
because  of  an  old  fight,  the  origin  of  which  no  one  remembers. 
It  is  a  shame,  no  doubt  of  that." 

It  had  long  been  a  puzzle  to  the  good  people  of  the  county 
and  town  why  Ned  Cushman  came  there.  It  was  a  favorite 
saying  that  no  one  came  there  who  was  not  poor  or  who  had 
not  made  a  failure  in  all  other  places;  and  when  one,  more  bold 
tl;an  the  rest,  hinted  this  to  Cushman,  he  laughed  and  replied, 
"Well,  put  me  down  in  both  classes." 

Sensitiveness  had  driven  Cushman  from  Boston  to  Dakota. 
The  death  of  his  parents  when  he  was  just  entering  the  high 
school  had  left  the  care  of  the  family  estate  to  an  old  friend  of 
his  father's.  This  man  became  involved  in  the  witchery  of 
speculation.  The  result  was  the  usual  one,  and  the  crash  re- 
vealed to  Ned,  then  in  the  midst  of  his  senior  year  at  Harvard, 
that  he  must  work  for  a  living.  After  commencement  he  be- 
gan to  search  for  employment,  and  soon  found  out  the  limita- 
tions of  his  acquaintance  and  the  impotency  of  his  education. 
But  the  family  name  at  last  became  an  open  sesame  to  one 
firm,  and  a  fairly  remunerative  position  was  offered  to  him. 
There  was  nothing  false,  unhealthy,  or  morbid  about  his  views 
on  the  changed  conditions,  and  he  accepted  his  lot  with  thanks- 
giving and  without  grumbling.  He  was  willing  to  grub  it, 
he  told  himself,  and  his  intelligence  and  industry  were  obtain- 
ing adequate  recognition  when  an  incident  occurred  which 
changed  his  life's  plans. 

There  was  a  beautiful  home,  just  one  block  from  his  own, 
which  was  more  like  a  salon  than  any  other  in  Boston.  The  re- 
ceptions held  there  were  Ned's  delight.  His  mother  and  father 
had  liked  to  see  Ned  go  there,  for  the  Winslows  were  "of  th_e 
old  families,"  and  were  entirely  cordial  and  friendly.  But  one 
Sunday  morning  his  eyes  chanced  to  stray  to  the  "Herald's" 
society  columns,  and  he  read  an  account  of  the  first  evening  of 
the  season  at  Mrs.  Winslow's.  This  fact  struck  him  as  odd,  and 
he  mused,  "That  is  queer;  I  must  have  forgotten  about  it." 
Then  his  brows  contracted,  and  the  thought  came  to  him,  "Can 
it  be  possible  that  I  was  not  invited?"     But  a  search  over  his 
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letters  I'Gvtaled  uo  siicli  card.  He  tried  to  banish  the  matter 
from  his  mind,  and  to  believe  that  it  had  bc^en  an  oversight  or 
a  fault  of  the  mails.  But  when  the  second  and  third  reception 
of  the  season  came,  he  was  forced  to  face  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  ignored  deliberately.  He  began  to  notice  other  things, 
trivial  in  themselves,  but  significant.  The  boys  at  the  club 
were  not  as  cordial  as  they  had  once  been ;  the  girls  with  whom 
he  had  boated,  danced,  and  jdayed  tennis  for  years  seemed  dis- 
tant when  he  met  them  on  the  street  or  in  the  foyer ;  and  some 
fellows,  distinctly  beneath  him  in  the  old  social  scale,  and  who 
had  been  very  respectful  to  him  while  he  was  wealthy,  now 
greeted  him  with  disgusting  familiarity  in  the  lunch-rooms 
which  he  was  compelled  to  frequent.  The  combination  of  these 
trifling  slights  was  too  much  for  Cushman.  Guiltless  and 
wholly  pure  as  he  knew  himself  to  be,  the  position  m  wnich  he 
was  placed  made  him  feel  as  if  he  had  committed  some  crime 
and  had  been  ostracized  for  it.  "Try  as  hard  as  I  am  able,  I 
can  never  regain  the  place  which  I  have  lost  by  suddenly  be- 
coming poor,"  he  mourned.  "And  I  certainly  do  not  want  to 
regain  any  position  of  prominence  in  such  a  cursedly  venal  at- 
mosphere as  this.  I  am  going  to  get  out  of  it.  I  shall  go 
West,  and  begin  all  over  again,"  he  cried  to  himself  in  a  burst 
of  rage  and  with  a  new  determination.  For  while  he  was  will- 
ing to  admit  that  his  action  looked  cowardly,  he  felt  that  in  the 
West  he  might  become  a  self-reliant  and  independent  man, 
something  he  now  knew  was  impossible  for  him  in  Boston. 

Much  speculation  was  made  at  the  club  when  his  departure 
became  known ;  but  in  a  few  weeks  his  old  acquaintances  ceased 
to  wonder,  and  he  was  never  mentioned  except  annually,  when 
it  was  seen  that  he  had  kept  his  name  on  the  rolls  of  the  club. 
"Just  for  father's  sake,"  he  told  himself ;  "he  would  not  like  to 
see  the  old  name  left  off  that  list,  and  I'll  keep  it  there." 

The  struggle  which  Ned  Cushman  underwent  in  conquer- 
ing the  soil  and  the  ways  of  Dakota  was  a  long,  piteous,  and 
cruel  one ;  but  the  victory  was  very  sweet.  The  work  was  hard 
and  terribly  monotonous,  and  the  heart-sickness  at  times 
seemed  intolerable.  But,  little  by  little,  the  prairie  land  lost 
all  the  sense  of  flatness  which  appalled  his  soul  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  it  at  last  became  even  beautiful  and  inspiring.  As 
it  stretched  away  for  miles  on  all  sides,  without  the  rise  or  fall 
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of  a  foot,  it  seemed  to  him  as  j  laeid,  as  restful,  and  as  sonl- 
calmiug  as  the  sea.  It  had  no  jagged  points,  no  sublime  con- 
trasts; but  it  gave  to  him  the  sense  of  equality  upon  which  his 
bitter  experience  in  the  East  had  made  him  fiercely  insistent. 
And  as  he  stood  in  the  door  of  his  shack  at  night,  and  saw  in 
.  all  directions  the  gleam  of  far-separated  lights,  each  exposing 
a  houie-steader's  cabin,  his  heart  was  touched  with  the  vast- 
ness,  the  freedom,  the  glorious  room  and  opportunity  which 
the  scene  revealed.  He  saw  far  and  deep  into  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  the  people  who  had  come  from  over  the  whole  world  to 
secure  a  bit  of  the  free  land  of  Dakota.  He  had  long  since 
ceased  to  be  amused  at  the  uncouth  garments,  the  stolid  gaze, 
and  the  odd  language.  The  ap'parently  monotonous  aim  and 
barren  souls  were  vivid  in  their  heart-purpose  and  ideals  to  his 
Jieen  and  sympathetic  view.  The  political  bickei^ngs,  the 
clanui.'h  prejudices,  the  ceaseless  squabbling  over  mortgages, 
interest,  taxes,  and  land  contests — all  were  to  him  only  thin 
veils  which  could  not  hide  from  his  vision  the  earnest  love  for 
family  and  pride  in  its  support,  the  passion  for  the  free  home, 
the  as]>iration  for  independent  living  and  thinking,  the  quick 
sympatliy  for  distress,  and  the  dogged,  perhaps  unreasonable, 
but  ever-constant,  hope  and  faith  in  a  life  beyond.  He  saw  all 
these,  and  the  people  knew  that  he  saw  them,  and  their  hearts 
went  out  to  him  silently  in  a  great  love  aud  utter  trust. 

And  now  he  vras  "running  for  office."  He  was  going  to 
make  commercial  and  political  use  of  the  love  felt  for  him,  in 
order  to  ride  into  a  public  position?  No  one  dared  to  charge 
it  against  him.  His  aim  was  as  pure  as  if  he  had  been  con- 
secrated to  his  work.  He  had  learned  that  the  office  of  sheriff 
in  the  Northwest  is  one  of  almost  limitless  power,  and  can  be 
used  for  great  oppression  aud  extortion.  The  present  sheriff 
had  fairly  roused  the  county  by  his  exasperating  fees  and  ter- 
rible greed.  He  had  seized  grain  as  it  came  out  of  the  hopper, 
and  whisked  it  away  from  the  despairing  farmer's  eyes  because 
■of  some  insignificant,  perhaps  baseless,  claim,  at  the  order  of 
some  heartless  creditor  or  swindler,  and  his  re-election  was  im- 
possible. Cushman  knew  that  his  party  might  blindly  take  u]) 
as  bad  and  unfit  a  man  as  the  present  sheriff,  and  he  was  glad 
to  answer  ''Yes"  when  the  call  came  to  him. 

But  there  was  anotlier  rciison  for  his  decision,  and  it  was 
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powerful,  although  lie  would  not  acknowledge  that  it  had  ex- 
istence. This  young  scion  of  Beacon  Hill,  whose  youtn  had 
been  passed  in  the  society  of  beautiful,  charming,  and  intellec- 
tual girls,  but  who  had  never  felt  in  their  presence  more  than  a 
momentar}'  thrill,  was  now  plainly  touched  by  a  3'oung  woman, 
recently  transplanted  to  North  Dakota  from  Iowa.  Among 
the  stories  which  flitted  across  the  prairie  to  account  for  Cush- 
man's  presence  in  that  neyr  country  was  one  that  he  had  been 
crossed  in  love  and  had  fled  thither  to  hide  the  wound ;  and  he 
had  laughed  cynically  and  loudly  when  this  story  came  to  his 
ears.  But  since  Mary  Soniers  had  come  into  the  county  to 
keep  house  for  her  brother,  and  "preserve  him  from  a  state  of 
savagery,"  as  she  laughingly  said,  Ned  had  certainly  experi- 
enced a  new  sensation. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  Mary  Somers  in  the 
eyes  of  the  residents  of  her  native  village.  She  was  a  lady, 
they  knew  that.  She  was  studious  and  modest  and  happy,  but 
she  had  entered  very  little  into  the  life  of  the  village,  because 
she  loved  her  home  and  books  too  much.  But  when  all  the 
trammels  of  old  surroundings  and  the  restraints  and  familiari- 
ties of  her  village  life  fell  away  by  her  removal  to  Dakota,  and 
she  came  face  to  face  with  an  earnest,  eager,  and  strong  soul, 
she  expanded  like  a  rose  to  the  sun.  There  was  thus  revealed  a 
sweetness  of  being,  a  freshness  and  breath  of  view  upon  the 
great  questions  of  life,  just  beginning  to  unfold  themselves  to 
her,  that  quite  puzzled  and  delighted  Ned  Cushman. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  recognize  a  sharper  contrast  than 
that  between  brother  and  sister.  The  father  had  been  a  merry 
Englishman,  who  had  left  the  army  to  bury  himself  in  the  lit- 
tle Iowa  town,  where  he  soon  died,  leaving  a  helpless  and  hope- 
less widow  and  the  two  children  to  the  mercy  of  the  world.  As 
often  ha])pens  in  families,  all  the  sunshine  of  the  twain  had 
shone  into  the  life  of  the  girl,  while  all  the  shadow  had  fallen 
upon  the  path  of  the  boy.  She  was  her  father's  daughter,  he 
was  his  mother's  son.  His  view  was  narrow  and  suspicious, 
he  was  full  of  misgivings  and  doubts,  and  he  was  dubbed  by 
many  older  than  he,  "Old  Calamity." 

It  was  very  pleasant  for  Ned  to  meet  and  chat  with  Mary 
Somers.  She  had  expected  to  be  graduated  the  next  year  from 
Springville  Academy,  and  was  now  bent  on  completing  her 
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course  with  her  class.  He  had  offered,  at  first  patronizingly, 
to  help  her  in  her  Latin  translation,  and  soon  became  very 
much  interested  and  eager  in  the  work.  The  really  keen  in- 
sight into  meanings,  and  the  unvarying  search  for  all  informa- 
tion possible  to  thoroughly  illumine  the  text,  first  attracted 
Cushman.  Later,  her  bright  comments  and  the  happy  awaken- 
ing which  comes  to  the  budding  brain  were  to  him  most  fasci- 
nating, and  he  would  often  find  himself  smiling  at  some  recol- 
lection of  a  bright  phrase  or  sally,  while  he  was  following  the 
threshers  or  drilling  in  the  wheat.  One  picture,  especially,  be- 
came a  part  of  his  memory.  It  was  the  day  her  eyes  w^ere 
opened  to  the  avarice  of  men  thirsty  for  money  by  whatever 
means,  a  sight  of  social  misery  so  common  and  yet  so  revolting. 
He  could  never  forget  the  look  of  anguish  which  she  wore  that 
evening  when  he  met  her.  She  scarcely  asked  him  to  be  seated, 
in  her  intense  interest  in  this  new  phenomenon,  but  exclaimed, 
''Did  you  hear  about  John  O'Neill  and  his  family — turned  out 
to  starve?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied  quietly,  "I  knew  it  was  coming.  Two 
years  ago  I  warned  Jack  to  beware  of  Webster.  But  he  was 
land-insane;  he  had  been  seized  with  the  earth-hunger  which 
takes  hold  of  so  many  new-comers  in  this  country,  and  he  kept 
on  buying,  here  a  quarter  and  there  an  eighty,  until  he  was  car- 
rying a  fearful  load.  The  dry  spring  cut  down  the  yield,  and 
the  hail  cleaned  him  out." 

"But,"  she  cried,  almost  as  if  she  were  in  pain,  "do  you 
justify  Webster,  and  can't  we  do  anything  to  help  O'Neill  ?" 

"No,"  he  answered,  as  quietly  as  before,  "I  do  not  justify 
Webster;  but  he  has  a  right  to  his  pound  of  lesh,  and  our  laws 
have  no  interpreter  like  Portia  to  wrest  it  from  him.  His  acts 
are  strictly  legal,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  misera])le  mort- 
gage which  O'Neill  was  a  fool  to  sign.  So  far  as  doing  any- 
thing for  him  is  concerned,  I  have  told  Grey  &  Co.  to  let  him 
have  what  he  wants  for  the  present,  and  he  and  his  family  will 
stay  in  my  old  shack,  which  I  don't  need  just  now,  until  he  can 
get  a  better  place.  Some  day,  I  hope,  such  men  as  Webster 
will  not  be  tolerated  in  this  community.  By  the  way,  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  that  I  haven't  spoken  to  that  man  since  the 
St.  Clair  foreclosure,  which  took  place  about  a  year  ago,  very 
similar  to  the  O'Neill  case,  except  that  Mrs.  St.  Clair  is  a 
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widow  with  three  children." 

"Oh,  thank  yonV  she  cried,  while  her  eves  shone  with  an  al- 
most fond  light.  "I  am  so  glad  to  knov/  that  you  treat  Web- 
ster as  he  deserves.  And  it  was  so  kind  of  you  to  let  the 
O'Neills  use  your  old  Ilouse.  Few  would  have  been  so  consid- 
erate and  generous.-' 

These  words  kept  ringing  in  Cuchman's  ears  as  he  walked 
through  the  fields,  and  there  were  other  light  and  delicate  ut- 
terances, nothing  in  jjhraseology,  jierhaps,  but  made  vivid  and 
intense  with  the  impulse  of  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  true 
woman  an  whose  lips  framed  them.  His  experiences  with 
women  had  been  limited,  although,  like  many  another  city -bred 
young  man,  he  would  have  laughed  at  the  suggestion.  He  had 
known  many  girls  and  women,  but  they  were  grouped  into  two 
classes,  those  whom  he  met  at  the  symphony,  drawing-room, 
and  seashore,  either  vain,  frivolous,  and  vacuous,  or  severely 
intellectual  and  conventional.  Since  he  had  come  to  Dakota 
the  hard-featured  and  practical  matron  of  the  prairie  had  con- 
stituted the  third  class.  Mary  Somers,  indeed,  was  a  new  type 
to  him,  and,  consequently,  dangerous.  He  learned  of  his  peril 
by  degrees,  but  would  not  believe  that  it  was  really  imminent. 
To  surely  ward  it  off  he  was  now  entering  upon  this  political 
experience,  with  its  excitement  and  new  trend  of  thought, 
which,  as  he  bravely  told  himself,  would  certainly  cure  him  of 
the  "foolishness." 

When  next  he  visited  the  Somers  home,  he  told  Mary  gaily 
that  he  had  gone  into  politics,  hiding,  quite  characteristically, 
all  humane  and  righteous  motives  for  his  action. 

"Yes,  so  William  said,"  she  observed  in  a  quiet  way.  "You 
know  he  is  a  Democrat." 

As  thoroughly  accustomed  as  Cushman  was  to  her  blunt 
and  unconventional  remarks,  he  could  not  help  thinking  this  a 
very  odd  method  of  congratulation,  to  say  the  least.  B  it  he 
made  no  sign,  simply  observing :  "Oh.  yes,  so  he  is ;  but  we  shall 
have  no  quarrel  on  that  account.  You  know,  I  must  conciliate 
a  good  many  Democrats  to  be  elected." 

"So  William  says,"  was  again  her  reply,  in  the  same  tone. 
This  was  quits  annoying,  and  Cushman  soon  felt  that  his  call 
was  a  failure.  Mary  was  evidently  abstracted,  and  he  left  the 
cottage  in  a  very  wondering  and  uncomfortable  spirit. 
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Consternation  came  u];on  the  Democrats  as  the  result  of 
Giishman's  nomination.  Their  convention  was  called  for  a 
week  after  tlie  Republican  convention,  and  when  the  leaders 
came  together  for  conference,  it  was  plain  that  they  were  wor- 
ried and  almost  desperate.  Several  ol  the  members  of  the  gang 
had  aspirations  for  the  nomination  for  sheriff,  but  they  were 
brutally  vraved  aside  by  the  chairman  of  the  county  committee 
with  a  sneer.  ''Xone  of  you  fellers  can  make  it  again'  Ned 
Cushmnn.  s,  ecially  after  the  raw  deal  Barnes  has  give  the  peo- 
ple." The  special  danger  was  that  the  voters  would  disregard 
party  and  vote  for  the  honest  man,  when  it  came  to  sheriff,  an 
office  which,  vrith  its  high  fees  and  rich  ''plums,"  the  party 
could  not  aiford  to  lose.  So  the  managers  determined  on  the 
step  always  undertaken  by  rogues  in  such  cases.  They  decided 
to  put  up  the  most  nearly  faultless  man  they  could  find  for  the 
position  of  sheriff,  in  order  tliat  behind  his  cloak  of  purity  the 
hideous  sins  of  the  bosses  and  their  party  might  be  hidden. 

When  the  chairman  announced  nominations  for  the  office 
of  sheriff  in  order,  excitement  began  in  all  parts  of  the  hall, 
and  it  was  increased  when  Webster,  tlie  "broker,"  as  lie  called 
himself,  arose.  There  was  a  sneer  on  his  face  and  a  malignant 
gleam  in  his  eye  when  he  began : 

"Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  t-ie  m.irority  party  in  this 
county  has  placed  in  nomination  for  the  imv-ortant  office  of 
sheriff  of  this  county  a  dainty  young  fellow  from  the  far  East — 
Bosting,  I  think  they  call  it  there;  and  some  of  his  party  say 
they're  going  to  elect  this  high-toned  chap  to  that  office. 
They're  going  to  come  around  to  some  of  us  here,  wantin'  our 
support  for  him,  for  they  know  he  can't  be  elected  except  by 
Democratic  votes.  And  we  all  know  well  enough  that,  if  he 
should  happen  to  get  elected,  every  last  one  of  them  fellows 
would  be  howlin'  around  how  the  Republicans  carried  this 
county !" 

At  this  point  there  was  a  stir  of  ap])lause  which  vastly 
encouraged  the  orator,  and  he  jtroceeded  with  increased  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  concluding  in  this  way: 

"The  minority  party  in  this  county  always  talks  as  if  it 
had  hogged  all  the  virtue  in  the  whole  county;  that's  their 
style.  They  are  braggin'  around  here  that  this  young  dandy 
is  so  far  ahead  and  above  anvbodv  tliat  we  can  nominate  that 
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lie  will  surely  be  elected.  Gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  place  in 
nomination  for  the  position  of  sheriff  a  man  whose  name  and 
face  are  known  to  von  all  and  who  needs  no  praises  from  me. 
He  is  an  honest  man,  a  man  of  the  best  character  and  reputa- 
tion, and  a  hard  worker,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  although  he 
don't  claim  to  have  a  college  education  and  don't  part  his  hair 
in  the  middle.  He  will  do  the  levies  right,  and  will  give  us  all 
square  treatment.  The  man  vfhom  I  nominate  to  thrash  the 
ground  with  this  young  dude  from  the  East  is  our  honored  and 
esteemed  pioneer  of  White  Oak  township,  William  H.  Somers." 

The  speaker  had  so  played  upon  the  sensibilities  and  the 
prejudices  of  his  audience,  as  well  as  excited  their  curiosity, 
that  it  was  a  burst  of  real  applause,  led,  of  course,  by  the 
claqueurs,  which  arose  as  he  finislied.  The  nomination  was  at 
once  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously.  It  was  a  great  sur- 
prise. Somers  had  not  been  at  all  prominent  in  politics,  .and 
had  never  attended  any  of  the  county  conventions.  In  spite  of 
this  fact,  however,  he  was  a  bitter  partisan,  and  was  not  free 
from  ambition.  He  had  been  approached  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ers just  previous  to  Cushman's  last  visit  to  his  sister,  and  al- 
though he  had  given  them  no  definite  answer  at  the  time,  his 
narrow,  suspicious  soul  and  his  party  bias,  being  cultivated  to 
a  high  point,  had  induced  him  to  make  the  race. 

Campaigning  for  county  office  in  North  Dakota  is  sui 
generis.  Of  speech-making  there  is  none,  of  hand-shaking 
there  is  much.  National  and  State  issues  are  of  little  avail. 
The  matter  is  largely  individual.  Ned  Cushman  made  a  most 
careful  and  painstaking  canvass  over  a  region  larger  than  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  very  much  more  difficult  to  traverse. 
His  German  and  French  helped  him  greatly  (although  his 
French  was  very  unlike  the  patois  of  the  "Breeds"),  and  he 
humorously  wrote  to  his  aunt  that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
liis  college  education  was  of  benefit  to  him.  He  found  in  a 
few  days  that  cam]'aigning  had  its  light  and  pleasing  phases. 
He  made  no  false  basis  of  acquaintance  with  the  people.  Many 
of  them  had  heard  of  his  kind  and  generous  actions,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  O'N'^'ill  family,  and  their  hearts  warmed  to  this 
young  man,  who  really  seemed  to  have  a  pure  aim  and  who 
wislted  to  help  these  who  needed  help.  The  factional  strife 
melted  away  under  the  pressure  of  Cushman's  candidacy.     He 
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foimcl  himself  saying  airy  nothiugs  with  as  much  grace  aud 
with  Duich  less  strain  ou  his  conscience  than  in  a  ball-room^, 
and  his  driver  declared  on  the  third  day  out  that  Ned  was  a 
born  campaigner.  He  did  not  fail  to  meet  angry  and  hostile 
people,  of  course,  but  he  remained  cool,  and  left  them  with 
much  less  resentment. 

On  the  other  hand,  Vomers  elicited  little  sympathy,  and 
lost  votes.  In  some  places  he  assumed  a  familiarity  which  was 
plainly  forced  and  which  disgusted  the  most  obtuse.  In  other 
places  he  was  his  true  self,  cold  aud  haughty,  and  this  damaged 
his  cause.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  campaign,  the  county 
chairman  became  frightened,  aud  went  with  him  on  all  his 
trips,  endeavoring  to  help  him  aud  turn  back  the  tide  which 
had  plainly  set  in  toward  Gushman.  Even  Somers'  virtues^ 
were  telling  against  him.  "By  thunder  I"  growled  the  chair- 
man to  the  secretai'y.  after  a  long  ride  with  Vomers,  "I  believe 
Jack  Delano,  with  all  his  drunkenness,  would  have  run  better." 

One  evening  Somers  was  returning  home  in  a  very  ugly 
frame  of  mind.  He  had  just  i)aid  a  second  visit  to  a  strong 
Democratic  township,  and  found  the  Cushman  sentiment 
stronger  than  on  his  jtrevious  visit.  He  had  also  heard  some 
stories  which  some  of  Cushmau's  ''fool  friends"  were  circulat- 
ing in  regard  to  l^^omers,  and  they  angered  him  greatly.  No 
man  becomes  so  indignant  when  criticised  or  gossiped  about  as 
the  suspicious  man.  These  stories  were  rushing  through  Som- 
er's  mind,  and  he  was  also  experiencing  chagrin  at  the  knowl- 
edge of  Cashman's  growing  popularity,  when,  as  he  neared  his 
house,  he  saw  Cushman's  horse  tied  to  the  block  in  front. 

Cushman  had  seen  no  reason  for  discontinuing  his  visits 
to  Mary  Vomers  simply  because  her  brother  was  his  opponent 
for  a  county  office.  Tie  came  seldom,  but  occasionally  a  i)or- 
tion  of  Sunday  wa;^-  s  ent  in  the  little  house.  She  greeted  him 
with  a  little  embairrissment  at  first,  and  at  times  acted  with 
singular  constraint;  but  Cushman  affected  to  see  nothing,  and 
appeared  to  assume  that  there  could  be  no  change  in  their  rela- 
tions. To-day  the  conversation  was  progressing  in  the  old 
free  and  delightful  way  vrhen  William  burst  through  the  door. 
Ned  at  once  arose,  and  started  to  shake  hands  with  him ;  but 
Somers  refused  to  see  the  motion,  and  cried  roughly :  "You 
here  again?     I  didn't  think  vou'd  have  the  face  to  come  here 
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after  the  way  you've  done  me  dirt.  I'd  much  prefer  your  room, 
and  I  guess  Mary  would,  too." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  instantly  replied  Ned,  with  per- 
fect calm,  but  with  a  slight  flush  on  his  cheek.  ''I  shall  leave 
this  house  if  my  presence  offends  either  of  you;  but  I  have 
'done  you  no  dirt.'  If  any  one  has  been  slandering  you,  it  has 
not  had  my  consent." 

"Then  it  wasn't  you,  hey,  that  started  that  story  in  Mont- 
rose Township  that  I  swindled  George  Jones  in  the  division  of 
grain  last  month,  when  we  shipped  together,  by  pretending 
that  the  load  was  No.  2  when  it  was  No.  1 — and  now  he's  gone 
off  to  Canada,  and  I  can't  reach  him  to  get  him  to  deny  it?" 
■sneered  Somers. 

''I  know  nothing  of  such  a  story,  and  if  I  hear  it,  I  shall 
take  pains  to  deny  it.  I  take  little  interest  in  the  stories  which 
I  hear  about  myself.  Some  of  them  are,  I  admit,  annoying; 
but  they  are  nearly  all  so  plainly  false  that  I  think  they  do 
me  no  harm;  and,  I  presume,  that  has  been  3'our  experience. 
You  will  notice,  however,  that  the  conduct  of  the  'Republican' 
ioAvard  you  has  changed,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  brought 
about  the  change." 

''Oh,  yes,  I  know  that.  You  knew  its  course  was  doing  you 
more  harm  than  good,  and  that  was  the  reason  you  choked 
Jones  off,  I'm  told.  I  guess  I  can  see  through  your  game,"  and 
he  leered  into  Ned's  face.  Then  he  burst  out :  "What  are  you 
doin'  here,  keeping  company  with  my  sister,  when  everybody 
liuows  you've  got  a  girl  in  Boston  and  get  regTilar  letters  from 
her?" 

"Oh,  William!"  cried  Mary,  and  she  rushed  upon  him, 
and  too  late  placed  her  fingers  upon  his  lips,  receiving  in  re- 
ward a  push  that  almost  threw  her  off  her  feet. 

Ned  could  have  struck  Somers  down  for  this  act,  but  re- 
frained. So  the  clerk  of  the  postoffice,  he  reflected,  had  been 
gossiping  about  the  weekly  letters  that  his  aunt  in  Milton  in- 
sisted on  sending  to  him ;  and  he  smiled  a  little,  but  the  smile 
quickly  passed  from  his  face,  and  he  replied :  "Really,  Mr. 
■Somers,  this  has  gone  too  far.  I  see  that,  as  you  stated  at  the 
beginning,  my  presence  here  is  unwelcome,  and  I  shall  not 
bother  you  any  longer."  and  he  glanced  at  Mary,  who  stood 
with  face  averted  and  bosom  heaving  with  emotion. 
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"Then  you  don't  deny  that  you  have  a  girl  back  East?"  de- 
manded iSomei-s. 

Vras  it  only  imagination,  or  did  he  not  see  Mary's  face  take 
on  an  eager  look  and  turn  just  a  trille  toward  him,  while  her 
breath  seemed  to  suddenly  stop,  as  if  she  waited  for  his  an- 
swer? But  he  scorned  to  look  again,  and  replied  proudly:  "I 
den}'  nothing,  and  must  decline  to  pay  any  attention  to  such  in- 
solence. Good-evening,  Miss  isomers;  good-evening,  sir,"  and 
left  the  house. 

Mary  turned  away  with  a  great  sob,  and  passed  quickly  to 
her  room.  Hinging  herself  upon  the  bed. 

"How  dared  William  say  what  he  did,  and  how  beautifully 
Mr.  Cushman  acted  I"  she  moaned.  "But  he  didn't  deny  it,  he 
didn't  deny  it ;  and  I'm  sure  it  is  true.  And  I've  gone  on  think- 
ing that  [jerhaps  he  cared  for  me.  He's  just  been  playing  with 
me — no,  he  hasn't — he  never  said  a  word  to  me  that  was  any- 
thing more  than  kind  and  helpful,  and  I —  Oh,  what  a  fool  I 
have  been!  How  miserable  I  am!  Why  did  I  ever  come  here? 
I  wish  I  could  die !" 

William  sat  in  the  other  room,  and  stared  into  the  fire  with 
gloomy  face.  He  had  made  himself  and  two  other  persons  mis- 
erable, and  he  could  not  see  that  he  had  gained  anything.  He 
tried  several  times  to  go  in  and  console  his  sister  as  she  lay  sob- 
bing in  the  little  bed-room,  but  at  length  went  out,  and  rode 
back  to  town  to  consult  with  the  committee. 

As  for  Ned,  he  w^as  livid  with  rage,  tempered  with  a  sort  of 
excited  happiness.  "Does  she  care?  W^as  that  manifestation 
a  kind  of  jealousy?  Did  that  change  of  features  mean  any- 
thing? Does  she  care?  And  if  she  does  care,  what  is  that  to 
me?"  And  so  on  he  ran.  He  could  not  rid  himself  of  the 
picture  of  Mary  standing  in  the  house  with  that  odd  expression 
on  her  face.  It  bothered  him  that  night,  and  the  next  day  he 
was  so  abstracted  in  his  canvass  that  his  driver  was  perplexed, 
and  he  made  little  headway. 


To  be  concluded  next  month. 
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A  member  of  a  school  committee  writes  :  "We  have  two 
schooirooms  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  three  hundred 
pupils,  one  above  the  other." 

It  is  terribly  embarrassing-  to  come  into  town  from  a  fish- 
ing- excursion  and  find  there  is  not  a  trout  in  the  market. 

"You  are  not  fond  of  money  for  itself?"  "Oh,  no,  "said 
Johnsonburg-;  "I  am  fond  of  it  for  myself." 

"Chinese  barbers  shave  without  lather."  This  reminds  us 
that  our  old  schoolmaster  used  to  lather  without  shaving.  One 
is  said  to  be  as  painful  an  operation  as  the  other. 

Bridget  being  told  to  put  a  little  nutmeg  into  the  rice  pud- 
ding picked  out  a  small  one  and  threw  it  in. 

Emulate  the  mule  :  it  is  backward  in  deeds  of  violence. 

"I  thought  3^ou  took  an  interest  in  my  welfare,''  said  Wil- 
liam.    "  No,,  sir,"  replied  Susan,  "only  in  your  farewell." 

"  What's  eggs  this  morning?  "  "  Eggs,  of  course,"  replied 
the  dealer.  "Well,"  said  the  customer,  "I'm  glad  of  it,  for  the 
last  I  boug-ht  of  5'^ou  were  chickens.'' 

Dude  enters  barber  shop  :  "I  say  barber,  can  you  dye  my 
moustache?     Barber  looking  earnestly  at  dude's   upper  lip^: 

"  Did  you  bring  it  with  you  ?  " 

A  ne.W'Spaper  in  this  state  advertises  for  an  honest  bo^'  to 
make  a  devil  of.— Ex. 

A  sailor  is  not  a  sailor  when  he  is  a  board;  a  sailor  is  not  a 
sailor  v/hen  he  is  a  shore  ;  but  he  must  be  either  ashore  or 
aboard  ;   therefore,  a  sailor  is  not  a  sailor. 

The  preacher  took  for  his  text :  "  He  giveth  his  beloved 
sleep."  And  then  he  said,  as  he  glanced  around,  that  the  way 
his  congreg-ation  had  worked  itself  into  the  affection  of  the 
Lord  was  amazing. 
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PORTO  RICO  IN  LINE  WITH  THE  MOVEMENT 

FOR.  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION 

OF  THE  BLIND. 


SAN  JUAN,  P.  R.,  October  4,  1905. 

Porto  Rico  has  just  given  another  evidence  of  its  progres- 
sive spirit  by  adding  to  its  group  of  charitable  institutions  a 
blind  asylum,  which  would  be  a  credit  to  any  country,  and 
which  seems  destined  to  do  a  splendid  work.  It  was  dedicated 
at  Ponce  a  few  days  ago  by  Gov.  Winthrop,  and  the  stars  and 
stripes  were  raised  over  the  fine  building  by  Mrs.  AVinthrop, 
while  a  native  band  played  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Mayor  Valdivieso  of  Ponce  welcomed  the  gubernatorial 
party,  and  Charities  Supervisor  Haeselbarth  presented  to  the 
governor  a  huge  silver  key  decorated  with  Porto  Rican  colors. 
After  Governor  Winthrop  had  formally  declared  the  building 
opened  a  throng  inspected  the  asylum  and  paid  their  respects 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop.  At  night  there  was  a  ball  and  fire- 
works to  close  the  fiesta. 

"It  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  teach 
the  blind  a  great  variety  of  useful  occupations,  and  I  foresee 
that  this  asylum  will  in  time  develop  into  a  school  for  those 
trades  which  require  only  dexterity  and  the  sense  of  touch.  1 
foresee  also  that  institution  will  become  an  important  factor 
in  desseminating  elementary  principles  of  the  care  of  the 
eyes." 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  every  officer  and  employe  of 
the  new  asylum  is  a  Porto  Rican.  It  will  be  at  the  start  both  a 
hospital  and  a  home.  The  most  urgent  cases  from  the  various 
municipalities  will  first  be  selected,  and  by  degrees,  as  the  cures 
are  effected,  the  demand  for  a  hospital  of  this  class  will  di- 
minish and  more  importance  will  be  given  to  its  character  as  a 
home  for  the  incurable. 

The  building,  with  its  furnishings,  is  worth  $40,000,  and  is 
an  ideal  site  on  a  hill  overlooking  Ponce  and  the  Carribbean 
sea.  The  furnishings  are  American  throughout.  As  the  work 
expands  the  capacity  will  be  enlarged.  The  legislative  as- 
sembly of  Porto  Rico  has  provided  for  maintenance  of  150  in- 
mates and  thirty  employes  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 
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CcLnal  CL  Gigantic  Tas^. 


President  Roosevelt's  pessimistic  re- 
inarks  about  the  Panama  Canal  in  his 
speech  at  Jaclisonville,  Fla.,  did  not  sur- 
prise those  who  have  heard  the  discoura?- 
Ing  reports  brought  baclv  to  "Washington 
by  members  of  tlie  commission  of  experts 
■who    recently   visit?d    the    isthmus. 

It  is  known,  and  the  President  v;as 
aware  of  it  before  he  started  on  his 
Southern  trip,  that  the  views  of  the  ex- 
perts were  both  disrouraging-  and  con- 
flicting, hence  th^  commission  was  di- 
rected to  withhold  its  final  report  until 
Secretary  Taft  makes  a  flying  trip  to 
Panama  to  look  the  situation  over  at 
close  rai-g-e. 

In  the  meantime  the  Executive  order  of 
ihe  President  placing  %  gag  on  members 
of  the  Cabinet  has  not  prevented  some 
of  Ihe  members  of  the  commission  from 
discussing  the  real  conditions  at  Panama 
with  their  friends. 

Here  are  real  impressions  of  two  mem- 
bers of  the  commission,  recently  retrirncd 
from  Panama,  freely  expressed  to  per- 
<?onal  friends  the  day  before  the  Execu- 
tive order  i-elative  to  the  giving  out  of 
cfRcial  news  was  promulgated: 

"Panama  is  a  good  place  to  come  away 
from,"  said  one.  "I  would  not  care  to 
live  at  Panama,  nor  would  I  care  to  re- 
main there  for  any  lengthy  period,  for 
the  conditions  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  simplest  and  most  ordinary  comforts 
to  exist  there." 

"What  are  the  actual  conditions,  and 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  since  the  United 
States  bought  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges   belonging    to    the    French    Panama 


Canal  Company,  and  for  which  the  gov- 
ernm.ent  paid  $40,000,000?"   was  asked. 

"The  conditions  in  Panama  are  wretched. 
Practically  no  progress  whatever  has  been 
made  toward  the  building  of  the  canal. 
We  traveled  over  a  considerable  territory 
and  inspected  the  property  which  our 
government  bought  from  the  French  Pan- 
ama Company. 

Worse  Than  Baltimore  Fire. 

"I  cannot  adequately  express  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  that  so-called  property. 
I  went  to  Baltimore  after  the  tremendous 
fire,  which  in  1904  wrecked  nearly  the 
entire  commercial  zone  of  that  great  city, 
and  I  must  say,  in  all  candor  and  with 
perfect  frankness,  thai  the  wreckage  left 
by  the  fire  at  Baltimore  pales  into  in- 
signiflcance  when  compared  with  the 
wreckage  along  the  route  of  the  proposed 
Panama   Canal." 

"How  many  building  have  been  erected 
by  the  United  States  since  we  became  the 
purchaser  of  the  Panama  property?" 

"I  do  not  believe  that  we  'have  done 
nincli  in  the  building  line  at  Panama.  In 
fact,  firom  my  observation  It  appears 
that  the  money  we  are  spending  there 
is  being  used  to  rehabilitate  the  rem- 
nants of  the  French  Panama  Canal  build- 
ings which  are  left  standing.  I  should 
estimate  that  there  are  probably  a  thou- 
sand or  more  of  these  small  buildings 
which  our  government  is  repairing,  with 
the  expectation  that  they  may  be  occu- 
pied by  our  laborers  when  we  commence 
actual  work  on  the  canal. 

"At  present  the  work  on  the  canal 
proper   has   not   commenced,    and   it   may 
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be  a  long  time  before  we  are  prepared  to 
begin  digging-.  We  must  flrst  make  pro- 
vision for  taking-  care  of  the  labor  -which 
will  be  required  to  exist  there  during 
the  construction  of  the  canal.  The  sani- 
tation of  the  isthmus  is  to  be  looked 
after.  Places  oil  shelter  must  be  pro- 
vided, and,  above  all,  some  practical  ar- 
rangement must  be  made  for  furras'hing 
suitable  food  for  the  laborers.  At  present 
it  is  almost  an  impossibility  co  obtain 
health-giving,  substantial  food,  such  as 
skilled  laborers  require  to  enable  them 
to  endure  the  enervating  climate  and  co.ni- 
bat  the  many  other  inconveniences  which 
tliey  will  be  subjected  to  while  they  are 
on  the  isthmus.  With  the  natives  che 
concitions  are  somewhat  different.  They 
manage  to  subsist  on  dwarf  bananas, 
■which  they  pick  with  their  coes,  and  on 
some  other  tropical  fruit,  wliich  seems 
to  grow  wild  in  that  region. 

A  Work  of  Many  Years. 

"It  is  going  to  be  a  long  and  tedious 
job,  and  we  have  just  reached  the  stage 
where  we  are  preparing  to  begin  work. 
We  naight  as  well  let  our  people  know 
that  tliey  must  be  patient  if  they  expect 
the  canal  to  be  built.  It  is  idle  and  mis- 
leading to  hold  out  the  impression  that 
this  great  undertaking  can  be  accom- 
plished in  three,  five,  or  even,  ten  years. 
It  may  take  a  great  deal  longer  than  that, 
and,  after  having  investigated  the  sub- 
ject carefully  while  on  the  isthmus,  the 
best  judgment  of  those  of  us  who  talked 
the  matter  over  on  our  homeward  trip  is 
that  it  may  take  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
and  perhaps  lon~ger,  of  steady  and  con- 
sistent work.  As  to  the  cost,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  man,  or  any  number  of 
men,  can  form  any  accurate  estimate  of 
what  it  is  going  to  cost  to  connect  the  two 
oceans  by  a  sea-level  canal,  and  put  the 
canal  in  complete,  practical  operation.  It 
has  been  said  by  som.e  that  the  cost 
should  not  exceed  $130,000,000.  It  will 
probably  be  shown  by  the  forthcoming  re- 


port of  the  commission,  which,  I  under- 
stand, will  be  in  readiness  to  be  included 
in  the  President's  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress, that  the  total  sum  will  aggregate 
something    in    the    neighborhood    of    $oOO,- 

UOU.OOO." 

"Under  existing  conditions  at  the  big 
ditch  at  Panama,"  said  another  Federal 
oihcial,  wlio  has  just  returned  fiom  the 
isthmus,  the  close  of  the  present  cen- 
tury may  witness  the  conipietion  of  this 
great  enterprise.  1  might  be  more  ex- 
plicit, and  say  that  an  even  hundred 
years  must  elapse  before  a  vessel  can  go 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacihc  by  the 
proposed  waterway.  Although  the  sur- 
veys were  inaugurated  thirty-rlve  years 
ago,  of  the  forty-nine  miles  to  be  dug, 
thus  fur  only  about  fourteen  miles  h-ave 
been  excavated  at  seii  level,  on  the  At- 
lantic side. 

Estimate  of  $300,000,000. 
"It  has  been  estimated  that  to  complete 
the  Panama  Canal  the  cost  will  approxi- 
mate $130,000,000,  but  it  is  my  opinion, 
after  an  extended  sojourn  on  the  isthmus 
and  an  interchange  of  views  with  the 
Spanish  and  French  engineers,  that  if  the 
present  rate  of  progress  is  maintained,  the 
cost  of  digging  this  ditch  will  be  nearer 
$300,000,000. 

"After  going  over  the  territoiT  and  dis- 
cussing the  subject  thoroughly  vnth  e-x- 
perienced  enginers  and  contractors,  the 
solution  of  the  whole  difficulty  would 
seem  to  be  the  letting  of  the  contract  for 
digging  this  canal  to  private  interests. 
If  this  course  is  pursued,  the  big  ditch 
can  be  dug  and  will  be  dug  within  ten 
years,  for  it  is  after  tUl  nothing  but  a 
problem  of  digging  a  ditch  from  ocean  to 
ocean. 

"'Letting  it  to  private  contractors  would 
mean  payment  for  so  much  a  cubic  yard 
and  the  work  would  be  pushed  forwaid 
more  vigorously  under  such  a  system  wUh 
a  view  to  securing  great  profits.  Besides, 
the   labor   question    would   be    settled    by 
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men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  employing 
large  forces  and  taking- 'care  of  ■them 
while  engaged  in  their  work.  It  is  the 
consensus  of  opinion  on  the  isthmus  that 
the  best  laborers  for  the  work  of  exca- 
vating are  the  Jamaica  negroes.  Under 
the  French  regime,  many  of  these  negroes 
were    employed    on    the    canal    work,    and 


they  are  the  only  ones  who  proved  satis- 
factory In  acco'mplishing;  results.  There 
is  a  nondescript  population  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  which  is  ten  miles  wide  and  forty- 
nine  miles  long,  representing  every  race 
of  man,  but  the  experience  of  all  em- 
ployers has  been  that  the  Jamaica  negro 
is  the  only  laborer  who  can  be  employed 
to  advantage  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama."' 
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RIDE  ON  AEROPLANE. 

LUDLOW'S  INVENTION  CARRIES 
MAN  IN  ITS  FLIGHT. 


New  York,  Oct.  22.— Charles  Hamilton, 
the  youngr  Texas  balloonist,  who  in  tlie 
summer  months  was  offered  up  as  a  will- 
ing sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  Lawyer  Lud- 
low's soaring-  ambition,  flew  into  fame 
this  afternoon  in  Mr.  Ludlow's  latest 
aeroplane,  airship  No.  4. 

The  previous  attempts  to  prove  the 
man-carrying  ability  of  the  aeroplane 
were  made  on  land,  with  an  automobile 
to  run  with  the  string  of  the  huge  kite. 
To-day's  experiment  had  a  large  tug  as 
the  motive  power,  and  Hamilton  faced 
-the  prospect  of  a  swim  in  the  cold  water 
of  the  North  River  with  the  same  smiling 
courage  that  had  dared  the  cobblestones 
of  the  shore.  As  a  spectator  said,  it 
looked  less  "like  bumps  and  more  baths." 

The  ascension  took  place  at  the  foot  of 
West  Seventy-ninth  street.  The  aero- 
plane, which  resembled  in  most  particu- 
lars its  sister  ships,  was  carried  to  tlie 
water  front  by  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of 
•small  boyS'  and  placed  about  200  feet  from 
the  water's  edge.  The  inch  rope  which 
served  as  a  string  to  the  big  kite  was 
^carried  on  board  the  tug  De  Witt  C. 
Evans  and  all  was  ready  for  the  start. 

Much  time  was  lost  maneuvering  the 
tug  intO'  place  for  the  start  and  in  wait- 
ing for  enough  launches  to  gather  to 
rescue  Hamilton  from  a  watery  grave. 

Saved  from  Qiiick   Bath. 

At  last  the  word  was  e:iven,  and  the 
tug  started  off  at  full  speed,  with  a  slack 
line  which,  when  taken  up,  w^as  to  jerk 
the  aeroplane  into  the  air.  Hamilton 
laised  the  front  of  the  airship,  and  stood 


waiting,  with  his  usual  expectant  smile. 
The  slack  was  taken  up  gradually,  how- 
ever, and  instead  of  ascending  with  a » 
jump,  Hamilton  found  himself  doing  his 
old  stunt  of  trying  to  run  with  an  aero- 
plane handicap.  On  a  former  occasion, 
Hamilton  bad  to  give  it  up  and  slid.', 
much  to  the  detriment  of  his  trousers, 
but  a  tug  is  easier  to  keep  up  with  than 
an  automobile,  and  he  kept  his  feet.  Tnc 
airship  refused  to  rise,  however,  and 
Hamilton  was  saved  from  a  quick  bath 
by  the  timely  casting  off  of  the  line. 

Two    more    abortive    attempts    followed, 
and    the    crowd    began    to    hoot.      A    man 
with  enough  on  board  to  make  good  bal- 
last crawded  into  the  machine  when  Ham- 
ilton  got   out,    and   insisted    on    taking   a 
ride.     He  was  ejected  by  the  police,   and  j 
arrested  the  good  humor  of  the  crowd  by  \ 
falling    off    the    pier.      The    fourth    trial  ' 
came   as   he  was   fished  out. 

This  time  the  tug  was  headed  straight 
into  the  wind,  and  was  sent  ahead  at 
full  speed.  The  slack  of  the  rope  was 
taken  up  with  a  jerk,  and  the  airship 
lifted  until  Hamilton  was  running  on  tip- 
toe. For  a  moment  it  looked  as  though 
the  machine  would  collide  with  a  stone 
barge  lying  against  the  bank,  but  at  the 
critical  moment  a  sharp  gust  of  wind 
swept  across  the  river,  and  the  aeroplane 
leaped  aloft  like  a  thing  alive. 
Cheers  from  Spectators. 

As  the  big,  white-winged  creature 
soared  into  the  air  the  crowd  lining  the 
shore  and  Riverside  Drive  went  wild  with 
excitement.    Hats  and  canes  flew  into  the 
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air,  and  Hamilton  was  cheered  to  the 
echo.  He  had  no  time  for  acknowled- 
ments,  for  the  airship  was  making  wild 
swoops  and  threatening  to  capsize  at  any 
moment.  Hamilton  looked  like  a  big 
spider  in  a  huge  web  as  he  climbed  swift- 
ly from  side  to  side  to  maintain  equilib- 
rium. 

Hamilton  soon  had  his  ship  on  an  even 
keel  as  she  shot  rapidly  upward  and 
caught  the  full  force  of  the  wind.  The 
tug  was  under  full  headway  now,  and, 
with  700  feet  of  line  out,  the  white-winged 
machine  sailed  steadily  upward  to  an 
altitude  of  nearly  5C0  feet.  T'he  tug  was 
heading  diagonally  down  river.  It  had 
been  the  intention   to  go  as  far  south  as 

the  Battery,  but  the  fferry  boat  Albany 
got  in  the  way  and  the  course  was 
changed  to  nearly  up  stream.  T'he  wide 
circle  necessitated  by  the  change  of  course 
caused  the  rope  to  slacken  and  the  aero- 
plane began  at  once  to  settle  toward  the 
river.  It  was  seen  at  once  that  Hamil- 
ton's bath  time  had  come,  and  at  once 
a  dozen  small  launches  headed  for  the 
place   where   he   would   fall. 


Graceful  on  the  Water. 

The  airship,  sweeping  down  in  a  long, 
graceful  curve,  settled  with  scarcely  a 
splash  into  the  river.  By  this  time  the 
men  or.  board  the  tug  had  taken  4l  the- 
sli.  ck  of  the  rope,  and  for  a  moment  the 
aeroplane  skimmed  along  the  surface  as 
though  it  Tvras  her  native  element.  Hamil- 
ton bad  climbed  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
machine. 

The-  launch  Arcadia  picked  Hamilton 
up  before  he  got  very  wet. 

The  airship  fell  in  midstream  off  Eighty- 
sixth  street.  The  course  covered  was  a 
:l    e    over   h?i\'J  a   mile. 

After  the  aeroplane  had  been  picked  up 
:Mr.  Ludlow  talked.  He  said  that  he  had 
a  plan  for  making  folding  aeroplanes  with 
aluminum  ribs.  For  the  building  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  machines  the  New  York 
Aeroplane  Company  has  been  formed.  It. 
expects  to  sail  small  airships  bearing  ad- 
verd.=ements. 

Another  feature  of  the  recent  craze  is 
the  Scientific  Aeronautical  Society,  whiclv 
meets  at  172  West  Seventy-second  street. 
It  is  composed  of  people  having  lofty 
;.'v^,Is.  P.oy  Knabenshue  and  Hamilton 
are  at  present   the  most   active  membersv 
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By  R.  W.  Swann. 

A  graduate  of  the   Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

! 

CHAPTER    X. 

The  long  summer  now  set  in  hot  and  enervating;  the  streets  in  tlie 
crowded  citj'  steamed  in  the  basking  sun  and  all  who  could  do  so  sought 
rest  in  rural  shades,  or  at  the  various  watering  places.  Man}'  went 
away  from  the  Middleton  house,  some  for  a  long  rest,  while  others  were 
glad  to  take  the  short  vacation  their  emplcv'ers  could  allow  them.  Mrs- 
Carlisle  went  to  her  New  England  home  early  in  Jul}',  to  remain  till 
September,  when  her  devoted  lord  and  mai^ter  v.ould  go  to  bring  her 
back.  Flo  Middleton  had  been  taken  into  the  countrj-  during  the  warm 
weather  every  j^ear  since  her  mother  had  conducted  the  boarding  house; 
she  went  to  some  good  people  who  were  friends  of  the  famil}',  and  who 
could  be  depended  upon  to  take  the  best  of  care  of  the  little  invalid.  The 
place  could  readih'  be  reached  within  two  or  three  hours,  so  tha^  Mrs. 
Middleton  managed  occasionallj-  to  "run  up  and  have  a  look  at  the  dear,'" 
as  she  said.  Shipley  would  often  go  on  Sunday  to  see  her  and  these 
were  days  of  special  delight  to  the  girh  for  th?t  big  hearty  fellow  would 
push  her  chair  wherever  it  was  at  all  practicable  to  do  so  and  thus  she 
was  enabled  to  explore  many  places  which  interested  her  and  she  never 
seemed  to  fear  that  an}'  accident  could  happen  to  her  chair  at  such  times, 
though  she  was  often  screl}'  tried  during  the  week  when  the  children  of 
the  house  attempted  to  take  her  over  far  less  dangerous  ground. 

"You  look  so  big  and  strong,"  she  would  often  sr.}'  to  Shipley,  "that  I 
believe  I  would  let  j'ou  push  me  anywhere  j'ou  might  choose  and  never  feel 
the  least  afraid,  but  I  often  think  that  I  may  tire  you,  I  keep  wanting  to 
go  here  and  there,  and  I  forget  that  the  weather  is  warm  and  mj'  chair  is 
heavj',  and  harder  to  push  on  these  rough  roads  than  on  our  smooth  floors 
at  home." 

On  tliese  occasions  Shipley  would  laugh  and  declare  that  the  exercise 
was  doing  him  a  world  of  good  and  that  the  chair  vras  the  lightest  run- 
ning chair  he  had  ever  pushed  in  his  life,  which  it  assuredly  was,  since 
he  had  never  pushed  any  other.  It  was  indeed  a  very  pleasant  sight  to 
behold  these  two;    Shipley    scrambling    into    all    sorts    of  places    to  get 
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fiowers  or  something  else  she  saw,  and  fancied,  and  it  was  a  pleasant 
thing  too  to  see  the  grateful  smile  on  'Mother'  Middleton's  face  when 
Shipley  would  say  to  her  on  Saturday  evening — "An  early  breakfast  in 
the  morning,  Mother  Middleton,  if  you  please,  I'm  going  to  have  a  day 
with  m3-  girl,  all  parcels,  messag^es  etc,  carried  cheerfully  if  read3'^  on 
time."  No  wonder  the  good  little  woman  almost  idolized  this  guest  in  her 
house  and  even  looked  for  little  ways  in  which  she  might  add  some  smal^ 
com.fort  to  his  life,  for  was  he  not  kinder  than  a  brother  to  her  darling, 
and  is  not  this  a  sure  way  to  a  mother's  heart? 

The  people  with  whom  Flo  staj'ed  would  ask  each  week  if  her  big  friend 
would  com.e  on  Sunday,  and  when  Flo  would  tell  them  yes,  for  Shipley 
always  managed  to  write  her  a  long  letter  during  the  week,  there  was 
sure  to  be  something  of  which  he  was  especially  fond,  prepared  for  dinner* 
no  matter  how  busy  the  housewife  had  been,  and  the  smiles  of  welcome  he 
got  from  all  on  the  place  when  he  came  might  have  turned  the  head  of  a 
man  more  vain  than  honest  Sam  Shiplej'. 

The  week  of  holiday  which  Shipley  took  in  August  he  decided  to  spend 
with  Flo,  and  ha.ving  made  previous  and  secret  arrangements  with  the 
people  of  the  house,  he  came  suddenh-  upon  his  little  friend  one  Saturday 
evening  and  told  her  she  would  have  to  entertain  him  for  a  week,  and  her 
unfeigned    delight   made    the    bookkeeper    fairly  glow  with  happiness. 

"But  don't  it  g-rov.'  dull  here  for  3'on,  Mr.  Sliipley?  There  are  no  people 
to  help  you  pass  your  holiday  pleasantlj',  ai:d  j-ou  shall  not  spend  all  j'our 
time  pushing  my  chair  about,  I  can't  let  you  do  it." 

He  made  no  answer  at  once,  but,  like  the  big  boy  that  he  was,  took  hold 
of  the  chair  and  started  laughingl}'  off  with  it.  "No  stop  lad}'  Flo,"  he 
exclaimed,  "until  you  give  me  your  promise,  that  [  am  to  do  just  as  I 
lii<e  with  myself,  and  with  you  too,  while  I  am  here:  no  stop,  no  supper 
for  either  of  us  until  I  have  won  the  day."  He  went  on  pushing  the  chair 
rapidly  while  Flo  begged  to  propose  a  compromise,  but  he  was  inexorable, 
so  at  last  ,  she  called  out,   "I  promise,  but  3'ou  shall  pa^'  for  this." 

He  brought  the  chair  back  to  the  house  and  Flo  said,  as  he  lifted  her 
out  and  placed  her  to  rest  a  while  on  a  cushioned  seat  which  had  been 
devised  by  tlie  people  of  the  house,  "You  have  begun  the  holidaA'  bj'  be- 
having shamefullj'  sir,  are  j'ou  going  to  keep  on  behaving  so?"  He  fixed 
a  cushion  that  was  not  just  right  and  answered,  "Yes,  j'ou  maj'  prepare 
yourself  for  dailj-  gambols  like  the  one  j^ou  have  just  enjoj-ed." 
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"Flo,"  said  Shipley  that  evening  as  they  sat  together  on  the  big  porch 
in  front  of  the  house,  breathing  the  delightful  air  so  fragrant  with  the 
clematis  and  jessamine  that  grew  all  up  the  posts  and  kept  the  strong  sun 
off  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  "I've  asked  Markland  to  come  up  to. 
morrow,  he  don't  get  his  holiday  until  September,  and  I  thought  perhaps 
he  might  enjoy  a  daj-  up  here  with  us;  he  don't  look  well  and  I  fancy 
Sunday  is  often  a  long,  tedious   day  with   him,  you   don't  mind  do  you?" 

"Oh  no!"  the  girl  responded  eagerly,  "I  am  very  glad  if  he  cares  to 
come,  but  I  am  afraid  he  will  not,  they  say — that  is  I  have  heard — well — 
that  he  has  other  ways  of  spending  his  time;  is  it  true  that  he  is  getting 
bad,  Mr.  Shipley?  I  have  heard  the  people  at  the  house  say  all  sorts  of 
things  about  him  and  I  have  often  wanted  to  ask  you  but — you  never  said 
anything  about  it  to  me,  and — I — thought  possibly  you  might  think  I  ought 
not  to  speak  of  such  things,  indeed  Mother  told  me  I  had  better  not,  and 
I  wouldn't  now  but  that  I  often  think  of  him  and  wonder  about  him,  for  I 
really  like  him.  He  seldom  comes  to  my  room  now,  but  when  he  does  he 
is  very  thoughtful  and  I  can't  think  he  is  as  bad  as  some  of  the  people 
say." 

"So  you've  heard  many  things,  have  you?"  Shipley  asked,  appearing 
to  make  light  of  the  matter,  "and  you've  thought  and  wondered  and  want- 
ed to  ask  and  were  afraid  I'd  bite  your  head  off  if  you  did,  well,  Mark- 
land  isn't  very  bad  Flo,  the  people  of  the  house  shouldn't  talk  as  they  do, 
especially  before  you,  for  I  know  well  enough  you  have  taken  the  matter 
to  heart  and  worried  about  him  as  you  would  about  anyone  if  you  thought 
anything  was  going  wrong.  Did  you  say  I  might  smoke  my  pipe  here,? 
he  asked  adroitly  changing  the  subject,  "or  must  I  go  off  to  the  summer- 
house  to  do  it?"  "I've  nothing  to  say,  sir, "  she  answered  laughingly, 
"you  said  you  would  do  as  you  pleased  with  yourself,  and  with  me  too  I 
believe,  so  don't  make  fun  of  me  now  by  asking  what  you  may  do;  if  I 
may  express  a  wish  though,  I  think  I'd  rather  you'd  smoke  here,  I  like  to 
watch  the  rings  you  know,  and  I  don't  think  I  can  quite  spare  you  this 
evening;  I  don't  care  to  be  left  alone  so  you  will  stay  where  you  are  please. 
Now  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question  or  two  about  Mr.  Markland,  may 
I?  You  won't  think  me  perverse  will  you?"  she  asked  coaxingly,  "I  am 
not  simply  curious,  indeed  I'm  not,  and  of  course  if  j^ou  think  I  ought  not 
to  know,  you  need  not  tell  me." 

Shipley  lighted  his  pipe,  then  told  her  he  supposed  after  all  she  would 
have  her  own  way,  as  she  always  did,  and  that  since  she  had  heard  so 
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much  talk,  he  would  tall  her  what  she  desired  to  know,  but  that  in  reality 
he  did  not  know  very  much. 

"Now  3'ou  are  a  very  good  boy,"  she  said,  "I  want  to  ask  you  whether 
it  is  true  that  Mr.  Markland's  associates  are  men  we  would  not  care  to 
know,  I  have  heard  that  this  is  the  case,  is  it  true?" 

He  said  that  some  of  those  with  whom  Markland  associated  were  not 
generally  considered  desirable  acquaintances,  but  that  he,  Shipley,  did 
not  know  many  of  them. 

"Do  you  know  this  Mr.  Gorham?   They  say  he  is  the  worst  of  them  all. " 

"Yes  Flo,"  replied  the  bookeeper  gravely,  "I  know  Gorham,  and,  while 
I  have  made  it  a  rule  of  my  life  to  be  very  slow  in  condemning  any  man, 
T  must  tell  3'ou  Gorham  is  what  I  should  call  a  most  dangerous  associate. 
I  have  hnown  him  for  some  years,  and  I  would  as  soon  make  a  confident 
of  a  serpent  as  of  such  a  fellow.  He  is  without  honor,  a  deep  schemer, 
an  unscrupulous  gamester,  and  a  debauched  villain  who  manages  to  draw 
about  him,  I  know  not  how,  a  large  circle  of  men,  most  of  whom  he  uses 
and  at  whom  he  laug-hs  behind  their  backs,  in  derision.  I  don't  like  to 
mention  him  to  you  Flo,  he's  not  fit  to  be  spoken  of  to  such  as  you." 

After  this  a  short  silence  fell  upon  the  two  sitting  there  in  the  twilight, 
and  then  Flo  asked  very  softl}^  "his  sister,  does  she  know?  He  has  often 
told  me  of  her  and  how  good  and  gentle   she  is,  do  you  think  she  knows?" 

"No,  I  am  certain  neither  Markland's  sister  nor  his  friends  the  Bonds 
have  any  suspicion  of  what  is  going  on  Flo.  Have  you  any  more  ques- 
tions?" 

"No  I  think  not,"  she  answered  gravely,  "I  am  very  sorry,  and  I  wish 
I  could  do  something,  but  I  cannot." 

"Never  mind,  Flo,"  he  said,  "it  will  all  come  out  right,  Markland  will 
pull  away  from  those  fellows  when  he  realizes  how  foolish  he  is.  The  air 
out  here  is  very  damp,  so  in  we  must  go,  I've  allowed  you  to  stay  now 
longer  than  I  ought  to  have  done."  So  saying  he  pushed  the  chair  into 
the  sitting-room  where  they  sat  and  talked  a  little  long-er,  then  Shipley 
called  the  good  woman  of  the  house  and  resigned  his  little  friend  to  her 
care  for  the  night. 

The  day  broke  clear  and  bright  on  that  Sunday  morning;  Flo  was 
attired  in  her  prettiest  gown  and  ribbons,  many  of  which  her  big  friend 
had  often  told  her  he  admired,  and  the  chair  was  brought  out  on  the  porch 
for  her,  in  which  place  Shipley  found  her  when  he  came  down  from  his 
room. 
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"What  a  lovel}'  dixy,  and  how  pretty  3-011  look  Flo,"  he  exclaimed,  "I 
declare  your  cheeks  are  so  rosy  that  I  half  believe  j-ou've  been  putting 
sotnethiiig  on  f.iem." 

She  looked  pleased,  and  answered  gaily,  "You  don't  think  I've  been 
doing  anything  of  the  land,  I  was  goincf  to  ask  .you  to  take  me  for  an 
airing  before  breakfast,  but  you  don't  look  strong  enough,  and  I  don't 
believe  you're  half  awake." 

Eut  he  was  awake,  and  strong  enough  too  as  she  soon  realized,  for 
away  she  went  returr.ing  in  about  an  hour,  with  her  cheeks  more  rosy 
than  before,  and  with  an  excellent  appetite  for  breskfast. 

"I  do  wouder  whether  he  will  come,"  said  Flo  as  she  and  her  companion 
left  the  dining  roon:. 

"Oh!  You  mean  Markland,  well  I  don't  know,  but  an  hour  more  will 
settle  the  question  definitaly,"  answered  her  companion.  "I'll  go  to  the 
station  to  meet  the  train." 

"Do  3'ou  know,"  said  the  girl,  looking  serious  and  unusually  thought- 
ful, "do  3'ou  know  I  have  thought  out  a  plan  by  which  yon  might  help 
him  a  great  deal,  I  thought  it  all  over  last  night  and  I  know  you  could 
manage  it." 

'Oh  Flo!"  exclaimed  Shipley  smiling  ant:  :,:,. .;  ;:g  his  head  dubioush", 
''I  can't  do   anything   with  Markland,  he  would   resent  anything  I  jnigli 
say,  I've  tried  it  and  was  sorrj'  afterwards  that  I  had,  for   we  got  angry 
and  accomplished  nothing. " 

''Still,"  persisted  Flo,  ''I  thinl-c  m}' plan  would  do  good,  if  I  tell  3'ou 
will  you  promise  not  to  think  me  foolish,  and  not  to  laug-h  at  me?" 

''It  is  not  a  laughing  matter, "  he  answered,  ''and  I  don't  often  sa.v 
3-our  plans  are  foolish;  tell  me  about  this  one,  and  if  I  can  see  m3- 
way  clear  I'll  follow  it." 

"Well,  3'ou  said  la.st  night  that  3-ou  felt  sure  his  sister  was  not  aware 
of  what  is  going  on;  now  I  know  he  is  very  fond  of  her  and  I  have  *hought 
if  you  could  write  a  letter  to  her  advising  her  to  come  to  Xew  York  to  live, 
telling  her  of  the  danger  in  which  her  brother  stands,  and  pointing  out  to 
her  the  good  result  which  would  sureh-  follow  if  she  were  with  him,  if  3'OU 
wrote  a  letter  sa3ang  all  this,  I  believe  she  would  come  to  him,  and  then 
I  think  he  would  be  very  different." 

Shipley  shook  his  head,  ''No  Flo,  that  would  never  do,"  he  said,  "I  do 
not  know  his  sister  and  she  would  not  believe  what  I  said  if  I  were  to 
write,  and  I  cotild  not  take  3'our  plan  because  no  man  would  thank  another 
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for  thus  secretlj-  interfering  in  such  matters.  I  know  you  meant  it  all 
right  Flo,  but  I  couldn't  do  it;  I  don't  know  what  might  result  from  sucli 
a  step,  his  sister  might  come  in  answer  to  svich  a  letter  and  find  her  brother 
unwilling'  or  unable  to  properly  care  for  her  here,  and  then  too,  he  might 
continue  in  the  same  old  ways  so  that  no  good  would  have  been  accomplish- 
ed for  Markland,  and  his  sister  would  have  to  endure  the  shame  and  hu- 
miliation which  she  has  thus  far  escaped.  No,  Flo,  if  the  sister  must 
know,  she  must  obtain  her  knowledge  from  some  other  source." 

The  girl  listened  attentively  and  replied,  when  the  bookkeeper  had 
finished  speaking.  "How  man/  things  3-ou  manage  to  think  of;  I  never 
thought  of  all  these  reasons,  a.nd  I  never  should  have  done  so.  I  don't 
understand  such  matters  and  I  fear  that  if  Mother  knew  th^t  I  had 
ventured  to  suggest  plans  to  you,  she  would  say  I  ought  not  to  have  done 
it,  but  I  wanted  to  help  and  I  am  never  afraid  to  tell  my  plans  to  3^ou." 

"Of  course  you  meant  it  for  the  best  and  I'm  glad  you  don't  rnind  tell- 
ing your  plans  to  me.  I  have  known  some  of  them  to  be  carried  out  that 
have  done  lots  of  good,  some  of  them  have  helped  me  very  much." 

She  looked  at  him  then,  her  big  bright  eyes  full  of  surprised  delight 
and  her  voice  was  full  of  eagarness  as  she  asked, — "Is  that  true  Mr.  Ship- 
ley? I  don't  believe  3^ou  flatter,  and  if  I  have  ever  done  an^'thingto  help 
3'ou,  however  little,  I  am  very  glad,  for  I  think  almost  ever3' pleasure  that 
has  come  into  mj-  life  since  3'Ou  came  to  us  has  been  in  some  way  due  to 
3-ou.  I  sonietimes  wonder  whether  \'Ou  think  I  don't  full3-  appreciate  all 
the  tilings  3'Ou  do  to  make  me  happ3-,  but  I  do,  indeed  I  do  and  I  wish  I 
could  tell  3-ou  how  thankful  I  realh-  am." 

She  said  all  this  rapidly,  shaking  her  finger  at  Shiple3^  when  he  would 
have  interrupted  her,  but  the  last  few  words  were  uttered  in  a  choking  little 
voice  and  the  big  e3-es  were  moist  as  she  finished,  putting  out  her  tin3;  hand 
which  the  bookkeeper  took  genthr,  sa3ang, — "Yes.  3'es  Flo,  1  know  all  about 
it  and  I  know  3'Ou  make  a  great  deal  over  little  things,  but,"  he  added, 
still  holding  the  little  hand,  ''You  ma3-  alwa3-s  reach  out  and  he  sure  3-ou'll 
find  the  big  rough  hand  that  holds  A'our's  now,  glad  and  read3'  to  do  what 
it  can  to  make  life  eas3'  for  3'ou." 

She  was  a  mere  child  in  the  ej-es  of  this  man;  he  treated  her  as  one 
and  she  would  put  her  hand  confindingl3'  in  his  when  she  was  especially 
earnest  or  had  an3'  kind  deed  for  which  to  thank  him,  no  matter  how  many 
people  might  be  present.  Kobod3'  thought  of  Flo  as  a  womon,  no  one 
realized  that  in  point   of   years   there   was   very   little   dift'erence   between 
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herself  and  this,  helv  big  friend. 

"Well,  now  it's  train  time,"  exclaimed  Shipley,  "shall  I  leave  a'ou 
here  Flo?" 

She  said  she  would  prefer  sitting  out  under  a  clump  of  trees  not  many 
yards  away,  and  having^located  her  and  having  assured  himself  that  all 
things  were  comfortably  arranged  for  her,  he  strode  off  rapidly  to  the 
station.  She  looked  after  him  murmuring  softly;  "How  good  he  is,  and 
how  gentle  with  me;  I  wonder  if  he  knows  that  I  almost  forget  my  help- 
lessness when  he  is  with  me,  and  that  my  dear  mother  loves  him  as 
though  he  were  her  son.  I  am  blessed  indeed  to  possess  such  a  friend, 
for  there  are  many  like  me,  sitting  day  by  day  and  not  one  soul  has  time 
to  move  them  from  place  to  place  until  the  night  brings  some  slight  respite 
to  the  weary  workers  who  return  home  simply  to  lift  them  back  to  bed; 
poor  things  how  I  feel  for  them  and  how  thankful  T  should  be  that  it  is 
otherwise  with  me." 

{to  he  continued.) 
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Noted  Men  and  Women  of  \k  Past. 


JOAN  OF  ARC 


CONTINUED. 

And  the  voices  which  inspired  the  Maid  of  Orleans  her- 
self, what  were  these?  Who  can  tell?  Who  can  explain  such 
mysteries?  I  would  not  assert,  nor  would  I  deny,  that  they 
were  the  voices  of  inspiration.  What  is  inspiration?  It  has 
often  been  communicated  to  men.  Who  can  deny  that  the 
dsemon  of  Socrates  was  something-  more  than  a  fancied  voice? 
When  did  supernatural  voices  first  beg-in  to  utter  the  power 
of  God?  When  will  the  voices  of  inspiration  cease  to  be  heard 
on  earth?  In  view  of  the  fact  that  s/ie  did  accomplish  her 
mission,  the  voices  which  inspired  this  illiterate  peasant  to 
deliver  France  are  not  to  be  derided.  Who  can  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  ways  in  which  Providence  is  seen  to  act?  May 
He  not  choose  such  instruments  as  He  pleases?  Are  not  all 
His  ways  mysterious,  never  to  be  explained  by  the  reason  of 
man?  Did  not  the  occasion  seem  to  warrant  something  extra- 
ordinary? Here  was  a  great  country  apparently  on  the  verge 
of  ruin.  To  the  eye  of  reason  and  experience  it  seemed  that 
France  was  to  be  henceforth  ruled,  as  a  subjugated  country, 
by  a  foreign  power.  Royal  armies  had  failed  to  deliver  her. 
Loyalty  had  failed  to  arouse  the  people.  Feudal  envies  and 
enmities  had  converted  vassals  into  foes.  The  Duke  of  Bur- 
g-undy,  the  most  powerful  vassal  of  France,  was  in  arms  ag-ainst 
his  liege  lord.  The  whole  land  was  rent  with  divisions  and 
treasons.  And  the  legitimate  king,  who  ought  th  have  been 
a  power,  was  himself  feeble,  and  pleasure-seeking  amid  all  his 
perils.  He  could  not  save  the  country.  Who  could  save  it? 
There  were  no  great  generals.     Universal  despair  hung  over 
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the  land.  The  people  \vere*d.epressed.  Military  resources- 
were  insufficient.  If  France  was  to  bo  preserved  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  powerful  nionarcliVi  som  ething-  extraordinar}-  must 
happen  to  save  it.  The  hope  in  feudal  armies  had  fied.  In 
fact,  only  God  could  rescue  the  country  in  such  perils  and 
under  such  forlorn  circumstances. 

Joan  of  Arc  believed  in  God, — that  He  could  do  what  He 
pleased,  that  He  was  a  power  to  be  supplicated;  and  she 
prayed  to  Hini  to  save  France,  since  princes  could  not  save  the 
land,  divided  by  their  rivalries  and  jealousies  and  ambitions. 
And  the  conviction,  after  much  prayer  and  fasting-,  was  im- 
pressed upon  her  mind — no  matter  how,  but  it  ^^'as  impressed 
upon  her— that  God  had  chosen /^g;  as  His  instrument,  that  it 
was  her  mission  to  raise  the  siegfe  of  Orleans,  and  cause  the 
young-  Dauphin  to  be  crowned  king-  at  Rheims.  This  conviction 
gave  her  courage  and  faith  and  intrepidity.  How  could  she, 
unacquainted  with  wars  and  sieg-es,  show  the  necessary  mili- 
tary skill  and  genius?  She  did  not  pretend  to  it.  She  claimed 
no  other  wisdom  than  that  which  was  communicated  to  her  by 
celestial  voices.  If  she  could  direct  a  military  movement  in 
opposition  to  leaders  of  experience,  it  was  onh^  because  this 
movement  was  what  was  indicated  by  an  archang-el.  And  so 
decided  and  imperative  was  she,  that  roj^al  orders  were  given 
to  obey  her.  One  thing-  was  probable,  whether  a  supernatural 
wisdom  or  power  were  g-iven  her  or  not. — she  yet  might  ani- 
mate the  courage  of  others,  she  might  stimulate  them  to  heroic 
action,  and  revive  their  hopes;  for  if  God  was  with  them,  who 
could  be  ag-ainst  them?  What  she  had  to  do  was  simply  this,— 
to  persuade  princes  and  nobles  that  the  Lord  would  deliver  the 
nation.  Let  the  conviction  be  planted  in  the  minds  of  a  religious 
people  that  God  is  with  them,  and  in  some  way  will  come  to 
their  aid  if  they  themselves  will  put  forth  their  own  energies, 
and  they  will  be  almost  sure  to  rally.  And  here  was  an  in- 
spired woman,  as  thej'^  supposed,  ready  to  lead  them  on  to 
victory,  not  by  her  military  skill,  but  by  indicating  to  them 
the  way  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Divine  will.  This  was  not 
more  extraordinary  than  the  repeated  deliverances  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  under  religious  leaders. 
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The  slg-nal  deliverance  of  the  French  at  that  gfloomy  period 
from  the  hands  of  the  English,  bj'  Joan  of  Arc,  was  a  religious 
movement.  The  Maid  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  religious  phenom- 
enon; she  rested  her  whole  power  and  mission  on  the  sup- 
position that  she  was  inspired  to  point  out  the  way  of  deliv- 
erance. She  claimed  nothing  for  herself,  w^as  utterh/  without 
vanitv,  ara.bition,  or  pride,  and  had  no  worldlj^  ends  to  gain. 
Her  character  was  without  a  flaw  She  was  as  near  perfection 
as  any  mortal  ever  was  :  religious,  fervent,  unselfish,  gentle, 
modist,  chaste,  patriotic,  bent  on  one  thing  only,— to  be  of 
service  to  her  country,  without  reward  ;  and  to  be  of  service 
only  by  v/ay  of  encouragement,  and  pointing  out  what  seemed 
to  her  to  be  the  direction  of  God. 

So  Joan  fearlessly  stood  before  kings  and  nobles  and  gen- 
erals, yet  in  the  modest  gentleness  of  conscious  virtue  to 
direct  them  what  to  do,  as  a  sort  of  messenger  of  Heaven. 
What  was  rank  of  learning  to  her?  If  she  was  sent  by  a 
voice  that  spoke  to  her  soul,  and  that  voice  w^as  from  God, 
what  was  human  greatness  to  her?  It  paled  before  the  great- 
ness which  commissioned  her.  In  the  discharge  of  her  mis- 
sion all  men  were  alike  in  her  eyes;  the  distinctions  of  rank 
faded  away  in  the  mighty  issues  which  she  wished  to  bring 
about,  even  the  rescue  of  France  from  foreign  enemies,  and 
which  she  fully  believed  she  could  effect  with  God's  aid,  and 
in  the  way  that  He  should    indicate. 

Whether  the  ruling  powers  fully  believed  in  her  or  not, 
they  at  last  complied  with  her  wishes  and  prayers,  thoug-h 
not  until  she  had  been  subjected  to  many  insults  from  learn- 
ed priests  and  x'owerful  nobles,  whom  she  finally  won  b}^  her 
modest  and  wise  replies.  'Said  one  of  them  mockingly  :  "If  it 
be  God's  will  that  the  English  shall  quit  France,  there  is  no 
need  for  men-at-arms."  To  whom  she  replied:  "The  men- 
at-arms  must  tight,  and  God  shall  give  the  victory."  She 
saw  no  other  deliverance  than  through  fighting,  and  fighting 
bravely  and  heroically,  as  the  means  of  success.  She  was 
commissioned,  she  said,  to  stimulate  the  men  to  fight,— not  to 
pra5%  but  to  fight.  She  promised  no  rescue  by  supernatural 
means,  but  only  through  natural  forces.     There  was  no  impos- 
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ture  about  her,  only  Zealand  g-ood  sense,  to  impress  upon  the 
country  the  necessity  of  bravery  and  renewed  exertions. 

The  Maid  set  out  for  the  deliverance  of  the  be?ieged  city  in  a 
man's  attire,  deeming-  it  more  modest  under  her  circumstances, 
and  exposing"  her  to  fewer  annoyances.  She  was  arrayed  in  a 
suit  of  beautiful  armor,  with  a  banner  after  her  own  device,— 
white,  embroidered  with  lilies,— and  a  sword  which  had  been 
long  buried  behind  the  altar  of  a  church.  Under  her  inspiring 
influence  an  army  of  six  thousand  men  was  soon  collected,  com- 
manded by  the  ablest  and  most  faithful  generals  who  re- 
mained to  the  King,  and  accompanied  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Rheims,  who,  though  he  had  no  great  faith  in  her  claims, 
5'et  saw  in  her  a  fitting  instrnment  to  arouse  the  people 
from  despair.  Before  setting  out  from  Blois  she  dictated  a 
letter  to  the  English  captains  before  the  besieged  city,  which 
to  them  must  have  seemed  arrogant,  insulting,  and  absurd, 
in  which  she  commanded  them  in  God's  name  to  return  to 
their  own  country,  assuring  them  that  they  fought  not  merely 
against  the  French,  but  against  Him,  and  hence  would  be 
defeated. 

The  French  captains  had  orders  to  obe}^  their  youthful 
leader,  but  not  seeing  the  wisdom  of  her  directions  to  march 
to  Orleans  on  the  north  side  of  the  Loire,  thej'  preferred  to 
keep  the  river  between  them  and  the  forts  of  the  English. 
Hot  daring  to  disobej^  her,  the}"  misled  her  as  to  the  position 
of  Orleans,  and  advanced  by  the  south  bank,  which  proved 
a  mistake,  and  called  forth  her  indignation,  since  she  did  not 
profess  to  be  governed  by  military  rules,  but  by  divine  di- 
rection. The  city  had  been  defended  by  a  series  of  forts 
and  other  fortifications  of  great  strength,  all  of  which  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  besiegers;  only  the  walls  of  the 
city  remained.  Joan  succeeded  in  effecting  an  entrance  for 
herself  on  a  white  charger  through  one  of  the  gates,  and 
the  people  thronged  to  meet  her  as  an  angel  of  deliverance, 
with  the  wildest  demonstrations  of  joy.  Her  first  act  was 
to  repair  to  the  cathedral  and  offer  up  thanks  to  God  ;  her 
next  was  to  summon  the  enemy  to  retire.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  days  the  French  troops  entered  the  citj'^  with  supplies. 
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They  then  issued  from  the  g-ates  to  retake  the  fortifications, 
^hich  were  well  defended,  cheered  and  encourag-ed  by  the 
heroic  Maid,  who  stimulated  them  to  daring-  deeds.  The 
French  were  successful  in  their  first  assault,  which  seemed 
a  miracle  to  the  English  yeoman,  who  now  felt  that  they 
were  attacked  by  unseen;  forces.  Then  other  forts  were 
assailed  with  equal  success,  Joan  seeming-  like  an  inspired 
heroine,  with  her  eyes  flashing-,  and  her  charmed  standard 
waving- on  to  victory.  The  feats  of  valor  which  the  French 
performed  were  almost  incredible.  Joan  herself  did  not  fight, 
"but  stimulated  the  heroism  of  her  troops.  The  captains  led 
the  assault ;  the  Maid  directed  their  movements.  After  most 
of  the  forts  were  retaken,  the  troops  wished  to  rest.  Joan 
knew  no  rest,  nor  fears,  nor  sense  of  danger.  She  would  hear 
of  no  cessation  from  bloody  strife  until  all  the  fortifications 
were  regained.  At  the  assault  on  the  last  fort  she  herself 
was  wounded  ;  but  she  was  as  insensible  to  pain  as  she  was 
to  fear.  As  soon  as  her  wound  was  dressed  she  hurried  to 
the  ramparts,  and  encouraged  the  troops,  who  were  disposed 
to  retire.  By  evening  the  last  fort  or  bastile  was  taken,  and 
the  English  retired,  baffled  and  full  of  vengence.  The  city 
was  delivered.  The  siege  was  raised.  Not  an  Englishman 
survived  south  of  the  Loire. 

JOHN  LORD,  LL.  D. 
(to  he  continued.) 


Etchings  used   in  this  issue  were  kindly  loaned  by  THE 
EVENING  STAR. 
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HIS  WELCOME. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  Popularity  with  the  people  grows  almost 
every  month  greater  and  more  secure.     Since  the  Portsmouth 
treaty  added  so  much  perstige,  he  has  been  doing  a  number  of 
things  that  strengthen  his  position.     The  South,  it  is  fair  to  re- 
member, IS  hospitable,  and  even  after  what  most  Southerners 
and  many  dispassionate  RepuWicans  look  upon  as  the  theft  of 
an  election,  Hayes  was  treated  with  cordiality  in  Richmond,  in 
1877,  with  cordiality  and  with  generosity  made  almost  tragic  by 
the  general  poverty.      But  President  ROOSEVELT  calls  out 
more^than  the  manners  of  the  South.     He  has  been  rapidlv  win- 
ning their  confidence,  and  even  touching  their  hearts.     His  hu- 
manity keeps  him  from  being  at  all  sectional  and  this  is  felt 
before  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line.     Confidence  in  the  President 
is  also  steadily  increased  by  the  firnmess  with  which  he  reiter- 
ates his  statement  about  a  nomination  in  1908.     He  made  that 
statement  in  order  to  be  free,  he  made  it  with  solemnity,  after 
much  reflection,  and  the  astounding  phase  is  that  so  many  repu- 
table newspapers  are  found  to  urge  Mr.  ROOSEVELT  to  break 
his  word.     Even  if  the  original  decision  were  ill-judged,  which 
is  a  very  open  question,  pleading  with  the  President  to  break 
what  to  many  persons  was  a  promise  is^ertainly  unjustified. 
We  should  be  glad  enough  to  see  Mr.  ROOSEVELT  continue 
in  his  office  were  it  possible,  but  are  fstill  more  glad  that  no 
amount  of  flattery  blinds  him  to  the  truth  that  it  is  not  now 
open  to  debate.     Whatever  he  does  after  March  of  1909,  it  will 
we  beheve,  be  something  that  ought  to  be  done,  and  something 
much  worthier  than  continuing  in  office  at  the  expense  of  the 
strictest  integrity.      It   is  more  important  that   Mr.  ROOSE- 
VELT shall  be  left  an  uplifting  memory  to  his  people  than  that 
he  rather  than  another  should  be  doing  a  certain  work  at  a  cer- 
tain time.     Of  the  many  satisfactory  things  he  has  done  of  late 
not  the  least  satisfactory  is  this  firm  disapproval  of  suggestions 
Af'f./^'^"'''^^^  frequent.      Better,  while  still  in  vigorous 
middle  hfe,  to  bear  properly  the  part  of  a  great  country's  most 
influential  citizen,   than  to  be  hypnotized   by  the  glamour  of 
omcial  power. 


-J     T 
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CAN  HE  DO  IT? 


The  Person  Bribed  Is  Worse  than  he  who  gives  the  bribe. 
Such  is  the  world's  opinion,  and  it  has  its  reason.  Wherever 
academic  argument  may  lead,  he  who  sells  himself  is  in  almost 
every  case  the  victim  of  more  complete  disintegration  than  he 
who  buys  another.  The  insurance  cases  also  illustrate  another 
cause  of  the  usual  feeling  that  the  bribe-taker  is  the  worse.  He 
is  often  a  black-mailer,  which  is  to  say  one  of  the  meanest  crim-^ 
inals  known  to  science,  whereas  his  victim  may  be  guilty  of  no- 
thing more  than  moral  cowardice.  But  although  Mr.  McCALL 
claimed  this  familiar  extenuation,  which  has  its  grain  of  truth,, 
he  used  it  with  gross  exaggeration.  The  insurance  companies 
apparently  buyoflf  not  only  "strike "bills,  but  all  legislation  which- 
interferes  with  their  wishes,  and  their  wishes  are  not  those  of  the 
public.  The  lobbyists  whom  they  support  are  kept  at  the  capitals 
as  much  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  legislators  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  those  who  already  are  corrupt.  Let  us  admit  the 
superior  degradation  of  the  venal  representatives  of  the  people  :: 
it  only  follows  that  everything  should  be  done  to  run  down  these 
criminals,  without  letting  up[on  their  associates  in  business,  our 
noble  princes  of  finance.  A  man  of  talent  was  imprisoned,  and 
practically  killed,  not  many  years  ago,  for  a  private  fault  which- 
immediately  affected  only  his  friends  and  himself  alone.  He 
was  killed  by  society  because  his  practices  might  prove  a  bad 
example.  No  fault  is  without  its  consequences,  but  what  place 
has  punishment  with  private  sins,  compared  to  the  call  for  it 
where  men  who  are  trustees  of  millions  betray  the  poor,  and 
where  the  elected  guardians  of  our  rights  hold  out  their  hands, 
for  bribes  ? 
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The  Japanese  Comedy  carried  them  probably  further  than 
ihey  expected.     It  was  clever  to  have  irresponsible  diplomats 
g'lve  out  the  impression  that  under  no  circumstances  would  an 
indemnity  be  waived,  while  all  the  time  the  shrewd  principals 
Ifnew  how  little  the  idemnity  mattered  compared  to  certain  little 
moves  on  which  their  canny  brains  were  fixed.      They  fooled 
iheir  Russian  antag-onists  perfectly.      They  arrang-ed  to  have 
the  whole  strug-g-le  seem  focused  on  the  indemnity  and  half  of 
Sakhalin.     The  Russians,  knowing-  themselves  firm  on  these 
points,  and  not  wishing-  peace  at  present,  but  wishing-  to  cast 
the  opprobrium  for  continuance  on  the  Japanese,  gave  up  rail- 
ways, coalmines,  improvements  at  Dalny  and  Port  Arthur,  fish- 
ing- rig^hts,  and  other  substantial  steps  toward  industrial  and 
political  control.     The  Japanese,  when  everything-  was  g-ranted 
that  was  essential,  g-ave  up  on  the  idemnity,  under  g-uise  of  being" 
overruled,  to  the  Russians'  g-reat  discomfiture,  but  were  some- 
ivhat  surprised  at  the  extent  to'which  they  had  fooled  both  their 
own  countrymen  and  ours.     There  were  temporary  consequen- 
ces, but  no  doubt  the  philosophic  winners  took  it  calmly.     Their 
diplomatic  victory  was  complete.     Everything-  they  needed  was 
theirs.     Russia  was  committed  by  a  treaty.      Great  Britain,  as 
ihey  already  knew,  stood  with  them  as  guarantor.     The  little 
farce  of  WITTE'S  victory  they  could  well  endure  in  patience, 
^and  even  the  passing-  turbulence  at  home.     This  is  the  story 
as  we  g-uessed  it  then,  but  as  we  are  fairly  sure  we  know  it  now. 
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MUTUAL  CLANS. 

The  gushing  oil  well  of  insurance  sensations  tapped  by  the  Investi- 
^  ri  ^^"^'"i"^^'^  d""  still  shows  no  sign  of  subsiding.      The  Mutual 
and  the  New  York  Life  remained  the  chief  centres  of  interest  in  the  fifth 
week  of  the  investigation.      President  McCall.  of  the  latter  company,  ex- 
cused the  payments  to  lobbyists,  which  of  course  he  did   not  describe  by 
that  indecorous  name,  on  the  ground  that  most  of  the  general  insurance 
legislation  of  the  country  emanated  from  people  who  were   "desirous  of 
striking  at  insurance  companies."      "I  believe."  he  added,    "that  three- 
fourths  of  the  insurance  bills  introduced  in  the  United  States  are  black- 
mailing bills,  until  the  management  of  these  companies  really  tremble  in, 
the  beginning  of  the  year  as  to  what  they  have   to  encounter  during  the 
following  SIX  months. "      Why  the  management  of  companies  commanding 
a  bil  ion  and  a  quarter  of  ready  capital,  and  able  in  any  legitimate  cause- 
to  enlist  the  influence  of  two  million  policy-holders,  should  have  trembled 
before  any  group  of  cheap  politicians,  might  not   have  been  easy  to  see 
before  this  inquiry  began,  but  it  is  simple  now.       The  companies  were 
not  vulnerable,  but  the  management  was.      Resistance  to  "strike"   bills- 
might  have  precipitated  some  of  the  present  exposures.    But  the  insurance- 
lobby  funds  were  not  spent  solely  in  tribute.      The  passage  of  such  laws 
as  that  of  New  York  forbidding  a  policy-holder  to  sue  an  insurance  com- 
pany without  the  consent  of  the  Attorney-General  indicates  aggressive  in- 
stead of  merely  defensive  corruption. 

Mr  McaCll's  testimony  on  October  4   raised   the  legislative  fund  to 
?rc^.K"^.T^'°^^'*'°"^-      "  ^^""^^^  *^^*  ^'■°'"  J""«  1'  1900,  to   August  31, 
T\^  fu^,  ^'^^  ^^^  P^^^  ^^'^  ^"^^«d  l^&^l  expenses  $1,103,920.14, 

of  which  the  lobbyist,  Andrew  Hamilton,  had  received  $476,927.02.  This 
did  not  include  the  $235,000  paid  to  Hamilton  in  an  aUeged  real  estate  deal 
which  was  otherwise  provided  for,  nor  an  item  of  $7S;000  given  to  him  last 
year  for  taxes,  but  spent  in  some  other  manner  unknown. 

In  the  Mutual  Life  the  committee  uncovered  one  of  the  most  impress- 
ive cases  of  family  solidarity  recorded  since  the  days  of  the  cattle-lifting 
clans  of  the  Highlands.  What  the  Clan  McCurdy  had  not  done  to  the- 
Mutual  was  hardly  worth  investigating.  The  head  of  the  family.  Presi- 
dent Richard  A.  McCurdy,  draws  a  salary  of  $150,000  a  year.  His  son 
General  Manager  Robert  H.  McCurdy,  drew  last  year  in  salary  and  coml 
missions  $121,806.  His  son-in-law,  Louis  A.  Thebaud,  collected  in  the 
same  year  $147,687.  His  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Elias  J.  Marsh,  and  his 
son-in-law  s  cousin,  P.  Stuyvesant  Pillot,  received  large  salaries  as 
Medical  Director  and  Inspector  of  Risks,  respectively.  Minor  clans  were 
allowed  to  flourish  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  one. 
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